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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


AND  MOST  TRULY  NOBLE  LORD, 


CHRISTOPHER  LORD  HATTON, 

BARON  HATTON,  OF  KIRBY,  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

When  interest  divides  the  church,  and  the  calen- 
tures of  men  breathe  out  in  problems  and  unactive 
discourses,   each   part,    in   pursuance  of  its   own 
portion,   follows  that  proposition,  which  complies 
with  and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  of  its  temporal 
ends ;  and  while  all  strive  for  truth,  they  hug  their 
own  opinions  dressed  up  in  her  imagery,  and  they 
dispute  for  ever;  and  either  the  question  is  inde- 
terminable, or,  which  is  worse,  men  will  never  be  • 
convinced.     For  such  is  the  nature  of  dispu tings, 
that  they  begin  commonly  in  mistakes,  they  pro- 
ceed with  zeal  and  fancy,  and  end  not  at  all  but 
in  schisms  and  uncharitable  names,  and  too  often 
dip  their  feet  in  blood.     In  the  mean  time,  he  that 
gets  the  better  of  his  adversary,  oftentimes  gets  no 
good  to  himself;    because,  although  he  hath  fast 
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hold  upon  the  right  side  of  the  problem,  he  may  be 
an  ill  man  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  disputa- 
tions. And  therefore  it  was  not  here,  that  God 
would  have  man's  felicity  to  grow:  for  our  con- 
dition had  been  extremely  miserable,  if  our  final 
state  had  been  placed  upon  an  uncertain  hill,  and 
the  way  to  it  had  been  upon  the  waters,  upon 
which  po  spirit  but  that  of  contradiction  and  dis- 
cord did  ever  move :  for  the  man  should  have 
tended  to  an  end  of  an  uncertain  dwelling,  and 
walked  to  it  by  ways  not  discernible,  and  arrived 
thither  by  chance;  which,  because  it  is  irregular, 
would  have  discomposed  the  pleasures  of  a  Christian 
hope,  as  the  very  disputing  hath  already  destroyed 
charity,  and  disunited  the  continuity  of  faith ; 
and  in  the  consequent  there  would  be  no  virtue, 
and  no  felicity.  But  God,  who  never  loved  that 
man  should  be  too  ambitiously  busy  in  imitating  his 
wisdom,  (and  man  lost  paradise  for  it,)  is  most 
desirous  we  should  imitate  his  goodness,  and  tran- 
scribe copies  of  those  excellent  emanations  from 
his  holiness,  whereby  as  he  commupicates  himself 
to  us  in  mercies,  so  he  propounds  himself  imitable 
by  us  in  graces.  And  in  order  to  this,  God  hath 
described  our  way  plain,  certain,  and  determined : 
and  although  he  wad  pleased  to  leave  us  unde- 
termined in  the  questions  of  exterior  communion, 
yet  he  put  it  past  all  question,  that  we  are  bound  to 
be  charitable.     He  hath  placed  the  question  of  the 
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state  of  separation  in  the  dark,  m  hidden  and 
undiscerned  regions ;  but  he  hath  opened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  given  great  light  to  us,  teaching 
how  we  are  to  demean  ourselves  in  the  state  of 
conjunction.  Concerning  the  salvation  of  heathens 
he  was  not  pleased  to  give  us  account ;  but  he  hath 
clearly  described  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  tells 
upon  what  terms  alone  we  shall  be  saved.  And 
although  the  not  inquiring  into  the  ways  of  God 
and  the  strict  rules  of  practice  have  been  instru- 
mental to  the  preserving  them  free  from  the  ser- 
pentine enfoldings  and  labyrinths  of  dispute,  yet 
God  also,  with  a  great  design  of  mercy,  hath  writ 
his  commandments  in  so  large  characters,  and  en* 
graven  them  in  such  tables,  that  no  man  can  want 
the  records,  nor  yet  skill  to  read  the  hand-writing 
upon  this  wall,  if  he  understands  what  he  under- 
stands, that  is,  what  is  placed  in  his  own  spirit. 
For  God  was  therefore  desirous  that  human  nature 
should  be  perfected  with  moral,  not  intellectual 
excellencies ;  because  these  only  are  of  use  and 
compliance  with  our  present  state  and  conjunction. 
If  God  had  given  to  eagles  an  appetite  to  swim, 
or  to  the  elephant  strong  desires  to  fly,  he  would 
have  ordered  that  an  abode  in  the  sea  and  the  air 
respectively  should  have  been  proportionable  to 
their  manner  of  living ;  for  so  God  hath  done  to 
man,  fitting  him  with  such  excellencies,  which  are 
useful  to  him  in  his  ways  and  progress  to  per- 
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fection.  A  man  hath  great  use  and  need  of  justice* 
and  all  the  instances  of  morality  serve  his  natural 
and  political  ends;  he  cannot  live  without  them, 
and  be  happy:  but  the  filling  the  rooms  of  the 
understanding  with  airy  and  ineffective  notions,  is 
just  such  an  excellency,  as  it  is  in  a  man  to  imitate 
the  voice  of  birds ;  at  his  very  best  the  nightingale 
shall  excel  him,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  that  end, 
which  God  designed  him  in  the  first  intentions  of 
creation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  consideration,  I  have  chosen 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  religion  by  doing  assistance 
to  that  part  of  theology,  which  is  wholly  practical ; 
that  which  makes  us  wiser,  therefore,  because  it 
makes  us  better.  And  truly,  my  Lord,  it  is  enough 
to  weary  the  spirit  of  a  disputer,  that  he  shall  argue 
till  he  hath  lost  his  voice,  and  his  time,  and  some- 
times the  question  too ;  and  yet  no  man  shall  be  of 
his  mind  more  than  was  before.  Hqw  few  turn 
Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  or  Roman  Catholifcs,  from 
the  religion  either  of  their  country  or  interest ! 
Possibly  two  or  three  weak  or  interested,  fantastic 
and  easy,  prejudicate  and  effeminate  understandings, 
pass  from  church  to  church,  upon  grounds  as  weak 
as  those,  for  which  formerly  they  did  dissent ;  and 
the  same  arguments  are  good  or  bad,  as  exterior 
accidents  or  interior  appetites  shall  determine.  I 
deny  not  but,  for  great  causes,  some  opinions  are  to 
be  quitted :  but  when  I  consider  how  few  do  for- 
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sake  any,  and  when  any  do,  oftentimes  they  choose 
the  wrong  side,  and  they  that  take  the  righter,  do 
it  so  by  contingency,  and  the  advantage  also  is  so 
little,  I  believe  that  the  triumphant  persons  have 
but  small  reason  to  please  themselves  in  gaining 
proselytes,  since  their  purchase  is  so  small,  and  as 
inconsiderable  to  their  triumph,  as  it  is  unprofitable 
to  them,  who  change  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better 
upon  unworthy  motives.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
certain,  nothing  noble.  But  he  that  follows  the 
work  of  God,  that  is,  labours  to  gain  souls,  not  to  a 
sect  and  a  subdivision,  but  to  the  Christian  religion, 
that  is,  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
hath  a  promise  to  be  assisted  and  rewarded :  and  all 
those  that  go  to  heaven,  are  the  purchase  of  such 
undertakings,  the  fruit  of  such  culture  and  labours ; 
for  it  is  only  a  holy  life  that  lands  us  there. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  told  you  my  reasons, 
I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  am  weary  and 
toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down  in  the  seas  of 
questions,  which  the  interests  of  Christendom  have 
commenced,  and  in  many  propositions,  of  which 
I  am  heartily  persuaded  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
not  deceived ;  and  I  find  that  men  are  most  con- 
fident of  those  articles,  which  they  can  so  little 
prove,  that  they  never  made  questions  of  them : 
but  I  am  most  certain,  that  by  living  in  the  religion 
and  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  King,  in  the 
charities  and  duties  of  communion  with  my  spiritual 
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guides,  in  justice  and  love  with  all  the  world  in 
their  several  proportions,  I  shall  not  fail  of  that  end, 
which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  which  will 
never  be  obtained  by  disputing. 

Here,  therefore,  when  I  had  fixed  my  thoughts, 
upon  sad  apprehensions  that  God  was  removing  our 
Candlestick,  (for  why  should  he  not,  when  men 
themselves  put  the  light  out,  and  pull  the  stars  from 
their  orbs,  so  hastening  the  day  of  God's  judg- 
ment ?)  I  was  desirous  to  put  a  portion  of  the  holy 
fire  into  a  repository,  which  might  help  to  re- 
enkindle  the  incense,  when  it  shall  please  God 
religion  shall  return,  and  all  his  servants  sing,  "  In 
convertendo  captivitatem  Sion,"  with  a  voice  of 
Eucharist. 

But  now,  my  Lord,  although  the  results  and  issues 
of  my  retirements  and  study  do  naturally  run  to- 
wards you,  and  carry  no  excuse  for  their  forward- 
ness, but  the  confidence  that  your  goodness  rejects 
no  emanation  of  a  great  affection;  yet  in  this  ad* 
dress  I  am  apt  to  promise  to  myself  a  fair  interpre- 
tation,  because  I  bring  you  an  instrument  and 
auxiliaries  to  that  devotion,  whereby  we  believe 
you  are  dear  to  God,  and  know  that  you  are  to 
good  men.  And  if  these  little  sparks  of  holy  fire, 
which  I  have  heaped  together,  do  not  give  life  to 
your  prepared  and  already  enkindled  spirit,  yet 
they  will  sometimes  help  to  entertain  a  thought,  to 
actuate  a  passion,  to  employ  and  hallow  a  fancy, 
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and  put  the  body  of  your  piety  into  fermentation, 
by  presenting  you  with  the  circumstances  and  parts 
of  such  meditations,  which  are  symbolical  to  thoM 
of  your  daily  office,  and  which  are  the  passe-tempi 
of  your  severest  hours.  My  Lord,  I  am  not  so  vain 
to  think,  that  in  the  matter  of  devotion,  and  the 
rules  of  justice  and  religion,  (which  is  the  business 
of  your  life,)  I  can  add  any  thing  to  your  heap  of 
excellent  things :  but  I  have  known  and  felt  comfort 
by  reading,  or  hearing  from  other  persons,  what  I 
knew  myself;  and  it  was  unactive  upon  my  spirit, 
till  it  was  made  vigorous  and  effective  from  without. 
And  in  this  sense  I  thought  I  might  not  be  useless 
and  impertinent. 

My  Lord,  I  designed  to  be  instrumental  to  the 
salvation  of  all  persons,  that  shall  read  my  book : 
but  unless  (because  souls  are  equal  in  their  sub- 
stance, and  equally  redeemed)  we  are  obliged  to 
wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  with  the  greatest, 
that  is,  with  equal  desires,  I  did  intend,  in  the 
highest  manner  I  could,  to  express  how  much  I  am 
to  pay  to  you,  by  doing  the  offices  of  that  duty, 
which,  although  you  less  need,  yet  I  was  most 
bound  to  pay,  even  the  duties  and  charities  of 
religion ;  having  this  design,  that  when  posterity 
(for  certainly  they  will  learn  to  distinguish  things 
and  persons)  shall  see  your  honoured  name  em- 
ployed to  separate  and  rescue  these  papers  from 
contempt,    they   may  with   the    more    confidence 
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expect  in  them  something  fit  to  be  offered  to  such 
a  personage.  My  Lord,  I  have  my  end,  if  I  serve 
God  and  you,  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  souls ; 
but  shall  think  my  return  full  of  reward,  if  you 
shall  give  me  pardon,  and  put  me  into  your  litanies, 
and  account  me  in  the  number  of  your  relatives 
and  servants;  for  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  most 
heartily 

Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate 

And  most  obliged  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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Christian  religion  hath  so  many  exterior  advantages  to 
its  reputation  and  advancement,  from  the  Author  and  from 
the  Ministers,  from  the  fountain  of  its  origination  and  the 
channels  of  conveyance,  (God  being  the  Author,  the  Word 
Incarnate  being  the  great  Doctor  and  Preacher  of  it,  his 
life  and  death  being  its  consignation,  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
the  great  argument  and  demonstration  of  it,  and  the  Apostles 
the  organs  and  conduits  of  its  dissemination,)  that  it  were 
glorious  beyond  all  opposition  and  disparagement,  though 
we  should  not  consider  the  excellency  of  its  matter,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  probation,  and  the  efficacy  of  its  power,  and 
the  perfection  and  rare  accomplishment  of  its  design.     But 
I  consider  that  Christianity  is  therefore  very  little  understood, 
because  it  is  reproached  upon  that  pretence,  which  its  very 
being  and  design  does  infinitely  confute.     It  is  esteemed  to 
be  a  religion  contrary  in  its  principles  or  in  its  precepts  to 
that  wisdom a,  whereby  the  world  is  governed,  and  common- 
wealths increase,  and  greatness  is  acquired,  and  kings  go  to 
war,  and  our  ends  of  interest  are  served  and  promoted ;  and 
that  it  is  an  institution  so  wholly  in  order  to  another  world, 
that  it  does  not  at  all  communicate  with  this,  neither  in  its 
end  nor  in  its  discourses,  neither  in  the  policy  nor  in  the 
philosophy ;  and  therefore,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was 
entertained  at  first  in  scorn  by  the  Greeks,  in  offence  and 
indignation  by  the  Jews,  so  is  the  whole  system  and  col- 
lective body  of  Christian  philosophy  esteemed  imprudent  by 


Fatis  accede  deisque, 


Et  cole  felices,  mUeros  fnge.    Sidera  terra 

Ut  distant,  et  flamroa  mari,  sic  utile  recto. 

Sceptrorum  vis  tota  perit,  si  pendere  justa' 

Incipit ;  cvertitque  arces  respectus  honest i. 

Libertas  sceleram  est,  quae  regna  invisa  tuetur, 

Sublatosque  modus  glad i is.     Facere  omnia  save 

Non  impune  licet,  misi  dnm  facia.    Exeat  aula 

Qui  volet  esse  pins:   virtus  et  sitmma  potestas 

Non  coennt.    Semper  metuet  qnem  sseva  pudebunt.— JL«wn.  1.  viii.  486* 
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the  politics  of  the  world,  and  flat  and  irrational  by  some  men 
of  excellent  wit  and  sublime  discourse;  who,  because  the 
permissions  and  dictates  of  natural,  true,  and  essential  reason, 
are,  at  no  hand,  to  be  contradicted  by  any  superinduced 
discipline,  think  that  whatsoever  seems  contrary  to  their 
reason  is  also  violent  to  our  nature,  and  offers  indeed  a  good 
to  us,  but  by  ways  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  And  I 
think  they  are  very  great  strangers  to  the  present  affairs  and 
persuasions  of  the  world,  who  know  not  that  Christianity  is 
very  much  undervalued  upon  this  principle,  men  insensibly 
becoming  unchristian,  because  they  are  persuaded,  that 
much  of  the  greatness  of  the  world  is  contradicted  by  the 
religion.  But  certainly  no  mistake  can  be  greater :  for  the 
holy  Jesus  by  his  doctrine  did  instruct  the  understandings  of 
men,  made  their  appetites  more  obedient,  their  reason  better 
principled,  and  argumentative  with  less  deception,  their  wills 
apter  for  noble  choices,  their  governments  mote  prudent, 
their  present  felicities  greater,  their  hopes  more  excellent, 
And  that  duration,  which  was  intended  to  them  by  their 
Creator,  he  made  manifest  to  be  a  state  of  glory :  and  all 
this  was  to  be  done  and  obtained  respectively  by  the  ways 
of  reason  and  nature,  such  as  God  gave  to  man  then,  when 
at  first  he  designed  him  to  a  noble  and  an  immortal  con- 
dition; the  Christian  law  being,  for  the  substance  of  it, 
nothing  but  the  restitution b  and  perfection  of  the  law  of 
nature.  And  this  I  shall  represent  in  all  the  parts  of  its 
natural  progression ;  and  I  intend  it  not  only  as  a  preface  to 
the  following  books,  but  for  an  introduction  and  invitation 
to  the  whole  religion. 

2.  For  God,  When  he  made  the  first  emanations  of  his 
eternal  being,  and  created  man  as  the  end  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions here  below,  designed  him  to  an  end  such  as  himself 
was  pleased  to  choose  for  hira,  and  gave  him  abilities 
proportionable  to  attain  that  end.  God  gave  man  a  reason- 
able and  an  intelligent  nature c ;  and  to  this  noble  nature  he 

-fff 

b  'ovx  'lovXcuo-fxos,  ofy  Sipric  tic  *▼•{•>  (aril,  aute  diluvium)  Axx',  4*  uvtTv, 
h  tvt  flnVrtc  ifJtvo\irtvefJtin  ir  r»  Afri  kyU  rev  Ofev  JUx$oXiXi»  ixaXn?{»,  A*"'  «fX*>C 
•&>«,  xeu  wrnpcv  oraXiy  dtrcauiXv^Bua-a. — Epiph.  P anar,  1.  i.  tom.  i.  nnm.  5. 

Nihil  auteru  magiscongrnit  cam  hominis  uatnra  qoam  Cbristi  philotophia, 
quae  pend  nihil  alind  agit  quam  nt  nataram  collafsam  suae  rest  it  Rat  inno- 
ccntiae. — Eras*,  in  xi.  cap.  Matt. 

c  lUtid  Dei  Deus  est  bumaott  rebus  co  nan  lens,  qua*  causa  est  homtaibus 
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designed  as  noble  an  end :  he  intended  man  should  live  well 
and  happily,  in  proportion  to  his  appetites,  and  in  the  reason- 
able doing  and  enjoying  those  good  things,  which  God 
made  him  naturally  to  desire.  For,  since  God  gave  him 
proper  and  peculiar  appetites  with  proportion  to  their  own 
objects,  and  gave  him  reason  and  abilities  not  only  to  per- 
ceive the  sapidness  and  relish  of  those  objects,  but  also  to 
make  reflex  acts  upon  such  perceptions,  and  to  perceive 
that  he  did  perceive,  which  was  a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure 
and  pain  respectively;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think,  that 
God,  who  created  him  in  mercy,  did  not  only  proportion  a 
being  to  his  nature,  but  did  also  provide  satisfaction  for  all 
those  appetites  and  desires,  which  himself  had  created  and 
put  into  him.  For,  if  he  had  not,  then  the  being  of  a  man 
had  been  nothing  but  a  state  of  perpetual  affliction,  and  the 
creation  of  men  had  been  the  greatest  unmercifulness  in  the 
world;  disproportionate  objects  being  mere  instances  of 
affliction,  and  those  unsatisfied  appetites  nothing  else  but 
instruments  of  torment. 

3.  Therefore,  that  this  intendment  of  God  and  nature 
should  be  effected,  that  is,  that  man  should  become  happy/ 
it  is  naturally  necessary  that  all  his  regular  appetites 
should  have  an  object  appointed  them,  in  the  fruition  of 
which  felicity  must  consist:  because  nothing  is  felicity  but 
when  what  was  reasonably  or  orderly  desired  is  possessed ; 
for  the  having  what  is  not  desired,  or  the  wanting  of  what 
we  desired,  or  the  desiring  what  we  should  not,  are  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  infelicity;  and  it  can  have  no 
other  constitution. 

4.  Now  the  first  appetite  man  had  in  order  to  his  great 
end  was,  to  be  as  perfect  as  he  could,  that  is,  to  be  as  like 
the  best  thing  he  knew  as  his  nature  and  condition  would 
permit*.  And  although  by  Adam's  fancy  and  affection  to 
his  wife,  and  by  God's  appointing  fruit  for  him,  we  see  the 
lower  appetites  were  first  provided  for ;  yet  the  first  appetite 
which  man  had,  as  he  distinguishes  from  lower  creatures, 
was  to  be  like  God,  (for  by  that  the  devil  tempted  him) ;  and 

taac  beateque  vivendi,  si  non  concessum  sibi  man  us  A  sammo  Deo  negligent. 
—~Ck*kid.  ad  Tim*.  16. 

*  **»  roT{  fura  h?  to  BiXrin,  Uv  iAixirtu»  v**?Xta  (****"•  *  7***c  alt  mw"  rSh 
htoxo^m'  t*  (SSXTcrr*.— jfrirf .  dt  Cart*. 
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in  order  to  that  he  had  naturally  sufficient  instruments  and 
abilities.  For  although  by  being  abused  with  the  devil's 
sophistry  he  chose  an  incompetent  instrument,  yet  because 
it  is  naturally  certain,  that  love  is  the  greatest  assimilation  of 
the  object  and  the  faculty,  Adam  by  loving  God  might  very 
well  approach  nearer  him  according  as  he  could.  And  it 
was  natural  to  Adam  to  love  God,  who  was  his  Father,  his 
Creator,  the  fountain  of  all  good  to  him,  and  of  excellency 
in  himself;  and  whatsoever  is  understood  to  be  such/ it  is 
as  natural  for  us  to  love,  and  we  do  it  for  the  same  reasons, 
for  which  we  love  any  thing  else ;  and  we  cannot  love  for 
any  other  reason,  but  for  one  or  both  these  in  their  proportion 
apprehended. 

5.  But  because  God  is  not  only  excellent  and  good,  but, 
by  being  supreme  Lord,  hath  power  to  give  us  what  laws  he 
pleases,  obedience  to  his  laws  therefore  becomes  naturally, 
but  consequently,  necessary,  when  God  decrees  them;  be- 
cause he  does  make  himself  an  enemy  to  all  rebels  and 
disobedient  sons,  by  affixing  penalties  to  the  transgressors : 
and  therefore  disobedience  is  naturally  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  love  to  ourselves,  because  it  brings  afflictions  upon  us, 
but  with  love  to  our  supreme  Lawgiver :  it  is  contrary  to  the 
natural  love  we  bear  to  God  so  understood,  because  it  makes 
him  our  enemy,  whom  naturally  and  reasonably  we  cannot 
but  love  ;  and  therefore  also  opposite  to  the  first  appetite  of 
man,  which  is  to  be  like  God,  in  order  to  which  we  have 
naturally  no  instrument  but  love,  and  the  consequents  of 
love. 

6.  And  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  contradicted  by  a  pretence 
that  a  man  does  not  naturally  know  there  is  a  God ;  because 
by  the  same  instrument  by  which  we  know  that  the  world 
began,  or  that  there  was  a  first  man,  by  the  same  we  know 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  also  knew  it  too,  and 
conversed  with  that  God,  and  received  laws  from  him.  For 
if  we  discourse  of  man,  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  first 
appetites,  and  the  first  reasons  abstractedly,  and  in  their  own 
complexions,  and  without  all  their  relations  and  provisions, 
we  discourse  jejunely,  and  falsely,  and  unprofitably.  For  as 
man  did  not  come  by  chance,  nor  by  himself,  but  from  the 
universal  Cause,  so  we  know  that  this  universal  Cause  did  do 
all  that  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  end  he  appointed 
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him.  And  therefore  to  begin  the  history  of  a  man's  reason, 
and  the  philosophy  of  his  nature,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
place  him  there,  where  without  the  consideration  of  a  God6, 
or  society,  or  law,  or  order,  he  is  to  be  placed,  that  is,  in  the 
state  of  a  thing  rather  than  a  person;  but  God  by  revelations 
and  scriptures  having  helped  us  with  propositions  and  parts 
of  story  relating  man's  first  and  real  condition,  from  thence 
we  can  take  the  surest  account,  and  make  the  most  perfect 
derivation  of  propositions. 

7.  From  this  first  appetite  of  man  to  be  like  God,  and  the 
first  natural  instrument  of  it,  love,  descend  all  the  first  obli- 
gations of  religion ;  in  which  there  are  some  parts  more 
immediately  and  naturally  expressive,  others  by  superin- 
duction  and  positive  command.  Natural  religion  I  call  such 
actions,  which  either  are  proper, to  the  nature  of  the  thing  we 
worship,  (such  as  are  giving  praises  to  him,  and  speaking 
excellent  things  of  him,  and  praying  to  him  for  such  things 
as  we  need,  and  a  readiness  to  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he 
commands,)  or  else  such  as  are  expressions  proportionate  to 
our  natures  that  make  them;  that  is,  giving  to  God  the 
best  things  we  have,  and  by  which  we  can  declare  our 
esteem  of  his  honour  and  excellency ;  assigning  some  portion 
of  our  time,  of  our  estate,  the  labours  of  our  persons,  the 
increase  of  our  store,  first  fruits,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and 
tithes f;  which  therefore  God  rewards,  because  he  hath 
allowed  to  our  natures  no  other  instruments  of  doing  him 
honour,  but  by  giving  to  him  in  some  manner,  which  we 
believe  honourable  and  apt,  the  best  thing  we  have. 

8.  The  next  appetite  a  man  hath  is  to  beget  one  like 
himself,  God  having  implanted  that  appetite  into  man  for 
the  propagation  of  mankind,  and  given  it  as  his  first  blessing 
and  permission :  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;"  and 
"  Increase  and  multiply."  And  Artemidorus*  had  some- 
thing of  this  doctrine,  when  he  reckons  these  two  laws  of 
nature,  "  Deum  colere,  mulieribus  vinci,"  "  to  worship  God, 
and  to  be  overcome  by  women,"  in  proportion  to  his  two  first 

•  Ov  ykf  bmr  tlfiiv  -rife  touuorvwff  ixXijy  ofgw,  ot»W  rnXXw  yWiy,  n  th  Ik  tou  A*©c, 
m2  tw  ix  -nif  xmnmt  $***•*•  Jmtftw  yk^  hX  ir&v  ri  tomwtw  ofgfc  I^i**,  it  fxi*\ofxir  rt 
IfKt  wtft  ayaSSn  xai  xax*v.—  Chrysip.  de  Di'u,  3. 

r  2*fyhfy,  auu  Svin,  xal  o*af  gfff&ai  xark  ra  vary*,  hxarrte  v^ntKii  nodafwf,  xal 
I**  lwwi*vy*h*<,  ftrti  ctfj.i *•??,  fxnh  ?X*r£p£c,  putt  isxif  t-jnifxir.—  Epict.  c.  xxxviii. 
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appetites  of  nature,  "  to  be  like  God,  and  to  have  another  like 
himself."  This  appetite  God  only  made  regular  by  his  first 
provisions  of  satisfaction.  He  gave  to  man  a  woman  for  a 
wife,  for  the  companion  of  his  sorrows,  for  the  instrument  of 
multiplication ;  and  yet  provided  him  but  of  one,  and  inti- 
mated he  should  have  no  more :  which  we  do  not  only  know 
by  an  after  revelation,  the  holy  Jesus  having  declared  it  to 
have  been  God's  purpose  ;  but  Adam  himself  understood  it, 
as  appears  by  his  first  discourses  at  the  entertainment  of  his 
new  bride h.  And  although  there  were  permissions  afterward 
of  polygamy,  yet  there  might  have  been  a  greater  pretence 
of  necessity  at  first,  because  of  enlarging  and  multiplying 
fountains  rather  than  channels ;  and  three  or  four  at  first 
would  have  enlarged  mankind  by  greater  proportion  than 
many  more  afterwards ;  little  distances  near  the  centre  make 
greater  and  larger  figures,  than  when  they  part  near  the 
fringes  of  the  circle ;  and  therefore  those  after  permissions 
were  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  not  a  hallowing  of  the  license, 
but  a  reproach  of  their  infirmity.  And  certainly  the  multi- 
plication of  wives  is  contrariant  to  that  design  of  love  and 
endearment,  which  God  intended  at  first  between  man  and 
wife. 

Conniibia  mille, 

Non  illis  generis  nexns,  non  pignorm  cane, 
Sed  numero  Ungaet  pietas * 

And  amongst  them  that  have  many  wives k,  the  relation 
and  necessitude  is  trifling  and  loose,  and  they  are  all  equally 
contemptible ;  because  the  mind  entertains  no  loves  or  union 
where  the  object  is  multiplied,  and  the  act  unfixed  and 
distracted.  So  that  this  having  a  great  commodity  in  order 
to  man's  great  end,  that  is,  of  living  well  and  happily,  seems 
to  be  intended  by  God  in  the  nature  of  things  and  instru- 
ments natural  and  reasonable  towards  mans  end  ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  a  law,  if  not  natural,  yet  at  least  positive  and 
superinduced  at  first,  in  order  to  man's  proper  end.  How- 
ever, by  the  provision  which  God  made  for  satisfaction  of 

k  Gen.  ii.  24.  '  Claudian.  Bell.  Gildon.  441. 

k  Salltut.  Jugurtli.  c.  lxxx. 

ovfri  ykf  xaXoy, 

AvmV  yt/v*ix«Ty  &>&f  W  faUf  f£l<v' 

*AXX*  tlf  pUl  £xiwom;  IuvclUy  xuw(i»  * 

IrifycuiriVy  Sftk  fxh  x<ut«?  cixiIV  SiXu. — Eurip.  Awlrom.  179. 
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this  appetite  of  nature,  all  those  actions,  which  deflect  and 
err  from  the  order  of  this  end,  are  unnatural  and  inordinate, 
and  not  permitted  by  the  concession  of  God,  nor  the  order  of 
the  thing ;  but  such  actions  only,  which  naturally  produce 
the  end  of  this  provision  and  satisfaction,  are  natural,  regular, 
and  good. 

9.  But  by  this  means  man  grew  into  a  society  and  a 
family,  and  having  productions  of  his  own  kind,  which  he 
naturally  desired,  and  therefore  loved,  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  assist  them  in  order  to  their  end,  that  they  might 
become  like  him,  that  is,  perfect  men,  and  brought  up  to  the 
same  state :  and  they  also  by  being  at  first  impotent,  and  for 
ever  after  beneficiaries1  and  obliged  persons,  are  for  the 
present  subject  to  their  parents,  and  for  ever  after  bound  to 
duty ;  because  there  is  nothing  which  they  can  do,  that  can 
directly  produce  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  parents  as  they 
have  to  the  children.  From  hence  naturally  descend  all 
those  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and  children,  which 
are  instruments  of  protection  and  benefit  on  the  one  side, 
and  duty  and  obedience  on  the  other;  and  all  these  to  be 
expressed  according  as  either  of  their  necessities  shall  re- 
quire, or  any  stipulation  or  contract  shall  appoint,  or  shall 
be  superinduced  by  any  positive  laws  of  God  or  man. 

10.  In  natural  descent  of  the  generations  of  man  this 
one  first  family  was  multiplied  so  much,  that  for  conveniency 
they  were  forced  to  divide  their  dwellings  ;  and  this  they  did 
by  families  especially,  the  great  father  being  the  major-domo 
to  all  his  minors.  And  this  division  of  dwellings,  although 
it  kept  the  same  form  and  power  in  the  several  families, 
which  were  in  the  original,  yet  it  introduced  some  new 
necessities,  which,  although  they  varied  in  the  instance,  yet 
were  to  be  determined  by  such  instruments  of  reason,  which 
were  given  to  us  at  first  upon  foresight  of  the  public  neces- 
sities of  the  world.  And  when  the  families  came  to  be 
divided,  that  their  common  parent  being  extinct,  no  master 
of  a  family  had  power  over  another  master ;  the  rights  of 
such  men  and  their  natural  power  became  equal,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  and  because  they 

1  Nihil  enim  est  liberis  proprimn,  quod  non  parentum  sit  priu%  qui  ant 
<le  sqo  dcrierant,  ant  acqnircndt  praebneraut  causa*.—  Phifo. 
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might  do  equal  injury,  and  invade  each  other's  possessions, 
and  disturb  their  peace,  and  surprise  their  liberty.    And  so 
also  was  their  power  of  doing  benefit  equal,  though  not  the 
same  in  kind.     But  God,  who  made  man  a  sociable  creature, 
because  he  knew  it  was  "  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,"  so 
dispensed  the  abilities  and  possibilities  of  doing  good,  that 
in  something  or  other  every  man  might  need  or  be  benefited 
by  every  manm.    Therefore,  that  they  might  pursue  the  end 
of  nature,  and  their  own  appetites  of  living  well  and  happily, 
they  were  forced  to  consent  to  such  contracts,  which  might 
secure  and  supply  to  every  one  those  good  things,  without 
which  he  could  not  live  happily.     Both  the  appetites,  the 
irascible  and  the  concupiscible,  fear  of  evil,  and  desire  of 
benefit,   were  the  sufficient  endearments  of  contracts,    of 
societies,  and  republics.     And  upon  this  stock  were  decreed 
and  hallowed  all  those  propositions,  without  which  bodies 
politic  and  societies  of  men  cannot  be  happy11.     And  in  the 
transaction  of  these,   many  accidents  daily  happening,  it 
grew  still  reasonable,  that  is,  necessary  to  the  end  of  living 
happily,  that  all  those  after  obligations  should  be  observed 
.  with  the  proportion  of  the  same  faith  and  endearment  which 
bound  the  first  contracts.     For  though  the  natural  law  be 
always  the  same,  yet  some  parts  of  it  are  primely  necessary, 
others  by  supposition  and  accident ;    and  both  are  of  the 
same  necessity,  that  is,   equally  necessary  in  the  several 
cases.    Thus,  to  obey  a  king  is  as  necessary  and  naturally 
reasonable  as  to  obey  a  father,  that  is,  supposing  there  be 
a  king,  as  it  is  certain  naturally  a  man  cannot  be,  but  a 
father  must  be  supposed.     If  it  be  made  necessary   that 
I  promise,  it  is  also  necessary  that  I  perform  it ;  for  else 
I  shall  return  to  that  inconvenience,  which  I  sought  to  avoid 
when  I  made  the  promise ;  and  though  the  instance  be  very 
far  removed  from  the  first  necessities  and  accidents  of  our 
prime  being  and  production,  yet  the  reason  still  pursues  us, 
and  natural  reason  reaches  up  to  the  very  last  minutes,  and 
orders  the  most  remote  particulars  of  our  well-being. 

11.  Thus,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kill, 
are  very  reasonable  prosecutions  of  the  great  end  of  nature, 

■  Animas  invcniet  liberalitatii  materiam,  etiam  inter  angnstias  pauper- 
tatis. — Seuee,  de  Benefic,  c.  i. 

■  CommoiU  prseterea  patriae  tibi  prima  putare.— Lucilius. 
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of  living  well  and  happily  ;  but  when  a  man  is  said  to  steals 
when  to  be  a  murderer,  when  to  be  incestuous,  the  natural 
law  doth  not  teach  in  all  cases ;  but  when  the  superinduced 
constitution  hath  determined  the  particular  law,  by  natural 
reason  we  are  obliged  to  observe  it :    because,  though  the 
civil  power  makes  the  instance,  and  determines  the   par- 
ticular ;  yet  right  reason  makes  the  sanction,  and  passes  the 
obligation.     The  law  of  nature  makes  the  major  proposition ; 
but  the  civil  constitution,  or  any  superinduced  law,  makes 
the  assumption   in  a  practical  syllogism.      To  kill  is   not 
murder ;  but  to  kill  such  persons,  whom  I  ought  not.    It  was 
not  murder,  among  the  Jews,  to  kill  a  manslayer,  before  he 
entered  a  city  of  refuge ;  to  kill  the  same  man  after  his  entry, 
was.     Among  the  Romans0,    to  kill  an    adulteress    or    a 
ravisher  in  the  act,  was  lawful ;  with  us,  it  is  murder.    Murder, 
and  incest,  and  theft,  always  were  unlawful ;  but  the  same 
actions  were  not  always  the  same  crimes.     And  it  is  just 
with  these,  as  with  disobedience,  which  was  ever  criminal ; 
but  the  same  thing  was  not  estimated  to  be  disobedience ; 
nor  indeed   could  any  thing  be  so,  till  the  sanction  of  a 
superior  had  given  the  instance  of  obedience.     So  for  theft : 
to  catch  fish  in  rivers,  or  deer,  or  pigeons,  when  they  were 
esteemed  ferse  naturae,  of  a  wild  condition,  and  so   primo 
occupantis,  was  lawful ;  just  as  to  take  or  kill  badgers  or 
foxes,  and  beavers  and  lions  :  but  when  the  laws  had  appro* 
priated  rivers,  and  divided  shores,  and  imparked  deer,  and 
housed  pigeons,  it  became  theft  to  take  them  without  leave. 
To  despoil  the  Egyptians  was  not  theft,  when  God,  who  is 
the  Lord  of  all  possessions,  had  bidden  the  Israelites ;  but  to 
do  so  now,  were  the  breach  of  the  natural  law,  and  of  a 
divine  commandment.     For  the  natural  law,  I  said,  is  eternal 
in  the  sanction,  but  variable  in  the  instance  and  the  ex- 
pression.    And  indeed  the  laws  of  nature  are  very  few  -r  they 
were  but  two  at  first,  and  but  two  at  last,  when  the  great 
change  was  made  from  families  to  kingdoms.     The  first  is, 
to  do  duty  to  God ;  the  second  is,  to  do  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours,  that  is,  to  our  neighbours  as  to  ourselves,  all 
those  actions,  which  naturally,  reasonably,  or  by  institution 
or  emergent  necessity,  are  in  order  to  a  happy  life.     Our 

•  A.  Gelliu*,  1.  x.  «3. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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blessed  Saviour  reduces  all  the  law  to  these  two :  1.  Love 
the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart :  2.  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  In  which  I  observe,  in  verification  of  my  former 
discourse',  that  love  is  the  first  natural  bond  of  duty  to  God, 
and  so  also  it  is  to  our  neighbour.  And  therefore  all  inter- 
course with  our  neighbour  was  founded  in,  and  derived  from, 
the  two  greatest  endearments  of  love  in  the  world.  A  man 
came  to  have  a  neighbour,  by  being  a  husband  and  a 
father. 

12.  So  that  still  there  are  but  two  great  natural  laws, 
binding  us  in  our  relations  to  God  and  man ;  we  remaining 
essentially,  and,  by  the  very  design  of  creation,  obliged  to 
God  in  all,  and  to  our  neighbours  in  the  proportions  of 
equality,  as  thyself;  that  is,  that  he  be  permitted  and  pro- 
moted, in  the  order  to  his  living  well  and  happily,  as  thou 
art :  for  love  being  there  not  an  affection,  but  the  duty  that 
results  from  the  first  natural  bands  of  love,  which  began 
neighbourhood,  signifies  justice,  equality,  and  such  reason- 
able proceedings,  which  are  in  order  to  our  common  end  of  a 
happy  life ;  and  is  the  same  with  that  other,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would,  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  to  them ;"  and 
that  is  certainly  the  greatest  and  most  effective  love ;  because 
it  best  promotes  that  excellent  end,  which  God  designed  for 
our  natural  perfection.  All  other  particulars  are  but  prose- 
cutions of  these  two,  that  is,  of  the  order  of  nature :  save 
only  that  there  is  a  third  law,  which  is  a  part  of  love  too ;  it 
is  self-love ;  and  therefore  is  rather  supposed,  than  at  the  first 
expressed,  because  a  man  is  reasonably  to  be  presumed  to 
have  in  him  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love,  to  serve  the  ends 
of  his  nature  and  creation ;  and  that  is,  that  man  demean  and 
use  his  own  body  in  that  decorum,  which  is  most  orderly 
and  proportionate  to  his  perfective  end  of  a  happy  life; 
which  Christian  religion  calls  sobriety;  and  it  is  a  prohi- 
bition of  those  uncharitable,  self-destroying  sins  of  drunken- 
ness, gluttony,  and  inordinate  and  unreasonable  manners  of 
hist,  destructive  of  nature's  intendments,  or  at  least  no  ways 
promoting  them.  For  it  is  naturally  lawful  to  satisfy  any  of 
these  desires,  when  the  desire  does  not  carry  the  satisfaction 
beyond  the  design  of  nature,  that  is,   to  the  violation  of 

p  Num.  4. 
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health,  or  that  happy  living,  which  consists  in  observing 
those  contracts,  which  mankind  thought  necessary  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  the  same  great  end ;  unless  where  God 
hath  superinduced  a  restraint,  making  an  instance  of  sobriety 
to  become  an  act  of  religion,  or  to  pass  into  an  expression  of 
duty  to  him:  but  then  it  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  religious 
sobriety,  and  may  be  instanced  in  fasting  or  abstinence  from 
some  kinds  of  meat,  or  some  times  or  manners  of  conjuga- 
tion. These  are  the  three  natural  laws,  described  in  the 
Christian  doctrine;  that  we  live,  1.  godly;  2.  soberly; 
3.  righteously.  And  the  particulars  of  the  first  are  ordinarily 
to  be  determined  by  God  immediately,  or  his  vicegerents, 
and  by  reason  observing  and  complying  with  the  accidents  of 
the  world,  and  dispositions  of  things  and  persons ;  the  second, 
by  the  natural  order  of  nature,  by  sense,  and  by  experience ; 
and  the  third,  by  human  contracts  and  civil  laws. 

13.  The  result  of  the  preceding  discourse  is  this.  Man, 
who  was  designed  by  God  to  a  happy  life,  was  fitted  with 
sufficient  means  to  attain  that  end,  so  that  he  might,  if  he 
would,  be  happy ;  but  he  was  a  free  agent,  and  so  might 
choose.  And  it  is  possible,  that  man  may  fail  of  his  end,  and 
be  made  miserable,  by  God,  by  himself,  or  by  his  neighbour ; 
or,  by  the  same  persons,  he  may  be  made  happy  in  the  same 
proportions,  as  they  relate  to  him.  If  God  be  angry  or 
disobeyed,  he  becomes  our  enemy,  and  so  we  fail :  if  our 
neighbour  be  injured  or  impeded  in  the  direct  order  to  his 
happy  living,  he  hath  equal  right  against  us,  as  we  against 
him,  and  so  we  fail  that  way :  and  if  I  be  intemperate,  I 
grow  sick  and  worsted  in  some  faculty,  and  so  I  am  unhappy 
in  myself.  But  if  I  obey  God,  and  do  right  to  my  neigh- 
bour, and  confine  myself  within  the  order  and  design  of 
nature ;  I  am  secured  in  all  ends  of  blessing,  in  which  I  can 
be  assisted  by  these  three,  that  is,  by  all  my  relatives ;  there 
being  no  end  of  man  designed  by  God  in  order  to  his 
happiness,  to  which  these  are  not  proper  and  sufficient 
instruments.  Man  can  have  no  other  relations,  no  other 
discourses,  no  other  regular  appetites,  but  what  are  served 
and  satisfied  by  religion,  by  sobriety,  and  by  justice.  There 
is  nothing,  whereby  we  can  relate  to  any  person,  who  can 
hurt  us,  or  do  us  benefit,  but  is  provided  for  in  these  three. 
These,  therefore,  are  all ;  and  these  are  sufficient. 
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14.  But  now  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  these  become  laws 
obliging  us  to  sin,  if  we  transgress,  even  before  any  positive 
law  of  God  be  superinduced :  for  else,  how  can  it  be  a 
natural  law,  that  is,  a  law  obliging  all  nations  and  all  persons, 
ieven  such  who  have  had  no  intercourse  with  God  by  way  of 
special  revelation,  and  have  lost  all  memory  of  tradition? 
For  either  such  persons,  whatsoever  they  do,  shall  obtain 
that  end,  which  God  designed  for  them  in  their  nature,  that 
is,  a  happy  life  according  to  the  duration  of  an  immortal 
nature ;  or  eke  they  shall  perish  for  prevaricating  of  these 
laws.  And  yet,  if  they  were  no  laws  to  them,  and  decreed 
and  made  sacred  by  sanction,  promulgation,  and  appendant 
penalties,  they  could  not  so  oblige  them,  as  to  become  the 
rule  of  virtue  or  vice. 

15.  When  God  gave  us  natural  reason,  that  is,  sufficient 
ability  to  do  all  that  should  be  necessary  to  live  well  and 
happily,  he  also  knew,  that  some  appetites  might  be  irregular, 
just  as  some  stomachs  would  be  sick,  and  some  eyes  blind ; 
and  a  man,  being  a  voluntary  agent,  might  choose  an  evil 
with  as  little  reason,  as  the  angels  of  darkness  did,  that  is, 
they  might  do  unreasonably  j  because  they  would  do  so ;  and 
then  a  man's  understanding  should  serve  him  but  as  an 
instrument  of  mischief,  and  his  will  carry  him  on  to  it  with  a 
blind  and  impotent  desire ;  and  then  the  beauteous  order  of 
creatures  would  be   discomposed  by  unreasonable,  and  un- 
considering,  or  evil  persons.     And  therefore  it  was  most 
necessary,  that  man  should  have  his  appetites  confined  within 
the  designs  of  nature,  and  the  order  to  his  end  ;  for  a  will, 
without  the  restraint  of  a  superior  power  or  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding, is  like  a  knife  in  a  child's  hand,  as  apt  for 
mischief  as  for  use.    Therefore  it  pleased  God  to  bind  man, 
by  the  signature  of  laws,  to  observe  those  great  natural 
reasons,  without  which  man  could  not  arrive  at  the  great  end 
of  God's  designing;    that  is,  he  could  not  live  well   and 
happily.     God,  therefore,  made  it  the  first  law  to  love  him ; 
and,  which  is  all  one,  to  worship  him,  to  speak  honour  of 
him,  and  to  express  it  in  all  our  ways,  the  chief  whereof  is 
obedience.    And  this  we  find  in  the  instance  of  that  positive 
precept,  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  and  which  was  nothing 
but  a  particular  of  the  great  general.     But  in  this  there  is 
little  scruple,  because  it  id  not  imaginable,  that  God  would, 
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in  any  period  of  time,  not  take  care,  that  himself  be  honoured, 
his  glory  being  the  very  end,  why  he  made  man ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  certain,  that  this  did,  at  the  very  first,  pass 
into  a  law. 

16.  But  concerning  this  and  other  things,  which  are 
usually  called  natural  laws,  I  consider,  that  the  things  them- 
selves were  such,  that  the  doing  them  was  therefore  declared 
to  be  a  law,  because  the  not  doing  them  did  certainly  bring 
a  punishment  proportionable  to  the  crime,  that  is,  a  just 
deficiency  from  the  end  of  creation,  from  a  good  and  happy 
life  :  2.  and  also  a  punishment  of  a  guilty  conscience :  which 
I  do  not  understand  to  be  a  fear  of  hell,  or  of  any  super- 
vening penalty,  unless  the  conscience  be  accidentally  in- 
structed into  such  fears  by  experience  or  revelation;  but 
it  is  a  "  malum  in  genere  rationis,"  a  disease  or  evil  of  the 
reasonable  faculty;  that,  as  there  is  a  rare  content  in  the 
discourses  of  reason,  there  is  a  satisfaction,  an  acquiescency, 
like  that  of  creatures  in  their  proper  place,  and  .definite 
actions,  and  competent  perfections  ;  so,  in  prevaricating  the 
natural  law,  there  is  a  dissatisfaction,  a  disease,  a  removing 
out  of  the  place,  an  unquietness  of  spirit,  even  when  there  is 
no  monitor  or  observer.  "  Ade6  facinora  atque  flagitia  sua 
ipsi  quoque  in  supplicium  verterant.  Neque  frustnl  prastan- 
tissimus  [Plato]  sapientise  firmare  solitus  est,  si  recludantur 
tyrannorum  mentes,  posse  aspici  laniatus  et  ictus,  quando  ut 
corpora  verberibus,  itst  saevitii,  libidine,  malis  consult  is  ani- 
mus dilaceretur/'  said  Tacitus  '  out  of  Plato r,  whose  words 
are ;  'Ax*a  7roX?Juii$  toy  peyaXou  PariXeuf  eiriXapo/JUVOf,  n  <&h\ou 
orouovv  ffcwiXsuf  >j  tivvarrou,  xamtbev  ouiev  byiig  ov  t5$  ^Mf? 
aXkk  hafAgfjLaariyufAevnv  xai  ouhtif  fit(rriiv9  viro  .ETriofxiuv  xai  afo/tiaf. 
It  is  naturally  certain,  that  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  torments 
themselves,  and  is  a  hook  in  their  nostrils,  and  a  scourge  to 
their  spirit1;  and  the  pungency  of  forbidden  lust  is  truly  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  full  of  anguish  and  secret  vexation. 

Quid)  deraena,  jnanifesta  Degas?  En  pectus  inustie 
Deformant  maculae,  vitiisque  inolcvit  imago, 

said  Claud  ian1  of  Rufinus.     And   it  is  certain  to  us,   and 

«  Anna).  ?i.  6.  r  In  Gorgia,  $  61. 

*  Lacianu  in  Catapl.      Rhadamanthns,  'Ovfa*  h  tic  v/juh  «r«nf&  i^yiamt 

t.  Hi.  p.  905. 

*  Claudian.  de  Rnfin.  lib.  ii.  504. 
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verified  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  all  wise  nations, 
though  not  naturally  demonstrable,  that  this  secret  punish- 
ment is  sharpened  and  promoted  in  degrees  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  the  finger  of  the  same  hand,  that  writ  the  law  in  our 
understandings. 

17.  But  the  prevarications  of  the  natural  law  have  also 
their  portion  of  a  special  punishment,  besides  the  scourge  of 
an  unquiet  spirit.  The  man  that  disturbs  his  neighbour's 
rest,  meets  with  disturbances  himself :  and  since  I  have  natu- 
rally no  more  power  over  my  neighbour,  than  he  hath  over  me, 
(unless  he  descended  naturally  from  me,)  he  hath  an  equal 
privilege  to  defend  himself,  and  to  secure  his  quiet  by  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  my  happy  living,  as  I  do  his.  And  this 
equal  permission  is  certainly  so  great  a  sanction  and  sig- 
nature of  the  law  of  justice,  that,  in  the  just  proportion  of 
my  receding  from  the  reasonable  prosecution  of  my  end,  in 
the  same  proportion  and  degree  my  own  infelicity  is  become 
certain ;  and  this  in  several  degrees  up  to  the  loss  of  all, 
that  is,  of  life  itself:  for  where  no  farther  duration  or  differ- 
ing state  is  known,  there  death  is  ordinarily  esteemed  the 
greatest  infelicity;  where  something  beyond  it  is  known, 
there  also  it  is  known,  that  such  prevarication  makes  that 
farther  duration  to  be  unhappy.  So  that  an  affront  is  natu- 
rally punished  by  an  affront,  the  loss  of  a  tooth  with  the  loss 
of  a  tooth,  of  an  eye  with  an  eye,  the  violent  taking  away  of 
another  man's  goods  by  the  losing  my  own.  For  I  am  liable 
to  as  great  an  evil  as  I  infer,  and  naturally  he  is  not  unjust, 
that  inflicts  it.  And  he  that  is  drunk,  is  a  fool  or  a  madman 
for  the  time ;  and  that  is  his  punishment,  and  declares  the 
law  and  the  sin :  and  so  in  proportions  to  the  transgressions 
of  sobriety.  But  when  the  first  of  the  natural  laws  is  vio- 
lated, that  is,  God  is  disobeyed  or  dishonoured,  or  when  the 
greatest  of  natural  evils  is  done  to  our  neighbour,  then  death 
became  the  penalty:  to  the  first,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
world  ;  to  the  second,  at  the  restitution  of  the  world,  that  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  period.  He  that  did  attempt 
to  kill,  from  the  beginning  of  ages  might  have  been  resisted 
and  killed,  if  the  assaulted  could  not  else  be  safe ;  but  he 
that  killed  actually,  as  Cain  did,  could  not  be  killed  himself, 
till  the  law  was  made  in  Noah's  time ;  because  there  was  no 
person  living,  that  had  equal  power  on  him,  and  had  been 
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naturally  injured.  While  the  thing  was  doing,  the  assailant 
and  the  assailed  had  equal  power;  but  when  it  was  done, 
and  one  was  killed,  h$  that  had  the  power  or  right  of  killing 
his  murderer,  is  now  dead,  and  his  power  is  extinguished 
with  the  man.  But  after  the  flood,  the  power  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  some  trusted  person,  who  was  to  take  the 
forfeiture.  And  thus,  I  conceive,  these  natural  reasons,  ia 
order  to  their  proper  end,  became  laws,  and  bound  fast  by 
the  band  of  annexed  and  consequent  penalties.  "  Metuin 
prorsus  et  noxiam  conscientise  pro  foedere  haberi,"  said  Taci- 
tus"; and  that  fully  explains  my  sense. 

18.  And  thus  death  was  brought  into  the  world ;  not  by 
eveiy  prevarication  of  any  of  the  laws,  by  any  instance  of 
unreasonableness  :  for  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  the  action 
would  be  the  evil  of  the  suffering,  which  in  all  cases  would 
not  arrive  at  death ;  as  every  injury,  every  intemperance, 
should  not  have  been  capital.  But  some  things  were  made 
evil  by  a  superinduced  prohibition,  as  eating  one  kind  of 
fruit ;  some  things  were  evil  by  inordination :  the  first  was 
morally  evil,  the  second  was  evil  naturally.  Now  the  first 
sort  brought  in  death  by  a  prime  sanction ;  the  second,  by 
degrees  and  variety  of  accident.  For  every  disobedience 
and  transgression  of  that  law,  which  Qod  made  as  the 
instance  of  our  doing  him  honour  and  obedience,  is  an 
integral  violation  of  all  the  band  between  him  and  us ;  it 
does  not  grow  in  degrees,  according  to  the  instance  and 
subject  matter ;  for  it  is  as  great  a  disobedience  to  eat,  when 
he  hath  forbidden  us,  as  to  offer  to  climb  to  heaven  with  an 
ambitious  tower.  And  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  for  us 
to  fear,  and  just  in  him  to  make  us  at  once  suffer  death, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  natural  evils,  for  disobeying  him : 
to  which  death  we  may  arrive  by  degrees,  in  doing  actions 
against  the  reasonableness  of  sobriety  and  justice,  but  cannot 
arrive  by  degrees  of  disobedience  to  God,  or-  irreligion; 
because  every  such  act  deserves  the  worst  of  things,  but  the 
other  naturally  deserves  no  greater  evil  than  the  proportion 
of  their  own  inordination,  till  God,  by  a  superinduced  law, 
hath  made  them  also  to  become  acts  of  disobedience  as  well 
as  inordination,  that  is,  morally  evil,  as  well  as  naturally ; 
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for  "  by  the  law/'  saith  St.  Paul,  "  sin  became  exceedingly 
sinful*,"  ^at  is,  had  a  new  degree  of  obliquity  added  to  it. 
But  this  was  not  at  first.  For  therefore  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  Before,"  or  "  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but 
sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there  is  no  law* :"  meaning,  that 
those  sins,  which  were  forbidden  by  Moses's  law,  were  actu- 
ally in  the  manners  of  men  and  the  customs  of  the  world ; 
but  they  were  not  imputed,  that  is,  to  such  personal  punish- 
ments and  consequent  evils,  which  afterwards  those  sins  did 
introduce ;  because  those  sins,  which  were  only  evil  by  inor- 
dination,  and  discomposure  of  the  order  of  man's  end  of 
living  happily,  were  made  unlawful  upon  no  other  stock,  but 
that  God  would  have  man  to  Jive  happily;  and  therefore 
gave  him  reason,  to  effect  that  end ;  and  if  a  man  became 
unreasonable,  and  did  things  contrary  to  his  end,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  happy ;  that  is,  he  should  be 
miserable  in  proportion.  But  in  that  degree  and  manner  of 
evil  they  were  imputed ;  and  that  was  sanction  enough  to 
raise  natural  reason  up  to  the  constitution  of  a  law. 

19.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  nature,  being  thus  decreed  and 
made  obligatory,  was  a  sufficient  instrument  of  making  man 
happy,  that  is,  in  producing  the  end  of  his  creation.  But  as 
Adam  had  evil  discourses  and  irregular  appetites,  before  he 
fell,  (for  they  made  him  fall,)  and  as  the  angels,  who  had  no 
original  sin,  yet  they  chose  evil  at  the  first,  when  it  was 
wholly  arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so  or  otherwise  ;  so  did  man. 
*'  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions." Some  men  were  ambitious,  and  by  incompetent 
means  would  make  their  brethren  to  be  their  servants ;  some 
were  covetous,  and  would  usurp  that,  which,  by  an  earlier 
distinction,  had  passed  into  private  possession:  and  then 
they  made  new  principles,  and  new  discourses,  such  which 
were  reasonable  in  order  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but 
not  to  the  public  benefit,  and  therefore  would  prove  un- 
reasonable and  mischievous  to  themselves  at  last. 

20.  And  when  once  they  broke  the  order  of  creation,  it 
is  easy  to  understand,  by  what  necessities  of  consequence 
they  ran  into  many  sins  and  irrational  proceedings r.    jElian 
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tells  of  a  nation,  who  had  a  law  binding  them  to  beat  their 
parents  to  death  with  clubs,  when  they  lived  to  a  decrepit 
and  unprofitable  age.  The  Persian  Magi  mingled  with  their 
mothers  and  all  their  nearest  relatives.  And  by  a  law  of  the 
Venetians,  says  Bodinusz,  a  son  in  banishment  was  re- 
deemed from  the  sentence,  if  he  killed  his  banished  father. 
And  in  Homer's  time,  there  were  a  sort  of  pirates*,  who  pro- 
fessed robbing,  and  did  account  it  honourable.  But  the 
great  prevarications  of  the  laws  of  nature  were  in  the  first 
commandment ;  when  the  tradition  concerning  God  was 
derived  by  a  long  line,  and  there  were  no  visible  remon- 
strances of  an  extraordinary  power,  they  were  quickly 
brought  to  believe,  that  he  whom  they  saw  not,  was  not  at 
all,  especially  being  prompted  to  it  by  pride,  tyranny,  and  a 
loose  imperious  spirit b.  Others  fell  to  low  opinions  con- 
cerning God,  and  made  such  as  they  list  of  their  own ;  and 
they  were  like  to  be  strange  gods,  which  were  of  man's 
making.  When  man,  either  maliciously  or  carelessly,  became 
unreasonable  in  the  things  that  concerned  God,  God  was 
pleased  to  "  give  him  over  to  a  reprobate  mindc,"  that  is,  an 
unreasonable  understanding,  and  false  principles  concerning 
himself  and  his  neighbour,  that  his  sin  against  the  natural 
law  might  become  its  own  punishment,  by  discomposing  his 
natural  happiness.  Atheism  and  idolatry  brought  in  all  un- 
natural lusts,  and  many  unreasonable  injustices.  And  this 
we  learn  from  St.  Paul:  "  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things,  which  are  not  convenient d;"  that  is, 
incongruities  towards  the  end  of  their  creation  ;  and  so  they 
became  "  full  of  unrighteousness,  lust,  covetousness,  malice, 
envy,  strife,  and  murder,  disobedient  to  parents,,  breakers  of 
covenants,  unnatural  in  their  affections,"  and  in  their  pas- 
sions :  and  all  this  was  the  consequent  of  breaking  the  first 
natural  law.  "  They  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie ; 
for  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  affection8e.,, 
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21.  Now  God,  who  takes  more  care  for  the  good  of  man, 
than  man  does  for  his  own,  did  not  only  imprint  these  laws 
in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  man,  but  did  also  take 
care  to  make  this  light  shine  clear  enough  to  walk  by,  by 
adopting  some  instances  of  the  natural  laws  into  religion. 
Thus  the  law  against  murder  became  a  part  of  religion  in  the 
time  of  Noah ;  and  some  other  things  were  then  added  con- 
cerning worshipping  God,  against  idolatry,  and  against  un- 
natural and  impure  mixtures.  Sometimes  God  superadded 
judgments,  as  to  the  23,000  Assyrians  for  fornication.  For 
although  these  punishments  were  not  threatened  to  the  crime 
in  the  sanction  and  expression  of  any  definite  law,  and  it 
could  not  naturally  arrive  to  it  by  its  inordination ;  yet  it 
was  as  agreeable  to  the  Divine  justice  to  inflict  it,  as  to 
inflict  the  pains  of  hell  upon  evil  livers,  who  yet  had  not  any 
revelation  of  such  intolerable  danger :  for  it  was  sufficient, 
that  God  had  made  such  crimes  to  be  against  their  very 
nature ;  and  they  who  will  do  violence  to  their  nature,  to  do 
themselves  hurt,  and  to  displease  God,  deserve  to  lose  the 
title  to  all  those  good  things,  which  God  was  pleased  to 
design  for  man's  final  condition.  And  because  it  grew 
habitual,  customary,  and  of  innocent  reputation,  it  pleased 
God  to  call  this  precept  out  of  the  darkness,  whither  their 
evil  customs  and  false  discourses  had  put  it ;  and  by  such  an 
extra-regular,  but  very  signal  punishment,  to  remind  them, 
that  the  natural  permissions  of  concubinate  were  only  con- 
fined to  the  ends  of  mankind,  and  were  hallowed  only  by  the 
faith  and  the  design  of  marriage.  And  this  was  signified  by 
St.  Paul,  in  these  words :  "  They  that  sin  without  the  law, 
shall  also  perish  without  the  lawf ;"  that  is,  by  such  judg- 
ments, which  God  hath  inflicted  on  evil  livers  in  several 
periods  of  the  world,  irregularly  indeed,  not  signified  in  kind, 
but  yet  sent  into  the  world  with  designs  of  a  great  mercy ; 
that  the  ignorances,  and  prevarications,  and  partial  abolitions 
of  the  natural  law,  might  be  cured  and  restored,  and  by 
the  dispersion  of  prejudices  the  state  of  natural  reason  be 
redintegrate. 

22.  Whatsoever  was  besides  this,  was  accidental  and 
emergent ;  such  as  were  the  discourses  of  wise  men,  which 
God  raised  up  in  several  countries  and  ages,  as  Job,  and 
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Eliphaz,  and  Bildad,  and  those  of  the  families  of  the 
patriarchs  dispersed  into  several  countries;  and  constant 
tradition  in  some  noble  and  more  eminent  descents.  And 
yet  all  this  was  so  little  and  imperfect,  not  in  itself,  but  in 
respect  of  the  thick  cloud  man  had  drawn  before  his 
understanding,  that  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  a  great  proportion.  Almost  all  the  world  were  idolaters ; 
and  when  they  had  broken  the  first  of  the  natural  laws,  the 
breach  of  the  other  was  not  only  naturally  consequent,  but 
also,  by  Divine  judgment,  it  descended  infallibly.  And  yet 
God,  pitying  mankind,  did  not  only  still  continue  the  former 
remedies,  and  added  blessings,  "  giving  them  fruitful  seasons, 
and  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,"  so  leaving 
the  nations  without  excuse ;  but  also  made  a  very  noble 
change  in  the  world :  for  having  chosen  an  excellent  family, 
the  fathers  of  which  lived  exactly  according  to  the  natural 
law,  and  with  observation  of  those  few  superadded  precepts, 
in  which  God  did  specificate  their  prime  duty,  having 
swelled  that  family  to  a  great  nation,  and  given  them  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  land,  which  God  took  from  seven 
nations,  because  they  were  egregious  violators  of  the  natural 
law,  he  was  pleased  to  make  a  very  great  restitution  and 
declaration  of  the  natural  law,  in  many  instances  of  religion 
and  justice,  which  he  framed  into  positive  precepts,  and 
adopted  them  into  the  family  of  the  first  original  instances, 
making  them  as  necessary  in  the  particulars,  as  they  were  in 
the  primary  obligation ;  but  the  instances  were  such,  whereof 
some  did  relate  only  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  others  to  such  universal  contracts,  which  obliged 
all  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  equal  necessity  of  all  mankind 
to  admit  them.  And  these  himself  writ  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  dressed  up  their  nation  into  a  body  politic  by  an 
excellent  system  of  politic  laws,  and  adorned  it  with  a  rare 
religion,  and  left  this  nation  as  a  piece  of  leaven  in  a  mass  of 
dough,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  God,  and  happiness  to 
themselves,  by  those  instruments,  which  he  had  now  very 
much  explicated,  but  also  to  transmit  the  same  reasonable 
propositions  into  other  nations :  and  he  therefore  multiplied 
them  to  a  great  necessity  of  a  dispersion,  that  they  might 
serve  the  ends  of  God  and  of  the  natural  law,  by  their 
ambulatory  life   and  their  numerous  disseminations.      And 
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this  was  it,  which  St.  Paul  affirms,  "  The  law  was  added 
because  of  transgression*:"  meaning,  that  because  men  did 
transgress  the  natural,  God  brought  Moses's  law  into  the 
world,  to  be  as  a  strand  to  the  inundation  of  impiety.  And 
thus  the  world  stood,  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come :  for 
so  we  are  taught  by  the  Apostle,  "  The  law  was  added 
because  of  transgression ;"  but  the  date  of  this  was  to  expire 
at  a  certain  period,  it  was  added  to  serve  but  "  till  the  seed 
should  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made." 

23.  For,  because  Moses's  law  was  but  an  imperfect  ex- 
plication of  the  natural ;  there  being  divers  parts  of  the  three 
laws  of  nature  not  at  all  explicated  by  that  covenant,  not  the 
religion  of  prayers,  not  the  reasonableness  of  temperance 
and  sobriety  in  opinion  and  diet;  and  in  the  more  noble 
instances  of  humanity  and  doing  benefit,  it  was  so  short,  that, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  law  could  not  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect ;"  and,  which  was  most  of  all  considerable, 
it  was  confined  to  a  nation ;  and  the  other  parts  of  mankind 
had  made  so  little  use  of  the  records  of  that  nation,  that  all 
the  world  was  placed  "  in  darkness,  and  sate  in  the  shadow 
of  death :"  therefore  it  was,  that  in  great  mercy  God  sent  his 
Son,  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel:"  to  instruct  those,  and  consummate  these; 
that  the  imperfection  of  the  one,  and  the  mere  darkness  of 
the  other,  might  be  illustrated  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
And  this  was  by  restoring  the  light  of  nature;  which  they  by 
evil  customs,  and  false  principles,  and  evil  laws,  had  obscured ; 
by  restoring  man  to  the  liberty  of  his  spirit,  by  freeing  him 
from  the  slavery  of  sin,  under  which  they  were  so  lost  and 
oppressed,  that  all  their  discourses  and  conclusions,  some  of 
their  moral  philosophy,  and  all  their  habitual  practices,  were 
but  servants  of  sin,  and  made  to  co-operate  to  that  end,  not 
which  God  intended  as  perfective  of  human  nature,  but  which 
the  devil  and  vicious  persons  superinduced,  to  serve  little 
ends  and  irregular,  and  to  destroy  the  greater. 

24.  For  certain  it  is,  Christianity  is  nothing  else  but  the 
'  most  perfect  design  that  ever  was,  to  make  a  man  be  happy 

in  his  whole  capacity:  and  as  the  law  was  to  the  Jews,  so 
was  philosophy  to  the  Gentiles,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them 
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to  Christ,  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  happiness,  and  the 
first  and  lowest  things  of  reason ;  that  when  Christ  was  come, 
all  mankind  might  become  perfect ;  that  is,  be  made  regular 
in  their  appetites,  wise  in  their  understandings,  assisted  in 
their  duties,  directed  to,  and  instructed  in,  their  great  ends. 
And  this  is  that,  which  the  Apostle  calls  "  being  perfect  men  „ 
in  Christ  Jesus ;"  perfect  in  all  the  intendments  of  nature, 
and  in  all  the  designs  of  God.  And  this  was  brought  to  pass 
by  discovering,  and  restoring,  and  improving  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  turning  it  all  into  religion. 

25.  For  the  natural  law  being  a  sufficient  and  a  propor- 
tionate instrument  and  means  to  bring  a  man  to  the  end 
designed  in  his  creation,  and  this  law  being  eternal  and 
unalterable,  (for  it  ought  to  be  as  lasting  and  as  unchangeable 
as  the  nature  itself,  so  long  as  it  was  capable  of  a  law,)  it  was 
not  imaginable,  that  the  body  of  any  law  should  make  a  new 
morality,  new  rules,  and  general  proportions,  either  of  justice, 
or  religion,  or  temperance,  or  felicity ;  the  essential  parts  of 
all  these  consisting  in  natural  proportions  and  means  toward 
the  consummation  of  man's  last  end,  which  was  first  intended, 
and  is  always  the  same.  It  is,  as  if  there  were  a  new  truth  in 
an  essential  and  a  necessary  proposition.  For  although  the 
instances  may  vary,  there  can  be  no  new  justice,  no  new 
temperance,  no  new  relations,  proper  and  natural  relations 
and  intercourses,  between  God  and  us ;  but  what  always  were 
in  praises  and  prayers,  in  adoration  and  honour,  and  in  the 
symbolical  expressions  of  God's  glory  and  our  needs. 

26.  Hence  it  comes,  that  that,  which  is  the  most  obvious 
and  notorious  appellative  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  it  is  "  a 
law  written  in  our  hearts,"  was  also  recounted  as  one  of  the 
glories  and  excellencies  of  Christianity.  Plutarch,  saying 
that "  Kings  ought  to  be  governed  by  laws,"  explains  himself, 
that  this  law  must  be  "  a  word,  not  written  in  books  and 
tables,  but  dwelling  in  the  mind,  a  living  rule,  the  interior 
guide  of  their  manners,  and  monitors  of  their  life h."  And 
this  was  the  same,  which  St.  Paul  expresses  to  be  the  guide 
of  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  of  all  men  naturally.  "  The  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nafure  the  things  contained  in 
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the  law ;  which  shows  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
heartsU"  And  that  we  may  see  it  was  the  law  of  nature, 
that  returned  in  the  sanctions  of  Christianity,  God  declares, 
that,  in  the  constitution  of  this  law,  he  would  take  no  other 
course  than  at  first,  that  is,  he  would  write  them  in  the  hearts 
of  men:  indeed  with  a  new  style,  with  a  quill  taken  from 
the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove ;  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  be  the 
great  engraver  and  the  scribe  of  the  new  covenant,  but  the 
hearts  of  men  should  be  the  tables.  "  For  this  is  the  cove- 
nant, that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  into  their 
minds  will  I  write  them:  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more k :"  that  is,  I  will  provide  a  means 
to  expiate  all  the  iniquities  of  man,  and  restore  him  to  the 
condition  of  his  first  creation,  putting  him  into  the  same 
order  towards  felicity,  which  I  first  designed  to  him,  and  that 
also  by  the  same  instruments.  Now  I  consider,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  took  very  great  care,  that  all  the  records  of  the 
law  of  Jesus  should  be  carefully  kept  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  books  and  sermons ;  which,  being  an  act  of  pro- 
vidence and  mercy,  was  a  provision,  lest  they  should  be  lost 
or  mistaken,  as  they  were  formerly,  when  God  writ  some  of 
them  in  tables  of  stone  for  the  use  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and 
all  of  them  in  the  first  tables  of  nature  with  the  finger  of 
creation,  as  now  he  did  in  the  new  creature,  by  the  finger  of 
the  Spirit.  But  then,  writing  them  in  the  tables  of  our  minds 
besides  the  other,  can  mean  nothing  but  placing  them  there, 
where  they  were  before,  and  from  whence  we  blotted  them 
by  the  mixtures  of  impure  principles  and  discourses.  But  I 
descend  to  particular  and  more  minute  considerations. 

27.  The  laws  of  nature  either  are  bands  of  religion,  justice, 
or  sobriety.  Now  I  consider  concerning  religion,  that  when- 
ever God  hath  made  any  particular  precepts  to  a  family,  as 
to  Abraham's ;  or  to  a  single  person,  as  to  the  man  of  Judah 
prophesying  against  the  altar  of  Bethel ;  or  to  a  nation,  as 
to  the  Jews  at  Sinai;  or  to  all  mankind,  as  to  the  world 
descending  from  Noah ;  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  trial  or  an 
instance  of  our  obedience,  a  particular  prosecution  of  the 
law  of  nature,  whereby  we  are  obliged  to  do  honour  to  God, 

1  Rom.  ii.  14.  k  Heb.  z.  16, 17. 
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which  was  to  be  done  by  such  expressions,  which  are  natural 
intercourses  between  God  and  us,  or  such  as  he  hath  made 
to  be  so.  Now  in  Christianity  we  are  wholly  left  to  that 
manner  of  prosecuting  this  first  natural  law,  which  is  natural 
and  proportionable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  the  holy 
Jesus  calls  "  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  truth :"  in  spirit, 
that  is,  with  our  souls  heartily  and  devoutly,  so  as  to  exclude 
hypocrisy  and  indifferency ;  and  in  truth,  that  is,  without  a 
he,  without  vain  imaginations  and  phantastic  resemblances 
of  him,  which  were  introduced  by  the  evil  customs  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  without  such  false  guises  and  absurd  inde- 
cencies, which,  as  they  are  contrary  to  man's  reason,  so  are 
they  contrary  to  the  glory  and  reputation  of  God ' ;  such  as 
was  that  universal  custom  of  all  nations,  of  sacrificing  in 
man's  blood,  and  offering  festival-lusts  and  impurities  in  the 
solemnities  of  their  religion;  for  these  being  against  the 
purpose  and  design  of  God,  and  against  right  reason,  are  a 
lie,  and  enemies  to  the  truth  of  a  natural  and  proper  religion. 
The  holy  Jesus  only  commanded  us  to  pray  often,  and  to 
praise  God,  to  speak  honour  of  his  name,  not  to  use  it  lightly 
and  vainly,  to  believe  him,  to  revere  the  instruments  and 
ministers  of  religion,  to  ask  for  what  we  need,  to  put  our 
trust  in  God,  to  worship  him,  to  obey  him,  and  to  love  him ; 
for  all  these  are  but  the  expressions  of  love. .  And  this  is  all 
Christ  spake  concerning  the  first  natural  law,  the  law  of 
religion.  For  concerning  the  ceremonies  or  sacraments,  which 
he  instituted,  they  are  but  few,  and  they  become  matter  of 
duty  but  by  accident ;  as  being  instruments  and  rites  of  con- 
signing those  effects  and  mercies,  which  God  sent  to  the 
world  by  the  means  of  this  law,  and  relate  rather  to  the 
contract  and  stipulation,  which  Christ  made  for  us,  than  to 
the  natural  order  between  duty  and  felicity. 

28.  Now  all  these  are  nothing  but  what  we  are  taught  by 
natural  reason,  that  is,  what  God  enabled  us  to  understand, 
to  be  fit  instruments  of  intercourse  between  God  and  us,  and 
what  was  practised  and  taught  by  sober  men  in  all  ages  and 
all  nations,  whose  records  we  have  received,  as  I  shall  remark 
at  the  margent  of  the  several  precepts.  For  to  make  these 
appear  certainly  and  naturally  necessary,  there  was  no  more 

1  Polyd.  Virg.  de  Invent.  1.  v.  c.  8. 
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requisite,  but  that  man  should  know  there  was  a  God,  that 
is,  an  eternal  Being,  which  gave  him  all  that  he  had  or  was ; 
and  to  know  what  himself  was,  that  is,  indigent  and  neces- 
sitous of  himself,  needing  help  of  all  the  creatures,  exposed 
to  accidents  and  calamity,  and  defensible  no  ways  but  by  the 
same  hand  that  made  him ;  creation  and  conservation,  in  the 
philosophy  of  all  the  world,  being  but  the  same  act,  continuing 
and  flowing  on  him  from  an  instant  to  duration,  as  a  line 
from  its  mathematical  point.  And  for  this  God  took  sufficient 
care;  for  he  conversed  with  man,  in  the  very  first,  in  such  * 
clear,  and  certain,  and  perceptible  transaction,  that  a  man 
could  as  certainly  know  that  God  was,  as  that  man  was.  And 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  he  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness,  but  gave  such  testimonies  of  himself  that  were 
sufficient;  for  they  did  actually  persuade  all  nations,  bar- 
barous and  civil,  into  the  belief  of  a  Godm.  And  it  is  but  a 
nicety  to  consider,  whether  or  no  that  proposition  can  be 
naturally  demonstrated.  For  it  was  sufficient  to  all  God's 
purposes  and  to  all  man's,  that  the  proposition  was  actually 
believed;  the  instances  were  therefore  sufficient  to  make 
foith,  because  they  did  it.  And  a  man  may  remove  himself 
so  far  from  all  the  degrees  of  aptness  to  believe  a  proposition, 
that  nothing  shall  make  them  join.  For  if  there  were  a  sect 
of  witty  men,  that  durst  not  believe  their  senses,  because 
they  thought  them  fallible,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  some  men 
should  think  eveiy  reason  reprovable.  But  in  such  cases 
demonstration  is  a  relative  term,  and  signifies  every  probation, 
greater  or  lesser,  which  does  actually  make  faith  in  any 
proposition ;  and  in  this  God  hath  never  been  deficient,  but 
hath  to  all  men,  that  believe  him,  given  sufficient  to  confirm 
them ;  to  those  few,  that  believed  not,  sufficient  to  reprove 

them. 

29.  Now  in  all  these  actions  of  religion,  which  are  naturally 
consequent  to  this  belief,  there  is  no  scruple,  but  in  the 
instance  of  faith,  which  is  presented  to  be  an  infused  grace, 
an  immission  from  God,  and  that  for  its  object  it  hath 
principles  supernatural,  that  is,  naturally  incredible;  and 
therefore,  faith  is  supposed  a  grace  above  the  greatest  strength 

■   Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.    TaZra.  6  "EXXw  xiyii,  xtu  o  Bafi&p*;  xiyt*,  juu  o 
fcroprnic,  **1  o  &«Xattmc,  *a2  »  0*9«c,  »u  o  mv^oc. — p.  6.  ed.  Dav. 
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of  reason.     But  in  this  I  consider,  that,  if  we  look  into  all 
the  sermons  of  Christ",  we  shall  not  easily  find  any  doctrine, 
that,  in  any  sense,  troubles  natural  philosophy,  but  only  that 
of  the  resurrection :  (for  I  do  not  think  those  mystical  ex» 
pressions  of  plain  truths,  such  as  are,  "  being  born  again, 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  being  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  him,"  to  be  exceptions  in  this  assertion.)     And 
although  some  Gentiles  did  believe  and  deliver  that  article, 
and  particularly  Chrysippus,  and  the  Thracians,  (as  Mela  and 
Solinus  report  of  them ;)  yet  they  could  not  naturally  dis- 
course themselves  into  it,   but  had  it  from  the  imperfect 
report  and  opinion  of  some  Jews,  that  dwelt  among  them : 
and  it  was  certainly  a  revelation  or  a  proposition,  sent  into 
the  world  by  God.     But  then  the  believing  it  is  so  far  from 
being  above  or  against  nature,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  reasonable,  than  to  believe  any  thing,  which  God 
tells  us,  or  which  is  told  us  by  a  man  sent  from  God,  with 
mighty  demonstration  of  his  power  and  veracity.     Naturally 
our  bodies  cannot  rise,  that  is,  there  is  no  natural  agent  or 
natural  cause  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect ;  but  this  is  an 
effect  of  a  Divine  power :  and  he  hath  but  a  little  stock  of 
natural  reason,  who  cannot  conclude,  that  the  sajne  power, 
which  made  us  out  of  nothing,  can  also  restore  us  to  the 
same  condition,  as  well  and  easily,  from  dust  and   ashes 
certainly,  as  from  mere  nothing.     And  in  this,  and  in  all  the 
like  cases,  faith  is  a  submission  of  the  understanding  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  confessing,  that  God 
is  truth,  and  that  he  is  omnipotent ;  that  is,  he  can  do  what 
he  will,  and  he  will,  when  he  hath  once  said  it.     And  we  are 
now  as  ignorant  of  the  essence  and  nature  of  forms,  and  of 
that,  which  substantially  distinguishes  man  from  man,  or  an 
angel  from  an  angel,  as  we  were  of  the  greatest  article  of  our 
religion,  before  it  was  revealed ;  and  we  shall  remain  ignorant 
for  ever  of  many  natural  things,  unless  they  be  revealed ; 
and  unless  we  knew  all  the  secrets  of  philosophy,  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  and  the  rules  and  propositions  of  all  things 
and  all  creatures,  we  are  fools,  if  we  say,  that  what  we  call 
an  article  of  faith,  I  mean,  truly  such,  is  against  natural 
reason.     It  may  be   indeed  as  much  against  our  natural 

•  Ap«4  lacUot  I.  tii.  c.  f3. 
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reasonings,  as  those  reasonings  are  against  truth.  But  if  we 
remember,  how  great  an  ignorance  dwells  upon  us  all,  it  will 
be  found  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  only  to 
inquire,  whether  God  hath  revealed  any  such  proposition; 
and  then  not  to  say,  It  is  against  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore an  article  of  faith ;  but  I  am  told  a  truth,  which  I  knew 
not  till  now,  and  so  my  reason  is  become  instructed  into  a 
new  proposition.  And  although  Christ  hath  given  us  no  new 
moral  precepts,  but  such  which  were  essentially  and  naturally 
reasonable,  in  order  to  the  end  of  man's  creation ;  yet  we  may 
easily  suppose  him  to  teach  us  many  a  new  truth,  which  we 
knew  not,  and  to  explicate  to  us  many  particulars  of  that 
estate,  which  God  designed  for  man  in  his  first  production, 
but  yet  did  not  then  declare  to  him ;  and  to  furnish  him  with 
new  revelations,  and  to  signify  the  greatness  of  the  designed 
end,  to  become  so  many  arguments  of  endearment  to  secure 
his  duty,  that  is,  indeed,  to  secure  his  happiness  by  the 
infallible  using  the  instruments  of  attaining  it. 

30.  This  is  all  I  am  to  say  concerning  the  precepts  of 
religion  Jesus  taught  us:  he  took  off  those  many  super- 
induced rites,  which  God  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  and  reduced 
us  to  the  natural  religion ;  that  is,  to  such  expressions  of  duty, 
which  all  wise  men  and  nations  used ;  save  only,  that  he  took 
ttway  the  rite  of  sacrificing  beasts0,  because  it  was  now 
determined  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  sufficiently 
and  eternally  reconciled  all  the  world  to  God.  All  the  other 
things,  as  prayers,  and  adoration,  and  eucharist,  and  faith  in 
God,  are  Of  a  natural  order  and  an  unalterable  expression : 
and,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
address  to  God  than  these,  no  other  expression  of  his  glories 
and  our  needs ;  both  which  must  for  ever  be  signified. 

31.  Secondly;  concerning  the  second  natural  precept, 
Christian  religion  hath  also  added  nothing  beyond  the  first 
obligation,  but  explained  it  all :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to  them  ' ;"  that  is  the  eternal  rule 
t>f  justice ;  and  that  binds  contracts,  keeps  promises,  affirms 
truth,  makes  subjects  obedient,  and  princes  just;  it  gives 

•  Jutt.  Mart.  Ret  p.  ad  Orthodox,  ad  qn.  83.  Terttil.  adv.  Marcion.  ii.  I. 
MaJmoD.  Moreh  Nevochim,  I.  Hi.  c.  3J. 
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security  to  marts  and  banks,  and  introduces  an  equality  of 
condition  upon  all  the  world,  save  only  when  an  inequality  is 
necessary,  that  is,  in  the  relations  of  government,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  common  q  rights  of  equal  titles  and  pos- 
sessions, that  there  be  some  common  term  endued  with 
power,  who  is  to  be  the  father  of  all  men  by  an  equal  pro- 
vision, that  every  man's  rights  be  secured  by  that  fear,  which 
naturally  we  shall  bear  to  him,  who  can,  and  will,  punish  all 
unreasonable  and  unjust  violations  of  property.  And  con- 
cerning this  also,  the  holy  Jesus  hath  added  an  express 
precept  of  paying  tribute,  and  all  Caesar's  dues,  to  Caesar : 
in  all  other  particulars,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  instances  and 
minutes  of  justice  be  appointed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  several  kingdoms  and  republics.  And  therefore  it  was, 
that  Christianity  so  well  combined  with  the  government  of 
heathen  princes r ;  because,  whatsoever  was  naturally  just,  or 
declared  so  by  the  political  power,  their  religion  bound  them 
to  observe,  making  obedience  to  be  a  double  duty,  a  duty 
both  of  justice  and  religion :  and  the  societies  of  Christians 
growing  up  from  conventicles  to  assemblies,  from  assemblies 
to  societies,  introduced  no  change  in  the  government;  but 
by  little  and  little  turned  the  commonwealth  into  a  church, 
till  the  world  being  Christian,  and  justice  also  being  religion, 
obedience  to  princes,  observation  of  laws,  honesty  in  con- 
tracts, faithfulness  in  promises,  gratitude  to  benefactors, 
simplicity  in  discourse,  and  ingenuity  in  all  pretences  and 
.transactions,  became  the  characterisms  of  Christian  men,  and 
the  word  of  a  Christian  the  greatest  solemnity  of  stipulation 
in  the  world. 

32.  But  concerning  the  general,  I  consider,  that,  in  two 
very  great  instances,  it  was  remonstrated,  that  Christianity 
was  the  greatest  prosecution  of  natural  justice  and  equality 
in  the  whole  world.  The  one  was  in  an  election  of.  an 
apostle  into  the  place  of  Judas :  when  there  were  two  equal 
candidates  of  the  same  pretension  and  capacity,  the  question 
was  determined  by  lots,  which  naturally  was  the  arbitration 
in  questions,  whose  parts  were  wholly  indifferent ;  and  as  it 

*  Singolornm  interest,  si  universi  regantnr. 
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was  used  in  all  times,  so  it  is  to  this  day  used  with  us  in 
many  places,  where,  lest  there  be  a  disagreement  concerning 
the  manner  of  tithing  some  creatures,  and  to  prevent  unequal 
arts  and  unjust  practices,  they  are  tithed  by  lot,  and  their 
fortuitous  passing  through  the  door  of  their  fold.  The  other 
is  in  the  cenobitic  life  of  the  first  Christians  and  apostles : 
they  had  all  things  in  common,  which  was  that  state  of 
nature,  in  which  men  lived  charitably  and  without  injustice, 
before  the  distinction  of  dominions  and  private  rights.  But 
from  this  manner  of  life  they  were  soon  driven,  by  the  public 
necessity  and  constitution  of  affairs. 

33.  Thirdly;  whatsoever  else  is  in  the  Christian  law,  con- 
cerns the  natural  precept  of  sobriety,  in  which  there  is  some 
variety  and  some  difficulty.  In  the  matter  of  carnality,  the 
holy  Jesus  did  clearly  reduce  us  to  the  first  institution  of 
marriage  in  Paradise,  allowing  no  other  mixture,  but  what 
was  first  intended  in  the  creation  and  first  sacramental  union : 
and  in  the  instance  he  so  permitted  us  to  the  natural  law, 
that  he  was  pleased  to  mention  no  instance  of  forbidden  lust, 
but  in  general  and  comprehensive  terms  of  adultery  and 
fornication :  in  the  other,  which  are  still  more  unnatural,  as 
their  names  are  concealed  and  hidden  in  shame  and  secrecy, 
we  are  to  have  no  instructor,  but  the  modesty  and  order  of 
nature. 

34.  As  an  instance  of  this  law  of  sobriety,  Christ  super- 
added the  whole  doctrine  of  humility,  which  Moses  did  not, 
and  which  Beemed  almost  to  be  extinguished  in  the  world ; 
and  it  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  "  sapere  ad  sobrietatem,"  the 
reasonableness  or  wisdom  of  sobriety.  And  it  is  all  the 
reason  in  the  world,  that  a  man  should  think  of  himself,  but 
just  as  he  is.  He  is  deceived,  that  thinks  otherwise,  and  is  a 
fool.  And  when  we  consider,  that  pride  makes  wars,  and 
causes  affronts,  and  no  man  loves  a  proud  man,  and  he  loves 
no  man  but  himself  and  his  flatterers,  we  shall  understand, 
that  the  precept  of  humility  is  an  excellent  art,  and  a  happy 
instrument  towards  human  felicity.  And  it  is  no  way  con- 
tradicted by  a  natural  desire  of  honour ;  it  only  appoints  just 
and  reasonable  ways  of  obtaining  it.  We  are  not  forbidden 
to  receive  honour ;  but  to  seek  it  for  designs  of  pride  and 
complacency,  or  to  make  it  rest  in  our  hearts.  But  when 
the  hand  of  virtue  receives  the  honour,  and  transmits  it  to 
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God  from  our  own  head,  the  desires  of  nature  are  sufficiently 
satisfied,  and  nothing  of  religion  contradicted.  And  it  is 
certain,  by  all  the  experience  of  the  world,  that  in  every  state 
and  order  of  men,  he,  that  is  most  humble  in  proportion  to 
that  state,  is  (if  all  things  else  be  symbolical)  the  most 
honoured  person.  For  it  is  very  observable,  that  when  God 
designed  man  to  a  good  and  happy  life,  as  the  natural  end  of 
his  creation,  to  verify  this,  God  was  pleased  to  give  him 
objects  sufficient  and  apt  to  satisfy  every  appetite ;  I  say,  to 
satisfy  it  naturally,  not  to  satisfy  those  extravagancies,  which 
might  be  accidental,  and  procured  by  the  irregularity  either 
of  will  or  understanding f ;  not  to  answer  him  in  all  that  his 
desires  could  extend  to,  but  to  satisfy  the  necessity  of  every 
appetite ;  all  the  desires  that  God  made,  not  all  that  man 
should  make.  For  we  see,  even  in  those  appetites  which  are 
common  to  men  and  beasts,  all  the  needs  of  nature,  and  all 
the  ends  of  creation  are  served,  by  the  taking  such  pro- 
portions of  their  objects,  which  are  ordinate  to  their  end,  and 
which  in  man  we  call  temperance,  (not  as  much  as  they 
naturally  can;)  such  as  are  mixtures  of  sexes  merely  for 
production  of  their  kind,  eating  and  drinking  for  needs  and 
hunger.  And  yet  God  permitted  our  appetites  to  be  able  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mere  natural  design,  that 
God,  by  restraining  them,  and  putting  the  fetters  of  laws  upon 
them,  might  turn  natural  desires  into  sobriety,  and  sobriety 
into  religion,  they  becoming  servants  of  the  commandment. 
And  now  we  must  not  call  all  those  swellings  of  appetites 
natural  inclination,  nor  the  satisfaction  of  such  tumours  and 
excrescencies  any  part  of  natural  felicities :  but  that,  which 
does  just  co-operate  to  those  ends,  which  perfect  human 
nature  in  order  to  its  proper  end.  For  the  appetites  of  meat, 
and  drink,  and  pleasures,  are  but  intermedial  and  instru- 
mental to  the  end,  and  are  not  made  for  themselves,  but  first 
for  the  end,  and  then  to  serve  God  in  the  instances  of 
obedience.  And  just  so  is  the  natural  desire  of  honour 
intended  to  be  a  spur  to  virtue,  (for  to  virtue  only  it  j* 
naturally  consequent,  or  to  natural  and  political  superiority :) 

*  Vina  sitim  sedan  t,  natis  Venus  alma  creandis 
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but  to  desire  it  beyond,  or  besides,  the  limit,  is  the  swelling 
and  the  disease  of  the  desire.  And  we  can  take  no  rule  for 
its  perfect  value,  but  by  the  strict  limits  of  the  natural  end, 
or  the  superinduced  end  of  religion  in  positive  restraints. 

35.  According  to  this  discourse  we  may  best  understand, 
that  even  the  severest  precepts  of  the  Christian  law  are  very 
consonant  to  nature  and  the  first  laws  of  mankind.  Such  is 
the  precept  of  self-denial,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
fining the  appetites  within  the  limits  of  nature :  for  there 
they  are  permitted,  (except  when  some  greater  purpose  is  to 
be  served,  than  the  present  answering  the  particular  desire,) 
and  whatsoever  is  beyond  it,  is  not  in  the  natural  order  to 
felicity ;  it  is  no  better  than  an  itch,  which  must  be  scratched 
and  satisfied,  but  it  is  unnatural.  But,  for  martyrdom  itself, 
quitting  our  goods,  losing  lands,  or  any  temporal  interest, 
they  are  now  become  as  reasonable  in  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  world,  as  taking  unpleasant  potions,  and 
suffering  a  member  to  be  cauterized,  in  sickness  or  disease. 
And  we  see,  that  death  is  naturally  a  less  evil  than  a  continual 
torment,  and  by  some  not  so  resented  as  fe  great  disgrace ; 
and  some  persons  have  chosen  it  for  sanctuary  and  remedy : 
and  therefore,  much  rather  shall  it  be  accounted  prudent  and 
reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  desires  of 
nature,  to  exchange  a  house  for  a  hundred,  a  friend  for  a 
patron,  a  short  affliction  for  a  lasting  joy,  and  a  temporal 
death  for  an  eternal  life.  For  so  the  question  is  stated  to  us 
by  Him,  that  understands  it  best.  True  it  is,  that  the  suffering 
of  losses,  afflictions,  and  death,  is  naturally  an  evil,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  a  natural  precept,  or  prime  injunction. 
But  when,  God  having  commanded  instances  of  religion,  man 
will  not  suffer  us  to  obey  God,  or  will  not  suffer  us  to  live, 
then  the  question  is,  Which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  most 
perfect  and  reasonable  desires  of  nature,  to  obey  God,  or  to 
obey  man;  to  fear  God,  or  to  fear  man;  to  preserve  our 
bodies,  or  to  preserve  our  souls;  to  secure  a  few  years  of 
uncertain  and  troublesome  duration,  or  an  eternity  of  a  very 
glorious  condition?  Some  men,  reasonably  enough,  choose  to 
die  for  considerations  lower  than  that  of  a  happy  eternity ; 
therefore  death  is  not  such  an  evil,  but  that  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  desired  and  reasonably  chosen,  and,  in  some,  be 
recompensed  at  the  highest  rate  of  a  natural  value:  and 'if 
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by  accident  we  happen  into  an  estate,  in  which  of  necessity 
one  evil  or  another  must  be  suffered,  certainly  nothing  is 
more  naturally  reasonable  and  eligible  than  to  choose  the 
least  evil ;  and  when  there  are  two  good  things  propounded 
to  our  choice,  both  which  cannot  be  possessed,  nothing  is 
more  certainly  the  object  of  a  prudent  choice  than  the 
greater  good.  And  therefore,  when  once  we  understand  the 
question  of  suffering,  and  self-denial,  and  martyrdom  to  this 
sense,  as  all  Christians  do,  and  all  wise  men  do,  and  all  sects 
of  men  do  in  their  several  persuasions,  it  is  but  remembering, 
that  to  live  happily  after  this  life  is  more  intended  to  us  by 
God,  and  is  more  perfective  of  human  nature,  than  to  live 
here  with  all  the  prosperity,  which  this  state  affords ;  and  it 
will  evidently  follow,  that  when  violent  men  will  not  let  us 
enter  into  that  condition  by  the  ways  of  nature  and  prime 
intendment,  that  is,  of  natural  religion,  justice,  and  sobriety, 
it  is  made,  in  that  case,  and  upon  that  supposition,  certainly, 
naturally,  and  infallibly  reasonable,  to  secure  the  perfective 
and  principal  design  of  our  felicity,  though  it  be  by  such 
instruments,  which  are  as  unpleasant  to  our  senses,  as  are  the 
instruments  of  our  restitution  to  health ;  since  both  one  and 
the  other,  in  the  present  conjunction  and  state  of  affairs,  are 
most  proportionable  to  reason,  because  they  are  so  to  the 
present  necessity ;  not  primarily  intended  to  us  by  God,  but 
superinduced  by  evil  accidents  and  the  violence  of  men.  And  4 
we  not  only  find,  that  Socrates  suffered  death  in  attestation  of 
a  God,  though  he  flattered  and  discoursed  himself  into  the 
belief  of  an  immortal  reward,  "  de  industria  consultee  sequa- 
nimitatis,  non  de  fiducia  compertae  veritatis,"  as  Tertullian 
says  of  him ;  but  we  also  find,  that  all  men,  that  believed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  firmly  and  unmovably,  made  no 
scruple  of  exchanging  their  life  for  the  preservation  of  virtue, 
with  the  interest  of  their  great  hope,  for  honour  sometimes, 
and  oftentimes  for  their  country. 

36.  Thus  the  holy  Jesus  perfected  and  restored  the 
natural  law,  and  drew  it  into  a  system  of  propositions,  and 
made  them  to  become  of  the  family  of  religion.  For  God  is 
so  zealous  to  have  man  attain  to  the  end,  to  which  he  first 
designed  him,  that  those  things,  which  he  hath  put  in  the 
natural  order  to  attain  that  end,  he  hath  bound  fast  upon  us, 
not  only  by  the  order  of  things,  by  which  it  was  that  he,  that 
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prevaricated,  did  naturally  fall  short  of  felicity,  but  also  by 
bands  of  religion ;  he  hath  now  made  himself  a  party  and  an 
enemy  to  those,  that  will  not  be  happy.    Of  old,  religion  was 
but  one  of  the  natural  laws,  and  the  instances  of  religion 
were  distinct  from  the  discourses  of  philosophy.   Now,  all  the 
law  of  nature  is  adopted  into  religion,  and  by  our  love  and 
duty  to  God  we  are  tied  to  do  all  that  is  reason ;  and  the 
parts  of   our  religion  are  but  pursuances  of  the  natural 
relation  between  God  and   us:   and  beyond   all  this,  our 
natural  condition  is,  in  all  senses,  improved  by  the  consequents 
and  adherencies  of  this  religion.     For  although  nature  and 
grace  are  opposite,  that  is,  nature  depraved  by  evil  habits, 
by  ignorance,  and  ungodly  customs,  is  contrary  to  grace,  that 
is,  to  nature  restored  by  the  Gospel,   engaged  to  regular 
living  by  new  revelations,  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit;  yet  it 
is  observable,  that  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  grace 
are  never  opposed.     "  There  is  a  law  of  our  members f,"  saith 
St.  Paul ;  that  is,  an  evil  necessity  introduced  into  our  ap- 
petites, by  perpetual  evil  customs,  examples  and  traditions  of 
vanity ;  and  there  is  a  law  of  sin,  that  answers  to  this :  and 
they  differ  only  as  inclination  and  habit,  vicious  desires  and 
vicious  practices.     But  then  contrary  to  these  are,  first,  "  a 
law  of  my  mind u,"  which  is  the  law  of  nature  and  right 
reason,  and  then  the  law  of  grace,  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  perfected  and  restored  the  first  law,  and  by  assistances 
reduced  it  into  a  law  of  holy  living :  and  these  two  differ  as 
the  other ;  the  one  is  in  order  to  the  other,  as  imperfection 
and  growing  degrees  and  capacities  are  to  perfection  and 
consummation.    The  law  of  the  mind  had  been  so  rased  and 
obliterate,  and  we,  by  some  means  or  other,  so  disabled  from 
observing  it  exactly,  that  until  it  was  turned  into  the  law  of 
grace,  (which  is  a  law  of  pardoning  infirmities,  and  assisting 
us  in  our  choices  and  elections,)  we  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
ficiency from  the  perfective  state   of  man,  to  which  God 
intended  us. 

37.  Now,  although  God  always  designed  man  to  the 
same  state,  which  he  hath  now  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
he  told  him  not  of  it ;  and  his  permissions  and  licenses  were 
then  greater,  and  the  law  itself  lay  closer  folded  up  in  the 

'  Kon.  vii.  *3.  *  Ibid. 
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compact  body  of  necessary  propositions,  in  order  to  so  much 
of  his  end,  as  was  known,  or  could  be  supposed.  But  now, 
according  to  the  extension  of  the  revelation,  the  law  itself  is 
made  wider,  that  is,  more  explicit;  and  natural  reason  is 
thrust  forward  into  discourses  of  charity  and  benefit,  and  we 
tied  to  do  very  much  good  to  others,  and  tied  to  co-operate 
to  each  other's  felicity. 

38.  That  the  law  of  charity  is  a  law  of  nature,  needs  no 
other  argument  but  the  consideration  of  the  first  constitution 
of  man.  The  first  instances  of  justice  or  intercourse  of  man 
with  a  second  or  third  person,  were  to  such  persons,  towards 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  endearments  of  affection  in  the 
world,  a  wife  and  children ;  and  justice  and  charity,  at  first, 
was  the  same  tbing.  And  it  hath  obtained  in  ages  far 
removed  from  the  first,  that  charity  is  called  righteousness*: 
"  He  hath  dispersed  and  given  to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness 
remaineth  for  ever  ?."  And  it  is  certain,  Adam  could  not  in 
any  instance  be  unjust,  but  he  must  in  the  same  also  be 
uncharitable ;  the  band  of  his  first  justice  being  the  ties  of 
love,  and  all  having  commenced  in  love.  And  our  blessed 
Lord,  restoring  all  to  the  intention  of  the  first  perfection, 
expresses  it  to  the  same  sense,  as  I  formerly  observed; 
justice  to  our  neighbour,  is  loving  him  as  ourselves.  For, 
since  justice  obliges  us  to  do,  as  we  would  be  done  to,  as  the 
irascible  faculty  restrains  us  from  doing  evil  for  fear  of 
receiving  evil,  so  the  concupiscible  obliges  us  to  charity,  that 
ourselves  may  receive  good. 

39.  I  shall  say  nothing  concerning  the  reasonableness  of 
this  precept,  but  that  it  concurs  rarely  with  the  first 
reasonable  appetite  of  man,  of  being  like  God.  "  Deus  est 
mortali  juvare  mortalem,  atque  haec  est  ad  reternitatem  via," 
said  Pliny ;  and,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,* 
said  our  blessed  Saviour:  and  therefore  the  commandment 
of  charity,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a  design  not  only  to  reconcile  the 
most  miserable  person  to  some  participations  and  sense  of 
felicity,  but  to  make  the  charitable  man  happy ;  and  whether 
this  be  not  very  agreeable  to  the  desires  of  an  intelligent 
nature,  needs  no  farther  inquiry.  And  Aristotle,  asking  the 
question,  Whether  a  man  had  more  need  of  friends  in  prosper- 
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ity  or  adversity  ?  makes  the  case  equal :  "Or*  yap  aruxotrrcs 
iiorrcu  imxovpiaf  ot  is  euruxouvrtf  o'o/aGIuv,  oig  kuiroiriauo-iv. 
"Whentfrey  are  in  want,  they  need  assistance ;  when  they 
are  prosperous,  they  need  partners  of  their  felicity,  that,  by 
communicating  their  joy  to  them,  it  may  reflect  and  double 
upon  their  spirits."  And  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  greater 
felicity  in  the  world,  than  in  the  content  that  results  from  the 
emanations  of  charity.  And  this  is  that,  which  St.  John2 
calls  "  the  old  commandment,"  and  "  the  new  commandment." 
It  was  of  old,  for  it  was  from  the  beginning  *,  even  in  nature, 
and  to  the  offices  of  which  our  very  bodies  had  an  organ  and 
a  seat ;  for  therefore  nature  gave  to  a  man  bowels  and  the 
passion  of  yearning;  but  it  grew  up  into  religion  by  parts, 
and  was  made  perfect,  and,  in  that  degree,  appropriate  to  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  so  the  holy  Jesus  became  our 
lawgiver,  and  added  many  new  precepts  over  and  above 
what  were  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  not  more  than  was  in 
the  law  of  nature.  The  reason  of  both  is,  what  I  have  all 
this  while  discoursed  of:  Christ  made  a  more  perfect  restitu- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature,  than  Moses  did,  and  so  it  became 
the  second  Adam  to  consummate  that,  which  began  to  be 
less  perfect,  from  the  prevarication  of  the  first  Adam. 

40.  A  particular  of  the  precept  of  charity  is  forgiving 
injuries ;  and  besides  that  it  hath  many  superinduced  benefits, 
by  way  of  blessing  and  reward,  it  relies  also  upon  this 
natural  reason,  that  a  pure. and  a  simple  revenge  does  no  way 
restore  man  towards  the  felicity,  which  the  injury  did  inter- 
rupt. For  revenge  is  a  doing  a  simple  evil,  and  does  not,  in 
its  formality,  imply  reparation ;  for  the  mere  repeating  of  our 
own  right  is  permitted  to  them,  that  will  do  it  by  charitable 
instruments ;  and  to  secure  myself  or  the  public  against  the 
future,  by  positive  inflictions  upon  the  injurious,  (if  I  be  not 

1  l  John,  ii.  7,  8. 
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judge  myself,)  is  also  within  the  moderation  of  an  unblam- 
able defence,  (unless  some  accidents  or  circumstances  vary 
the  case;)  but  forgiving  injuries  is  a  separating  the  malice 
from  the  wrong,  the  transient  act  from  the  permanent  effect ; 
and  it  is  certain,  the  act  which  is  passed,  cannot  be  rescinded ; 
the  effect  may ;  and  if  it  cannot,  it  does  no  way  alleviate  the 
evil  of  the  accident,  that  I  draw  him,  that  caused  it,  into  as 
great  a  misery  :  since  every  evil,  happening  in  the  world,  is 
the  proper  object  of  pity,  which  is  in  some  sense  afflictive; 
and  therefore,   unless  we  become    unnatural    and  without 
bowels,  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  we  should  increase  our 
own  afflictions  by  introducing  a  new  misery,  and  making  a 
new  object  of  pity.     All   the  ends  of  human  felicity  are 
secured  without  revenge,  for,  without  it,  we  are  permitted  to 
restore  ourselves ;  and  therefore  it  is  against  natural  reason 
to  do  an  evil,  that  no  way  co-operates  towards  the  proper 
and  perfective  end  of  human  nature.     And  he  is  a  miserable 
person,  whose  good  is  the  evil  of  his  neighbour5;  and  he, 
that  revenges,  in  many  cases,  does  worse  than  he,  that  did 
the  injury ;  in  all  cases,  as  bad.     For  if  the  first  injury  was 
an  injustice  to  serve  an  end  of  an  advantage  and  real  benefit; 
then  my  revenge,  which  is  abstracted,  and  of  a  consideration 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  reparation,  is  worse ;  for  I  do- 
him  evil,  without  doing  myself  any  real  good ;  which  he  did 
not,  for  he  received  advantage  by  it.     But  if  the  first  injury 
was  matter  of  mere  malice  without  advantage,  yet  it  is  no 
worse  than  revenge,  for  that  is  just  so ;  and  there  is  as  much 
fantastic  pleasure  in  doing  a  spite,  as  in  doing  revenge :  they 
are  both  but  like  the  pleasures  of  eating  coals,  and  toads, 
and  vipers.     And  certain  it  is,  if  a  man,  upon  his  private 
stock,   could  be   permitted  to  revenge,   the  evil  would  be 

b  *o  rifjMfSv  rou  xp&v*{Z&rroe  ataurngoc.  —  Maxim.  Tyrius  in  Dissert,  an 
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immortal.  And  it  is  rarely  well  discoursed  by  Tyndarus  in 
Euripides :  "  If  the  angry  wife  shall  kill  her  husband,  the 
son  shall  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  kill  his  mother,  and 
then  the  brother  shall  kill  his  mother's  murderer,  and  he  also 
will  meet  with  an  avenger  for  killing  his  brother/' 

TLipas  J>»  not  mohSv  vrpoffno-ETat c ; 

"  What  end  shall  there  be  to  such "  inhuman  and  "  sad 
accidents?"  If  in  this  there  be  injustice,  it  is  against 
natural  reason ;  and,  if  it  be  evil,  and  disorders  the  felicity 
and  security  of  society,  it  is  also  against  natural  reason :  but 
if  it  be  just,  it  is  a  strange  justice,  that  is  made  up  of  so  many 
inhumanities. 

41.  And  now,  if  any  man  pretends  specially  to  reason,  to 
the  ordinate  desires  and  perfections  of  nature,  and  the  sober 
discourses  of  philosophy,  here  is  in  Christianity,  and  no 
where  else,  enough  to  satisfy  and  inform  his  reason,  to 
perfect  his  nature,  and  to  reduce  to  act  all  the  propositions 
of  an  intelligent  and  wise  spirit.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
promised  and  given  in  our  religion,  to  be  an  eternal  band 
to  keep  our  reason  from  returning  to  the  darknesses  of  the 
old  creation,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  our  natural  and 
proper  felicity.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing,  that  St.  Paul 
reckons  helps,  and  governments,  and  healings,  to  be  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  For,  since  the  two  greatest  blessings  of  the 
world,  personal  and  political,  consist,  that  in  health,  this 
in  government41;  and  the  ends  of  human  felicity  are  served 
in  nothing  greater  for  the  present  interval,  than  in  these 
two  ;  Christ  did  not  only  enjoin  rare  prescriptions  of  health, 
such  as  are  fasting,  temperance,  chastity,  and  sobriety, 
and  all  the  great  endearments  of  government,  (and,  unless 
they  be  sacredly  observed,  man  is  infinitely  miserable ;)  but 
also  hath  given  his  Spirit,  that  is,  extraordinary  aids  to  the 
promoting  these  two,  and  facilitating  the  work  of  nature ; 
that  (as  St.  Paul  says  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  to  this 
very  purpose)  "  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  us*." 

c  Eurip.  Orcst.  504.  Pore. 
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42.  I  shall  add  nothing  but  this  single  consideration: 
God  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Ye  are  a  royal  priest- 
hood f,"  a  kingdom   of  priests:   which  was  therefore  true, 
because  God  reigned  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests'  lips 
did  then  preserve  knowledge,  and  the  people  were  to  receive 
the  law  from  their  mouths;   for  God  having,  by  laws  of 
his  own,  established  religion  and  the  republic,  did  govern 
by  the  rule  of  the  law,  and  the  ministry  of  the  priests.    The 
priests  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  people  obeyed. 
And  these  very  words  are  spoken  to  the  Christian  church : 
"  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him,  that 
hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light/' 
That  is,  God  reigns  over  all  Christendom,  just  as  he  did 
over  the  Jews.     He  hath  now  so  given  to  them  and  restored 
respectively  all  those   reasonable  laws,  which  are  in  order 
to  all  good  ends,  personal,   economical,  and  political,  that 
if  men  will  suffer  Christian  religion  to  do  its  last  intention, 
if  men  will  live  according    to    it,    there   needs  no   other 
coercion  of  laws  or  power  of  the  sword.     The  laws  of  God, 
revealed  by  Christ,  are  sufficient  to  make  all  societies  of 
men  happy;    and  over  all  good  men  God  reigns  by  his 
ministers,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word.      And  this  was 
most  evident  in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  church,  in  which 
all  Christian  societies  were,  for  all  their  proper  intercourses, 
perfectly  guided,  not  by  the  authority  and  compulsion,  but 
by  the  sermons,  of  their  spiritual  guides;    insomuch  that 
St.  Paul  sharply  reprehends  the  Corinthians,  that  "  brother 
goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers ;" 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  Ye  will  not  suffer  Christ  to  be  your  Judge, 
and  bis  law  to  be  your  rule:"  which  indeed  was  a  great 
fault  among  them,  not  only  because  they  had  so  excellent 
a  law,  so  clearly  described,  (or,  where  they  might  doubt, 
they  had  infallible  interpreters,)  so  reasonable  and  profitable, 
so  evidently  concurring  to  their  mutual  felicity;   but  also 
because  God  did  design  Jesus  to  be  their  King,  to  reign 
over  them  by  spiritual  regiment,  as  himself  did  over  the 
Jews,  till  they  chose  a  king.     And  when  the  emperors 
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became  Christian,  the  case  was  no  otherwise  altered,  but 
that  the  princes  themselves/  submitting  to  Christ's  yoke, 
were  (as  all  other  Christians  are),  for  their  proportion,  to  be 
governed  by   the   royal  priesthood,   that  is,  by   the   word 
preached    by    apostolical    persons,    the    political    interest 
remaining  as  before,  save  that,  by  being  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  Christ,  it  received  this  advantage,  that  all  justice 
was  turned  to  be  religion,  and  became  necessary,  and  bound 
upon  the  conscience  by  Divinity.     And  when  it  happens, 
that  a  kingdom  is  converted  to  Christianity,  the  common- 
wealth is  made  a  church,  and  Gentile  priests  are  Christian 
bishops,  and  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  are  servants-  of 
Christ,  the  religion  of  the  nation  is  turned  Christian,  and 
the  law  of  the  nation  made  a  part  of  the  religion ;   there  is 
no  change  of  government,  but  that  Christ  is  made  King, 
and  the  temporal  power  is  his  substitute,  and  is  to  promote 
the  interest  of  obedience  to  him,  as  before  he  did  to  Christ's 
enemy;   Christ  having  left  his  ministers  as  lieger  ambas- 
sadors, to  signify  and  publish  the  laws  of  Jesus,  to  pray 
all,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  so  that,  over 
the  obedient,  Christ  wholly  reigns  by  his  ministers  publishing 
his  laws;  over  the  disobedient,  by  the  prince  also  putting 
those  laws  in  execution.   And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  St.  Paul 
says,  "  Bonis  lex  non  est  posita;"   "  To   such  (who  live 
after  the  Spirit)  there  is  no  law;"  that  is,  there  needs  no 
coercion.     But  now,  if  we  reject  God  from  reigning  over 
us,   and  say,  like  the  people  in  the  Gospel,  "  Nolumus 
hunc  regnare,"  "  We  will  not  have  him  to  reign  over  us," 
by  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  the  empire   of  the  royal 
priesthood,  then  we  return  to  the  condition  of  heathens, 
and  persons  sitting  in  darkness ;  then  God  hath  armed  the 
temporal  power  with  a  sword  to  cut  us  off.     If  we  obey 
not  God,  speaking  by  his  ministers,  that  is,  if  we  live  not 
according  to  the    excellent  laws   of  Christianity,  that  is, 
holily,  soberly,  and  justly  in  all  our  relations,  he  hath  placed 
three  swords  against  us;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  against 
the  unholy  and  irreligious ;  the  sword  of  natural  and  super- 
vening infelicities,  upon  the  intemperate  and  unsober;  and 
the  sword  of  kings,  against  the  unjust;  to  remonstrate  the 
excellency  of  Christianity,  and  how  certainly  it  leads  to 
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all  the  felicity  of  man ;  because  every  transgression  of  this 
law,  according  to  its  proportion,  makes  men  unhappy  and 
unfortunate. 

43.  What  effect  this  discourse  may  have,  I  know  not; 
I  intended  it  to  do  honour  to  Christianity,  and  to  represent 
it  to  be  the  best  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  conjugation 
of  all  excellent  things,  that  were  in  any  religion,  or  in  any 
philosophy,  or  in  any  discourses.      For  "  whatsoever   was 
honest,  whatsoever  was  noble,  whatsoever  was  wise,  what- 
soever was  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if  there 
be  any  virtue8,"  it  is  in  Christianity :  for  even  to  follow  all 
these  instances  of  excellency,  is  a  precept  of  Christianity. 
And  methinks,  they,  that  pretend  to  reason,  cannot  more 
reasonably  endear  themselves  to  the   reputation  of  reason, 
than  by   endearing  their  reason  to  Christianity;   the   con- 
clusions and  belief  of  which  is  the    most  reasonable  and 
perfect,  the  most  excellent  design,  and  complying  with  the 
noblest  and  most  proper  ends  of  man.     And  if  this  gate 
may  suffice  to  invite  such  persons  into  the  recesses  of  the 
religion,  then  I  shall  tell  them,  that  I  have  dressed  it  in  the 
ensuing  books  with  some  variety :  and  as  the  nature  of  the 
religion    is,    some    parts  whereof  are   apt    to  satisfy    our 
discourse,  some  to  move  our  affections,  and  yet  all  of  this 
to  relate  to  practice ;  so  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages. 
For  some  men  are  wholly  made  up  of  passion,  and  their 
very  religion  is  but  passion,  put  into  the  family  and  society 
of  holy  purposes ;  and,  for  those,  I  have  prepared  considera- 
tions upon  the  special  parts  of  the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus : 
and  yet  there  also  are  some  things,  mingled  in  the  least 
severe    and    most    affectionate   parts,  which  may  help  to 
answer  a  question,  and  appease  a  scruple,  and  may  give 
rule  for  determination  of  many  cases  of  conscience.     For 
I  have  so  ordered  the  considerations,  that  they  spend  not 
themselves  in  mere  affections  and  ineffective  passions,  but 
they  are    made  doctrinal  and  little  repositories    of   duty. 
But  because  of  the  variety  of  men's  spirits  and  of  men's 
necessities,    it    was    necessary    I    should    interpose    some 
practical  discourses  more  severe :  for  it  is  but  a  sad  thought 
to  consider,  that  piety  and  books  of  devotion  are  counted 
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but  entertainment  for  little  understandings  and  softer  spirits ; 
and  although  there  is  much  fault  in  such  imperious  minds, 
that  they  will  not  distinguish  the  weakness  of  the  writers 
from  the  reasonableness  and  wisdom  of  the  religion ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  think,  the  books  themselves  are,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  occasion  of  so  great  indevotion;  because  they 
are  (some  few  excepted)  represented  naked  in  the  conclusions 
of  spiritual  life,  without  or  art  or  learning,  and  made  apt  for 
persons,  who  can  do  nothing  but  believe  and  love ;  not  for 
them,  that  can  consider  and  love.  And  it  is  not  well,  that, 
since  nothing  is  more  reasonable  and  excellent  in  all  per* 
fections  spiritual  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit,  or  holy 
life ;  yet  nothing  is  offered  to  us  so  unlearnedly  as  this  is, 
so  miserable  and  empty  of  all  its  own  intellectual  perfections. 
If  I  could,  I  would  have  had  it  otherwise  in  the  present 
books;  for,  since  the  understanding  is  not  an  idle  faculty 
in  a  spiritual  life,  but  hugely  operative  to  all  excellent  and 
reasonable  choices,  it  were  very  fit,  that  this  faculty  were 
also  entertained  by  such  discourses,  which  God  intended 
as  instruments  of  hallowing  it,  as  he  intended  it  towards 
the  sanctification  of  the  whole  man.  For  want  of  it,  busy 
and  active  men  entertain  themselves  with  notions  infinitely 
unsatisfying  and  unprofitable :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
are  not  so  wise ;  for,  concerning  those,  that  study  unprofit- 
able notions,  and  neglect  not  only  that  which  is  wisest, 
but  that  also  which  is  of  most  real  advantage,  I  cannot 
but  think,  as  Aristotle  did  of  Thales  and  Anaxagoras,  that 
"  They  may  be  learned,  but  they  are  not  wise ;  or  wise, 
but  not  prudent,  when  they  are  ignorant  of  such  things, 
as  are  profitable  to  them:  for,  suppose  they  know  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  subtilties  of  metaphysics,  and 
operations  mathematical;  yet  they  cannot  be  prudent,  who 
spend  themselves  wholly  upon  unprofitable  and  ineffective 
contemplations*."  He  is  truly  wise,  that  knows  best  to 
promote  the  best  end,  that  which  he  is  bound  to  desire ; 
and  is  happy  if  he  obtains,  and  miserable  if  he  misses ;  and 
that  is  the  end  of  a  happy  eternity,  which  is  obtained  by 
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the  only  means  of  living  according  to  the  purposes  of  God, 
and  the  prime  intentions  of  nature ;  natural  and  prime  reason 
being  now  all  one  with  the  Christian  religion.  But  then 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  part  of  wisdom,  and  the 
excellency  of  its  secret  and  deep  reason,  is  not  to  be 
discerned  but  by  experience;  the  propositions  of  this 
philosophy  being  (as  in  many  other)  empirical,  and  best 
found  out  by  observation  of  real  and  material  events.  So 
that  I  may  say  of  spiritual  learning,  as  Quintilian  said  of 
some  of  Plato's  books :  "  Nam  Plato,  cftm  in  aliis  quibusdam, 
turn  praecipu&  in  Timaeo,  ne  intelligi  quidem,  nisi  ab  iis  qui 
banc  quoque  partem  discipline  [musicae]  diligenter  perce- 
perint,  potest."  The  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
•not  understood  truly  and  thoroughly  but  by  the  sons  of 
the  kingdom;  and  by  them  too,  in  several  degrees,  and  to 
various  purposes:  but  to  evil  persons  the  whole  system 
of  this  wisdom  is  insipid  and  flat,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
and  unlearned  as  the  elements  of  our  mother  tongue.  But 
so  are  mathematics  to  a  Scythian  boor,  and  music  to  a 
'camel. 

44.  But  I  consider,  that  the  wisest  persons,  and  those 
who  know  how  to  value  and  entertain  the  more  noble 
faculties  of  their  soul,  and  their  precious  hours,  take  more 
pleasure  in  reading  the  productions  of  those  old  wise  spirits, 
who  preserved  natural  reason  and  religion  in  the  midst  of 
heathen  darkness,  (such  as  are  Homer,  Euripides,  Orpheus, 
Pindar,  and  Anacreon,  jEschylus  and  Menander,  and  all 
the  Greek  poets;  Plutarch  and  Polybius,  Xenophon,  and 
all  those  other  excellent  persons  of  both  faculties,  (whose 
choicest  dictates  are  collected  by  Stobaeus,)  Plato  and  his 
scholars,  Aristotle*  and  after  him  Porphyry,  and  all  his 
other  disciples,  Pythagoras  and  his,  especially  Hierocles; 
all  the  old  academics  and  stoics  within  the  Roman  schools:) 
more  pleasure,  I  say,  in  reading  these,  than  the  triflings  of 
many  of  the  later  schoolmen,  who  promoted  a  petty  interest 
of  a  family,  or  an  unlearned  opinion,  with  great  earnestness ; 
but  added  nothing  to  Christianity  but  trouble,  scruple,  and 
vexation.  And  from  hence  I  hope,  that  they  may  the  rather 
be  invited  to  love  and  consider  the  rare  documents  of 
Christianity,  which  certainly  is  the  great  treasure-house 
of  those  excellent,  moral,  and  perfective  discourses,  which, 
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with  much  pains  and  greater  pleasure,  we  find  respersed 
and  thinly  scattered  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers. 

But  because  I  have  observed,  that  there  are  some  prin- 
ciples entertained  into  the  persuasions  of  men,  which  are  the 
seeds  of  evil  life,  such  as  are — the  doctrine  of  late  repent- 
ance, the  mistakes  of  the  definition  of  the  sins  of  infirmity, 
the  evil  understanding  the  consequents  and  nature  of  original 
sin,  the  sufficiency  of  contrition  in  order  to  pardon,  the 
efficacy  of  the  rites  of  Christianity  without  the  necessity  of 
moral  adherencies,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  many  other ;  I 
was  diligent  to  remark  such  doctrines,  and  to  pare  off  the 
mistakes  so  far,  that  they  hinder  not  piety,  and  yet,  as  near 
as  I  could,  without  engaging  in  any  question,  in  which  the 
very  life  of  Christianity  is  not  concerned. 

Hiec  sum  profatus hand  ambagious 

Implicita,  sed  qua?,  regnlis  aequi  et  boni 
Snffulta,  rndibtu  pariter  et  doctis  patent1. 

My  great  purpose,  is  to  advance  the  necessity,  and  to 
declare  the  manner  and  parts,  of  a  good  life k ;  and  to  invite 
some  persons  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  parts  of  it,  by 
intermixing  something  of  pleasure  with  the  use ;  others,  by 
such  parts  which  will  better  entertain  their  spirits,  than  a 
romance.  I  have  followed  the  design  of  Scripture,  and  have 
given  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger  meat; 
and  in  all  I  have  despised  my  own  reputation,  by  so  striving 
to  make  it  useful,  that  I  was  less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in 
retired  senses,  and  embossed  with  unnecessary,  but  graceful 
ornaments.  I  pray  God,  this  may  go  forth  into  a  blessing  to 
all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  blessings  upon  me  all  the 
way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kindling  m^ 
brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both.  If  the 
reader  shall  receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one,  and  I 
have  laboured  in  order  to  it;  and  I  shall  receive  a  great 
recompense  for  that  intention,  if  he  shall  please  to  say  this 
prayer  for  me, — "  That  while  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
may  not  become  a  cast-away." 

1  Polynic.  apod  Eorip.    Phoen.  504.  Pors. 
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TO  TIIE  IMITATION  OF 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 


Howbveh  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  depressed  with  a 
load  of  humble  accidents,  and  shadowed  with  the  darknesses 
of  poverty  and  sad  contingencies,  so  that  the  Jews,  and  the 
contemporary  ages  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  apostles  them- 
selves, could  not  at  first  discern  the  brightest  essence  of 
divinity;  yet  as  a  beauty,  artificially  covered  with  a  thin 
cloud  of  Cyprus,  transmits  its  excellency  to  the  eye,  made 
more  greedy  and  apprehensive  by  that  imperfect  and  weak 
restraint;  so  was  die  sanctity  and  holiness  of  the  life  of 
Jests  glorious  in  its  darknesses,  and  found  confessors  and 
admirers  even  in  the  midst  of  those  despites,  which  were 
done  him  upon  the  contrariant  designs  of  malice  and  con- 
tradictory ambition.  Thus  the  wife  of  Pilate  called  him, 
"  that  just  person;"  Pilate  pronounced  him  "  guiltless;" 
Judas  said  he  was  "  innocent ;"  the  Devil  himself  called  him 
u  the  Holy  One  of  God."  For  however  it  might  concern 
any  man's  mistaken  ends,  to  mislike  the  purpose  of  his 
preaching  and  spiritual  kingdom,  and  those  doctrines,  which 
were  destructive  of  their  complacencies  and  carnal  securities ; 
yet  they  could  not  deny  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  God,  of 
exemplar  sanctity,  of  an  angelical  chastity,  of  a  life  sweet, 
affable,  and  complying  with  human  conversation,  and  as 
.obedient  to  government  as  the  most  humble  children  of  the 
kingdom.    And  yet  he  was  Lord  of  all  the  world. 

2.  And  certainly  very  much  of  this  was  with  a  design, 
that  he  might  shine  to  all  the  generations  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  become  a  guiding  star,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  to  us  in 
our  journey.  For  we,  who  believe  that  Jesus  was  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  do  also  believe,  that  one  minute  of  his 
intolerable  passion,  and  every  action  of  his,  might  have  been 
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satisfactory,  and  enough  for  the  expiation  and  reconcilement 
often  thousand  worlds;  and  God  might,  upon  a  less  effusion 
of  blood,  and  a  shorter  life  of  merit,  if  he  had  pleased,  have 
accepted  human  nature  to  pardon  and  favour  :  but,  that  the 
holy  Jesus  hath  added  so  many  excellent  instances  of  holi- 
ness, and  so  many  degrees  of  passion,  and  so  many  kinds  of 
virtues,  is,  that  he  might  become  an  example  to  us,  and 
reconcile  our  wills  to  him,  as  well  as  our  persons  to  his 
heavenly  Father. 

3.  And  indeed  it  will  prove  but  a  sad  consideration,  that  one 
drop  of  blood  might  be  enough  to  obtain  our  pardon,  and  the 
treasures  of  his  blood  running  out  till  the  fountain  itself  wafe 

.dry,  shall  not  be  enough  to  procure  our  conformity  to  him ; 
that  the  smallest  minute  of  his  expense  shall  be  enough  to 
justify  us,  and  the  whole  magazine  shall  not  procure  our 
sanctification ;  that  at  a  smaller  expense  God  might  pardon 
us,  and  at  a  greater  we  will  not  imitate  him:  for  therefore 
"  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  leaving  ai* 
example  to  us,  that  we  might  follow  his  steps*."  The  least 
of  our  wills  cost  Christ  as  much  as  the  greatest  of  our  sins. 
And  therefore  he  calls  himself  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and»the 
Life ;"  that  as  he  redeems  our  souls  from  death  to  life,  by 
becoming  life  to  our  persons;  so  he  is  the  truth  to  our  under- 
standings, and  the  way  to  our  will  and  affections,  enlighten- 
ing that,  and  leading  these  in  the  paths  of  a  happy  eternity. 

4.  When  the  king  of  Moab  was  pressed  hard  by  the 
sons  of  Isaac b,  the  Israelites  and  Edomites,  he  took  the 
king  of  Edom's  eldest  son,  or,  as  some  think,  his  own  son, 
the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  and  offered  him  as  a  holocaust 
upon  the  wall ;  and  the  Edomites  presently  raised  the  siege 
at  Kir-haraseth,  and  went  to  their  own  country.  The  same, 
and  much  more,  was  God's  design,  who  took  not  his  enemy's, 
but  his  own  Son,  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  God  himself, 
and  offered  him  up  in  sacrifice,  to  make  us  leave  our  per-, 
petual  fightings  against  Heaven ;  and  if  we  still  persist,  we 
are  hardened  beyond  the  wildnesses  of  the  Arabs  and 
Edomites,  and  neither  are  receptive  of  the  impresses  of  pity 
nor  humanity,  who  neither  have  compassion  to  the  suffering 
of  Jesus,  nor  compliance  with  the  designs  of  God,  nor  con- 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  fi.  *»  *  Kings,  iii.  17. 
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formity  to  the  holiness  and  obedience  of  our  Guide.  In  a 
dark  night,  if  an  ignis  fatuus  do  but  precede  us,  the  glaring 
of  its  lesser  flames  does  so* amuse  our  eyes,  that  we  follow  it 
into  rivers  and  precipices,  as  if  the  ray  of  that  false  light 
were  designed  on  purpose  to  be  our  path  to  tread  in :  and 
therefore  not  to  follow  the  glories  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, who  indeed  leads  us  over  rocks  and  difficult  places, 
but  secures  us  against  the  danger,  and  guides  us  into  safety, 
is  both  the  greatest  indecency  and  unthankfulness  in  the 
world. 

5.  In  the  great  council  of  eternity,  when  God  set  down 
the  laws,  and  knit  fast  the  eternal  bands,  of  predestination,  he 
made  it  one  of  his  great  purposes  to  make  his  Son  like  usc, 
that  we  also  might  be  like  his  holy  Son ;  he,  by  taking  our 
nature ;  we,  by  imitating  his  holiness  :  "  God  hath  predesti- 
nated us  to  be  conformable  to  the  image  of  his  Sond,"  saith 
the  apostle.  For  the  first  in  every  kind  is  in  nature  pro- 
pounded as  the  pattern  of  the  rest;  and  as  the  sun,  the 
prince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light,  and  the  fire  of  all  warm 
substances,  is  the  principal,  the  rule  and  the  copy,  which 
they  in  their  proportions  imitate  and  transcribe ;  so  is  the 
Word  incarnate  the  great  example  of  all  the  predestinate; 
for  "  he  is  the  first-born  among  many  brethren*."  And 
therefore  it  was  a  precept  of  the  apostle ;  and  by  his  doctrine 
we  understand  its  meaning,  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christf."  The  similitude  declares  the  duty.  As  a  garment 
is  composed  and  made  of  the  same  fashion  with  the  body, 
and  is  applied  to  each  part  in  its  true  figure  and  commen- 
suration ;  so  should  we  put  on  Christ,  and  imitate  the  whole 
body  of  his  sanctity,  conforming  to  every  integral  part,  and 
express  him  in  our  lives,  that  God,  seeing  our  impresses, 
may  know  whose  image  and  superscription  we  bear,  and  we 
may  be  acknowledged  for  sons,  when  we  have  the  air  and 
features  and  resemblances  of  our  elder  brother'. 

6.    In  the  practice  of  this  duty  we  may  be  helped  by 
certain  considerations,  which  are  like  the  proportion  of  so 

e  Ai£  GtOfxifxnriav  lie  Stowriay  a^turigoc. — S.  DtOttyS. 

*  Rom.  viii.  29.  •  Ibid.  '  Rom.  xiii.  14. 
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many  rewards.  For  this,  according  to  the  nature  of  all 
holy  exercises,  stays  not  for  pay,  till  its  work  be  quite 
finished ;  but,  like  music  in  churches,  is  pleasure,  and  piety, 
and  salary  besides.  So  is  every  work  of  grace;  full  of 
pleasure  in  the  execution,  and  is  abundantly  rewarded, 
besides  the  stipend  of  a  glorious  eternity. 

7.  First:  I  consider  that  nothing  is  more  honourable  than 
to  be  like  Ood;  and  the  heathens,  worshippers  of  false 
deities,  grew  vicious  upon  that  stock b;  and  we  who  have 
fondnesses  of  imitation,  counting  a  deformity  full  of  honour, 
if  by  it  we  may  be  like  our  prince1,  (for  pleasures  were  in 
their  height  in  Caprese,  because  Tiberius  there  wallowed  in 
them,  and  a  wry  neck  in  Nero's  court  was  the  mode  of 
gallantry,)  might  do  well  to  make  our  imitations  prudent  and 
glorious ;  and,  by  propounding  excellent  examples,  heighten 
our  faculties  to  the  capacities  of  an  evenness  with  the  best 
of  precedents.  He  that  strives  to  imitate  another,  admires 
him,  and  confesses  his  own  imperfections ;  and  therefore,  that 
our  admirations  be  not  flattering,  nor  our  confessions  fantastic 
and  impertinent,  it  were  but  reasonable  to  admire  Him,  from 
whom  really  all  perfections  do  derive,  and  before  whose 
glories  all  our  imperfections  must  confess  their  shame,  and 
needs  of  reformation.  God,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  by 
sixteen  generations  of  miracles  and  grace,  hath  attested  the 
holy  Jesus  to  be  the  fountain  of  sanctity,  and  the  "  wonder-' 
fill  Counsellor,"  and  "  the  Captain  of  our  sufferings/'  and  the 
Guide  of  our  manners,  by  being  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he 
took  pleasure  and  complacency  to  the  height  of  satisfaction : 
and  if  any  thing  in  the  world  be  motive  of  our  affections,  or 
satisfactory  to  our  understandings,  what  is  there  in  heaven  or 

h  Adalterio  delectatur  qnis?  Jovcm  respicit,  et  inde  cnpiditatis  snse 
foment*  conquirit:  probat,  imitator,  et  landat,  quod  Dens  sans  in  cycno 
fallit,  in  tanro  rmpit,  lndit  in  Satyro.  Coennm  de  Ccelo  facitis,  et  errantes 
anfmos  per  abrnpta  praecipitia  crndeli  calami  tat  e  d  ileitis,  cftm  liomiuibus 
peccare  volentibus  facinonun  viam  deorum  moustratis  exempli*.  —  Juliut 
Firmic.  de  Error,  prof.  Relig. 

1  Facere  recte  cires  suos  princeps  optimns  faciendo  docet :  cumqae  sit 
imperio  roagmis,  exemplo  magis  est. — Vellei.  Paterc.  ii.  126.  5.    Krause. 
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earth  we  can  desire  or  imagine  beyond  a  likeness  to  God, 
and  participation  of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections  ?  And 
therefore,  as,  when  the  sun  arises,  every  man  goes  to  his 
work,  and  warms  himself  with  his  heat,  and  is  refreshed 
with  his  influences,  and  measures  his  labour  with  his  course ; 
go  should  we  frame  all  the  actions  of  our  life  by  His  light, 
who  hath  shined  by  an  excellent  righteousness,  that  we  no 
more  walk  in  darkness,  or  sleep  in  lethargies,  or  run  a  gazing 
after  the  lesser  and  imperfect  beauties  of  the  night.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  the  organ,  that  makes  us  hold  our  hand 
between  the  sun  and  us,  and  yet  stand  staring  upon  a 
meteor  or  an  inflamed  jelly.  And  our  judgments  are  as 
mistaken,  and  our  appetites  are  as  sottish,  if  we  propound  to 
ourselves,  in  the  courses  and  designs  of  perfections,  any  copy 
but  of  him,  or  something  like  him,  who  is  the  most  perfect. 
And  lest  we  think  his  glories  too  great  to  behold, 

8.  Secondly,  I  consider,  that  the  imitation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  a  duty  of  that  excellency  and  perfection,  that  we  are 
helped  in  it,  not  only  by  the  assistance  of  a  good  and  a  great 
example,  which  possibly  might  be  too  great,  and  scare  our 
endeavours  and  attempts ;  but  al&o  by  its  easiness,  com- 
pliance, and  proportion  to  usk.  For  Jesus,  in  his  whole  life* 
conversed  with  men  with  a  modest  virtue,  which,  like  a  well- 
kindled  fire  fitted  with  just  materials,  casts  a  constant  heat ; 
not  like  an  inflamed  heap  of  stubble,  glaring  with  great 
emissions,  and  suddenly  stooping  into  the  thickness  of  smoke. 
His  piety  was  even,  constant,  unblamable,  complying  with 
civil  society,  without  affrightment  of  precedent,  or  prodigious 
instances  of  actions  greater  than  the  imitation  of  men.  For 
if  We  observe  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  whole  story  of  his 
life,  although  he  was  without  sin,  yet  the  instances  of  his 
piety  were  the  actions  of  a  very  holy,  but  of  an  ordinary 
life;  and  we  may  observe  this  difference  in  the  story  of 
Jesus  from  ecclesiastical  writings  of  certain  beatified  persons, 
whose  life  is  told  rather  to  amaze  us,  and  to  create  scruples, 
than  to  lead  us  in  the  evenness  and  serenity  of  a  holy 
conscience.  Such  are  the  prodigious  penances  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  the  abstinence  of  the  religious  retired  into  the 

k  Adroonetur  omnis  sctas  fieri  posse,  quod  aliquando  factum  est.   Exempla 
font , quae  jam  esse  facinora  destiterunt. — S.  Cyprian, 
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mountain  Nitria,  but  especially  the  stories  of  later  saints,  in 
the  midst  of  a  declining  piety  and  aged  Christendom,  where 
persons  are  represented  holy  by  way  of  idea  and  fancy,  if  not 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  family  and  institution.     But  our 
blessed  Saviour,  though  his  eternal  union  and  adherences  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  heavenly  Father  were  next  to 
infinite,  yet  in  his  external  actions,  in  which  only,  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  Spirit  in  those  actions,  he  propounds 
himself  imitable,  he  did  so  converse  with  men,   that  men, 
after  that  example,  might  for  ever  converse  with  him.    We 
find  that  some  saints  have  had  excrescencies  and  eruptions 
of  holiness  in  the  instances  of  uncommanded  duties,  which 
in  the  same  particulars  we  find  not  in  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.     John  Baptist  was  a   greater  mortifier  than  his 
Lord  was ;  and  some  princes  have  given  more  money  than 
all  Christ's  family  did,  whilst  he  was  alive:    but  the  dif- 
ference, which  is  observable,  is,  that  although  some  men  did 
3ome  acts  of  counsel  in  order  to  attain  that  perfection,  which 
in  Jesus  was  essential  and  unalterable,  and  was  not  acquired 
by  degrees,  and  means  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  yet  no  man 
ever  did  his  whole  duty,  save  only  the  holy  Jesus.     The 
best  of  men  did  sometimes  aotions  not  precisely  and  strictly 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  besides  the  precept ;  but  yet,  in 
the  greatest  flames  of  their  shining  piety,  they  prevaricated 
something  of  the  commandment.    They  that  have  done  the 
most  things  beyond,  have  also  done  some  things  short  of 
their  duty;  but  Jesus,  who  intended  himself  the  example  of 
piety,  did  in  manners  as  in  the  rule  of  faith,  which,  because 
it  was  propounded  to  all  men,  was  fitted  to  every  under- 
standing; it  was  true,  necessary,  short,  easy,  and  intelligible. 
So  was  his  rule  and  his  copy  fitted,  not  only  with  excel- 
lencies worthy,  but  with  compliances  possible  to  be  imitated ; 
of  glories  so  great,  that  the  most  early  and  constant  industry 
must  confess  its  own  imperfections;  and  yet  so  sweet  and 
humane,  that  the  greatest  infirmity,  if  pious,  shall  find  com- 
fort and  encouragement.    Thus  God  gave  his  children  manna 
from  heaven ;  and  though  it  was  excellent,  like  the  food  of 
angels,  yet  it  conformed  to  every  palate,  according  to  that 
appetite,  which  their   several  fancies  and  constitutions  did 
produce. 

1).  But  now,  when  the  example  of  Jesus  is  so  excellent, 
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that  it  allures  and  tempts  with  its  facility  and  sweetness,  and 
that  we  are  not  commanded  to  imitate  a  life,  whose  story  tells 
of  ecstacies  in  prayer1,  and  abstractions  of  senses,  and  imma- 
terial transportations,  and  fastings  to  the  exinanition  of 
spirits,  and  disabling  all  animal  operations;  but  a  life  of 
justice  and  temperance,  of  chastity  and  piety,  of  charity  and 
devotion;  such  a  life,  without  which  human  society  cannot  be 
conserved,  and  by  which,  as  our  irregularities  are  made 
regular,  so  our  weaknesses  are  not  upbraided,  nor  our 
miseries  made  a  mockery.  We  find  so  much  reason  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  a  heavenly  imitation  of  so  blessed  a 
pattern,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  will  be  a  great 
argument  to  chide  every  degree  and  minute  of  neglect.  It 
was  a  strange  and  a  confident  encouragement,  which  Phocion 
used  to  a  timorous  Greek,  who  was  condemned  to  die  with 
him : — "  Is  it  not  enough  to  thee,  that  thou  must  die  with 
Phocion  ?"  I  am  sure,  he  that  is  most  incurious  of  the  issues 
of  his  life,  is  yet  willing  enough  to  reign  with  Jesus,  when  he 
looks  upon  the  glories  represented  without  the  duty ;  but  it 
is  a  very  great  stupidity  and  unreasonableness,  not  to  live 
with  him  in  the  imitation  of  so  holy  and  so  prompt  a  piety. 
It  is  glorious  to  do  what  he  did,  and  a  shame  to  decline  his 
sufferings,  when  there  was  a  God  to  hallow  and  sanctify  the 
actions,  and  a  man  clothed  with  infirmity  to  undergo  the 
sharpness  of  the  passion ;  so  that  the  glory  of  the  person 
added  excellency  to  the  first,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
person  excused  not  from  suffering  the  latter. 

10.  Thirdly:  Every  action  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  it  is 
imitable  by  us,  is  of  so  excellent  merit,  that,  by  making  up 
the  treasure  of  grace,  it  becomes  full  of  assistances  to  us, 
and  obtains  of  God  grace  to  enable  us  to  its  imitation,  by  way 
of  influence  and  impetration.  For,  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
habits,  the  very  exercise  of  the  action  does  produce  a  facility 
to  the  action,  and  in  some  proportion  becomes  the  cause  of 
itself;  so  does  every  exercise  of  the  life  of  Christ  kindle 
its  own  fires,  inspires  breath  into  itself,  and  makes  an  uni- 
vocal  production  of  itself  in  a  differing  subject.  And  Jesus 
becomes  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life  to  us,  as  the  prophet 

dixit  Eunapius  de  Iamblicho. 
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ELtsha  to  die  dead  child ;  when  he  stretched  his  hands  upon 
the  child's  hands,  laid  his  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and  formed 
his  posture  to  the  boy,  and  breathed  into  him,  the  spirit 
returned  again  into  the  child,  at  the  prayer  of  Elisha ;  so 
when  our  lives  are  formed  into  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  the 
holiest  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  God  returns  into  us,  not  only  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  imitation,  but  by  the  merit  and  impetra- 
tioii  of  the  actions  of  Jesus.  It  is  reported  in  the  Bohemian 
story™,  that  St.  Wenceslaus,  their  king,  one  winter  night  going 
to  his  devotions,  in  a  remote  church,  barefooted  in  the  snow 
and  sharpness  of  unequal  and  pointed  ice,  his  servant  Poda- 
vrvns,  who  waited  upon  his  master's  piety,  and  endeavoured 
to  imitate  his  affections,  began  to  faint  through  the  violence 
of  the  snow  and  cold,  till  the  king  commanded  him  to  follow 
him,  and  set  his  feet  in  the  same  footsteps,  which  his  feet 
should  mark  for  him  :  the  servant  did  so,  and  either  fancied 
a  cure,  or  found  one;  for  he  followed  his  prince,  helped 
forward  with  shame  and  zeal  to  his  imitation,  and  by  the 
forming  footsteps  for  him  in  the  snow.  In  the  same  manner 
does  the  blessed  Jesus ;  for,  since  our  way  is  troublesome, 
obscure,  full  of  objection  and  danger,  apt  to  be  mistaken  and 
to  affright  our  industry,  he  commands  us  to  mark  his  foot- 
steps, to  tread  where  his  feet  have,  stood,  and  not  only 
invites  us  forward  by  the  argument  of  his  example,  but 
he  hath  trodden  down  much  of  the  difficulty,  and  made  the 
way  easier,  and  fit  for  our  feet.  For  he  knows  our  infirmities, 
and  himself  hath  felt  their  experience  in  all  things  but  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  sin;  and  therefore  he  hath  proportioned  a 
way  and  a  path  to  our  strengths  and  capacities,  and,  like 
Jacob,  hath  marched  softly  and  in  evenness  with  the  children 
and  the  cattle,  to  entertain  us  by  the  comforts  of  his  com- 
pany, and  the  influences  of  a  perpetual  guide. 

11.  Fourthly:  But  we  must  know,  that  not  every  thing 
which  Christ  did,  is  imitable  by  us;  neither  did  he,  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  in  all  things  imitate  his  heavenly 
Father.  For  there  are  some  things  which  are  issues  of  an 
absolute  power,  some  are  expresses  of  supreme  dominion, 
some  are  actions  of  a  judge.  And  therefore  Jesus  prayed 
for  his  enemies,  and  wept  over  Jerusalem,  when  at  the  same 

m  llistor.  Bobcm.  I.  iv. 
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instant  his  eternal  Father  laughed  them  to  scorn;  for  he 
knew  that  their  day  was  coming,  and  himself  had  decreed 
their  ruin.  But  it  became  the  holy  Jesus  to  imitate  his 
Father's  mercies ;  for  himself  was  the  great  instrument  of  the 
eternal  compassion,  and  was  the  instance  of  mercy;  and 
therefore,  in  the  operation  of  his  Father's  design,  every 
action  of  his  was  univocal,  and  he  showed  the  power  of  his 
divinity  in  nothing  but  in  miracles  of  mercy,  and  illustrations 
of  faith,  by  creating  arguments  of  credibility.  In  the  same 
proportion  we  follow  Jesus,  as  himself  followed  his  Father : 
for  what  he  abated  by  the  order  to  his  intendment  and 
design,  we  abate  by  the  proportions  of  our  nature ;  for  some 
excellent  acts  of  his  were  demonstrations  of  divinity,  and  an 
excellent  grace  poured  forth  upon  him  without  measure  was 
their  instrument;  to  which  proportions  if  we  should  extend 
our  infirmities,  we  should  crack  our  sinews,  and  dissolve  the 
silver  cords,  before  we  could  entertain  the  instances*  and 
support  the  burden.  Jesus  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  but  the  manner  of  our  fastings  hath  been  in  all  ages 
limited  to  the  term  of  an  artificial  day ;  and  in  the  primitive 
observations  and  the  Jewish  rites,  men  did  eat  their  meal,  as 
soon  as  the  stars  shone  in  the  firmament.  We  never  read 
that  Jesus  laughed,  and  but  once,  that  he  rejoiced  in  spirit; 
but  the  declensions  of  our  natures  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
a  perpetual  grave  deportment,  without  the  intervals  of  re- 
freshment and  free  alacrity.  Our  ever  blessed  Saviour  suf- 
fered the  devotion  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  transport  her  to  an 
expensive  expression  of  her  religion,  and  twice  to  anoint  his 
feet  with  costly  nard :  and  yet  if  persons,  whose  conditions 
were  of  no  greater  lustre  or  resplendency  of  fortune,  than 
was  conspicuous  in  his  family  and  retinue,  should  suffer  the 
same  profusion  upon  the  dressing  and  perfuming  their  bodies, 
possibly  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  It  might  better  be  sold,  and 
distributed  to  the  poor."  This  Jesus  received,  as  he  was 
the  Christ  and  ahointed  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  this  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  designed  to  burial,  and  he  received  the  oblation 
as  eucharistical  for  the  ejection  of  seven  devils ;  for  "  there- 
fore she  loved  much." 

12.  The  instances  are  not  many.  For  however  Jesus 
had  some  extraordinary  transvolations,  and  acts  of  emigra- 
tion beyond  the  lines  of  his  even  and  ordinary  conversation, 
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yet  it  was  but  seldom ;  for  his  being  exemplary  was  of  so 
great  consideration,  that  he  ehose  to  have  fewer  instances  of 
wonder,  that  he  might  transmit  the  more  of  an  imitable 
virtue.  And  therefore  we  may  establish  this  for  a  rule  and 
limit  of  our  imitations ;  because  Christ,  our  Lawgiver,  hath 
described  all  his  father's  will  in  sanctions  «and  signature  of 
laws ;  whatsoever  he  commanded,  and  whatsoever  he  did,  of 
precise  morality,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
that  we  are  to  trace  his  footsteps :  and  in  these  his  laws  and 
his  practice  differ  but  as  a  map  and  a  guide,  a  law  and  a 
judge,  a  rule  and  a  precedent.  But  in  the  special  instances 
of  action,  we  are  to  abate  the  circumstances,  and  to  separate 
the  obedience  from  the  effect:  whatsoever  was  moral  in  a 
ceremonial  performance,  that  is  highly  imitable;  and  the 
obedience  of  sacrificing,  and  the  subordination  to  laws 
actually  in  being,  even  now  they  are  abrogated,  teach  us 
our  duty,  in  a  differing  subject,  upon  the  like  reason.  Jesus's 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasts,  and  his  observation  of 
the  sabbaths,  teach  us  our  duty  in  celebration  of  festivals 
constituted  by  a  competent  and  just  authority.  For  that 
which  gave  excellency  to  the  observation  of  Mosaical  rites, 
was  an  evangelical  duty ;  and  the  piety  of  obedience  did  not 
only  consecrate  the  observations  of  Levi,  but  taught  us  our 
duty  in  the  constitutions  of  Christianity. 

13.  Fifthly;  As  the  holy  Jesus  did  somethings,  which 
we  are  not  to  imitate ;  so  we  also  are  to  do  some  things, 
which  we  cannot  learn  from  his  example.  For  there  are 
some  of  our  duties,  which  presuppose  a  state  of  sin,  and 
some  suppose  a  violent  temptation  and  promptness  to  it ; 
and  the  duties  of  prevention,  and  the  instruments  of  restitu- 
tion, are  proper  to  us,  but  conveyed  only  by  precept,  and  not 
by  precedent.  Such  are  all  the  parts  and  actions  of  repent- 
ance, the  duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial.  For  what- 
soever the  holy  Jesus  did,  in  the  matter  of  austerity, 
looked  directly  upon  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and 
looked  back  only  on  us  by  a  reflex  act,  as  Christ  did  on 
Peter,  when  he  looked  him  into  repentance.  Some  states 
of  life  also  there  are,  which  Jesus  never  led  ;  such  are  those 
of  temporal  governors,  kings  and  judges,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  the  state  of  marriage  :  in  the  course  of  which  lives  many 
cases  do  occur,  which  need  a  precedent  and  the  vivacity  of 
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an  excellent  example,  especially  since  all  the  rules,  which 
they  have,  have  not  prevented  the  subtilty  of  the  many 
inventions,  which  men  have  found  out,  nor  made  provision 
for  all  contingencies.  Such  persons,  in  all  their  special 
needs,  are  to  govern  their  actions  by  the  rule3  of  proportion, 
by  analogy  to  the  holiness  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  institution ;  considering  what  might  become 
a  person  professing  the  discipline  of  so  holy  a  Master,  and 
what,  he  would  have  done  in  the  like  case ;  taking  our 
heights  by  the  excellence  of  his  innocency  and  charity. 
Only  remember  this,  that,  in  such  cases,  we  must  always 
judge  on  the  strictest  side  of  piety  and  charity,  if  it  be  a 
matter  concerning  the  interest  of  a  second  person ;  and  that, 
in  all  things,  we  do  those  actions  which  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  scandal,  and  such  as  towards  ourselves  are 
severe ;  towards  others,  full  of  gentleness  and  sweetness:: 
for  so  would  the  righteous  and  merciful  Jesus  have  done. 
These  are  the  best  analogies  and  proportions.  And  in  such 
cases,  when  the  wells  are  dry,  let  us  take  water  from  a 
cistern,  and  propound  to  ourselves  some  exemplar  saint* 
the  necessities  of  whose  life  have  determined  his  piety. to 
the  like  occurrences. 

14.  But  now,  from  these  particulars  we  shall  best  account 
to  what  the  duty  of  the  imitation  of  Jesus  does  amount :  for 
it  signifies,  that  we  "  should  walk  as  he  walked,"  tread 
in  his  steps,  with  our  hand  upon  the  guide,  and  our  eye 
upon  his  rule ;  that  we  should  do  glory  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  his  Father ;  and  that  whatsoever  we  do,  we  should  be 
careful  that  it  do  him  honour,  and  no  reproach  to  his 
institution ;  and  then  account  these  to  be  the  integral  parts 
of  our  duty,  which  are  imitation  of  his  actions,  or  his  spirit, 
of  his  rule,  or  of  his  life  ;  there  being  no  better  imitation  of 
him,  than  in  such  actions  as  do  him  pleasure,  however  he 
hath  expressed  or  imitated  the  precedent. 

15.  He  that  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  takes  Jesus  by  the 
hand ;  he  that  patiently  endures  injuries  and  affronts,  helps 
him  to  bear  his  cross;  he  that  comforts  his  brother  in 
affliction,  gives  an  amiable  kiss  of  peace  to  Jesus ;  he  that 
bathes  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  sins  in  tears  of  penance 
and  compassion,  washes  his  Master's  feet:  we  lead  Jesus 
into  the  recesses  of  our  heart  by  holy  meditations ;  and  we 
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enter  into  his  heart,  when  we  express  him  in  our  actions: 
for  so  the  apostle  says,  "  He  that  is  in  Christ,  walks  as  he 
also  walked  ■."  But  thus  the  actions  of  our  life  relate  to  him 
by  way  of  worship  and  religion ;  but  the  use  is  admirable  and 
effectual,  when  our  actions  refer  to  him  as  to  our  copy,  and 
we  transcribe  the  original  to  the  life.  He  that  considers,  with 
what  affections  and  lancinations  of  spirit,  with  what  effusions 
of  love  Jesus  prayed,  what  fervours  and  assiduity,  what 
innocency  of  wish,  what  modesty  of  posture,  what  subordina- 
tion to  his  Father,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine  pleasure, 
were  in  all  his  devotions,  is  taught  and  excited  to  holy  and 
religious  prayer ;  the  rare  sweetness  of  his  deportment  in  all 
temptations  and  violences  of  his  passion,  his  charity  to  his 
enemies,  his  sharp  reprehensions  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
his  ingenuity  toward  all  men,  are  living  and  effectual  sermons 
to  teach  us  patience  and  humility,  and  zeal,  and  candid  sim- 
plicity, and  justice  in  all  our  actions.  I  add  no  more  in- 
stances, because  all  the  following  discourses  will  be  prose- 
cutions of  this  intendment.  And  the  life  of  Jesus  is  not 
described  to  be  like  a  picture  in  a  chamber  of  pleasure,  only 
for  beauty,  and  entertainment  of  the  eye;  but  like  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  whose  every  feature  is  a  precept,  and 
the  images  converse  with  men  by  sense,  and  signification  of 
excellent  discourses. 

16.  It  was  not  without  great  reason  advised*,  that 
every  man  should  propound  the  example  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  personage,  as  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  Brutus;  and, 
by  a  fiction  of  imagination,  to  suppose  him  present  as  a 
witness,  and  really  to  take  his  life  as  the  direction  of  all  our 
actions.  The  best  and  most  excellent  of  the  old  lawgivers 
and  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  had  an  allay  of  vicious- 
ness,  and  could  not  be  exemplary  all  over :  some  were  noted 
for  flatterers,  as  Plato  and  Aristippus;  some  for  inconti- 
nency,  as  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Theognis,  Plato  and 
Aristippus  again ;  and  Socrates,  whom  their  oracle  affirmed 
to  be  the  wisest  and  most  perfect  man,  yet  was  by  Porphyry 
noted  for  extreme  intemperance  of  anger,  both  in  words 
and  actions:  and  those  Romans  who  were  offered  to  them 
for  examples,  although  they  were  great  in  reputation,  yet 
they  had  also  great  vices;  Brutus  dipped  his  hand  in  the 

"  1  John,  ii.  6.  °  Seneca,  Ep.  11. 
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blood  of  Caesar,  his  prince,  and  his  father  by  lore,  endear* 
ments,  and  adoption;  and  Cat©  was  but  a  wise  man  afl 
day,  at  night  he  was  used  to  drink  too  Eberally ;  and  both 
he  and  Socrates  did  give  their  wives  unto  their  friends  p; 
the  philosopher  and  the  censor  were  procurers  of  their 
wives'  nnchastity :  and  yet  these  were  the  best  among  the 
Gentiles.  But  how  happy  and  richly  furnished  are  Christ- 
ians with  precedents  of  saints,  whose  faith  and  revelations 
have  been  productive  of  more  spiritual  graces,  and  greater 
degrees  of  moral  perfections !  And  this  I  call  the  privilege 
of  a  very  great  assistance,  that  I  might  advance  the  repu- 
tation and  account  of  the  life  of  the  glorious  Jesu,  which 
is  not  abated  by  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  as 
they  were,  but  receives  great  heightenings  and  perfection 
from  the  Divinity  of  his  person,  of  which  they  were  never 
capable. 

17.  Let  us  therefore  press  aftef  Jesus,  as  Elisha  did 
after  his  master,  with  an  inseparable  prosecution,  even 
whithersoever  he  goes ;  that,  according  to  the  reasonableness 
and  proportion  expressed  in  St.  Paul's  advice,  "  As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  may  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  *."  For,  "  In  vain  are  we  called 
Christians,  if  we  live  not  according  to  the  example  and 
discipline  of  Christ,  the  Father  of  the  institution  *."  When 
St.  Laurence  was  in  the  midst  of  the  torments  of  the 
gridiron,  he  made  this  to  be  the  matter  of  his  joy  and 
eucharist,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  gates  through  whict* 
Jesus  had  entered;  and  therefore  thrice  happy  are  they, 
who  walk  in  his  courts  all  their  days.  And  it  is  yet  a 
nearer  union  and  vicinity,  to  imprint  his  life  in  our  souls, 
and  express  it  in  our  exterior  converse;  and  this  is  done 

*  Atfceaagoras,  lib.  iii.  et  xtii.  et  Theognis  de  sc.  Idem  te*tantur 
Laertitu  et  Lactautins.    Hoc  notat  S.  Cyri  litis,  I.  vi.  contra  Julian. 

Nan-attir  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtns. — fforut.  3.  ?1.  It. 

Majonuu  et  sapientissiaiortmi  discipline,  Gneci  Socratia  ct  Romani 
Catonis,  qui  uxores  soas  amicis  communicaverunt,  qnas  in  matriinoninm 
daxerant  liberornm  causa,  et  alibi  creandornm,  nescio  qnidem  an  invitas : 
quid  nam  de  castitate  curarent,  qnam  mariti  tarn  facile  donaverani?  O 
aapientiae  Attic®,  O  Romans?  gravitatis  excniplnm !  Leno  est  philosophic 
et  censor.—  TerraJ.  Apolog.  c.  39. 

i  1  Cor.  xv.  49. 

r  Dictom  Malachia?  Abbat.  apnd  S.  Bcrnardam,  in  Vita  S.  Mai. 
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by  him  only,  who  (as  St.  Prosper*  describes  the  duty) 
despises  all  those  gilded  vanities  which  he  despised,  that 
fears  none  of  those  sadnesses  which  he  suffered,  that 
practises  or  also  teaches  those  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
and  hopes  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises. 
.And  this  is  truest  religion,  and  the  most  solemn  adoration1. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal,  holy,  and  most  glorious  Jesu,  who  hast  united 
two  natures  of  distance  infinite,  descending  to  the  lowT 
nesses  of  human  nature,  that  thou  mightest  exalt  human 
nature  to  a  participation  of  the  Divinity ;  we,  thy  people, 
that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadows  of  death,  have 
seen  great  light,  to  entertain  our  understandings  and 
enlighten  our  souls  with  its  excellent  influences ;  for  the 
excellency  of  thy  sanctity,  shining  gloriously  in  every 
part  of  thy  life,  is  like  thy  angel,  the  pillar  of  fire,  which 
called  thy  children  from  the  darknesses  of  Egypt.  Lord, 
open  mine  eyes,  and  give  me  power  to  behold  thy  righteous 
glories ;  and  let  my  soul  be  so  entertained  with  affections 
and  holy  ardours,  that  I  may  never  look  back  upon  the 
flames  of  Sodom,  but  may  follow  thy  light,  which  recreates 
and  enlightens,  and  guides  us  to  the  mountains  of  safety, 
and  sanctuaries  of  holiness.  Holy  Jesu,  since  thy  image 
is  imprinted  on  our  nature  by  creation,  let  me  also  express 
thy  image  by  all  the  parts  of  a  holy  life,  conforming  my 
will  and  affections  to  thy  holy  precepts;  submitting  my 
understanding  to  thy  dictates  and  lessons  of  perfection ; 
imitating  thy  sweetnesses  and  excellencies  of  society, 
thy  devotion  in  prayer,  thy  conformity  to  God,  thy  zeal 
tempered  with  meekness,  thy  patience  heightened  with 
charity;  that  heart,  and  hands,  and  eyes,  and  all  my 
faculties,  may  grow  up  with  the  increase  of  God,  till  I 
come  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ,  even 
to  be  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  at  last  in  thy 
light  I  may  see  light,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  glory  from  the 

.  seeds  of  sanctity,  in  the  imitation  of  thy  holy  life,  Q 
blessed  and  holy  Saviour  Jesus!     Amen. 

*  Lib.  ii.  de  Vita  Contemplat.  c.  21. 

'  Religiosissimiis  Cultus  imitari. — Lacteal. 
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OUR  BLESSED  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 


JESUS  CHRIST, 


PART  I. 

BEGINNING  AT  THE  ANNUNCIATION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MART, 
UNTIL  HIS  BAPTISM  AND  TEMPTATION  INCLUSIVELY. 


SECTION  I. 
The  History  of  the  Conception  of  Jesus. 

1.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  after  the  frequent 
repetition  of  promises,  the  expectation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  longings  and  tedious  waitings  of  all  holy  persons,  the 
departure  of  the  "  sceptre  from  Judah,  and  the  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet;"  when  the  number  of  Daniel's 
years  was  accomplished,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
kingdoms  had  their  period ;  God,  having  great  compassion 
towards  mankind,  remembering  his  promises,  and  our  great 
necessities,  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  take  upon  him 
our  nature,  and  all  that  guilt  of  sin,  which  stuck  close  to  our 
nature,  and  all  that  punishment,  which  was  consequent  to 
our  sin:  which  came  to  pass  after  this  manner. 

2.  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
sent  from  God  to  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  to  a 
holy  maid,  called  Mary,  espoused  to  Joseph,  and  found  her 
in  a  capacity  and  excellent  disposition  to  receive  the  greatest 
honour,  that  ever  was  doue  to  the  daughters  of  men.  Her 
employment  was  holy  and  pious,  her  person  young,  her 
years  florid  and  springing,  her  body  chaste,  her  mind  humble, 
and  a  r&re  repository  of  divine  graces.  She  was  full  of 
grace  and  excellencies;  and  God  poured  upon  her  a  full 
measure  of  honour,  in  making  her  the  mother  of  the  Messias  r 
for  the  "  angel  came  to  her,  and  said,  Hail,  thou  that  art 
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highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou 
among  women." 

3.  We  cannot  but  imagine  the  great  mixture  of  innocent 
disturbances  and  holy  passions,  that,  in  the  first  address  of 
the  angel,  did  rather  discompose  her  settledness,  and  interrupt 
the  silence  of  her  spirits,  than  dispossess  her  dominion, 
which  she  ever  kept  over  those  subjects,  which  never  had 
been  taught  to  rebel  beyond  the  mere  possibilities  of  natural 
imperfection.  But  if  the  angel  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  it  was  an  unusual  arrest  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  who 
was  accustomed  to  retirements  and  solitariness,  and  had  not 
known  an  experience  of  admitting  a  comely  person,  but  a 
stranger,  to  her  closet  and  privacies.  But  if  the  heavenly 
messenger  did  retain  a  diviner  form,  more  symbolical  to 
angelical  nature,  and  more  proportionable  to  his  glorious 
message,  although  her  daily  employment  was  a  conversation 
with  angels,  who,  in  their  daily  ministering  to  the  saints, 
did  behold  her  chaste  conversation,  coupled  with  fear, 
yet  they  used  not  any  affrighting  glories  in  the  offices  of 
their  daily  attendances,  but  were  seen  only  by  spiritual 
discernings.  However,  so  it  happened,  that  "  when  she 
saw  him,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her 
mind,  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be." 

4.  But  the  angel,  who  came  with  designs  of  honour  and 
comfort  to  her,  not  willing  that  the  inequality  and  glory 
of  the  messenger  should,  like  too  glorious  a  light  to  a  weaker 
eye,  rather  confound  the  faculty  than  enlighten  the  organ, 
did,  before  her  thoughts  could  find  a  tongue,  invite  her  to 
a  more  familiar  confidence  than  possibly  a  tender  virgin 
(though  of  the  greatest  serenity  and  composure)  could  have 
put  on,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  beauty  and  such  a  holiness. 
And  "  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou 
hast  found  favour  with  God.  And  behold,  thou  shalt 
conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus." 

5.  The  holy  Virgin  knew  herself  a  person  very  unlikely 
to  be  a  mother :  for,  although  the  desires  of  becoming  a 
mother  to  the  Messias  were  great  in  every  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob,  and  about  that  time  the  expectation  of  his  reve- 
lation was  high  and  pregnant,  and  therefore  she  was  espoused 
to  an  honest  and  a  just  person  of  her  kindred  and  family, 
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and  so  might  Hot  despair  to  become  a  mother ;  yet  she  was 
a  person  of1  a  rare  sanctity,  and  so  mortified  a  spirit,  that 
for  all  this  desponsation  of  her,  according  to  the  desire  of 
her  parents,  and  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  had  not  set 
one  step  toward  the  consummation  of  her  marriage,  so  much 
as  in  thought ;  and  possibly  had  set  herself  back  from  it  by 
a  tow  of  chastity  said  holy  celibate :  for  "  Mary  said  unto 
the  angel,  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?" 

6.  But  the  angel,  who  was  a  person  of  that  nature,  which 
knows  no  conjunctions  but  those  of  love  and  duty,  knew 
that  the  piety  of  her  soul,  and  the  religion  of  her  chaste 
purposes,  was  a  great  imitator  of  angelical  purity,  and 
therefore  perceived  where  the  philosophy  of  her  question 
did  consist;  and,  being  taught  of  God,  declared  that  the 
manner  should  be  as  miraculous,  as  the  message  itself  was 
glorious.  For  the  angel  told  her,  that  this  should  not  be 
done  by  any  way,  which  our  sin  and  the  shame  of  Adam  had 
unhallowed,  by  turning  nature  into  a  blush,  and  forcing  her 
to  a  retirement  from  a  public  attesting  the  means  of  her  own 
preservation;  but  the  whole  matter  was  from  God,  and  so 
should  the  manner  be :  for  "  the  angel  said  unto  her,  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing,  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God." 

7.  When  the  blessed  Virgin  was  so  ascertained,  that  she 
should  be  a  mother2  and  a  maid,  and  that  two  glories,  like 
the  two  luminaries  of  Heaven,  should  meet  in  her,  that  she 
might  in  such  a  way  become  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  that 
she  might  with  better  advantages  be  his  servant;  then  all 
her  hopes  and  all  her  desires  received  such  satisfaction,  and 
filled  all  the  corners  of  her  heart  so  much,  as  indeed  it  was 
fain  to  make  room  for  its  reception.  But  she  to  whom  the 
greatest  things  of  religion,  and  the  transportations  of 
devotion,  were  made  familiar,  by  the  assiduity  and  piety 
of  her  daily  practices,  however  she  was  full  of  joy,  yet  she 
was  carried  like  a  full  vessel,  without  the  violent  tossings  of 


quae  ventre  beato 


Gsndirn  matris  habens  com  virginitatis  honore, 

Nee  primam  similem  Yha  es,  nee  habere  aequentem ; 

Sola  sine  exeoiplo  pUcuisti  fcemina  Chritto.— SeduL 
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a  tempestuous  passion,  or  the  wrecks  of  a  stormy  imagina- 
tion :  and,  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  descend  upon 
her  like  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  without  any  obstreperous 
noises  or  violences  to  nature,  but  only  the  extraordinariness 
of  an  exaltation ;  so  her  spirit  received  it  with  the  gentleness 
and  tranquillity  fitted  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  a  quietness  symbolical  to  the  holy  guest  of  her 
spotless  womb,  the  Lamb  of  God;  for  she  meekly  replied, 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according 
unto  thy  word.  And  the  angel  departed  from  her,"  having 
done  his  message.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  did  make  her  to  conceive  in  her  womb  the  immaculate 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


Ad  SECTION  I. 


Considerations  upon  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
and  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Jesus. 

1.  That  which  shines  brightest,  presents  itself  first  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  devout  soul,  in  the  chain  of  excellent  and 
precious  things,  which  are  represented  in  the  counsel,  design, 
and  first  beginnings  of  the  work  of  our  redemption,  hath  not 
leisure  to  attend  the  twinkling  of  the  lesser  stars,  till  it  hath 
stood  and  admired  the  glory  and  eminencies  of  the  Divine 
love,  manifested  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  eternal. 
God  had  no  necessity,  in  order  to  the  conservation  or 
the  heightening  his  own  felicity,  but  out  of  mere  and  perfect 
charity,  and  the  bowels  of  compassion,  sent*  into  the  world 
his  only  Son,  for  remedy  to  human  miseries,  to  ennoble  our 
nature  by  an  union  with  Divinity,  to  sanctify  it  with  his 
justice,  to  enrich  it  with  his  grace,  to  instruct  it  with  his 
doctrine,  to  fortify  it  with  his  example,  to  rescue  it  from 
servitude,  to  assert  it  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  at  last  to  make  it  partaker  of  a  beatifical  resurrection. 
2.  God,  who,  in  the  infinite  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and 

s  Cum  inter  nos  et  Denm  discordiam  peccando  fecimns,  tamen  ad  nos 
Dens  legatum  sawn  prior  misit,  at  nos  ipsi,  qui  peccavimus,  ad  pacem  Dei 
rogati  veniamas.  — .  St.  Greg. 
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providence,  could  have  found  out  many  other  ways  For  out 
redemption,  than  the  incarnation  of  his  eternal  Son,  wasr 
pleased  to  choose  this,  not  only  that  the  remedy  by  man 
might  have  proportion  to  the  causes  of  our  ruin,  whose 
introduction  and  intromission  was  by  the  prevarication  of 
man ;  but  also,  that  we  might  with  freer  dispensation  receive 
the  influences  of  a  Saviour,  with  whom  we  communicate  in 
nature.  Although  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
were  of  greater  name  and  current,  yet  they  were  not  so 
salutary  as  the  waters  of  Jordan,  to  cure  Naaman's  leprosy. 
And  if  God  had  made  the  remedy  of  human  nature  to  have 
come  all  the  way  clothed  in  prodigy,  and  every  instant  of 
its  execution  had  been  as  terrible,  affrighting,  and  as  full 
of  majesty,  as  the  apparitions  upon  Mount  Sinai ;  yet  it  had 
not  been  so  useful  and  complying  to  human  necessities,  as 
was  the  descent  of  God  to  the  susception  of  human  nature, 
whereby  (as  in  all  medicaments)  the  cure  is  best  wrought  by 
those  instruments,  which  have  the  fewest  dissonances  to  our 
temper,  and  are  the  nearest  to  our  constitution.  For  thus 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  became  human,  alluring,  full  of 
invitation  and  the  sweetnesses  of  love,  exemplary,  humble, 
and  medicinal. 

3.  And,  if  we  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing, 
what  can  be  given  more  excellent  for  the  redemption  of  man, 
than  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God?  And  what  can  more 
ennoble  our  nature,  than  that  by  the  means  of  his  holy 
humanity  it  was  taken  up  into  the  cabinet  of  the  mysterious 
Trinity  b?  What  better  advocate  could  we  have  for  us,  than 
he  that  is  appointed  to  be  our  Judge?  And  what  greater 
hopes  of  reconciliation  can  be  imagined,  than  that  God,  in 
whose  power  it  is  to  give  an  absolute  pardon,  hath  taken  a 
new  nature,  entertained  an  office,  and  undergone  a  life  of 
poverty,  with  a  purpose  to  procure  our  pardon  ?  For  now, 
though,  as  the  righteous  Judge,  he  will  judge  the  nations 
righteously;  yet,  by  the  susception  of  our  nature,  and  its 
appendant  crimes,  he  is  become  a  party ;  and,  having  obliged 
himself  as  man,  as  he  is  God  he  will  satisfy,  by  putting  the 
value  of  an  infinite  merit  to  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  his 
»  _ 

*  Quod  sperere    nullns  audebat:   quod    si    forte   in  men  (em   alicujut 
iucidiuet,  poterat  aestiiuare  se  in  blaapueiniam  iacurrUse. — St.  Primasius. 
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humanity.  And  if  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not  have 
given  us  remedy ;  if  he  had  not  been  man,  we  should  have 
wanted  the  excellency  of  example. 

4.  And  till  now,  human  nature  was  less  than  that  of 
angels;  but,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  was  to  be 
exalted  above  the  cherubims:  yet  the  archangel  Gabriel  % 
being  dispatched  in  embassy  to  represent  the  joy  and 
exaltation  of  his  inferior,  instantly  trims  his  wings  with  love 
and  obedience,  and  hastens  with  this  narrative  to  the  holy 
Virgin.  And,  if  we  should  reduce  our  prayers  to  action, 
and  do  God's  will  on  earth,  as  the  angels  in  heaven  do  it,  we 
should  promptly  execute  every  part  of  the  Divine  will,  though 
it  were  to  be  instrumental  to  the  exaltation  of  a  brother 
above  ourselves;  knowing  no  end  but  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  making  simplicity  of  intention  to  be  the 
fringes  and  exterior  borders  of  our  garments. 

5.  When  the  eternal  God  meant  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
be  fixed  to  our  centre,  he  chose  for  his  mother  a  holy  person 
and  a  maid,  but  yet  affianced  to  a  just  man,  that  he  might 
not  only  be  secure  in  the  innocency,  but  also  provided  for 
in  the  reputation  of  his  holy  mother :  teaching ,  us,  that  we 
must  not  only  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  purity  of  our  purposes 
and  hearty  innocence,  but  that  we  must  provide  also  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  being  free  from  the  suspicion 
and  semblances  of  evil;  so  making  provision  for  private 
innocence  and  public  honesty:  it  being  necessary,  in  order 
to  charity,  and  edification  of  our  brethren,  that  we  hold  forth 
no  impure  flames  or  smoking  firebrands,  but  pure  and 
trimmed  lamps,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

6.  And  yet  her  marriage  was  more  mysterious;  for  as, 
besides  the  miracle,  it  was  an  eternal  honour  and  advance- 
ment to  the  glory  of  virginity,  that  he  chose  a  virgin  for  his 
mother,  so  it  was  in  that  manner  attempered,  that  the  Virgin 
was  betrothed,  lest  honourable  marriage  might  be  disreputed, 
and  seem  inglorious,  by  a  positive  rejection  from  any  par- 
ticipation of  the  honour.  Divers  of  the  old  doctors,  from 
the  authority  of  Ignatius d,  add  another  reason,  saying, 
that  the  blessed  Jesus  was    therefore  born    of  a  woman 

c  *Ay«d£  ¥  ovhU  m$  ov&iwc  ovHmrt  lyyittru  $0foc. —  Hier.  in  Pythag, 
d  Origin,  HomiUW.  in  Levit.  Hier.    Comment,  in  1  Mattk.  St.  Baiilius, 
et  alii. 
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betrothed,  and  under  the  pretence  of  marriage,  that  the 
devil,  who  knew  the  Messias  was  to  be  bora  of  a  virgin, 
might  not  expect  him  there,  but  so  be  ignorant  of  the 
person,  till  God  had  served  many  ends  of  providence  upon 
him. 

7.  The  angel,  in  his  address,  needed  not  to  go  in  inquisi- 
tion .after  a  wandering  fire,  but  knew  she  was  a  star  fixed  in 
her  own  orb :  he  found  her  at  home ;  and,  lest  that  also  might 
be  too  large  a  circuit,  she  was  yet  confined  to  a  more 
intimate  retirement;  she  was  in  her  oratory,  private  and 
devout.  There  are  some  curiosities  so  bold  and  determinate, 
as  to  tell  the  very  matter  of  her  prayer6,  and  that  she  was 
praying  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  world,  and  the  revelation 
of  the  Messias,  desiring  she  might  be  so  happy  as  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  her,  who  should  have  the  glory  to  be  his  mother. 
We  have  no  security  of  the  particular ;  but  there  is  no  piety 
so  diffident  as  to  require  a  sign  to  create  a  belief,  that  her 
employment  at  the  instant  was  holy  and  religious;  but  in 
that  disposition  she  received  a  grace,  which  the  greatest 
queens  would  have  purchased  with  the  quitting  of  their 
diadems,  and  hath  consigned  an  excellent  document  to  all 
women,  that  they  accustom  themselves  often  to  those 
retirements,  where  none  but  God  and  his  angels  can  have 
admittance.  For  the  holy  Jesus  can  come  to  them  too,  and 
dwell  with  them,  hallowing  their  souls,  and  consigning  their 
bodies  to  a  participation  of  all  his  glories.  But  recollecting 
of  all  our  scattered  thoughts  and  exterior  extravagances,  and 
a  receding  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  too  free  conversa- 
tion, is  the  best  circumstance  to  dispose  us  to  a  heavenly 
visitation. 

8.  The  holy  Virgin,  when  she  saw  an  angel,  and  heard 
a  testimony  from  heaven  of  her  grace  and  piety,  was  troubled 
within  herself  at  the  salutation,  and  the  manner  of  it :  for 
she  had  learned,  that  the  affluence  of  Divine  comforts  and 
prosperous  successes  should  not  exempt  us  from  fear,  but 
make  it  the  more  prudent  and  wary,  lest  it  entangle  us  in  a 
vanity  of  spirit;  God  having  ordered  that  our  spirits  should 
be  affected  with  dispositions  in  some  degrees  contrary  to 
exterior  events,  that  we  be  fearful  in  the  affluence  of  prosper- 

e  St  Bernard. 
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ous  things,  and  joyful  in  adversity;  as  knowing  that  this 
may  produce  benefit  and  advantage ;  and  the  changes  that 
are  consequent  to  the  other,  are  sometimes  full  of  mischiefs, 
but  always  of  danger.  But  her  silence  and  fear  were  her 
guardians;  that,  to  prevent  excrescences  of  joy;  this,  of 
vainer  complacency. 

9.  And  it  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable  to  observe, 
that  the  holy  Virgin  came  to  a  great  perfection  and  state  of 
piety  by  a  few,  and  those  modest  and  even,  exercises  and 
external  actions.  St.  Paul  travelled  over  the  world,  preached 
to  the  Gentiles,  disputed  against .  the  Jews,  confounded 
heretics,  writ  excellently  learned  letters,  suffered  dangers, 
injuries,  affronts,  and  persecutions  to  the  height  of  wonder, 
and  by  these  violences  of  life,  action  and  patience,  obtained 
the  crown  of  an  excellent  religion  and  devotion.  But  the 
holy  Virgin,  although  she  was  engaged  sometimes  in  an 
active  life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  and  small 
economy  and  government,  or  ministries  of  a  family,  yet  she 
arrived  to  her  perfections  by  the  means  of  a  quiet  and  silent 
piety,  the  internal  actions  of  love,  devotion,  and  contem- 
plation; and  instructs  us,  that  not  only  those  who  have 
opportunity  and  powers  of  a  magnificent  religion,  or  a 
pompous  charity,  or  miraculous  conversion  of  souls,  or 
assiduous  and  effectual  preachings,  or  exterior  demonstra- 
tions of  corporal  mercy,  shall  have  the  greatest  crowns,  and 
the  addition  of  degrees  and  accidental  rewards ;  but  the 
silent  affections,  the  splendours  of  an  internal  devotion,  the 
unions  of  love,  humility,  and  obedience,  the  daily  offices  of 
prayer  and  praises  sung  to  God,  the  acts  of  faith  and  fear,  of 
patience  and  meekness,  of  hope  and  reverence,  repentance 
and  charity,  and  those  graces  which  walk  in  a  veil  and 
silence,  make  great  ascents  to  God,  and  as  sure  progress  to 
favour  and  a  crown,  as  the  more  ostentous  and  laborious 
exercises  of  a  more  solemn  religion.  No  man  needs  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  power  or  opportunities  for  religious  perfec- 
tions :  a  devout  Woman  in  her  closet,  praying  with  much  zeal 
and  affections  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  is  in  the  same 
order  to  a  "  shining  like  the  stars  in  glory,"  as  he  who,  by 
excellent  discourses,  puts  it  into  a  more  forward  disposition  to 
be  actually  performed.  And  possibly  her  prayers  obtained 
energy  and  force  to  my  sermon,  arid  made  the  ground  fruit- 
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ful,  and  the  seed  spring  up  to  life  eternal.  Many  times  God 
is  present  in  the  still  voice  and  private  retirements  of  a  quiet 
religion,  and  the  constant  spiritualities  of  an  ordinary  life ; 
when  the  loud  and  impetuous  winds,  and  the  shining  fires  of 
more  laborious  and  expensive  actions,  are  profitable  to  others, 
only,  like  a  tree  of  balsam,  distilling  precious  liquor  for  others, 
not  for  its  own  use. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  and  almighty  God,  who  didst  send  thy  holy  angel 
in  embassy  to  the  blessed  Virgin  mother  of  our  Lord,  to 
manifest  the  actuating  thine  eternal  purpose  of  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  incarnation  of  thine  eternal 
Son ;  put  me,  by  the  assistances  of  thy  Divine  grace,  into 
such  holy  dispositions,  that  I  may  never  impede  the  event 
and  effect  of  those  mercies,  which,  in  the  counsels  of  thy 
predestination,  thou  didst  design  for  me.  Give  me  a 
promptness  to  obey  thee  to  the  degree  and  semblance  of 
angelical  alacrity ;  give  me  holy  purity  and  piety,  prudence 
and  modesty,  like  those  excellencies  which  thou  didst 
create  in  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God  : 
grant  that  my  employment  be  always  holy,  unmixed  with 
worldly  affections,  and,  as  much  as  my  condition  of  life 
will  bear,  retired  from  secular  interests  and  disturbances; 
that  I  may  converse  with  angels,  entertain  the  holy  Jesus, 
conceive  him  in  my  soul,  nourish  him  with  the  expresses  of 
most  innocent  and  holy  affections,  and  bring  him  forth  and 
publish  him  in  a  life  of  piety  and  obedience,  that  he  may 
dwell  in  me  for  ever,  and  I  may  for  ever  dwell  with  him,  in 
the  house  of  eternal  pleasures  and  glories,  world  without 
end.     Amen. 


SECTION  II. 

The  Bearing  of  Jesus  in  the  Womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

1.  Although  the  blessed  Virgin  had  a  faith  as  prompt  and 
ready,  as  her  body  was  chaste  and  her  soul  pure ;  yet  God, 
who  uses  to  give  full  measure,  shaken  together,  and  running 
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over,  did,  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  fixing  the  confidence 
of  her  assent,  give  an  instance  of  his  omnipotency  in  the 
very  particular  of  an  extraordinary  conception.  For  the  angel 
said,  "  Behold  thy  cousin  Elizabeth  hath  also  conceived  a 
son  in  her  old  age,  and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  that 
was  called  barren :  for  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impos- 
sible." A  less  argument  would  have  satisfied  the  necessity 
of  a  faith,  which  had  no  scruple ;  and  a  greater  would  not 
have  done  it  in  the  incredulity  of  an  ungentle  and  pertinacious 
spirit.  But  the  holy  maid  had  complacency  enough  in  the 
message,  and  holy  desires  about  her,  to  carry  her  understand- 
ing as  far  as  her  affections,  even  to  the  fruition  of  the  angel's 
message ;  which  is  such  a  sublimity  of  faith,  that  it  is  its 
utmost  consummation,  and  shall  be  its  crown,  when  our  faith 
is  turned  into  vision,  our  hopes  into  actual  possessions,  and 
our  grace  into  glory. 

2.  And  she,  who  was  now  full  of  God,  bearing  God  in  her 
virgin  womb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her  heart,  who  had  also 
overshadowed  her,  enabling  her  to  a  supernatural  and  mira- 
culous conception,  arose  with  haste  and  gladness,  to  commu- 
nicate that  joy,  which  was  designed  for  all  the  world ;  and 
she  found  no  breast  to  pour  forth  the  first  emanations  of  her 
overjoyed  heart  so  fit  as  her  cousin  Elizabeth's,  who  had 
received  testimony  from  God  to  have  been  "  righteous, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless," 
who  also  had  a  special  portion  in  this  great  honour :  for  she 
was  designed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Baptist,  who  was  sent 
as  a  forerunner,  "  to  prepare  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
make  his  paths  straight.  And  Mary  arose  in  those  days, 
and  went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of 
Judah." 

3.  Her  haste  was  in  proportion  to  her  joy  and  desires,  but 
yet  went  no  greater  pace  than  her  religion  :  for  as  in  her 
journey  she  came  near  to  Jerusalem,  she  turned  in,  that  she 
might  visit  his  temple,  whose  temple  she  herself  was  now ; 
and  there,  not  only  to  remember  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
which  she  had  felt  in  continual  descents  and  showers  falling 
on  her  pious  heart,  for  the  space  of  eleven  years'  attendance 
there  in  her  childhood,  but  also  to  pay  the  first  fruits  of  her 
thanks  and  joy,  and  to  lay  all  her  glory  at  his  feet,  whose 
humble  handmaid  she  was,  in  the  greatest  honour  of  being 
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his  blessed  mother.  Having  worshipped,  she  went  on  her 
journey,  "  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and 
saluted  Elizabeth/' 

4.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  what  a  collision  of  joys  was 
at  this  blessed  meeting :  two  mothers  of  two  great  princes, 
the  one  the  greatest  that  was  born  of  woman,  and  the  other 
was  his  Lord,  and  these  made  mothers  by  two  miracles,  met 
together  with  joy  and  mysteriousness ;  where  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  went  to  visit  the  mother  of  his  servant,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  the  meeting  festival,  and  descended  upon 
Elizabeth,  and  she  prophesied.  Never,  but  in  Heaven,  was 
there  more  joy  and  ecstacy.  The  persons,  who  were  women 
whose  fancies  and  affections  were  not  only  hallowed,  but 
made  pregnant  and  big  with  religion,  meeting  together  to 
compare  and  unite  their  joys,  and  their  eucharist,  and  then 
made  prophetical  and  inspired,  must  needs  have  discoursed 
like  seraphims  and  the  most  ecstasied  order  of  intelligences  ; 
for  all  the  faculties  of  nature  were  turned  into  grace,  and 
expressed  in  their  way  the  excellent  solemnity.  "  For  it 
came  to  pass  when  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary, 
the  babe  leaped  in  her  womb ;  and  Elizabeth  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

5.  After  they  had  both  prophesied,  and  sung  their  hymns, 
and  resaluted  each  other  with  the  religion  of  saints  and  the 
joys  of  angels,  "  Mary  abode  with  her  cousin  Elizabeth  about 
three  months,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  house."  Where 
when  she  appeared  with  her  holy  burden  to  her  husband 
Joseph,  and  that  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  child,  and 
knew  that  he  had  never  unsealed  that  holy  fountain  of 
virginal  purity,  he  was  troubled.  For  although  her  deport- 
ment had  been  pious  and  chaste  to  a  miracle,  her  carriage 
reserved,  and  so  grave,  that  she  drave  away  temptations,  and 
impure  visits,  and  all  unclean  purposes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  holy  person;  yet  when  he  saw  she  was  with 
child,  and  had  not  yet  been  taught  a  lesson  higher  than  the 
principles  of  nature,  "  he  was  minded  to  put  her  away,"  for 
he  knew  she  was  with  child  ;  but  yet  "  privily,"  because  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  knew  her  piety  to  have  been  such,  that 
it  had  almost  done  violence  to  his  sense,  and  made  him 
disbelieve  what  was  visible  and  notorious,  and  therefore  he 
would  do  it  privately.     "  But  while  he  thought  on  these 
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things,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream, 
saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee 
Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her,  is  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Then  Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his 
wife." 


Ad  SECTION  II. 


Considerations  concerning  the  Circumstances  of  the  Interval 
between  the  Conception  and  Nativity.  r 

1.  When  the  blessed  Virgin  was  ascertained  of  the  manner 
of  her  becoming  a  mother,  and  that  her  tremblings  were  over, 
upon  the  security  she  should  preserve  her  virgin  purity  as  a 
clean  oblation  to  the  honour  of  God,  then  she  expressed  her 
consent  to  the  angelical  message,  and  instantly  she  conceived 
the  holy  Jesus  in  her  womb,  by  the  supernatural  and  Divine 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  she  was  highly  zealous  to 
reconcile  her  being  mother  to  the  Messias,  with  those  purities 
and  holy  celibate,  which  she  had  designed  to  keep  as  advan- 
tages to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  his  honour,  who  chose 
her  from  all  the  daughters  of  Adam,  to  be  instrumental  of  the 
restitution  of  grace  and  innocence  to  all  her  father's  family. 
And  we  shall  receive  benefit  from  so  excellent  example,  if  we 
be  not  so  desirous  of  a  privilege  as  of  a  virtue,  of  honour  as  of 
piety :  and  as  we  submit  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  sad- 
nesses and  infelicities,  that  God's  will  may  be  accomplished  ; 
so  we  must  be  also  ready  to  renounce  an  exterior  grace  or 
favour,  rather  than  it  should  not  be  consistent  with  exemplar 
and  rare  piety. 

2.  When  the  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  the  womb  of 
his  Virgin  mother,  the  holy  maid  arose ;  and  though  she  was 
super-exalted  by  an  honour  greater  than  the  world  yet  ever 
saw,  she  still  dwelt  upon  the  foundation  of  humility ;  and  to 
make  that  virtue  more  signal  and  eminent,  she  arose  and 
went  hastily  to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  also  had  con- 
ceived a  son  in  .her  old  age  :  for  so  we  all  should  be  curious 
and  watchful  against  vanities  and  transportations,  when  we 
are  advanced  to  the  gaieties  of  prosperous  accidents,  and  in 
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the  greatest  privileges  descend  to  the  lowest,  to  exercise  a 
greater  measure  of  virtue  against  the  danger  of  those  tempta- 
tions, which  are  planted  against  our  heart,  to  ruin  our  hopes 
and  glories* 

3.  But  the  joys  that  the  Virgin  mother  had,  were  such  as 
concerned  all  the  world ;  and  that  part  of  them,  which  was  her 
peculiar,  she  would  not  conceal  from  persons  apt  to  their  en* 
tertainment,  but  go  to  publish  God's  mercy  toward  her  to 
another  holy  person,  that  they  might  join  in  the  praises  of 
God ;  as  knowing,  that  though  it  may  be  convenient  to  re* 
present  our  personal  necessities  in  private,  yet  God's  gracious 
returns,  and  the  blessings  he  makes  to  descend  on  us>  are 
more  fit,  when  there  is  no  personal  danger  collaterally  ap- 
pendant, to  be  published  in  the  communion  of  saints;  that 
the  hopes  of  others  may  receive  increase,  that  their  faith  may 
have  confirmation,  that  their  charity  and  eucharist  may  grow 
up  to  become  excellent  and  great,  and  the  praises  of  God 
may  be  sung  aloud,  till  the  sound  strike  at  Heaven,  and  joiri 
with  the  hallelujahs,  which  the  morning  stars  in  their  orbs  pay 
to  their  great  Creator. 

4.  When  the  holy  Virgin  had  begun  her  journey,  she 
made  haste  over  the  mountains,  that  she  might  not  only 
satisfy  the  desires  of  her  joy  by  a  speedy  gratulation,  but 
lest  she  should  be  too  long  abroad  under  the  dispersion  and 
discomposing  of  her  retirements ;  and  therefore  she  hastens 
to  an  enclosure,  to  her  cousin's  house,  as  knowing  that  all 
virtuous  women,  like  tortoises,  carry  their  house  on  their 
heads,  and  their  chapel  in  their  heart,  and  their  danger  in 
their  eye,  and  their  souls  in  their  hands,  and  God  in  all  their 
actions.  And  indeed  her  very  little  burden,  which  she  bare, 
hindered  her  not  but  she  might  make  haste  enough ;  and  as 
her  spirit  was  full  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  so  even  her 
body  was  made  airy  and  vegete  :  for  there  was  no  sin  in  her 
burden,  to  fill  it  with  natural  inconveniences  ;  and  there  is  this 
excellency  in  all  spiritual  things,  that  they  do  no  disadvantage 
to  our  persons,  nor  retard  our  just  temporal  interests.  And 
the  religion,  by  which  we  carry  Christ  within  us,  is  neither  so 
peevish  as  to  disturb  our  health,  nor  so  sad  as  to  discompose 
our  just  and  modest  cheerfulness,  nor  so  prodigal  as  to  force 
us  to  needs  and  ignoble  trades ;  but  recreates  our  body  by 
the  medicine  of  holy  fastings  and  temperance,  fills  us  full  of 
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serenities  and  complacencies,  by  the  sweetnesses  of  a  holy 
conscience  and  joys  spiritual,  promotes  our  temporal  interests, 
by  the  gains  and  increases  of  the  rewards  of  charity,  and  by 
securing  God's  providence  over  us,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  And  as  in  these  dispositions  she 
climbed  the  mountains  with  much  facility,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  our  whole  life  of  difficulty  so  great,  but  it  may  be  managed 
by  those  assistances  we  receive  from  the  holiest  Jesus,  when 
we  carry  him  about  us ;  as  the  vallies  are  exalted,  so  the 
mountains  are  made  plain  before  us. 

5.  When  her  cousin  Elizabeth  saw  the  mother  of  her 
Lord  come  to  visit  her,  as  the  Lord  himself  descended  to 
visit  all  the  world  in  great  humility,  she  was  pleased  and 
transported  to  the  height  of  wonder  and  prophecy,  and  "  the 
babe  sprang  in  her  womb,"  and  was  sanctified,  first  doing  his 
homage  and  adoration  to  his  Lord  that  was  in  presence. 
And  we  also,  although  we  can  do  nothing  unless  the  Lord 
first  prevent  us  with  his  gracious  visitation,  yet  if  he  first 
come  unto  us,  and  we  accept  and  entertain  him  with  the 
expresses  and  correspondencies  of  our  duty,  we  shall  receive 
the  grace  and  honour  of  sanctification.  But  if  St.  Elizabeth, 
who  received  testimony  from  God  that  she  "  walked  in  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless,"  was  carried  into 
ecstacy,  wondering  at  the  dignation  and  favour  done  to  her 
by  the  mother  of  her  Lord ;  with  what  preparations  and  holy 
solemnities  ought  we  to  entertain  his  addresses  to  us  by  his 
holy  sacrament,  by  the  immissions  of  his  Spirit,  by  the  assist- 
ances of  his  graces,  and  all  other  his  vouchsafings  and  de- 
scents into  our  hearts? 

6.  The  blessed  Virgin  hearing  her  cousin  full  of  spirit 
and  prophecy,  calling  her  blessed,  and  praising  her  faith,  and 
confirming  her  joy,  instantly  sang  her  hymn  to  God,  return- 
ing those  praises,  which  she  received,  to  him  to  whom  they 
did  appertain.  For  so  we  should  worship  God  with  all  our 
praises,  being  willing  upon  no  other  condition  to  extend  one 
hand  to  receive  our  own  honour,  but  that  with  the  other  we 
might  transmit  it  to  God ;  that  as  God  is  honoured  in  all  his 
creatures,  so  he  may  be  honoured  in  us  too ;  looking  upon 
the  graces,  which  God  hath  given  us,  but  as  greater  instru- 
ments and  abilities  to  serve  him,  being  none  of  ours,  but 
talents  which  are  intrusted  into  our  banks  to  be  improved. 
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But  as  a  precious  pearl  is  orient  and  medicinal,  because  God 
hath  placed  those  excellencies  in  it  for  ends  of  his  own,  but 
itself  is  dead  to  all  apprehensions  of  it,  and  knows  no  re- 
flections upon  its  own  value,  only  God  is  magnified  in  his 
work ;  so  is  every  pious  person  precious  and  holy,  but  morti* 
fied  to  all  vainer  complacencies  in  those  singularities  and  emi- 
nencies,  which  God  placed  there,  because  he  was  so  pleased, 
saying,  there  he  would  have  a  temple  built,  because  from 
thence  he  would  take  delight  to  receive  glory  and  adoration. 

7.  After  all  these  holy  and  festival  joys,  which  the  two 
glad  mothers  feasted  themselves  withal,  a  sad  cloud  did  in- 
tervene and  passed  before  the  face  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
The  just  and  righteous  Joseph,  her  espoused  husband,  per- 
ceiving her  to  be  with  child,  "  was  minded  to  put  her  away," 
as  not  knowing  the  divinity  of  the  fountain,  which  watered 
the  Virgin's  sealed  and  hallowed  womb,  and  made  it  fruitful ; 
but  he  purposed  to  do  it  "  privily,"  that  he  might  preserve  the 
reputation  of  his  spouse,  whose  piety  he  knew  was  great,  and 
was  sorrowful  it  should  now  set  in  a  sad  night,  and  be  ex- 
tinct. But  it  was  an  exemplar  charity,  and  reads  to  us  a  rule 
for  our  deportment  towards  erring  and  lapsed  persons,  that 
we  entreat  them  with  meekness  and  pity  and  fear ;  not  hast* 
ening  their  shaihe,  nor  provoking  their  spirit,  nor  making 
their  remedy  desperate  by  using  of  them  rudely,  till  there  be 
no  worse  thing  for  them  to  fear,  if  they  should  be  dissolved 
into  all  licentiousness.  For  an  open  shame  is  commonly 
protested  unto,  when  it  is  remediless,  and  the  person  either 
despairs  and  sinks  under  the  burden,  or  else  grows  impudent*, 
and  tramples  upon  it.  But  the  gentleness  of  a  modest  and 
charitable  remedy  preserves  that  which  is  virtue's  girdle,  fear 
and  blushing;  and  the  beginning  of  a  punishment  chides 
them  into  the  horror  of  remembrance  and  guilt,  but  preserves 
their  meekness  and  modesty,  because  they,  not  feeling  the 
worst  of  evils,  dare  not  venture  upon  the  worst  of  sins. 

8.  But  it  seems  the  blessed  Virgin,  having  received  this 
greatest  honour,  had  not  made  it  known  to  her  husband 
Joseph;  and  when  she  went  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  the 
Virgin  was  told  of  it  by  her  cousin,  before  she  spake  of  it 
herself,  for  her  cousin  had  it  by  revelation  and  the  spirit  of 

•  Frontemqne  a  criminc  sumit. 
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prophecy.  And  it  is  in  some  circumstances  and  from  some 
persons  more  secure  to  conceal  visions,  and  those  heavenly 
gifts,  which  create  estimations  among  men,  than  to  publish 
them,  which  may  possibly  minister  to  vanity;  and  those 
exterior  graces  may  do  God's  work,  though  no  observer  note 
them,  but  the  person  for  whose  sake  they  are  sent :  like  rain 
falling  in  uninhabited  vallies,  where  no  eye  observes  showers ; 
yet  the  vallies  laugh  and  sing  to  God  in  their  refreshment 
without  a  witness.  However,  it  is  better  to  hear  the  report  of 
our  good  things  from  the  mouths  of  others,  than  from  our- 
selves :  and  better  yet,  if  the  beauty  of  the  tabernacle  be 
covered  with  skins,  that  none  of  our  beauties  be  seen  but  by 
worshippers,  that  is,  when  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests 
of  religion  or  charity  are  concerned  in  their  publication.  For 
so  it  happened  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  she 
related  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth;  and  so  it  happened  not  to 
be,  as  she  referred  to  her  husband  Joseph. 

9*  The  holy  Virgin  could  not  but  know,  that  Joseph  would 
be  troubled  with  sorrow  and  insecure  apprehensions  concern-* 
ing  her  being  with  child ;  but  such  was  her  innocence  and 
her  confidence  in  God,  that  she  held  her  peace,  expecting 
which  way  God  would  provide  a  remedy  to  the  inconvenience  2 
for  if  we  "  commit  ourselves  to  God  in  well*  doing,  as  unto  a 
faithful  Creator,"  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  our  spirits  and 
the  evenness  of  our  temper  in  the  assault  of  infamy  and  dis- 
reputation, God,  who  loves  our  innocence,  will  be  its  patron, 
and  will  assert  it  from  the  scandal,  if  it  be  expedient  for  us  2 
if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  fit  we  should  desire  it*  But  if  the  holy 
Jesus  did  suffer  his  mother  to  fall  into  misinterpretation  and 
suspect,  which  could  not  but  be  a  great  affliction  to  her  exr 
cellent  spirit,  rarely  tempered  as  an  eye,  highly  sensible  of 
every  ruder  touch,  we  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  we  be 
tried  and  pressed  with  a  calamity  and  unhandsome  accidents : 
only  remember,  that  God  will  find  a  remedy  to  the  trouble, 
and  will  sanctify  the  affliction,  and  secure  the  person,  if  we 
be  innocent,  as  was  the  holy  Virgin. 

10.  But  Joseph  was  not  hasty  in  the  execution  of  his 
purposes,  nor  of  making  his  thoughts  determinate,  but  stood 
long,  in  deliberation,  and  longer  before  he  acted  it,  because  it 
was  an  invidious  matter,  and  a  rigour.  He  was,  first,  to  have 
defamed  and  accused  her  publicly,  and,  being  convicted,  by 
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the  law  she  was  to  die,  if  he  had  gone  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
he,  who  was  a  just  man,  that  is,  according  to  the  style  of 
Scripture  and  other  wise  writers b,  "  a  good,  a  charitable 
man/'  found  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  justice  to.  treat  an 
offending  person  with  the  easiest  sentence,  than  to  put  things 
to  extremity,  and  render  the  person  desperate,  and  without 
remedy,  and  provoked  by  the  suffering  of  the  worst  of  what 
she  could  fear.  No  obligation  to  justice  does  force  a  man  to 
be  cruel,  or  to  use  the  sharpest  sentence6.  A  just  man  does 
justice  to  every  man,  and  to  every  thing ;  and  then,  if  he  be 
also  wise,  he  knows  there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and  compassion 
due  to  the  infirmities  of  a  man's  nature,  and  that  debt  is  to  be 
paid  :  and  he  that  is  cruel  and  ungentle  to  a  sinning  person, 
and  does  the  worst  thing  to  him,  dies  in  his  debt,  and  is 
unjust.  Pity,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  and  fair 
interpretation,  and  excusing  our  brother,  and  taking  things 
in  the  best  sense,  and  passing  the  gentlest  sentence,  are  as 
certainly  our  duty,  and  owing  to  every  person  that  does 
offend,  and  can  repent,  as  calling  men  to  account  can  be 
owing  to  the  law,  and  are  first  to  be  paid ;  and  he  that  does 
not  so,  is  an  unjust  person  :  which  because  Joseph  was  not, 
he  did  not  call  furiously  for  justice,  or  pretend  that  God  re- 
quired it  at  his  hands  presently,  to  undo  a  suspected  person, 
but  waved  the  killing  letter  of  the  law,  and  secured  his  own 
interest  and  his  justice  too,  by  intending  to  dismiss  her  pri- 
vately. But,  before  the  thing  was  irremediable,  God  ended 
his  question  by  a  heavenly  demonstration,  and  sent  an  angel 
to  reveal  to  him  the  innocence  of  his  spouse,  and  the  divinity 
of  her  son ;  and  that  he  was  an  immediate  derivative  from 
Heaven,  and  the  heir  of  all  the  world.  And  in  all  our  doubts 
we  shall  have  a  resolution  from  Heaven,  or  some  of  its 
ministers,  if  we  have  recourse  thither  for  a  guide,  and  be  not 
hasty  in  our  discourses,  or  inconsiderate  in  our  purposes,  or 
rash  in  judgment.  For  God  loves  to  give  assistances  to  us, 
when  we  most  fairly  and  prudently  endeavour,  that  grace  be 
not  put  to  do  all  our  work,  but  to  facilitate  our.  labour ;  not 
creating  new  faculties,  but  improving  those  of  nature.     If  we 

b  1  John,  i.  9.  Psalm  CXI.  3.  Auuuowmt  X£>»*t£pi;,  ayaSomc,  yiXayfyotvLa. 
— PkUottr.  de  Vita  Apotlon.  I.  iii.  c.  7. 

c  Non  solum  ab  oltionis  atrocitatc,  sed  ctiam  ab  accnsationis  severitate, 
aliena  jnsti  persona  est. — Ambroa* 
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consider  warily,  God  will  guide  us  in  the  determination ;  but 
a  hasty  person  outruns  his  guide,  prevaricates  his  rule,  and 
very  often  engages  upon  error. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  Jesu,  Son  of  the  Eternal  God,  thy  glory  is  far  above 
all  heavens,  and  yet  thou  didst  descend  to  earth,  that  thy 
descent  might  be  the  more  gracious,  by  how  much  thy 
glories  were  admirable,  and  natural,  and  inseparable :  I 
adore  thy  holy  humanity  with  humble  veneration,  and  the 
thankful  addresses  of  religious  joy,  because  thou  hast 
personally  united  human  nature  to  the  eternal  Word, 
carrying  it  above  the  seats  of  the  highest  cherubim. 
This  great  and  glorious  mystery  is  the  honour  and  glory 
of  man.  It  was  the  expectation  of  our  fathers,  who  saw 
the  mysteriousness  of  thy  incarnation  at  great  and  obscure 
distances.  And  blessed  be  thy  name,  that  thou  hast  caused 
me  to  be  born  after  the  fulfilling  of  thy  prophecies,  and 
the  consummation  and  exhibition  of  so  great  a  love,  so 
great  mysteriousness.  Holy  Jesu,  though  I*  admire  and 
adore  the  immensity  of  thy  love  and  condescension,  who 
wert  pleased  to  undergo  our  burdens  and  infirmities  for 
us ;  yet  I  abhor  myself,  and  detest  my  own  impurities, 
which  were  so  great,  and  contradictory  to  the  excellency 
of  God,  that,  to  destroy  sin,  and  save  us,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  thou  shouldest  be  sent  into  the  world,  to  die  our 
death  for  us,  and  to  give  us  of  thy  life. 

II. 

Dearest  7esu,  thou  didst  not  breathe  one  sigh,  nor  shed  one 
drop  of  blood,  nor  weep  one  tear,  nor  suffer  one  stripe,  nor 
preach  one  sermon  for  the  salvation  of  the  devils :  and  what 
sadness  and  shame  is  it  then,  that  I  should  cause  so  many 
insufferable  loads  of  sorrows  to  fall  upon  thy  sacred  head  ! 
Thou  art  wholly  given  for  me,  wholly  spent  upon  my  uses, 
and  wholly  for  every  one  of  the  elect.  Thou,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  our  redemption,  didst  suffer  nine  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  pure  womb  of  thy  holy  mother,  to  re- 
deem me  from  the  eternal  servitude  of  sin,  and  its  miserable 
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consequents.  Holy  Jesu,  let  me  be  born  anew,  receive 
a  new  birth  and  a  new  life,  imitating  thy  graces  and 
excellencies,  by  which  thou  art  beloved  of  thy  Father,  and 
hast  obtained  for  us  a  favour  and  atonement.  Let  thy 
holy  will  be  done  by  me,  let  all  thy  will  be  wrought  in  me, 
let  thy  will  be  wrought  concerning  me  ;  that  I  may  do  thy 
pleasure,  and  submit  to  the  dispensation  of  thy  provi- 
dence, and  conform  to  thy  holy  will,  and  may  for  ever 
serve  thee  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  society  of 
thy  redeemed  ones,  now,  and  in  the  glories  of  eternity. 
Amen. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  Jems. 

1.  The  holy  maid  longed  to  be  a  glad  mother;  and  she 
who  carried  a  burden,  whose  proper  commensuration  is  the 
days  of  eternity,  counted  the  tedious  minutes,  expecting 
when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  break  forth  from  his 
bed,  where  nine  months  he  hid  himself  as  behind  a  fruitful 
cloud.  «  About  the  same  time,  God,  who  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  does  concentre  and  tie  together  in  one  end  things 
of  disparity  and  disproportionate  natures,  making  things 
improbable  to  co-operate  to  what  wonder  or  to  what  truth 
he  pleases,  brought  the  holy  Virgin  to  Bethlehem,  the  city 
of  David,  "  to  be  taxed,"  with  her  husband  Joseph,  according 
to  a  decree  upon  all  the  world,  issuing  from  Augustus  Caesar*. 
But  this  happened  in  this  conjunction  of  time,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Micah: — "  And 
thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come 
a  governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."  This  rare 
act  of  Providence  was  highly  remarkable,  because  this  taxing 
seems  wholly  to  have  been  ordered  by  God,  to  serve  and 

*  'H?  li  h  toc/to  livrtfm  juti  rtra*t*xoo«rb  Jtoc  to?  Auyou«rrw  0«ff*XtMf ,  Alyvmrw  V 
y**r«yK  usl  «nfc  nXttrrnc  'AvtmWw  juU  KXMVttTfOf  Splow  St*  tuu  i!**rr4?. — Euscb. 
1.  i.  c.  6.  Histor.  EccUs.  Anno  scil.  tertio  Olympiad.  194.  Cesare  Ao- 
goftto  et  Plautio  Silano  Com. 
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minister  to  the  circumstances  of  this  birth b;  for  this  taxing 
was  not  in  order  to  tribute.  Herod  was  now  king,  and 
received  all  the  revenues  of  the  Fiscus,  and  paid  to  Augustus 
an  appointed  tribute,  after  the  manner  of  other  kings,  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  Roman  empire :  neither  doth  it  appear, 
that  the  Romans  laid  a  new  tribute  on  the  Jews,  before  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  of  Archelaus.  Augustus,  therefore, 
sending  special  delegates  to  tax  every  city,  made  only  an 
inquest c  after  the  strength  of  the  Roman  empire  in  men  and 
monies ;  and  did  himself  no  other  advantage,  but  was  di- 
rected by  him,  who  rules  and  turns  the  hearts  of  princes, 
that  he  might,  by  verifying  a  prophecy,  signify  and  publish 
the  divinity  of  the  mission  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

2.  She,  that  had  conceived  by  the  operation  of  that 
Spirit,  who  dwells  within  the  element  of  love,  was  no  ways 
impeded  in  her  journey  by  the  greatness  of  her  burden ;  but 
arrived  at  Bethlehem  in  the  throng  of  strangers,  who  had 
so  filled  up  the  places  of  hospitality  and  public  entertainment, 
that  "  there  was  no  room"  for  Joseph  and  Mary  "in  the 
inn."  But  yet  she  felt,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire,  wherfe 
she  might  softly  lay  her  burden,  who  began  now  to  call  at 
the  gates  of  his  prison,  and  nature  was  ready  to  let  hirti 
forth.  But  she,  that  was  mother  to  the  King  of  all  the 
creatures,  could  find  no  other  but  a  stable,  a  dave  of  a  rock*, 
whither  she  retired;  where,  when  it  began  to  be  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  women,  she  humbly  bowed  her  knees, 
in  the  posture  and  guise  of  worshippers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
glorious  thoughts  and  highest  speculations,  "  brought  forth 
her  first-born  into  the  world." 

3.  As  there  was  no  sin  in  the  conception,  so  neither  had 
she  pains  in  the  production,  as  the  church,  from  the  days 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  until  now,  hath  piously  believed'; 
though,  before  his  days,  there  were  some  opinions  to  the 

b  (0  Auyourrtc  vmipfrsTTcu  r£  if  B»i$Xii/u.  r&xe*  Iia  rdv  wpxrrayfxaros  rife  •«>- 
?{«$?(. — 5.  Chrysoit.  Horn.  8.  in  Maith. 
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contrary,  but  certainly  neither  so  pious,  nor  so  reasonable. 
For  to  her  alone  did  not  the  punishment  of  Eve  extend, 
that  "  in  sorrow  she  should  bring  forth :"  for  where  nothing 
of  sin  was  an  ingredient,  there  misery  cannot  cohabit.  For 
though  amongst  the  daughters  of  men  many  conceptions  are 
innocent  and  holy,  being  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer,  hallowed  by  marriage,  designed  by  prudence, 
seasoned  by  temperance,  conducted  by  religion  towards  a 
just,  a  hallowed,  and  a  holy  end,  and  yet  their  productions 
are  in  sorrow;  yet  this  of  the  blessed  Virgin  might  be 
otherwise,  because  here  sin  was  no  relative,  and  neither 
was  in  the  principle  nor  the  derivative,  in  the  act  nor  in 
the  habit,  in  the  root  nor  in  the  branch  :  there  was  nothing 
in  this  but  the  sanctificatibn  of  a  virgin  s  womb,  and  that 
could  not  be  the  parent  of  sorrow,  especially  that  gate  not 
having  been  opened,  by  which  the  curse  always  entered. 
And  as  to  conceive  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  glorious,  so  to 
bring  forth  any  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  is  joyful,  and 
full  of  felicities.  And  he  that  came  from  his  grave  fast  tied 
with  a  stone  and  signature,  and  into  the  college  of  apostles, 
"  the  doors  being  shut,"  and  into  the  glories  of  his  Father 
through  the  solid  orbs  of  all  the  firmament,  came  also  (as 
the  church  piously  believes)  into  the  world  so,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  virginal  and  pure  body  of  his  mother ;  that  he 
did  also  leave  her  virginity  entire,  to  be  as  a  seal,  that  none 
might  open  the  gate  of  that  sanctuary,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the .  prophet, 
"  This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no 
man  shall  enter  in  by  it;  because  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
hath  entered  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  shutf.V 

4.  Although  all  the  world  were  concerned  in  the  birth  of 
this  great  Prince,  yet  I  find  no  story  of  any  one  that 
ministered  at  it,  save  only  angels,  who  knew  their  duty  to 
their  Lord,  and  the  great  interests  of  that  person ;  whom, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  they  presented  to  his  mother,  who 
could  not  but  receive  him  with  a  jpy  next  to  the  rejoicings 
of  glory  and  beatific  vision,  seeing  him  to  be  born  her  son, 
who  was  the  Son  of  God,  of  greater  beauty  than  the  sun, 
purer  than  angels,  more  loving  than  the  seraphims,  as  dear 

'  £zck.  iliv.  2. 
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as  the  eye  and  heart  of  God,  where  he  was  from  eternity 
engraven,  his  beloved  and  his  only-begotten. 

5.  When  the  virgin-mother  now  felt  the  first  tenderness 
and  yearnings  of  a  mother's  bowels,  and  saw  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  born,  poor  as  her  fortunes  could  represent  him, 
naked  as  the  innocence  of  Adam,  she  took  him,  and  "  wrapt 
him  in  swaddling-clothes ;"  and  after  she  had  a  while  cradled 
him  in  her  arms,  she  "  laid  him  in  a  manger ;"  for  so  was 
the  design  of  his  humility;  that  as  the  last  scene  of  his  life 
was  represented  among  thieves,  so  the  first  was  amongst 
beasts,  the  sheep  and  the  oxen ;  according  to  that  mysterious 
hymn  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  "  His  brightness  was  as 
the  light;  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand,  and  there 
was  the  hiding  of  his  power*." 

6.  But  this  place,  which  was  one  of  the  great  instances  of 
his  humility,  grew  to  be  as  venerable  as  became  an  instru- 
ment11;  and  it  was  consecrated  into  a  church,  the  crib  into 
an  altar,  where  first  lay  that  "  Lamb  of  God,"  which  after- 
wards was  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world.  And 
when  Adrian,  the  emperor,  who  intended  a  great  despite  to 
it,  built  a  temple  to  Venus  and  Adonis  in  that  place,  where 
the  holy  virgin -mother,  and  her  more  holy  Son,  were 
humbly  laid;  even  so  he  could  not  obtain,  but  that,  even 
amongst  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
it  was  held  in  an  account  far  above  scandal  and  contempt* 
For  God  caa  ennoble  even  the  meanest  of  creatures,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  but  a  relative  and  instrumental  to  religion, 
higher  than  the  injuries  of  scoffers  and  malicious  persons. 
But  it  was  then  a  temple  full  of  religion,  full  of  glory, 
when  angels  were  the  ministers,  the  holy  Virgin  was  the 
worshipper,  and  Christ  the  Deity. 


Ad  SECTION  III. 
Considerations  upon  the  Birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  Jesus. 

1.  Although  the  blessed  Jesus  desired,  with  the  ar- 
dency of  an  inflamed  love,  to  be  born,  and  to  finish  the 

c  Hab.  iii.  4.    Id  medio  animalhmi  cognosceris.— Sic  LXX. 
h  Yen.  Beda  de  Locis  Sanctis,  c.  8.    8.  Hieron.  epist.  48. 
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work  of  our  redemption ;  yet  he  did  not  prevent  the  period 
of  nature,  nor  break  the  laws  of  the  womb,  and  antedate  his 
own  sanctions,  which  he  had  established  for  ever.  He  stayed 
nine  months,  and  then  brake  forth  "  as  a  giant  joyful  to  run 
his  course."  For  premature  and  hasty  actions,  and  such 
counsels,  as  know  not  how  to  expect  the  times  appointed  in 
God's  decree,  are  like  hasty  fruit,  or  a  young  person  snatched 
away  in  his  florid  age,  sad  and  untimely.  He  that  hastens 
to  enjoy  his  wish  before  the  time,  raises  his  own  expecta- 
tion, and  yet  makes  it  unpleasant  by  impatience,  and  loseth 
the  pleasure  of  the  fruition  when  it  comes,  because  he  hath 
made  his  desires  bigger  than  the  thing  can  satisfy.  He  that 
must  eat  an  hour  before  his  time,  gives  probation  of  his 
intemperance  or  his  weakness ;  and  if  we  dare  not  trust  God 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  event,  and  stay  his  leisure, 
either  we  disrepute  the  infinity  of  his  wisdom,  or  give  clear 
demonstration  of  our  own  vanity. 

2.  When  God  descended  to  earth,  he  chose  to  be  born  in 
the  suburbs  and  retirement  of  a  small  town,  but  he  was 
pleased  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judaea ;  which 
chides  our  shame  and  pride,  who  are  willing  to  publish  our 
gaieties  in  piazzas  and  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  most 
populous  places ;  but  our  defects,  and  the  instruments  of  our 
humiliation,  we  carry  into  deserts,  and  cover  with  the  night, 
and  hide  them  under  ground,  thinking  no  secrecy*  dark 
enough  to  hide  our  shame,  nor  any  theatre  large  enough  to 
behold  our  pompous  vanities ;  for  so  we  make  provisions  for 
pride,  and  take  great  care  to  exclude  humility. 

3.  When  the  holy  Virgin  now  perceived,  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  nations  was  arrived  at  the  very  doors  of 
revelation  and  entrance  into  the  world,  she  brought  forth 
the  holy  Jesus,  who,  like  light  through  transparent  glass, 
passed  through,  or  a  ripe  pomegranate  from  a  fruitful 
tree,  fell  to  the  earth,  without  doing  violence  to  its  nurse 
and  parent.  She  had  no  ministers  to  attend  but  angels, 
and  neither  her  poverty  nor  her  piety  would  permit  her 
to  provide  other  nurses ;  but  herself  did  the  offices  of  a 
tender  and  pious  parent.  She  kissed  him,  and  worship- 
ped him,  and  thanked  him  that  he  would  be  born  of  her, 
and  she  suckled   him,   and  bound  him  in  her  arms    and 
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swaddling-bands;  and  when  she  had  represented  to  Qod 
her  first  scene  of  joy  and  eucharist,  she  softly  laid  him  in 
the  manger,  till  her  desires  and  his  own  necessities  called 
her  to  take  him,  and  to  rock  him  softly  in  her  arms :  and 
from  this  deportment  she  read  a  lecture  of  piety  and 
maternal  care,  which  mothers  should  perform  toward  their 
children  when  they  are  born,  not  to  neglect  any  of  that 
duty,  which  nature  and  maternal  piety  requires. 

4.  Jesus  was  pleased  to  be  born  of  a  poor  mother,  in  a 
poor  place,  in  a  cold  winter's  night,  far  from  home,  amongst 
strangers,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  humility  and  poverty. 
And  no  man  will  have  cause  to  complain  of  his  coarse  robe,  if 
he  remembers  the  swaddling-clothes  of  this  holy  Child ;  nor 
to  be  disquieted  at  his  hard  bed,  when  he  considers  Jesus  laid 
in  a  manger ;  nor  to  be  discontented  at  his  thin  table,  when 
he  calls  to  mind,  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth  was  fed  with 
a  little  breast-milk.  But  since  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the 
Father,  who  "  knew  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil," 
did  choose  a  life  of  poverty,  it  gives  us  demonstration,  that 
riches  and  honours,  those  idols  of  the  world's  esteem,  are  so 
far  from  creating  true  felicities',  that  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves eligible  in  the  number  of  good  things :  however,  no 
man  is  to  be  ashamed  of  innocent  poverty,  of  which  many 
wise  men  make  vows,  and  of  which  the  holy  Jesus  made 
election,  and  his  apostles  after  him  made  public  profession. 
And  if  any  man  will  choose  and  delight  in  the  affluence 
of  temporal  good  things,  suffering  himself  to  be  transported 
with  caitive  affections  in  the  pleasures  of  every  day,  he  may 
well  make  a  question,  whether  he  shall  speed  as  well  here- 
after1; since  God's  usual  method  is,  that  they  only,  who 
follow  Christ  here,  shall  be  with  him  for  ever. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  person  who  was  born,  is  here  of 
greatest  consideration.  For  he  that  cried  in  the  manger, 
that  sucked  the  paps  of  a  woman,  that  hath  exposed  himself 
to  poverty  and  a  world  of  inconveniences,  is  "  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  of  tfye  same  substance  with  his  Father, 
begotten  before  all  ages,  before  the  morning  stars;  he  is 
God  eternal.    He  is  also,  by  reason  of  the  personal  union  of 
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the  Divinity  with  his  human  nature,  "  the  Son  of  God ;M 
not  by  adoption,  as  good  men  and  beatified  angels  are,  but 
by  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  generation.  He  is  "  the 
heir"  of  his  Fathers  glories  and  possessions,  not  by  suc- 
cession, (for  his  Father  cannot  die,)  but  by  an  equality  of 
communication.  He  is  "  the  express  image  of  his  Father's 
person,"  according  to  both  natures ;  the  miracle  and  excess 
of  his  Godhead  being,  as  upon  wax,  imprinted  upon  all  the 
capacities  of  his  humanity.  And,  after  all  this,  he  is  our 
Saviour;  that  to  our  duties  of  wonder  and  adoration  we 
may  add  the  affections  of  love  and  union,  as  himself,  besides 
his  being  admirable  in  himself,  is  become  profitable  to  us. 
"  Yeih  Verbum  hoc  est  abbreviatum,"  saith  the  prophet; 
the  eternal  Word  of  the  Father  is  shortened  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  infant. 

6.  Here  then  are  concentred  the  prodigies  of  greatness 
and  goodness,  of  wisdom  and  charity,  of  meekness  and 
humility,  and  march  all  the  way  in  mystery  and  income 
prehensible  mixtures;  if  we  consider  him  in  the  bosom  of 
his  Father,  where  he  is  seated  by  the  postures  of  love  and 
essential  felicity ;  and  in  the  manger,  where  love  also  placed 
him,  and  an  infinite  desire  to  communicate  his  felicities  to 
us.  As  he  is  God,  his  throne  is  in  the  heaven,  and  he  fills 
all  things  by  his  immensity :  as  he  is  man,  he  is  circum- 
scribed by  an  uneasy  cradle,  and  cries  in  a  stable.  As  he  is 
God,  he  is  seated  upon  a  super-exalted  throne;  as  man, 
exposed  to  the  lowest  estate  of  uneasiness  and  need.  As 
God,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  glory,  at  the  same  instant  when 
you  may  behold  and  wonder  at  his  humanity,  wrapped  in 
cheap  and  unworthy  cradle-bands.  As  God,  he  is  encircled 
with  millions  of  angels ;  as  man,  in  the  company  of  beasts. 
As  God,  he  is  the  eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  eternal,  sus- 
tained by  himself,  all-sufficient,  and  without  need :  and 
yet  he  submitted  himself  to  a  condition,  imperfect,  inglo- 
rious, indigent,  and  necessitous.  And  this  consideration  is 
apt  and  natural  to  produce  great  affections  of  love,  duty, 
and  obedience,  desires  of  union  and  conformity  to  his 
sacred  person,  life,  actions,  and  laws;  that  we  resolve  all  our 
thoughts,  and  finally  determine  all  our  reason  and  our 
passions  and  capacities  upon  that   saying  of  St.  Paul,— 
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"He  that  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
accursed*." 

7.  Upon  the  consideration  of  these  glories,  if  a  pious 
soul  shall,  upon  the  supports  of  faith  and  love,  enter  into  the 
stable  where  this  great  King  was  born,  and  with  affections 
behold  every  member  of  the  holy  body,  and  thence  pass 
into  the  soul  of  Jesus,  we  may  see  a  scheme  of  holy 
meditations,  enough  to  entertain  all  the  degrees  of  our  love 
and  of  our  understanding,  and  make  the  mystery  of  the 
nativity  as  fruitful  of  holy  thoughts,  as  it  was  of  blessings  to 
us.  And  it  may  serve  instead  of  a  description  of  the  person 
of  Jesus,  conveyed  to  us  in  imperfect  and  apocryphal 
schemes.  If  we  could  behold  his  sacred  feet  with  those 
affections  which  the  holy  Virgin  did,  we  have  transmitted  to 
us  those  mysteries  in  story,  which  she  had  first  in  part  by 
spiritual  and  divine  infused  light,  and  afterwards  by  ob- 
servation. Those  holy  feet,  tender,  and  unable  to  support 
his  sacred  body,  should  bear  him  over  all  the  province  of  his 
cure,  with  great  zeal  for  the  gaining  of  souls,  to  the  belief 
and  obedience  of  his  holy  laws;  those  are  the  feet,,  that 
should  walk  upon  seas  and  hills  of  water,  as  upon  firm 
pavement ;  at  which  the  lepers  and  diseased  persons  should 
stoop,  and  gather  health  up ;  which  Mary  Magdalen  should 
wash  with  tears,  and  wipe  with  her  hair,  and  anoint  with 
costly  nard,  as  expressions  of  love  and  adoration,  and  there 
find  absolution  and  remedy  for  her  sins ;  and  which,  finally, 
should  be  rent  by  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  afterwards 
ascend  above  the  heavens,  making  the  earth  to  be  his 
footstool.  From  hence  take  patterns  of  imitation,  that  our 
piety  be  symbolical,  that  our  affections  be  passionate  and 
eucharistical,  full  of  love,  and  wonder,  and  adoration ;  that 
our  feet  tread  in  the  same  steps,  and  that  we  transfer  the 
symbol  into  mystery*  and  the  mystery  to  devotion,  praying 
the  holy  Jesus  to  actuate  the  same  mercies  in  us,  which 
were  finished  at  his  holy  feet,  forgiving  our  sins,  healing  our 
sicknesses ;  and  then  place  ourselves  irremoveably,  becoming  . 
his  disciples,  and  strictly  observing  the  rules  of  his  .holy 
institution,  "  sitting  at  the  feet"  of  this  our  greatest  Master. 

k  1  Cor.  x? i.  St. 
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8.  In  the  same  manner  a  pious  person  may  (with  the 
blessed  Virgin)  pass  to  the  consideration  of  his  holy  hands, 
which  were  so  often  lifted  up  to  God  in  prayer ;  whose  touch 
was  miraculous  and  medicinal,  cleansing  lepers,  restoring 
perishing  limbs,  opening  blind  eyes,  raising  dead  persons  to 
life ;  those  hands  which  fed  many  thousands,  by  two  miracles 
of  multiplication ;  that  purged  die  temple  from  profaneness ; 
that,  in  a  sacramental  manner,  bare  his  own  body,  and  gave 
it  to  be  the  food  and  refreshment  of  elect  souls,  and  after 
were  cloven  and  rent  upon  the  cross,  till  the  wounds  became 
(after  the  resurrection)  so  many  transparencies  and  glorious 
instruments  of  solemn,  spiritual,  and  efficacious  benediction. 
Transmit  this  meditation  into  affections  and  practices,  "  lift- 
ing up  pure  hands"  in  prayer,  that  our  devotions  be  united 
to  the  merits  of  his  glorious  intercession ;  and  putting  our- 
selves into  his  hands  and  holy  providence,  let  us  beg  those 
effects  upon  our  souls  and  spiritual  cures,  which  his  precious 
hands  did  operate  upon  their  bodies,  transferring  those  simi- 
litudes to  our  ghostly  and  personal  advantages. 

9.  We  may  also  behold  his  holy  breast,  and  consider, 
that  there  lay  that  sacred  heart,  like  the  dove  within  the  ark, 
speaking  peace  to  us,  being  the  regiment  of  love  and 
sorrows,  the  fountain  of  both  the  sacraments,  running  out  in 
the  two  holy  streams  of  blood  and  water,  when  the  rock  was 
smitten,  when  his  holy  side  was  pierced :'  and  there,  with  St. 
John,  let  us  lay  our  head,  and  place  our  heart/  and  thence 
draw  a  treasure  of  holy  revelations  and  affections,  that  we 
may  rest  in  him  only,  and  upon  him  lay  our  burdens,  filling 
every  corner  of  our  heart  with  thoughts  of  the  most  amiable 
and  beloved  Jesus. 

10.  In  like  manner  we  may  unite  the  day  of  his  nativity 
with  the  day  of  his  passion,  and  consider  all  the  parts  of  his 
body,  as  it  was  instrumental  in  all  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  and  so  imitate,  and  in  some  proportion  partake  of, 
that  great  variety  of  sweetnesses,  and  amorous  reflexes,  and 
gracious  intercourses,  which  passed  between  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  the  holy  Child,  according  to  his  present  capaci- 
ties, and  the  clarity  of  that  light,  which  was  communicated 
to  her  by  Divine  infusion.  And  all  the  members  of  this 
blessed  Child,  his  eyes,  his  face,  his  head,  all  the  organs  of 
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his  senses,  afford  variety  of  entertainment  and  motion  to  our 
affections,  according  as  they  served,  in  their  several  employ- 
ments and  co-operations,  in  the  mysteries  of  our  restitution. 

11.  But  his  body  was  but  his  soul's  upper  garment,  and 
the  considerations  of  this  are  as  immaterial  and  spiritual  as 
the  soul  itself,  and  more  immediate  to  the  mystery  of  the 
nativity.  This  soul  is  of  the  same  nature  and  substance 
with  ours ;  in  this  inferior  to  the  angels,  that  of  itself  it  is 
incomplete,  and  discursive  in  a  lower  order  of  ratiocination ; 
but  in  this  superior:  1.  That  it  is  personally  united  to  the 
Divinity,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  overrunning  with  grace, 
which  was  dispensed  to  it  without  measure.  (And  by  the 
mediation  of  this  union,  as  itself  is  exalted  far  above  all 
orders  of  intelligences,  so  we  also  have  contracted  alliance 
with  God,  teaching  us  not  to  unravel  our  excellencies  by 
infamous  deportments.)  2.  Here  also  we  may  meditate,  that 
his  memory  is  indeterminable  and  unalterable,  ever  remem- 
bering to  do  us  good,  and  to  present  our  needs  to  God  by 
the  means  of  his  holy  intercession,  3.  That  his  under- 
standing is  without  ignorance,  knowing  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts,  full  of  mysterious  secrets  of  his  Father's  kingdom,  in 
which  "  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  are  hidden1."  4.  That  his  will  is  impeccable,  enter- 
tained with  an  uninterrupted  act  of  love  to  God,  greater  than 
all  angels  and  beatified  spirits  present  to  God  in  the  niidst  of 
the  transportations  and  ravishments  of  paradise :  that  this 
will  is  full  of  love  to  us,  of  humility  in  itself,  of  conformity 
to  God,  wholly  resigned  by  acts  of  adoration  and  obedience. 
It  was  moved  by  six  wings ;  zeal  of  the  honour  of  God,  and 
compunction  for  our  sins,  pity  to  our  miseries,  and  hatred  of 
our  impieties ;  desires  of  satisfying  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
great  joy  at  the  consideration  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  nativity; 
the  appeasing  of  his  Father,  the  redemption  of  his  brethren. 
And  upon  these  wings  be  mounted  up  into  the  throne  of 
glory,  carrying  our  nature  with  him  above  the  seats  of  angels. 
These  second  considerations  present  themselves  to  all,  that 
with  piety  and  devotion  behold  the  holy  Babe  lying  in  the 
obscure  and  humble  place  of  his  nativity. 

*  Col.  ii.  s. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

Holt  and  immortal  Jesus,  I  adore  and  worship  thee,  with 
the  lowest  prostrations  and  humility  of  soul  and  body, 
and  give  thee  all  thanks  for  that  great  love  to  us,  whereof 
thy  nativity  hath  made  demonstration;  for  that  humility 
of  thine,  expressed  in  the  poor  and  ignoble  circumstances, 
which  thou  didst  voluntarily  choose  in  the  manner  of  thy 
birth.  And  I  present  to  thy  holy  humanity,  enchased  in 
the  adorable  Divinity,  my  body  and  soul ;  humbly  de- 
siring, that  as  thou  didst  clothe  thyself  with  a  human 
body,  thou  mayest  invest  me  with  the  robes  of  righteous- 
ness, covering  my  sins,  enabling  my  weaknesses,  and  sus- 
taining my  mortality,  till  I  shall  finally,  in  conformity  to 
thy  beauties  and  perfections,  be  clothed  with  the  stole 
of  glory.     Amen* 

II. 

Vouchsafe  to  come  to  me  by  a  more  intimate  and  spiritual 
approximation,  that  so  thou  mayest  lead  me  to  thy  Father; 
for  of  myself  I  cannot  move  one  step  towards  thee.  Take 
me  by  the  hand,  place  me  in  thy  heart,  that  there  I  may 
live,  and  there  I  may  die :  that  as  thou  hast  united  our 
nature  to  thy  eternal  being,  thou  mightest  also  unite  my 
person  to  thine  by  the  interior  adunations  of  love,  and 
obedience,  and  conformity.  Let  thy  ears  be  open  to  my 
prayers,  thy  merciful  eyes  look  upon  my  miseries,  thy  holy 
hands  be  stretched  out  to  my  relief  and  succour :  let  some 
of  those  precious  distilling  tears,  which  nature,  and  thy 
compassion,  and  thy  sufferings,  did  cause  to  distil  and 
drop  from  those  sacred  fontinels,  water  my  stony  heart, 
and  make  it  soft,  apt  for  the  impressions  of  a  melting, 
obedient,  and  corresponding  love ;  and  moisten  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may,  upon  thy  stock  of  pity  and  weeping,  mourn 
for  my  sins ;  that  so  my  tears  and  sorrows,  being  drops  of 
water  coming  from  that  holy  Rock,  may  indeed  be  united 
unto  thine,  and  made  precious  by  such  holy  mixtures. 
Amen. 
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HI. 

Blessed  Jesus,  now  that  thou  hast  sanctified  and  exalted 
human  nature,  and  made  even  my  body  precious  by  a 
personal  uniting  it  to  the  Divinity,  teach  me  so  reverently 
to  account  of  it,  that  I  may  not  dare  to  profane  it  with 
impure  lusts  or  caitive  affections,  and  unhallow  that  ground, 
where  thy  holy  feet  have  trodden.  Give  to  me  ardent 
desires,  and  efficacious  prosecutions  of  these  holy  effects, 
which  thou  didst  design  for  us  in  thy  nativity,  and  other 
parts  of  our  redemption :  give  me  great  confidence  in  thee, 
which  thou  hast  encouraged  by  the  exhibition  of  so 
glorious  favours ;  great  sorrow  and  confusion  of  face  at 
the  sight  of  mine  own  imperfections,  and  estrangements, 
and  great  distances  from  thee,  and  the  perfections  of  thy 
soul ;  and  bring  me  to  thee  by  the  strictnesses  of  a  zealous 
and  affectionate  imitation  of  those  sanctities,  which,  next 
to  the  hypostatical  union,  added  lustre  and  excellency  to 
thy  humanity;  that  I  may-  live  here  with  thee  in  the 
expresses  of  a  holy  life,  and  die  with  thee  by  mortification 
and  an  unwearied  patience;  and  reign  with  thee  in  im- 
mortal glories,  world  without  end.     Amen. 


DISCOURSE  I. 
Of  nursing  Children,  in  imitation  of  the  blessed  Virgin-Mother. 

1.  These  later  ages  of  the  world  have  declined  into  a 
softness  above  the  effeminacy  of  Asian  princes,  and  have 
contracted  customs,  which  those  innocent  and  healthful  days 
of  our  ancestors  knew  not ;  whose  piety  was  natural,  whose 
charity  was  operative,  whose  policy  was  just  and  valiant, 
and  whose  economy  was  sincere,  and  proportionable  to  the 
dispositions  and  requisites  of  nature.  And  in  this  particular, 
the  good  women  of  old  gave  one  of  their  instances*.    The 

*  Qudd  ii  pndica  mnlier  in  partem  juvet 
Domain  atque  dulcet  liberot : 
(Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  iolibus 
Pemicit  nxor  Appuli) 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchy lia 
Magis,  Sic.  Hot,  Epod,  ii. 
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greatest  personages  nursed  their  own  children,  did  the  work 
of  mothers,  and  thought  it  was  unlikely,  women  should 
become  virtuous  by  ornaments  and  superadditions  of  mo-* 
rality,  who  did  decline  the  laws  and  prescriptions  of  nature, 
whose  principles  supply  us  with  the  first  and  most  common 
rules  of  manners  and  more  perfect  actions.  In  imitation  of 
whom,  and  especially  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  mother 
and  nurse  to  the  holy  Jesus,  I  shall  endeavour  to  correct 
those  softnesses  and  unnatural  rejections  of  children,  which 
are  popular  up  to  a  custom  and  fashion,  even  where  no 
necessities  of  nature  or  just  reason  can  make  excuse. 

2.  And  I  cannot  think  the  question  despicable,  and  the 
duty  of  meanest  consideration ;  although  it  be  specified  in 
an  office  of  small  esteem,  and  suggested  to  us  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  and  not  by  express  sanctions  of  Divinity. 
For  although  other  actions  are  more  perfect  and  spiritual, 
yet  this  is  more  natural  and  humane ;  other  things,  being 
superadded  to  a  full  duty,  rise  higher,  but  this  builds 
stronger,  and  is  like  a  part  of  the  foundation,  having  no 
lustre,  but  much  strength ;  and  however  the  others  are  full 
of  ornament,  yet  this  hath  in  it  some  degrees  of  necessity, 
and  possibly  is  with  more  danger  and  irregularity  omitted, 
than  actions,  which  spread  their  leaves  fairer,  and  look  more 
gloriously. 

3.  First:  Here  I  consider,  that  there  are  many  sins  in 
the  scene  of  the  body  and  the  matter  of  sobriety,  which  are 
highly  criminal,  and  yet  the  laws  of  God,  expressed  in 
Scripture,  name  them  not ;  but  men  are  taught  to  distinguish 
them  by  that  reason,  which  is  given  us  by  nature,  and  is 
imprinted  in  our  understanding,  in  order  to  the  conservation 
of  human  kind.  For  since  every  creature  hath  something  in 
it  sufficient  to  propagate  the  kind,  and  to  conserve  the 
individuals  from  perishing  in  confusions  and  general  dis- 
orders, which  in  beasts  we  call  instinct,  that  is,  an  habitual 
or  prime  disposition  to  do  certain  things,  which  are  propor* 
tionable  to  the  end  whither  it  is  designed ;  man  also,  if  he  be 
not  more  imperfect,  must  have  the  like :  and  because  he 
knows  and  makes  reflections  upon  his  own  acts,  and  under* 
stands  the  reason  of  it,  that  which  in  them  is  instinct,  in  him 
is  natuhd  reason,  which  is,  a  desire  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  own  kind ;  and  differs  from  instinct,  because  he  under- 
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stands  his  instinct  and  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  they  do 
not.  But  man,  being  a  higher  thing,  even  in  the  order  of 
creation,  and  designed  to  a  more  noble  end  in  his  animal 
capacity,  his  argumentative  instinct  is  larger  than  the  natural 
instinct  of  beasts :  for  he  hath  instincts  in  him,  in  order  to 
the  conservation  of  society b,  and  therefore  hath  principles, 
that  is,  he  hath  natural  desires  to  it  for  his  own  good ;  and 
because  he  understands  them,  they  are  called  principles*  and 
laws  of  nature,  but  are  no  other  than  what  I  have  now 
declared;  for  beasts  do  the  same  things  we  do,  and  have 
many  the  same  inclinations,  which  in  us  are  the  laws  of 
nature,  even  all  which  we  have  in  order  to  our  common  end. 
But  that,  which  in  beasts  is  nature  and  an  impulsive  force,  in 
us  must  be  duty  and  an  inviting  power :  we  must  do  the 
same  things  with  an  actual  or  habitual  designation  of  that 
end,  to  which  God  designs  beasts,  (supplying  by  his  wisdom 
their  want  of  understanding,)  and  then,  what  is  mere  nature 
in  them,  in  us  is  natural  reason.  And  therefore  marriage  in 
men  is  made  sacred,  when  the  mixtures  of  other  creatures 
are  so  merely  natural,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
virtuous ;  because  men  are  bound  to  intend  that  end,  which 
God  made.  And  this,  with  the  superaddition  of  other  ends, 
of  which  marriage  is  representative  in  part,  and  in  part 
effective,  does  consecrate  marriage,  and  makes  it  holy  and 
mysterious.  But  then  there  are  in  marriage  many  duties, 
which  we  are  taught  by  instinct;  that  is,  by  that  reason 
whereby  we  understand,  what  are  the  best  means  to  promote 
the  end,  which  we  have  assigned  us.  And  by  these  laws  all 
unnatural  mixtures  are  made  unlawful,  and  the  decencies 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  marriage,  are  prescribed  us  by 
this. 

4.  Secondly :  Upon  the  supposition  of  this  discourse,  I 
consider  again,  that,  although  to  observe  this  instinct,  or 
these  laws  of  nature,  (in  which  I  now  have  instanced,)  be  no 
great  virtue  in  any  eminency  of  degree,  (as  no  man  is  much 
commended  for  not  killing  himself,  or  for  not  degenerating 
into  beastly  lusts ;)  yet,  to  prevaricate  some  of  these  laws, 
may  become  almost  the  greatest  sin  in  the  world.     And 

b  Natorale  jns  partim,  to  Smuuov,  b-m-iv  av&faa-Mc  ©/***?  xwrfXitrarov*  partim, 
to  arpoc  KaXoxaya&iav  xotm  Sfrwi,  xa»  /uwo*  inam  hacvftn  rev  rSnr  a,r${*>vw  (Jfor.— 
Joteph.  Orig.  xvi.  10. 
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therefore,  although  to  live  according  to  nature  be  a  testimony 
fit  to  be  given  to  a  sober  and  a  temperate  man,  and  rises  no 
higher ;  yet,  to  do  an  action  against  nature,  is  the  greatest 
dishonour  and  impiety  in  the  world,  (I  mean  of  actions  whose 
scene  lies  in  the  body,)  and  disentitles  us  to  all  relations  to 
God,  and  vicinity  to  virtue. 

5.  Thirdly :  Now,  amongst  actions  which  we  are  taught 
by  nature,  some  concern  the  being  and  the  necessities  of 
nature,  some  appertain  to  her  convenience  and  advantage : 
and  the  transgressions  of  these  respectively  have  their  height- 
enings  or  depressions ;  and,  therefore,  to  kill  a  man,  is  worse 
than  some  preternatural  pollutions,  because  more  destructive 
of  the  end  and  designation  of  nature,  and  the  purpose  of 
instinct. 

6.  Fourthly  :  Every  part  of  this  instinct  is  then,  in  some 
sense,  a  law,  when  it  is  in  a  direct  order  to  a  necessary  end, 
and  by  that  is  made  reasonable.  I  say,  in  some  sense  it  is  a 
law ;  that  is,  it  is  in  a  near  disposition  to  become  a  law.  It 
is  a  rule,  without  obligation  to  a  particular  punishment,  be- 
yond the  effect  of  the  natural  inordination  and  obliquity  of 
the  act ;  it  is  not  the  measure  of  a  moral  good  or  evil,  but  of 
the  natural ;  that  is,  of  comely  and  uncomely.  For  if,  in  the 
individuals,  it  should  fail,  or  that  there  pass  some  greater 
obligation  upon  the  person  in  order  to  a  higher  end,  not 
consistent  with  those  means  designed  in  order  to  the  lesser 
end,  in  that  particular  it  is  no  fault,  but  sometimes  a  virtue. 
And,  therefore,  although  it  be  an  instinct,  or  reasonable 
towards  many  purposes,  that  every  one  should  beget  a  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  nature ; 
yet,  if  there  be  a  superaddition  of  another  and  higher  end, 
and  contrary  means  persuaded  in  order  to  it,  (such  as  is  holy 
celibate,  or  virginity,  in  order  to  a  spiritual  life,  in  some 
persons,)  there  the  instinct  of  nature  is  very  far  from  passing 
obligation  upon  the  conscience,  and  in  that  instance  ceases 
to  be  reasonable.  And,  therefore,' the  Romans,  who  invited 
men  to  marriage  with  privileges,  and  punished  morose  and 
ungentle  natures  that  refused  it,  yet  they  had  their  chaste 
and  unmarried  vestals ;  the  first,  in  order  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  these,  in  a  nearer  order  to  religion. 

7.  Fifthly :  These  instincts  or  reasonable  inducements 
become  laws,  obliging  us,  in  conscience  and  in  the  way  of 
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religion ;  and  the  breach  of  them  is  directly  criminal,  when 
the  instance  violates  any  end  of  justice,  or  charity,  or  sobriety, 
either  designed  in  nature's  first  intention,  or  superinduced  by 
God  or  man.    For  every  thing  that  is  unreasonable  to  some 
certain  purpose,  is  not  presently  criminal,  much  less  is  it 
against  the  law  of  nature,  (unless  every  man,  that  goes  out  of 
his  way,  sins  against  the  law  of  nature) ;  and  every  contra- 
dicting of  a  natural  desire  or  inclination,  is  not  a  sin  against 
a  law  of  nature.    For  the  restraining  sometimes  of  a  lawful 
and  a  permitted  desire  is  an  act  of  great  virtue,  and  pursues 
a  greater  reason;  as  in  the  former  instance.    But  those 
things  only,  against  which  such  a  reason  as  mixes  with  cha- 
rity or  justice,  or  something  that  is  now  in  order  to  a  farther 
end  of  a  commanded  instance  of  piety,  may  be  without  error 
brought,  those  things  are  only  criminal.    And  God,  having 
first  made  our  instincts  reasonable,  hath  now  made  our  reason 
and  instincts  to  be  spiritual ;  and  having  sometimes  restrained 
our  instincts,  and  always  made  them  regular,  he  hath,  by  the 
intermixture  of  other  principles,  made  a  separation  of  instinct 
from  instinct,  leaving  one  in  the  form  of  natural  inclination, 
and  they  rise  no  higher  than  a  permission  or  a  decency,  it  is 
lawful,  or  it  is  comely  so  to  do :  (for  no  man  can  affirm  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  kill  him,  that  assaults  my  life,  or  to  maintain  my 
children  for  ever  without  their  own  industry,  when  they  arp 
able,  what  degrees  of  natural  fondness  soever  I  have  towards 
them ;  nor  that  I  sin,  if  I  do  not  marry,  when  I  can  contain ;) 
and  yet  every  one  of  these  may  proceed  from  the  affection 
and  first  inclinations  of  nature.     But  until  they  mingle  with 
justice,  or  charity,  or  some  instance  of  religion  and  obedience, 
they  are  no  laws  ;  the  other  that  are  so  mingled,  being  raised 
to  duty  and  religion.    Nature  inclines  us,  and  reason  judges 
.  it  apt  and  requisite  in  order  to  certain  ends ;  but  then  every 
particular  of  it  is  made  to  be  an  act  of  religion  from  some 
other  principle  :  as  yet,  it  is  but  fit  and  reasonable,  not 
religion  and  particular  duty,  till  God  or  man  hath  interposed. 
But  whatsoever  particular  in  nature  was  fit  to  be  made  a  law 
of  religion,  is  made  such  by  the  superaddition  of  another 
principle  ;  and  this  is  derived  to  us  by  tradition  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  or  else  transmitted  to  us  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
world  upon  a  natural  and  prompt  reason,  or  else  by  some 
other  instrument  derived  to  us  from  God,  but  especially  by 
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the  Christian  religion,  which  hath  adopted  all  those  things 
which  we  call  "  things  honest,  things  comely,  and  things  of 
good  report,"  into  a  law  and  a  duty :  as  appears  Phil.  iv.  8. 

8.  Upon  these  propositions  I  shall  infer,  by  way  of  in- 
stance, that  it  is  a  duty,  that  women  should  nurse  their  own 
children.  For,  first,  it  is  taught  to  women  by  that  instinct 
which  nature  hath  implanted  in  them.  For,  as  Phavorinusc 
the  philosopher  discoursed,  it  is  but  to  be  half  a  mother  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  not  to  nourish  them ;  and  it  is  some 
kind  of  abortion,  or  an  exposing  of  the  infant,  which,  in  the 
reputation  of  all  wise  nations,  is  infamous  and  uncharitable. 
And  if  the  name  of  mother  be  an  appellative  of  affection  and 
endearments,  why  should  the  mother  be  willing  to  divide  it 
with  a  stranger  ?  The  earth  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  not  only 
because  we  were  made  of  her  red  clay,  but  chiefly  that  she 
daily  gives  us  food  from  her  bowels  and  breasts ;  and  plants 
and  beasts  give  nourishment  to  their  offsprings,  after  their 
production,  with  greater  tenderness  than  they  bare  them  in 
their  wombs  :  and  yet  women  give  nourishment  to  the 
embryo,  which,  whether  it  be  deformed  or  perfect,  they  know 
not,  and  cannot  love  what  they  never  saw ;  and  yet  when 
they  do  see  it,  when  they  have  rejoiced  that  a  child  is  born, 
and  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  production,  they,  who  then  can 
first  begin  to  love  it,  if  they  begin  to  divorce  the  infant  from 
the  mother,  the  object  from  the  affection,  cut  off  the  oppor- 

rities  and  occasions  of  their  charity  or  piety. 
9.  For  why  hath  nature  given  to  women  two  exuberant 
fontinels,  which,  "  like  two  roes  that  are  twins,  feed  among 
the  lilies d,"  and  drop  milk  like  dew  from  Hermon,  and  hath 
invited  that  nourishment  from  the  secret  recesses,  where  the 
infant  dwelt  at  first,  up  to  the  breast  where  naturally  now  the 
child  is  cradled  in  the  entertainments  of  love  and  maternal 
embraces0;  but  that  nature,  having  removed  the  babe,  and 
carried  its  meat  after  it,  intends  that  it  should  be  preserved f 

c  Apud  A.  Gel  Ham,  1.  xii.  c.  l.  d  Cant.  4.  5. 

*  Ilicet  exnndans  claustris,  ernmpcre  gestit 


Hnmor .— — 

Si  prohibes,  furit  in  mammts,  turbasquc  dolornm 

Miscet,  et  ingrata  pconas  a  matre  reposcit.— Sammarth.  Pccdotroph. 

1  Spoote  fluunt  alimenta  suin  accomnioda  rebus, 
Coguatumquc  bibuut  membra  baud  invita  liquorem. — Idem, 
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by  the  matter  and  ingredients  of  its  constitution,  and  have 
the  same  diet  prepared  with  a  more  mature  and  proportion- 
able digestion  ?  If  nature  intended  them  not  for  nourishment,, 
I  am  sure  it  less  intended  them  for  pride  and  wantonness ; 
they  are  needless  excrescences  and  vices  of  nature,  unless 
employed  in  nature's  work  and  proper  intendment.  And  if 
it  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  of  what  blood  children  are 
derived,  we  may  also  consider,  that  the  derivation  continues 
after  the  birth;  and  therefore,  abating  the  sensuality,  the 
nurse  is  as  much  the  mother  as  she  that  brought  it  forth ; 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  there  is  a  longer  communication  of 
constituent  nourishment  (for  so  are  the  first  emanations)  in 
this,  than  in  the  other.  So  that  here  is  first  the  instinct,  or* 
prime  intendment,  of  nature. 

10,  Secondly:  And  that  this  instinct  may  also  become 
humane  and  reasonable,  we  see  it  by  experience  in  many 
places,  that  foster-children  are  dearer  to  the  nurse  than  to  the 
mother,  as  receiving  and  ministering  respectively  perpetual 
prettinesses  of  love,  and  fondness,  and  trouble,  and  need,  and 
invitations,  and  all  the  instruments  of  endearment ;  besides  a 
vicinity  of  dispositions  and  relative  tempers  by  the  communica- 
tion, of  blood  and  spirits  from  the  nurse  to  the  suckling,  which 
makes  use  the  more  natural,  and  nature  more  accustomed. 
And,  therefore,  the  affections,  which  these  exposed  or  derelict 
children  bear  to  their  mothers,  have  no  grounds  of  nature  or 
assiduity,  but  civility  and  opinion  *;  and  that  little  of  love 
which  is  abated  from  the  foster-parents,  upon  public  repor 
that  they  are  not  natural,  that  little  is  transferred  to  mothers 
upon  the  same  opinion,  and  no  more.  Hence  come  those 
unnatural  aversions,  those  unrelenting  dispositions,  those 
carelessnesses  and  incurious  deportments  towards  their  chil- 
dren, which  are  such  ill  sown  seeds,  from  whence  may  arise 
up  a  bitterness  of  disposition  and  mutual  provocation.  The 
affection,  which,  children  bear  to  their  nurses,  was  highly 
remarked  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  rejected 
the  importunity  of  his  brother  Africanus  in  behalf  of  the  ten 
captains,  who  were  condemned  for  offering  violence  to  the 
Vestals,  but  pardoned  them  at  the  request  of  his  foster-sister  : 

r  Obliterans  et  abolitis  native  pietatis  dementis,  qnicquid  ita  educati 
Jiberi  aiuare  pat  rem  atque  matrem  videntitr,  roagnam  partem  non  naturalU 
tile  amor  est,ae4  civili*  ct  opiaabtlu.— P/tarer.  apud  A,  Gellium. 
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and  being  asked,  why  he  did  more  for  his  nurse's  daughter 
than  for  his  own  mother's  son  ?  gave  this  answer :  "  I  esteem 
her  rather  to  be  my  mother,  that  brought  me  up,  than  her,  that 
bare  me  and  forsook  me."  And  I  have  read  the  observation^ 
that  many  tyrants  have  killed  their  mothers,  but  never  any 
did  violence  to  his  nurse ;  as  if  they  were  desirous  to  suck 
the  blood  of  their  mother  raw,  which  she  refused  to  give  to 
them  digested  into  milk.  And  the  bastard-brother  of  the 
Gracchi,  returning  from  his  victories  in  Asia  to  Rome,  pre- 
sented his  mother  with  a  jewel  of  silver,  and  his  nurse  with  a 
girdle  of  gold,  upon  the  same  account.  Sometimes  children 
are  exchanged,  and  artificial  bastardies  introduced  into  a 
family,  and  the  right  heir  supplanted.  It  happened  so  to 
Artabanus,  king  of  Epirus.  His  child  was  changed  at  nurse, 
and  the  son  of  a  mean  knight  succeeded  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  event  of  which  was  this  :  The  nurse  too  late  discovered 
the  treason ;  a  bloody  war  was  commenced ;  both  the  pre- 
tenders slain  in  battle ;  and  the  kingdom  itself  was  usurped 
by  Alexander,  the  brother  to  Olympias,  the  wife  of  Philip 
the  Macedonian.  At  the  best,  though  there  happen  no 
such  extravagant  and  rare  accidents,  yet  it  is  not  likely,  a 
stranger  should  love  the  child  better  than  the  mother ;  and 
if  the  mother's  care  could  suffer  it  to  be  exposed,  a  stranger's 
care  may  suffer  it  to  be  neglected.  For  how  shall  a  hireling 
endure  the  inconveniences,  the  tediousnesses,  and  unhand- 

Cmenesses  of  a  nursery,  when  she,  whose  natural  affection 
ight  have  made  it  pleasant,  out  of  wantonness  or  softness 
hath  declined  the  burden  ?  But  the  sad  accidents,  which,  by 
too  frequent  observation,  are  daily  seen  happening  to  nurse- 
children,  give  great  probation,  that  this  intendment  of  nature, 
designing  mothers  to  be  the  nurses,  that  their  affection  might 
secure  and  increase  their  care,  and  the  care  best  provide  for 
their  babes,  is  most  reasonable,  and  proportionable  to  the 
discourses  of  humanity. 

II.  But  as  this  instinct  was  made  reasonable,  so  in  this 
also  the  reason  is  in  order  to  grace  and  spiritual  effects  ;  and, 
therefore,  is  among  those  things,  which  God  hath  separated 
from  the  common  instincts  of  nature,  and  made  properly  to 
be  laws,  by  the  mixtures  of  justice  and  charity.  For  it  is 
part  of  that  education,  which  mothers,  as  a  duty,  owe  to  their 
children,  that  they  do,  in  all  circumstances,  and  with  all  their 
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powers,  which  God  to  that  purpose  gave  them,  promote  their 
capacities  and  improve  their  faculties'1.  Now,  in  this  also,  as 
the  temper  of  the  body  is  considerable  in  order  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  soul,  so  is  the  nurse  in  order  to  the  temper  of  the 
body ;  and  a  lamb  sucking  a  goat,  or  a  kid  sucking  an  ewe, 
change  their  fleece  and  hair  respectively,  say  naturalists.  For 
if  the  soul  of  man  were  put  into  the  body  of  a  mole,  it  could 
not  see  nor  speak,  because  it  is  not  fitted  with  an  instrument 
apt  and  organical  to  the  faculty ;  and  when  the  soul  hath  its 
proper  instruments,  its  music  is  pleasant  or  harsh,  according 
to  the  sweetness  or  the  unevenness  of  the  string  \t  touches  : 
for  David  himself  could  not  have,  charmed  Saul's  melancholic 
spirit  with  the  strings  of  his  bow,  or  the  wood  of  his  spear. 
And  just  so  are  the  actions  or  dispositions  of  the  soul,  angry 
or  pleasant,  lustful  or  cold,  querulous  or  passionate,  according 
as  the  body  is  disposed  by  the  various  intermixtures  of  na- 
tural qualities.  And  as  the  carelessness  of  nurses  hath 
sometimes  returned  children  to  their  parents  crooked,  con- 
sumptive, half  starved,  and  unclean,  from  the  impurities  of 
nature ;  so  their  society  and  their  nourishment  together  have 
disposed  them  to  peevishness,  to  lust,  to  drunkenness,  to 
pride,  to  low  and  base  demeanours,  to  stubbornness.  And 
as  a  man  would  have  been  unwilling  to  have  had  a  child  by 
Harpaste,  Seneca's  wife's  fool ;  so  he  would,  in  all  reason,  be 
as  unwilling  to  have  had  her  to  be  the  nurse  :  for  very  often 
mothers  by  the  birth  do  not  transmit  their  imperfections,  ye^^ 
it  seldom  happens,  but  the  nurse  does :  which  is  the  mox^F 
considerable,  because  nurses  are  commonly  persons  of  no 
great  rank,  certainly  lower  than  the  mother,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, liker  to  return  their  children  with  the  lower  and  more 
servile  conditions ;  and  commonly  those  vainer  people  teach 
them  to  be  peevish  and  proud,  to  lie,  or  at  least  seldom  give 
them  any  first  principles  contrariant  to  the  nurse's  vice. 
And,  therefore,  it  concerns  the  parent's  care,  in  order  to  a 
virtuous  life  of  the  child,  to  secure  its  first  seasonings; 
because,  whatever  it  sucks  in  first,  it  swallows  and  believes 

h  Nam  Gimcchonun  eloqoentise  moltom  contaliase  accepimns  Coraeliam 
Matrem. —  Quint.  L  i.  c.  1.  Protions  ut  erit  parens  factus,  acrem  quam 
maxime  coram  impendat,  ante  omnia  ne  sit  vitiosns  serroo  nutricibas, 
qaas,  si  fieri  posset,  sapientes  Chrysippns  optavit  —  Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
rfx«  &ax<t{iov  0Aa£i{dr,  y&xa  tlm  Aflxipor.  —  Hippoc.  I,  de  Alimento.  **$an{  al 
flr^ai  y%}  rm'(iK  xax«c.  —  Aristoph. 
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infinitely,  and  practises  easily,  and  continues  longest.  And 
this  is  more  proper  for  a  mother's  care1;  while  the  nurse 
thinks,  that  giving  the  child  suck,  and  keeping  its  body 
clean,  is  all  her  duty.  But  the  mother  cannot  think  herself 
so  easily  discharged.  And  this  consideration  is  material  in 
all  cases,  be  the  choice  of  the  nurse  never  so  prudent  and 
curious ;  and  it  is  not  easily  apprehended  to  be  the  portion  of 
her  care  to  gpve  it  spiritual  milk,  and  therefore  it  intrenches 
very  much  upon  impiety  and  positive  relinquishing  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  when  mothers  expose  the  spirit  of 
the  child  either  to  its  own  weaker  inclinations,  or  the  wicked 
principles  of  an  ungodly  nurse,  or  the  carelessness  of  any 
less  obliged  person. 

12.  And  then  let  me  add,  that  a  child  sucks  the  nurse's 
milk,  and  digests  her  conditions,  if  they  be  never  so  bad*, 
but  seldom  gets  any  good.  For  virtue  being  superaddition  to 
nature,  and  perfections  not  radical  in  the  body,  but  contra- 
dictions to,  and  meliorations  of,  natural  indispositions,  does 
not  easily  convey  itself  by  ministrations  of  food,  as  vice 
does ;  which,  in  most  instances,  is  nothing  but  mere  nature 
grown  to  custom,  and  not  mended  by  grace :  so  that  it  is 
probable  enough,  such  natural  distemperatures  may  pass  in 
the  rivulets  of  milk,  like  evil  spirits  in  a  white  garment,  when 
virtues  are  of  harder  purchase,  and  dwell  so  low  in  the  heart, 
that  they  but  rarely  pass  through  the  fountains  of  generation. 
And,  therefore,  let  no  mother  venture  her  child  upon  a 
-stranger,  whose  heart  she  less  knows  than  her  own.  And 
because  few  of  those  nicer  women  think  better  of  others  than 
themselves,  (since,  out  of  self-love,  they  neglect  their  own 
bowels,)  it  is  but  an  act  of  improvidence  to  let  my  child 
derive  imperfections  from  one,  of  whom  I  have  not  so  good 
an  opinion  as  of  myself. 

13.  And  if  those  many  blessings  and  holy  prayers,  which 
the  child  needs,  or  his  askings  or  sicknesses,  or  the  mother's 
fears  or  joys,  respectively,  do  occasion,  should  not  be  cast 
into  this  account;  yet  those  principles,  which,  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  neglect  is  vicious,  are  the  causes  of  the  exposing 
the  child,  are  extremely  against  the  piety  and  charity  of 


1  "AXXon  fAwrpnn  *f Xit  kfti(nt  iKKvn  /unrn^. — Fictum  Prmterb. 

k  Hyrcanaeqne  adm&ruot  libera  tigrcs.— Virgil.    xiafoc  fA*r$h  ftfoaff. 
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Christian  religion,  which  prescribes  severity  and  austere  de- 
portment, and  the  labours  of  love,  and  exemplar  tenderness 
of  affections,  and  piety  to  children,  which  are  the  most 
natural  and  nearest  relations  the  parents  have.  That  religion, 
which  commands  us  to  visit  and  to  tend  sick  strangers,  and 
Wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  dress  their  ulcers,  and  sends 
us  upon  charitable  embassies  into  unclean  prisons,  and  bids 
us  lay  down  our  lives  for  one  another,  is  not  pleased  with  a 
niceness  and  sensual  curiosity  (that  I  may  not  name  the 
wantonnesses  of  lusts),  which  denies  suck  to  our  own  children. 
What  is  more  humane  and  affectionate  than  Christianity? 
and  what  is  less  natural  and  charitable  than  to  deny  the 
expresses  of  a  mother's  affection  ?  which  certainly  to  good 
women  is  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest 
violence  to  their  desires,  if  they  should  not  express  and 
minister. 

14.  And  it  would  be  considered,  whether  those  mothers, 
who  have  neglected  their  first  duties  of  piety  and  charity, 
can  expect  so  prompt  and  easy  returns  of  duty  and  piety 
from  their  children,  whose  best  foundation  is  love ;  and  that 
love  strongest,  which  is  most  natural ;  and  that  most  natural, 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  first  ministries  and  impresses  of 
nourishment  and  education.  And  if  love  descends  more 
strongly  than  it  ascends,  and  commonly  falls  from  the  parents 
upon  the  children  in  cataracts,  and  returns  back  again  up  to 
the  parents  but  in  gentle  dews  ;  if  the  child's  affection  keeps 
the  same  proportions  towards  such  unkind  mothers,  it  will  be 
as  little  as  atoms  in  the  sun,  and  never  express  itself  but 
when  the  mother  needs  it  not ;  that  is,  in  the  Sunshine  of  a 
dear  fortune. 

15*  This,  then,  is  amongst  those  instincts,  which  are 
natural,  heightened  first  by  reason,  and  then  exalted  by  grace 
into  the  obligation  of  a  law ;  and,  being  amongst  the  sanc- 
tions of  nature,  its  prevarication  is  a  crime  very  near  those 
sins,  which  divines,  in  detestation  of  their  malignity,  call  sins 
against  nature,  and  is  never  to  be  excused  but  in  cases  of 
necessity1  or  greater  charity ;  as  when  the  mother  cannot  be 
a  nurse  by  reason  of  natural  disability,  or  is  afflicted  with  a 
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disease,  which  might  be  transmitted  in  thfe  milk;  or,  in  casfe  of 
the  public  necessities  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  securing  of  suc- 
cession in  the  royal  family.  And  yet,  concerning  this  last, 
Lycurgus  made  a  law,  that  the  noblest  amongst  the  Spartan 
women,  though  their  kings'  wives,  should  at  least  nurse  their 
eldest  son,  and  the  plebeians  should  nurse  all  theirs;  and 
Plutarch  reports,  that  the  second  son  of  king  Themistes 
inherited  the  kingdom  in  Sparta,  only  because  he  was  nursed 
with  his  mother's  milk,  and  the  eldest  was  therefore  rejected, 
because  a  stranger  was  his  nurse.  And  that  queens  have 
suckled  and  nursed  their  own  children,  is  no  very  unusual 
kindness  in  the  simplicity  and  hearty  affections  of  elder  ages, 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  Herodotus  and  other  historians.  I  shall 
only  remark  one  instance,  out  of  the  Spanish  chronicles, 
which  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology  for  Herodotus,  reports 
to  have  heard  from  thence  related  by  a  noble  personage, 
Monsieur  Marillac :  That  a  Spanish  lady,  married  into  France, 
nursed  her  child  with  so  great  a  tenderness  and  jealousy, 
that,  having  understood  the  little  prince  once  to  have  sucked 
a  stranger,  she  was  unquiet,  till  she  had  forced  him  to  vomit 
it  up  again.  In  other  cases,  the  crime  lies  at  their  door,  who 
enforce  neglect  upon  the  other,  and  is  heightened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  motive  of  the  omission ;  as,  if  wantonness  or  pride 
be  the  parent  of  the  crime,  the  issue,  besides  its  natural 
deformity,  hath  the  excrescences  of  pride  or  lust  to  make  it 
more  ugly. 

16.  To  such  mothers  I  propound  the  example  of  the  holy 
Virgin,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  visited  by  an  angel ;  yet, 
after  the  example  of  the  saints  in  the  Old  Testament,  she 
gave  to  the  holy  Jesus  drink  from  those  bottles,  which  himself 
had  filled  for  his  own  drinking ;  and  her  paps  were  as  surely 
blessed  for  giving  him  suck,  as  her  womb  for  bearing  him.: 
and  reads  a  lecture  of  piety  and  charity,  which  if  we  deny  to 
our  children,  there  is  then  in  the  world  left  no  argument  or 
relation  great  enough  to  kindle  it  from  a  cinder  to  a  flame. 
God  gives  dry  breasts,  for  a  curse  to  some,  for  an  affliction 
to  others ;  but  those,  that  invite  it  to  them  by  voluntary  arts, 
"  love  not  blessing,  therefore .  shall  it  be  far  from  them." 
And  I  remember,  that  it  was  said  concerning  Annius  Minu- 
tius  the  censor,  that  he  thought  it  a  prodigy,. and  extremely 
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ominous  to  Rome,  that  a  Roman  lady  refused  to  nurse  her 
child,  and  yet  gave  suck  to  a  puppy,  that  her  milk  might, 
with  more  safety,  be  dried  up  with  artificial  applications. 
Let  none,  therefore,  divide  the  interests  of  their  own  children ; 
for  she  that  appeared  before  Solomon,  and  would  have  the 
child  divided,  was  not  the  true  mother,  and  was  the  more 
culpable  of  the  two. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  and  eternal  God,  Father  of  the  creatures,  and  King 
of  all  the  world,  who  hast  imprinted  in  all  the  sons  of  thy 
creation  principles  and  abilities  to  serve  the  end  of  their 
own  preservation,  and  to  men  hast  superadded  reason, 
making  those  first  propensities  of  nature  to  be  reasonable 
in  order  to  society,  and  a  conversation  in  communities  and 
bodies  politic,  and  hast,  by  several  laws  and  revelations, 
directed  our  reasons  to  nearer  applications  to  thee,  and 
performance  of  thy  great  end,  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and 
Father ;  teach  me  strictly  to  observe  the  order  of  creation, 
and  the  designs  of  the  creatures,  that  in  my  order  I  may 
do  that  service,  which  every  creature  does  in  its  proper 
capacity.  Lord,  let  me  be  as  constant  in  the  ways  of 
religion,  as  the  sun  in  his  course ;  as  ready  to  follow  the 
intimations  of  thy  Spirit,  as  little  birds  are  to  obey  the 
directions  of  thy  providence,  and  the  conduct  of  thy  hand. 
And  let  me  never,  by  evil  customs,  or  vain  compauy,  or 
false  persuasions,  extinguish  those  principles  of  morality 
and  right  reason,  which  thou  hast  imprinted  in  my  under- 
standing, in  my  creation  and  education,  and  which  thou 
hast  ennobled  by  the  superadditions  of  Christian  institu- 
tion ;  that  I  may  live  according  to  the  rules  of  nature  in 
such  things,  which  she  teaches,  modestly,  temperately,  and 
affectionately,  in  all  the  parts  of  my  natural  and  political 
relations ;  and  that  I,  proceeding  from  nature  to  grace, 
may  henceforth  go  on  from  grace  to  glory,  the  crown  of 
all  obedience,  prudent  and  holy  walking,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  great  and  glorious  Accidents,  happening  about  the  Birth 

of  Jesus.     . 

1.  Although  the  birth  of  Christ  was  destitute  of  the  usual 
excrescences  and  less  necessary  pomps,  which  used  to  signify 
and  illustrate  the  birth  of  princes ;  yet  his  first  humility  was 
made  glorious  with  presages,  miracles,  and  significations  from 
heaven,  which  did  not  only,  like  the  furniture  of  a  princely 
bedchamber,  speak  the  riches  of  the  parent,  or  greatness  of 
the  son  within  its  own  walls,  but  did  declare  to  all  the  world, 
that  their  prince  was  born,  publishing  it  with  figures  and 
representments  almost  as  great  as  its  empire. 

2.  For,  when  all  the  world  did  expect,  that  in  Judaea 
should  be  born  their  prince,  and  that  the  incredulous  world 
had,  in  their  observation,  slipped  by  their  true  prince,  because 
he  came  not  in  pompous  and  secular  illustrations ;  upon  that 
very  stock  Vespasian  *  was  nursed  up  in  hope  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  that  hope  made  him  great  in  designs;  and  they 
being  prosperous,  made  his  fortunes  correspond  to  his  hopes, 
and  he  was  endeared  and  engaged  upon  that  fortune  by  the 
prophecy,  which  was  never  intended  him  by  the  prophet. 
But  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  monarchy  was  not  great 
enough  for  this  prince  designed  by  the  old  prophets*  And, 
therefore,  it  was  not  without  the  influence  of  a  Divinity,  that 
his  decessor  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  nativity, 
refused  to  be  called  Lord b ;  possibly  it  was,  to  entertain  the 
people  with  some  hopes  of  restitution  of  their  liberties, 
till  he  had  griped  the  monarchy  with  a  stricter  and  faster 
hold.  But  the  Christians  were  apt  to  believe,  that  it  was 
upon  the  prophecy  of  a  sybil  foretelling  the  birth,  of  a  greater 
prince,  to  whom  all  the  world  should  pay  adoration ;  and  that 
the  prince  was  about  that  time  born  in  Judaea  c„  the  oracle, 
which  was  dumb  to  Augustus's  question,  told  him  unasked, 
the  devil  having  no  tongue  permitted  him  but  on  e  to  proclaim 
that  "  an  Hebrew  child  was  his  Lord  and  enemy  •" 

*  SnetOD.  in  Vita  Vesp.    Vide  etiam  Ciceron.  dc  Divin. 
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3.  At  the  birth  of  which  child,  there  was  an  universal 
peace  through  all  the  world.  For  then  it  was,  that  Augustus 
Caesard,  having  composed  all  the  wars  of  the  world,  did,  the 
third  time,  cause  the  gates  of  Janus's  temple  to  be  shut ;  and 
this  peace  continued  for  twelve  years,  even  till  the  extreme 
old  age  of  the  prince,  until  rust  had  sealed  the  temple  doors, 
which  opened  not  till  the  sedition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  Dacians,  caused  Augustus  to  arm.  For  he 
that  was  born,  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  came  to  reconcile 
God  with  man,  and  man  with  his  brother ;  and  to  make,  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  example,  and  the  influence  of  a  holy 
doctrine,  such  happy  atonements  between  disagreeing  natures, 
such  confederations  and  societies  between  enemies,  that 
"  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  and  a  little 
child,"  boldly,  and  without  danger,  "  put  his  finger  in  the 
nest  and  cavern  of  an  aspe."  And  it  could  be  no  less  than 
miraculous,  that  so  great  a  body  as  the  Roman  empire,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  parts,  whose  constitutions  were  differing, 
their  humours  contrary,  their  interests  contradicting  each 
other's  greatness,  and  all  these  violently  oppressed  by  an 
usurping  power,  should  have  no  limb  out  of  joint,  not  so 
much  as  an  aching  tooth,  or  a  rebelling  humour,  in  that  huge 
collection  of  parts ;  but  so  it  seemed  good  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven,  by  so  great  and  good  a  symbol,  to  declare  not  only 
the  greatness,  but  the  goodness,  of  the  Prince,  that  was  then 
born  in  Judaea,  the  Lord  of  all  the  world. 

4.  But  because  the  heavens,  as  well  as  the  earth,  are  his 
creatures,  and  do  serve  him,  at  his  birth  he  received  a  sign  in 
heaven  above,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  beneath,  as  an  homage 
paid  to  their  common  Lord.  For  as  certain  shepherds  were 
"  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,"  near  that  part 
where  Jacob  did  use  to  feed  his  cattle,  when  he  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  Needs 
must  the  shepherds  be  afraid,  when  an  angel  came  arrayed  in 
glory,  and  clothed  their  persons  in  a  robe  of  light,  great 
enough  to  confound  their  senses  and  scatter  their  understand- 
ings. But  "  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not ;  for  I  bring 
unto  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 

«  Orotius.  •  Isa.  xu  6. 
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unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  The  shepherds  needed  not  be 
invited  to  go  see  this  glorious  sight;  but,  lest  their  fancy 
should  rise  up  to  an  expectation  of  a  prince  as  externally 
glorious,  as  might  be  hoped  for  upon  the  consequence  of  so 
glorious  an  apparition,  the  angel,  to  prevent  the  mistake,  told 
them  of  a  sign,  which,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  the  thing 
signified;  but  yet  was  therefore  a  sign,  because  it  was  so 
remote  from  the  common  probability  and  expectation  of  such 
a  birth,  that,  by  being  a  miracle,  so  great  a  prince  should  be 
born  so  poorly,  it  became  an  instrument  to  signify  itself,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  mysterious  consequence.  For  the  angel 
said,  "  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapt  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 

5.  But  as  light,  when  it  first  begins  to  gild  the  east, 
scatters  indeed  the  darknesses  from  the  earth,  but  ceases  not 
to  increase  its  flame,  till  it  hath  made  perfect  day;  so  it 
happened  now,  in  this  apparition  of  the  angel  of  light :  he 
appeared  and  told  his  message,  and  did  shine,  but  the  light 
arose  higher  and  higher,  till  midnight  was  as  bright  as  mid- 
day. For  "  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host ;"  and  after  the  angel  had  told  his 
message  in  plain  song,  the  whole  chorus  joined  in  descant, 
and  sang  an  hymn  to  the  tune  and  sense  of  Heaven,  where 
glory  is  paid  to  God  in  eternal  and  never-ceasing  offices,  and 
whence  good  will  descends  upon  men  in  perpetual  and  never- 
stopping  torrents.  Their  song  was,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  :"  by  this  song 
not  only  referring  to  the  strange  peace f,  which  at  that  time 
put  all  the  world  in  ease ;  but  to  the  great  peace,  which  this 
new-born  Prince  should  make  between  his  Father  and  all 
mankind. 

6.  As  soon  as  these  blessed  choristers  had  sung  their 
Christmas  carol,  and  taught  the  church  a  hymn  to  put  into 
her  offices  for  ever  in  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity,  "'the 
angels  returned  into  heaven,"  and  "  the  shepherds  went  to 
Bethlehem,  to  see  this  thing,  which   the  Lord  had  made 

1  Igitur  eo  tempore,  t.  e.  eo  anno,  quo  firmiasimam  verisaimamque  pacem 
ordinatione  Dei  Caesar  composuit,  natus  eat  Christua ;  cujua  adventui  pax 
itta  famulata  est :  in  cujas  ortu  audientibus  bominibus  exsultantes  angeli 
cecinenint,  "  Gloria  in  excekis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax,"  &c— P.  Gratia*. 
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known  unto  them.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger."  Just  as 
the  angel  had  prepared  their  expectation,  they  found  the 
narrative  verified,  and  saw  the  glory  and  the  mystery  of  it  by 
that  representment,  which  was  made  by  the  heavenly  ministers, 
seeing  God  through  the  veil  of  a  child's  flesh,  the  heir  of 
Heaven  wrapt  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  a  person,  to  whom 
the  angels  did  minister,  laid  in  a  manger ;  and  they  beheld, 
and  wondered,  and  worshipped. 

7.  But  as  precious  liquor,  warmed  and  heightened  by  a 
flame,  first  crowns  the  vessel,  and  then  dances  oyer  its  brim 
into  the  fire,  increasing  the  cause  of  its  own  motion  and 
extravagancy ;  so  it  happened  to  the  shepherds,  whose  hearts 
being  filled  with  the  oil  of  gladness  up  unto  the  brim,  the  joy 
ran  over,  as  being  too  big  to  be  confined  in  their  own  breasts, 
and  did  communicate  itself,  growing  greater  by  such  dissemi- 
nation. For  "  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known 
abroad  the  saying,  which  was  told  them  concerning  this  child. 
And,"  as  well  they  might,  "  all  that  heard  it,  wondered." 
But  Mary,  having  first  changed  her  joy  into  wonder,  turned 
her  wonder  into  entertainments  of  the  mystery,  and  the 
mystery  into  a  fruition  and  cohabitation  with  it :  For  "  Mary 
kept  all  these  sayings,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart." 
And  the  shepherds  having  seen  what  the  angels  did  upon  the 
publication  of  the  news,  which  less  concerned  them  than  us, 
had  learnt  their  duty,  to  sing  an  honour  to  God  for  the 
nativity  of  Christ :  for  "  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying 
and  praising  God  for  all  the  things,  that  they  had  heard  and 
seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them." 

8.  But  the  angels  had  told  the  shepherds,  that  the  nativity 
was  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people ;"  and,  that 
"  the  heavens  might  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment show  his  handy  work ;"  this  also  was  told  abroad,  even 
to  the  Gentiles,  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  by  the  message  of  a 
star.  For  there  was  a  prophecy  of  Balaam,  famous  in  all  the 
eastern  country,  and  recorded  by  Moses8,  "  There  shall  come 
a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  of  Israel : 
Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he,  that  shall  have  dominion." 
Which  although  in  its  first  sense  it  signified  David,  who  was 

(  Num.  xxiv.  17. 
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the  conqueror  of  the  Moabites ;  yet,  in  its  more  mysterious 
and  chiefly  intended  sense,  it  related  to  the  Son  of  David. 
And,  in  expectation  of  the  event  of  this  prophecy h,  the 
Arabians,  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  whose  portion 
given  by  their  patriarch  was  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
who  were  great  lovers  of  astronomy,  did  with  diligence 
expect  the  revelation  of  a  mighty  prince  in  Judeea  at  such 
time,  when  a  miraculous  and  extraordinary  star  should  ap- 
pear. And  therefore,  "  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judaea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  there  came  wise 
men/'  inspired  by  God,  taught  by  art,  and  persuaded  by 
prophecy,  "  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where  is  he 
that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him."  The  Greeks 
suppose  this,  which  was  called  a  star,  to  have  been  indeed 
an  angel  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  semblance  of  a  star; 
and  it  is  made  the  more  likely,  by  coming  and  standing 
directly  over  the  humble  roof  of  his  nativity,  which  is  not 
discernible  in  the  station  of  a  star,  though  it  be  supposed 
to  be  lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon.  To  which,  if  we 
add,  that  they  only  saw  it,  (so  far  as  we  know,)  and  that 
it  appeared,  as  it  were,  by  voluntary  periods,  it  will  not 
be  very  improbable,  but  that  it  might  be  like  the  angel,  that 
went  before  the  sons  of  Israel  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night ; 
or  rather,  like  the  little  shining  stars  sitting  upon  the  bodies 
of  Probus,  Tharacus,  and  Andronicus,  martyrs,  when  their 
bodies  were  searched  for,  in  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  and 
pointed  at  by  those  bright  angels. 

9.  This  star  did  not  trouble  Herod,  till  the  Levantine 
princes  expounded  the  mysteriousness  of  it,  and  said  it 
declared  a  "  king  to  be  born  in  Jewry,"  and  that  the  star 
was  his,  not  applicable  to  any  signification  but  of  a  king's 
birth.  And  therefore,  although  it  was  no  prodigy  nor 
comet1,  foretelling  diseases,  plagues,  war,  and  death,  but 
only  the  happy  birth  of  a  most  excellent  prince;  yet  it 
brought  affirightment  to  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem :  for  "  when 
Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things,  he  was  troubled,  and 
all  Jerusalem  with  him."  And  thinking  that  the  question  of 
the  kingdom  was  now  in  dispute,  and  an  heir  sent  from 

h  Epipban.  in  Expos.  Fid.  Cath.  c.  8. 
1  Et  terris  mntantem  regna  cometem. — CfuUcidius  in  Timaum  Platotiis. 
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heaven  to  lay  challenge  to  it,  who  brought  a  star  and  the 
learning  of  the  East  with  him,  for  evidence  and  probation  of 
his  tide,  Herod  thought  there  was  no  security  to  his  usurped 
possession,  unless  he  could  rescind  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
and  reverse  the  results  and  eternal  counsels  of  predestination. 
And  he  was  resolved  to  venture  it,  first  by  craft,  and  then  by 
violence. 

10.  And  first, lt  he  calls  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  together,  and  demanded  of  them,  where  Christ 
should  be  born ;"  and  found,  by  their  joint  determination, 
that  Bethlehem  of  Judsea  was  the  place,  designed  by  ancient 
prophecy  and  God's  decree.  Next,  he  inquired  of  the  wise 
men  concerning  the  star,  but  privily,  what  time  it  appeared. 
For  the  star  had  not  motion  certain  and  regular k,  by  the 
laws  of  nature ;  but  it  so  guided  the  wise  men  in  their 
journey,  that  it  stood  when  they  stood,  moved  not  when 
they  rested,  and  went  forward  when  they  were  able,  making 
no  more  haste  than  they  did,  who  carried  much  of  the 
business  and  employment  of  the  star  along  with  them.  But 
when  Herod  was  satisfied  in  his  questions,  "  he  sent  them  to 
Bethlehem,"  with  instructions  "  to  search  diligently  for  the 
young  child,  and  to  bring  him  word,"  pretending  that  he 
would  "  come  and  worship  him  also." 

11.  The  wise  men  prosecuted  the  business  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  "  having  heard  the  king,  they  departed ;  and  the 
star,"  (which,  as  it  seems,  attended  their  motion,)  "  went 
before  them,  until  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was ;"  where  "  when  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy."  Such  a  joy  as  is  usual  to  wearied 
travellers,  when  they  are  entering  into  their  inn;  such  a  joy 
as  when  our  hopes  and  greatest  longings  are  laying  hold 
upon  the  proper  objects  of  their  desires,  a  joy  of  certainty 
immediately  before  the  possession :  for  that  is  the  greatest 
joy,  which  possesses  before  it  is  satisfied,  and  rejoices  with  a 
joy  not  abated  by  the  surfeits  of  possession,  but  heightened 
with  all  the  apprehensions  and  fancies  of  hope,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  fruition;  a  joy  of  nature,  of  wonder,  and 
of  religion.  And  now  their  hearts  laboured  with  a  throng 
of  spirits  and  passions,   and   ran   into   the  house,  to    the 

k  Leo  Seim.  4.  de  Epiphan. 
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embracement  of  Jesus,  even  before  their  feet :  but  "  when 
they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  Child, 
with  Mary  his  mother."  And  possibly  their  expectation 
was  something  lessened,  and  their  wonder  heightened,  when 
they  saw  their  hope  empty  of  pomp  and  gaiety,  the  great 
King's  throne  to  be  a  manger,  a  stable  to  his  chamber  of 
presence,  a  thin  court,  and  no  ministers,  and  the  King  him- 
self a  pretty  babe ;  and,  but  that  he  had  a  star  over  his 
head,  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common  condition 
of  children,  or  to  excuse  him  from  the  miseries  of  a  poor 
and  empty  fortune. 

12.  This  did  not  scandalize  those  wise  persons;  but, 
being  convinced  by  that  testimony  from  Heaven,  and  the 
union  of  all  circumstances,  "  they  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Easterlings,  when  they  do 
veneration  to  their  kings ;  nfct  with  an  empty  Ave,  and  gay 
blessing  of  fine  words,  but  u  they  bring  presents,  and  come 
into  his  courts ;"  for  "  when  they  had  opened  their  trea- 
sures, they  presented  unto  him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh."  And  if  these  gifts  were  mysterious1,  beyond  the 
acknowledgment  of  him  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and 
Christ,  that  should  come  into  the  world  ;"  frankincense  might 
signify  him  to  be  acknowledged  a  God,  myrrh  to  be  a  man, 
and  gold  to  be  a  king  :  unless  we  choose  by  gold  to  signify 
the  acts  of  mercy ;  by  myrrh,  the  chastity  of  minds  and  purity 
of  our  bodies,  to  the  incorruption  of  which  myrrh  is  espe- 
cially instrumental ;  and  by  incense  we  intend  our  prayers™, 
as  the  most  apt  presents  and  oblations  to  the  honour'  and 
service  of  this  young  King.  But  however  the  fancies  of 
religion  may  represent  variety  of  ideas,  the  act  of  adoration 
was  direct  and  religious,  and  the  myrrh  was  medicinal  to  his 
tender  body ;  the  incense  possibly  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary in  a  stable,  the  first  throne  of  his  humility;  and  the 
gold  was  a  good  antidote  against  the  present  indigencies  of 
his  poverty :  presents  such  as  were  used  in  all  the  Levant, 
(especially  in  Arabia  and  Saba,  to  which  the  growth  of 
myrrh  and  frankincense  were  proper,)  in  their  addresses  to 
their  God  and  to  their  king;   and  were  instruments  with 

1  S.  Ambros.  in  ii.  Ln.  6.    Leo,  Ser.  de  Epiph.     Tkeophil.  in  Matt.  ii, 
8.  Bernard,  in  Sirm.  «.  de  Epipu. 
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-  which,  under  the  veil  of  flesh,  they  worshipped  the  eternal 
Word ;  the  wisdom  of  God,  under  infant  innocency ;  the 
almighty  power,  in  so  great  weakness ;  and  under  the  lowness 
of  human  nature,  the  altitude  of  majesty  and  the  infinity  of 
divine  glory.  And  so  was  verified  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Esay  »,  under  the  type  of  the  son  of  the  prophetess, 
"  Before  a  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry,  My  father  and 
my  mother,  he  shall  take  the  spoil  of  Damascus  and  Samaria 
from  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 

13.  When  they  had  paid  the  tribute  of  their  offerings  and 
adoration,  "  being  warned  in  their  sleep  by  an  angel,  not 
.  to  return  to  Herod,  they  returned  into  their  own  country 
another  way;"  where,  having  been  satisfied  with  the  plea- 
sures of  religion,  and  taught  by  that  rare  demonstration 
which  was  made  by  Christ,  how  man  s  happiness  did  nothing 
at  all  consist  in  the  affluence  of  worldly  possessions,  or  the 

-  tumours  of  honour ;  having  seen  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
poor  and  weak,  and  unclothed  of  all  exterior  ornaments  ; 
they  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  empty  into  the  re- 
cesses of  religion,  and  the  delights  of  philosophy. 


Ad  SECTION  IV. 


Considerations  upon  the  Apparition  of  the  Angels  to  the 

Shepherds. 

1.  When  the  angels  saw  that  come  to  pass,  which  Ga- 
briel, the  great  ambassador  of  God,  had  declared;  that 
which  had  been  prayed  for  and  expected  four  thousand 
years ;  and  that,  by  the  merits  of  this  new-born  Prince,  their 
younger  brethren  ^and  inferiors  in  the  order  of  intelligent 
creatures  were  now  to  be  redeemed,  that  men  should  partake 
the  glories  of  their  secret  habitations,  and  should  fill  up 
those  void  places,  which  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  third  part 
of  the  stars  had  made,  their  joy  was  as  great  as  their  under- 
standing ;  and  these  mountains  did  leap  with  joy,  because 
the  vailies  were  filled  with  benediction,  and  a  fruitful  shower 

from  heaven.     And  if,  at  the  conversion  of  one  sinner,  there 

*  ■ 
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is  jubilation,  and  a  festival  kept  among  the  angels,  how  great 
shall  we  imagine  this  rejoicing  to  be,  when  salvation  and 
redemption  was  sent  to  all  the  world !  But  we  also,  to 
whom  the  joy  did  more  personally  relate,  (for  they  rejoiced 
for  our  sakes,)  should  learn  to  estimate  the  grace  done  us, 
and  believe  there  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the 
piety  and  salvation  of  a  man,  when  the  angels,  who  in 
respect  of  us  are  unconcerned  in  the  communications,  rejoice 
with  the  joy  of  conquerors,  or  persons  suddenly  ransomed 
from  tortures  and  death. 

2.  But  the  angels  also  had  other  motions:  for  besides 
the  pleasures  of  that  joy,  which  they  bad  in  beholding  human 
nature  so  highly  exalted,  and  that  God  was  man,  and  man 
was  God ;  they  were  transported  with  admiration  at  the 
ineffable  counsel  of  God's  predestination,  prostrating  them- 
selves with  adoration  and  modesty,  seeing  God  so  humbled, 
and  man  so  changed,  and  so  full  of  charity,  that  God 
stooped  to  the  condition  of  man,  and  man  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  love  of  seraphim,  and  was  made  more  knowing 
than  cherubim,  more  established  than  thrones,  more  happy 
than  all  the  orders  of  angels.  The  issue  of  this  consideration 
teaches  us  to  learn  their  charity,  and  to  exterminate  all  the 
intimations  and  beginnings  of  envy,  that  we  may  as  much 
rejoice  at  the  good  of  others  as  of  ourselves :  for  then  we 
love  good  for  God's  sake,  when  we  love  good,  wherever  God 
hath  placed  it :  and  that  joy  is  charitable,  which  overflows 
our  neighbours'  fields,  when  ourselves  are  unconcerned  in 
the  personal  accruments ;  for  so  we  are  "  made  partakers  of 
all  that  fear  God,"  when  charity  unites  their  joy  to  ours,  as 
it  makes  us  partakers  of  their  common  sufferings* 

3.  And  now  the  angels,  who  had  adored  the  holy  Jesus 
in  heaven,  come  also  to  pay  their  homage  to  him  upon 
earth ;  and  laying  aside  their  flaming  swords,  they  take  into 
their  hands  instruments  of  music,  and  sing,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high."  First  signifying  to  us,  that  the  incarnation 
of  the  holy  Jesus  was  a  very  great  instrument  of  the  glorifi- 
cation of  God ;  and  those  divine  perfections,  in  which  he  is 
chiefly  pleased  to  communicate  himself  to  us,  were  in  nothing 
manifested  so  much  as  in  the  mysteriousness  of  this  work. 
Secondly :  And  in  vain  doth  man  satisfy  himself  with  com- 
placencies and  ambitious  designs  upon  earth,  when  he  sees 
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before  him  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  humble,  and  poor, 
and  crying,  and  an  infant  full  of  need  and  weakness, 

4.  But  God  hath  pleased  to  reconcile  his  glory  with  our 
eternal  benefit ;  and  that  also  was  part  of  the  angels'  song, 
"  In  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  For  now  we  need 
not,  with  Adam,  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
"  I  heard  thy  voice,  and  I  was  afraid,  and  hid  myself;"  for 
he,  from  whom  our  sins  made  us  once  to  fly,  now  weeps,  and 
is  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  seeking  strange  means  to 
be  reconciled  to  us ;  hath  forgotten  all  his  anger,  and  is 
swallowed  up  with  love,  and  encircled  with  irradiations  of 
amorous  affections  and  good  will:  and  the  effects  of  this 
good  will  are  not  referred  only  to  persons  of  heroical  and 
eminent  graces  and  operations,  of  vast  and  expensive  chari- 
ties, of  prodigious  abstinencies,  of  eremitical  retirements,  of 
ascetical  diet,  of  perfect  religion,  and  canonized  persons ; 
but  to  all  "  men  of  good  will,"  whose  souls  are  hallowed  with 
holy  purposes  and  pious  desires,  though  the  beauties  of  the 
religion  and  holy  thoughts  were  not  spent  in  exterior  acts, 
nor  called  out  by  the  opportunities  of  a  rich  and  expressive 
fortune. 

5.  But  here  we  know,  where  the  seat  and  regiment  of 
peace  is  placed,  and  all  of  it  must  pass  by  us  and  descend 
upon  us,  as  duty  and  reward.  It  proceeds  from  the  Word 
incarnate,  from  the  Son  of  God,  undertaking  to  reconcile  us 
to  his  Father ;  and  it  is  ministered  and  consigned  unto  us  by 
every  event  and  act  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  deciphered 
in  characters  of  paternal  indulgence,  or  of  correction,  or 
absolution.  For  that  is  not  peace  from  above,  to  have  all 
things  according  to  our  human  and  natural  wishes ;  but  to 
be  in  favour  with  God,  that  is  peace  ;  always  remembering, 
that  to  be  chastised  by  him  is  not  a  certain  testimony  of  his 
mere  wrath,  but  to  all  his  servants  a  character  of  love  and 
of  paternal  provision,  since  "  he  chastises  every  son,  whom  he 
receives."  Whosoever  seeks  to  avoid  all  this  world's  adversity* 
can  never  find  peace ;  but  he  only  who  hath  resolved  all  his 
affections,  and  placed  them  in  the  heart  of  God ;  he  who 
denies  his  own  will,  and  hath  killed  self-love,  and  all  those 
enemies  within,  that  make  afflictions  to  become  miseries 
indeed,  and  full  of  bitterness ;  he  only  enjoys  this  peace : 
ami  in  proportion  to  every  man's  mortification  and  self* 
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denial;  so  are  the  degrees  of  his  peace*  And  this  is  the 
peace,  which  the  angel  proclaimed  at  the  enunciation  of  that 
birth,  which  taught  humility,  and  contempt  of  things  below, 
and  all  their  vainer  glories,  by  the  greatest  argument  in  the 
world,  even  the  poverty  of  God  incarnate.  And  if  God  sent 
his  own,  natural,  only-begotten,  and  beloved  Son,  in  all  the 
dresses  of  poverty  and  contempt ;  that  person  is  vain,  who 
thinks  God  will  love  him  better,  than  he  loved  his  own  Son, 
or  that  he  will  express  his  love  any  other  or  gentler  way, 
than  to  make  him  partaker  of  the  fortune  of  his  eldest  Son. 
There  is  one  other  postern  to  the  dwellings  of  peace,  and 
that  is,  li  good  will  to  men ;"  for  so  much  charity  as  we 
have  to  others,  such  a  measure  of  peace  also  we  may  enjoy 
at  home :  for  peace  was  only  proclaimed  to  "  men  of  good 
Will,"  to  them  that  are  at  peace  with  God  and  all  die 
World. 

6.  But  the  angel  brought  the  message  to  shepherds,  to 
persons  simple,  and  mean,  and  humble ;  persons  likely  to  be 
more  apprehensive  of  the  mystery,  and  less  of  the  scandal, 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Messias :  for  they  whose  custom  or 
affections  dwell  in  secular  pomps,  who  are  not  used  by 
charity  or  humility  to  stoop  to  an  evenness  and  consideration 
of  their  brethren  of  equal  natures,  though  of  unequal  for- 
tunes, are  persons,  of  all  the  world,  most  indisposed  and 
removed  from  the  understanding  of  spiritual  excellencies, 
especially  when  they  do  not  come  clothed  with  advantages 
of  the  world,  and  of  such  beauties  which  they  admire. 
God  himself  in  poverty,  comes  in  a  prejudice  to  them  that 
love  riches,  and  simplicity  is  folly  to  crafty  persons* ;  a  mean 
birth  is  an  ignoble  stain,  beggary  is  a  scandal,  and  the  cross 
an  unanswerable  objection.  But  the  angel's  moral  in  the 
circumstance  of  his  address,  and  inviting  the  poor  shepherds 
to  Bethlehem,  is,  that  none  are  fit  to  come  to  Christ  but 
those,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  despisers  of  the  world,  simple  in 

*  At  nos  virtntes  ipsas  invertimus,  atqne 
Sincernm  cnpimus  ras  incrnstare.    Probns  qnis 
Nobiscnra  vivit?  multura  ett  demissas  homo,    llli 

Tardo,  cognomen  pingni  damns 

Simplicior  quis nt  forte  legentem 

Ant  taciturn  impcllat  quovis  sermone  ?  molestns ! 
Communi  sensn  plane  caret,  inquimns. 
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their  hearts,  without  craft  and  secular  designs ;  and  therefore 
neither  did  the  angel  tell  the  story  to  Herod,  nor  to  the 
scribes  and  pharisees,  whose  ambition  had  ends  contradictory 
to  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

7.  These  shepherds,  when  they  conversed  with  angels, 
were  "  watching  over  their  flocks  by  night ;"  no  revellers, 
but  in  a  painful  and  dangerous  employment,  the  work  of  an 
honest  calling,  securing  their  folds  against  incursions  of  wild 
beasts,  which  in  those  countries  are  not  seldom  or  unfre- 
quent.  And  Christ  being  the  great  Shepherd,  (and  possibly, 
for  the  analogy's  sake,  the  sooner  manifested  to  shepherds,) 
hath  made  his  ministers  overseers  of  their  flocks,  distin- 
guished in  their  particular  folds,  and  conveys  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  his  kingdom,  first  to  the  pastors,  and  by  their 
ministry,  to  the  flocks.  But  although  all  of  them  be  admitted 
to  the  ministry,  yet  those  only  to  the  interior  recesses  and 
nearer  imitations  of  Jesus,  who  are  watchful  over  their  flocks, 
assiduous  in  their  labours,  painful  in  their  sufferings,  present 
in  the  dangers  of  the  sheep,  ready  to  interpose  their  persons 
and  sacrifice  their  lives ;  these  are  shepherds,  who  first  con* 
verse  with  angels,  and  finally  shall  enter  into  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  But,  besides  this  symbol,  we  are  taught  in  the 
significations  of  the  letter,  that  he  that  is  diligent  in  the 
business  of  an  honest  calling,  is  then  doing  service  to  God ; 
and  a  work  so  pleasing  to  him,  who  hath  appointed  the  sons 
of  men  to  labour,  that  to  these  shepherds  he  made  a  return 
and  recompence,  by  the  conversation  of  an  angel ;  and  hath 
advanced  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and  a  mean  employ- 
ment to  such  a  testimony  of  acceptance,  that  no  honest 
person,  though  busied  in  meaner  offices,  may  ever  hereafter, 
in  the  estimation  of  Christ's  disciples,  become  contemptible. 

8.  The  signs,  which  the  angel  gave  to  discover  the  babe, 
were  no  marks  of  lustre  and  vanity ;  but  they  should  find, 
1.  a  babe,  2.  swaddled,  3.  lying  in  a  manger:  the  first  a 
testimony  of  his  humility ;  the  second,  of  his  poverty ;  the 
third,  of  his  incommodity  and  uneasiness ;  for  Christ  came  to 
combat  the  whole  body  of  sin,  and  to  destroy  every  province 
of  Satan's  kingdom ;  for  these  are  direct  antinomies  to  "  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life." 
Against  the  first,  Christ  opposed  his  hard  and  uneasy 
lodging;  against  the  second,  the  poorness  of  his  swaddling- 
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bands  and  mantle ;  and  the  third  is  combated  by  the  great 
dignation  and  descent  of  Christ,  from  a  throne  of  majesty  to 
the  state  of  a  sucking  babe.  And  these  are  the  first  lessons 
he  hath  taught  us  for  our  imitation ;  which  that  we  may  the. 
better  do,  as  we  must  take  him  for  our  pattern,  so  also  for 
our  helper,  and  pray  to  the  holy  Child,  and  he  will  not  only 
teach  us,  but  also  give  us  power  and  ability. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  blessed  and  eternal  Jesu,  at  whose  birth  the  quires  of 
angels  sang  praises  to  God,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  men, 
sanctify  my  will  and  inferior  affections;  make  me  to  be 
within  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  I  be  holy  and  mor- 
tified, a  despiser  of  the  world  and  exterior  vanities,  humble 
and  charitable ;  that  by  thy  eminent  example  I  may  be  so 
fixed  in  the  designs  and  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  God 
and  a  blissful  eternity,  that  I  be  unmoved  with  the  terrors 
of  the  world,  unaltered  with  its  allurements  and  seductions, 
not  ambitious  of  its  honour,  not  desirous  of  its  fulness  and 
plenty;  but  make  me  diligent  in  the  employment  thou 
givest  me,  faithful  in  discharge  of  my  trust,  modest  in  my 
desires,  content  in  the  issues  of  thy  providence;  that  in 
such  dispositions  I  may  receive  and  entertain  visitations 
from  heaven,  and  revelations  of  thQr  mysteries  and  blisses 

n  evangelical;  that  by  such  directions  I  may  be  brought 
into  thy  presence,  there  to  see  thy  beauties  and  admire 
thy  graces,  and  imitate  all  thy  imitable  excellencies,  and 
rest  in  thee  for  ever ;  in  this  world,  by  the  perseverance  of 
a  holy  and  comfortable  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  in 
the  participation  of  thy  essential  glories  and  felicities,  O 
blessed  and  eternal  Jesus ! 


Considerations  of  the  Epiphany  of  the  Blessed  Jesus  by  a  Star, 
and  the  Adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  Eastern  Magi. 

1.  God,  who  is  the  universal  Father  of  all  men,  at  the 
nativity  of  the  Messias  gave  notice  of  it  to  all  the  world,  as 
they  were  represented  by  the  grand  division  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;    to  the   Jewish   shepherds  by  an   angel,   to  the 
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Eastern  magi  by  a  star.  .  For  the  Gospel  is  of  universal 
dissemination,  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  national 
prerogative,  but  catholic  and  diffused.  As  God's  love  was, 
so  was  the  dispensation  of  it,  "  without  respect  of  persons  ;" 
for  all,  being  included,  under  the  curse  of  sin,  were  to  him 
equal  and  indifferent,  undistinguishable  objects  of  mercy. 
And  Jesus,  descended  of  the  Jews,  was  also  "  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,"  and  therefore  communicated  to  all : 
the  grace  of  God  being  like  the  air  we  breathe;  and  "  it 
hath  appeared  to  all  men*,"  saith  St.  Paul;  but  the  con- 
veyances and  communications  of  it  were  different,  in  the 
degrees  of  clarity  and  illustration.  The  angel  told  the 
shepherds  the  story  of  the  nativity  plainly  and  literally  :  the 
star  invited  the  wise  men  by  its  rareness  and  preternatural 
apparition ;  to  which  also,  as  by  a  footpath,  they  had  been 
led  by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam. 

2.  But  here  first  the  grace  of  God  prevents  us ;  without 
him  we  can  do  nothing ;   he  lays  the  first  stone  in  every 
spiritual  building,  and  then  expects,  by  that  strength  he  first 
gave  us,  that  we  make  the  superstructures.     But  as  a  stone, 
thrown  into  a  river,  first  moves  the  water,  and  disturbs  its 
surface  into  a  circle,  and  then  its  own  force  wafts  the  neigh- 
bouring drops  into  a  larger  figure  by  its  proper  weight ;  so  is* 
the  grace  of  God  the  first  principle  of  our  spiritual  motion  -r 
and  when  it  moves  ustinto  its  own  figure,  and  hath  actuated 
and  ennobled  our  natural  powers  by  the  influence  of  that  first* 
incentive,  we  continue  the  motion,  and  enlarge  the  progress. 
But  as  the  circle  on  the  face  of  the  waters  grows  weaker,  till 
it  hath  smoothed  itself  into  a  natural  and   even  current, 
unless  the  force  be  renewed  or  continued;  so  does  all  our 
natural  endeavour,  when  first  set  a-work  by  God's  preventing 
grace,  decline  to  the  imperfection  of  its  own  kind,  unless  the 
same  force  be  made  energetical  and  operative,  by  the  con- 
tinuation and  renewing  of  the  same  supernatural  influence. 

3.  And  therefore  the  Eastern  magi,  being  first  raised  up 
into  wonder  and  curiosity  by  the  apparition  of  the  star,  were 
very  far  from  finding  Jesus  by  such  general  and  indefinite 
significations;  but  then  the  goodness  of  God's  grace  in- 
creased its  own  influence ;  for  an  inspiration  from  the  Spirit 

•  Tit.  ii.  lx. 
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of.  God  admonished  them  to  observe  the  star,  showed  the 
star,  that  they  might  find  it,  taught  them  to  acknowledge  itb, 
instructed  them  to  understand  its  purpose,  and  invited  them 
to  follow  it,  and  never  left  them  till  they  had  found  the  holy 
Jesus.  Thus  also  God  deals  with  us.  He  gives  us  the  first 
grace,  and  adds  the  second ;  he  enlightens  our  understand- 
ings; and  actuates  our  faculties,  and  sweetly  allures. us  by  the 
proposition  of  rewards,  and  wounds  us  with  the  arrows  of  his 
love,  and  inflames  us  with  fire  from  heaven ;  ever  giving,  us 
new  assistances,  or  increasing  the  old,  refreshing  us  with 
comforts,  or  arming  us  with  patience;  sometimes  stirring  our 
affections  by  the  lights  held  out  to  our  understanding,  some- 
times bringing  confirmation  to  our  understanding  by  the 
motion  of  our  affections,  till,  by  variety  of  means,  we  at  last 
arrive  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  service  and  entertainments  of 
the  holy  Jesus ;  which  we  shall  certainly  do,  if  we  follow 
the  invitations  of  grace  and  exterior  assistances,  which  are 
given. us  to  instruct  us,  to  help  us,  and  to  invite  us,  but  not 
to  force  our  endeavours  and  co-operations. 

4.  As  it  was  an  unsearchable  wisdom,  so  it  was  an  un- 
measurable  grace  of  providence  and  dispensation,  which 
God  did  exhibit  to  the  wise  men;  to  them,  as  to  all  men, 
disposing  the  ministries  of  his  grace  sweetly,  and  by  pro- 
portion to  the  capacities  of  the  person  suscipient.  For  God 
called  the  Gentiles  by  such  means,  which  their  customs  and 
learning  had  made  prompt  and  easy.  For  these  magi  were 
great  philosophers  and  astronomers,  and  therefore  God  sent 
a  miraculous  star,  to  invite  and  lead  them  to  a  new  and  more 
glorious  light,  the  lights  of  grace  and  glory.  And  God  so 
blessed  them  in  following  the  star,  to  which  their  innocent 
curiosity  and.  national  customs  were  apt  to  lead  them,  that 
their  custom  was  changed  to  grace,  and  their  learning 
heightened  with  inspiration;  and  God  crowned  all  with  a 
spiritual  and  glorious  event.  It  was  not  much  unlike,  which 
God  did  to  the  princes  and  diviners  among  the  Philistines, 
who  sent  the  ark  back  with  five  golden  emrods  and  five 
golden  mice ;  an  act  proportionable  to  the  custom  and  sense 
of  their  nation  and  religion :  yet  God  accepted  their  opinion 

b  Dedit  intellectual  qui  prs&titit  signum.—  S,  Leo,  Ser.  1.  de  Epiph. 
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and  divination  to  the  utmost  end  they  designed  it,  and  took 
the  plagues  of  emrods  and  mice  from  them.  For  oftentimes 
the  custom  or  the  philosophy  of  the  opinions  of  a  nation 
are  made  instrumental,  through  God's  acceptance,  to  ends 
higher  than  they  can  produce  by  their  own  energy  and  in- 
tendment. And  thus  the  astrological  divinations  of  the 
magi  were  turned  into  the  order  of  a  greater  design  than  the 
whole  art  could  promise,  their  employment  being  altered 
into  grace,  and  nature  into  a  miracle.  JBut  then,  when  the 
wise  men  were  brought  by  this  means,  and  had  seen  Jesus, 
then  God  takes  ways  more  immediate  and  proportionable  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  the  next  time,  God  speaks  to  them 
by  an  angel.  For  so  is  God's  usual  manner,  to  bring  us  to 
him ;  first,  by  ways  agreeable  to  us ;  and  then  to  increase, 
by  ways  agreeable  to  himself.  And  when  he  hath  furnished 
us  with  new  capacities,  he  gives  new  lights,  in  order  to  more 
perfect  employments :  and,  "  To  him  that  hath,  shall  be 
given  full  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over ;"  the  eternal  kindness  of  God  being  like  the 
sea,  which  delights  to  run  in  its  old  channel,  and  to  fill  the 
hollownesses  of  the  earth,  which  itself  hath  made,  and  hath 
once  watered. 

5.  This  star,  which  conducted  the  wise  men  to  Bethle- 
hem, (if,  at  least,  it  was  properly  a  star,  and  not  an  angel,) 
was  set  in  its  place  io  be  seen  by  all ;  but  was  not  observed, 
or  not  understood,  nor  its  message  obeyed,  by  any  but  the 
three  wise  men.  And  indeed  no  man  hath  cause  to  com- 
plain of  God,  as  if  ever  he  would  be  deficient  in  assistances 
necessary  to  his  service  ;  but  first  the  grace  of  God  separates 
us  from  the  common  condition  of  incapacity  and  indisposi- 
tion, and  then  we  separate  ourselves  one  from  another  by 
the  use  or  neglect  of  this  grace  ;  and  God  doing  his  part  to 
us,  hath  cause  to  complain  of  us,  who  neglect  that  which  is 
our  portion  of  the  work.  And,  however  even  the  issues  and 
the  kindnesses  of  God's  predestination  and  antecedent 
mercy  do  very  much  toward  the  making  the  grace  to  be 
effective  of  its  purpose,  yet  the  manner  of  all  those  influences 
and  operations  being  moral,  persuasive,  reasonable,  and 
divisible,  by  concourse  of  various  circumstances,  the  cause 
and  the  effect  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer,  in   various 
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8uscipients ;  but  not  brought  so  close  together,  but  that  God 
expects  us  to  do  something  towards  itc ;  so  that  we  may  say, 
with  St.  Paul,  "  It  is  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  is 
with  me."  And  at  the  same  time,  when,  by  reason  of  our 
co-operation,  we  actuate  and  improve  God's  grace,  and 
become  distinguished  from  other  persons  more  negligent 
under  the  same  opportunities,  God  is  he  who  also  does  dis+ 
tinguish  us  by  the  proportions  and  circumstantiate  applica* 
tions  of  his  grace  to  every  singular  capacity;  that  we  may  be 
careful  not  to  neglect  the  grace,  and  yet  to  return  the  entire 
glory  to  Godd. 

6.  Although  God,  to  second  the  generous  design  of  these 
wise  personages  in  their  inquiry  of  the  new  prince,  made  the 
star  to  guide  them  through  the  difficulties  of  their  journey ; 
yet  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  star  disappeared ;  God 
so  resolving  to  try  their  faith,  and  the  activity  of  their 
desires ;  to  remonstrate  to  them  that  God  is  the  Lord  of  all 
his  creatures,  and  a  voluntary  dispenser  of  his  own  favours, 
and  can  as  well  take  them  away  as  indulge  them ;  and  to 
engage  them  upon  the  use  of  ordinary  means  and  minis* 
tries,  when  they  are  to  be  had:  for  now  the  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  guide  for  a  time  did  cease ;  that  they,  being 
at  Jerusalem,  might  inquire  of  them,  whose  office  and  pro- 
fession of  sacred  mysteries  did  oblige  them  to  publish  the 
Messias.  For  God  is  so  great  a  lover  of  order",  so  regular 
and  certain  an  exactor  of  us  to  use  those  ordinary  ministries 
of  his  own  appointing,  that  he,  having  used  the  extraordinary 
but  as  architects  do  frames  of  wood,  to  support  the  arches 
till  they  be  built,  takes  them  away  when  the  work  is  ready, 
and  leaves  us  to  those  other  of  his  designation ;  and  hath 
given  such  efficacy  to  these,  that  they  are  as  persuasive  and 
operative  as  a  miracle ;  and  St.  Paul's  sermon  would  convert 
as  many,  as  if  Moses  should  rise  from  the  grave.  And  now 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  not  only  the  same  truth, 
but  the  same  evidence  and  virtue  also,  they  had  in  the  midst 
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of  those  prime  demonstrations,  extraordinary  by  miracte  and 
prophecy,  if  men  were  equally  disposed. 

7.  When  they  were  come  to  the  doctors  of  the  Jews, 
they  asked  confidently,  and  with  great  openness,  under  the 
ear  and  eye  of  a  tyrant  prince,  bloody  and  timorous,  jealous 
and  ambitious,  "  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?" 
end  so  gave  evidence  of  their  faith,  of  their  magnanimity, 
and  fearless  confidence  and  profession  of  it,  and  of  their  love 
of  the  mystery  and  object,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  had 

.taken  so  troublesome  and  vexatious  journies :  and  besides 
that  they  upbraided  the  tepidity  and  infidel  baseness  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  stood  unmoved  and  unconcerned  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  wonder,  and  stirred  not  one  step  to 
make  inquiry  &fter,  or  to  visit  the  new-born  King ;  they  also 
teach  us  to  be  open  and  confident  in  our  religion  and  faith, 
and  not  to  consider  our  temporal,  when  they  once  come  to 
contest  against  our  religious  interests. 

8.  The  doctors  of  the  Jews  told  the  wise  men,  where 
Christ  was  to  be  born ;  the  magi,  they  address  themselves 
with  haste  to  see  him  and  to  worship,  and  the  doctors  them- 
selves stir  not ;  God  not  only  serving  himself  with  truth,  out 
of  the  mouths  of  impious  persons,  but  magnifying  the  re- 
cesses of  his  counsel,  and  wisdom,  and  predestination  ;  who 
uses  the  same  doctrine  to  glorify  himself  and  to  confound  his 
enemies,  to  save  the  scholars,  and  to  condemn  the  tutors,  to 
instruct  one,  and  upbraid  the  other ;  making  it  an  instrument 
of  faith,  and  a  conviction  of  infidelity :  the  sermons  of  the 
doctors,  in  such  cases,  being  like  the  spoils  of  beavers,  sheep, 
and  silk-worms,  designed  to  clothe  others,  and  are  made  the 
occasions  of  their  own  nakedness,  and  the  causes  of  their 
death.  But  as  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
so  it  is  of  human  folly;  there  being  no  greater  imprudence  in 
the  world,  than  to  do  others'  advantage,  and  to  neglect  our 
ownf.  If  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself,  men  will  speak  good 
of  thee  :  but  if  thou  be  like  a  channel  in  a  garden,  through 
which  the  water  runs  to  cool  and  moisten  the  herbs,  but 
nothing  for  its  own  use;  thou  buildest  a  fortune  to  them 
upon  the  ruins  of  thine  own  house,  while,  "  after  thy  preach- 
ing to  others,  thou  thyself  dost  become  a  cast-away." 

1  Piaga  mortalc  che  si  non  pud  gnarire, 
Vivere  in  altrni,  et  in  se  stesso  morire. 
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9.  When  the  wise  men  departed  from  Jerusalem,  the  star 
again  appeared,  and  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy : 
and,  indeed,  to  new  converts  and  persons  in  their  first 
addresses  to  the  worship  of  God,  such  spiritual  and  exterior 
comforts  are  often  indulged  ;  because  then  God  judges  them 
to  be  most  necessary,  as  being  invitations  to  duty  by  the 
entertainments  of  our  affections  with  such  sweetnesses,  which 
represent  the  glory  of  the  reward,  by  the  antepasts  and 
refreshments  dispensed  even  in  the  ruggedness  of  the  way, 
and  incom  modi  ties  of  the  journey.  All  other  delights  are 
the  pleasures  of  beasts,  or  the  sports  of  children ;  these  are 
the  antepasts,  and  preventions  of  the  full  feasts  and  over- 
flowings of  eternity. 

10.  When  they  came  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  star  pointed 
them  to  a  stable,  they  entered  in ;  and  being  enlightened 
with  a  Divine  ray,  proceeding  from  the  face  of  the  holy 
Child,  and  seeing  through  the  cloud,  and  passing  through 
the  scandal  of  his  mean  lodging  and  poor  condition,  they 
bowed  themselves  to  the  earth ;  first  giving  themselves  an 
oblation  to  this  great  King,  then  they  made  offering  of  their 
gifts ;  for  a  man's  person  is  first  accepted,  then  his  gift. 
God  first  regarded  Abel,  and  then  accepted  his  offering : 
which  we  are  best  taught  to  understand  by  the  present 
instance ;  for  it  means  no  more,  but  that  all  outward  services 
and  oblations  are  made  acceptable  by  the  prior  presentation 
of  an  inward  sacrifice.  If  we  have  first  presented  ourselves* 
then  our  gift  is  pleasant,  as  coming  but  to  express  the  truth 
of  the  first  sacrifice  ;  but  if  our  persons  be  not  first  made  a 
holocaust  to  God,  the  lesser  oblations  of  outward  presents 
are  like  sacrifices  without  salt  and  fire,  nothing  to  make 
them  pleasant  or  religious.  Foe  all  other  senses  of  this  pro- 
position charge  upon  God  the  distinguishing  and  accepta- 
tion of  persons,  against  which  he  solemnly  protests :  God 
regards  no  man's  person,  but  according  to  the  doing  of  his 
duty ;  but  then  God  is  said  first  to  accept  the  person,  and 
then  the  gift,  when  the  person  is  first  sanctified  and  given  to 
God  by  the  vows  and  habits  of  a  holy  life;  and  then  all  the 
actions  of  his  religion  are  homogeneal  to  their  principle,  and 
accepted  by  the  acceptation  of  the  man. 

1 1 .  These  magi  presented  to  the  holy  Babe,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  protesting  their  faith  of  three  articles  by 
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the  symbolical  oblation :  by  gold,  that  he  was  a  king ;  by 
incense,  that  he  was  a  God ;  by  myrrh,  that  he  was  a  man. 
And  the  presents  also  were  representative  of  interior  virtues : 
the  myrrh  signifying  faith,  mortification,  chastity,  compunc- 
tion, and  all  the  actions  of  the  purgative  way  of  spiritual 
life;  the  incense  signifying  hope,  prayer,  obedience,  good 
intention,  and  all  the  actions  and  devotions  of  the  illumina- 
tive ;  the  giving  the  gold  representing  love  to  God  and  our 
neighbours,  the  contempt  of  riches,  poverty  of  spirit,  and  all 
the  eminences  and  spiritual  riches  of  the  unitive  life.  And 
these  oblations  if  we  present  to  the  holy  Jesus,  both  our 
persons  and  our  gifts  shall  be  accepted,  our  sins  shall  be 
purged,  our  understandings  enlightened,  and  our  wills  united 
to  this  holy  Child,  and  entitled  to  a  communion  of  all  his 
glories. 

12.  And  thus,  in  one  view  and  two  instances,  God  hath 
drawn  all  the  world  to  himself  by  his  son  Jesus,  in  the 
instance  of  the  shepherds  and  the  Arabian  magi,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  learned  and  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and 
ignoble ;  that  in  him  all  nations,  and  all  conditions,  and  all 
families,  and  all  persons,  might  be  blessed *;  having  called 
all  by  one  star  or  other,  by  natural  reason,  or  by  the  secrets 
of  philosophy ;  by  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  the 
ministry  of  angels ;  by  the  illuminations  of  the  Spirit,  or  by 
the  sermons  and  dictates  of  spiritual  fathers ;  and  hath  con- 
signed this  lesson  to  us,  that  we  must  never  appear  before 
the  Lord  empty,  offering  gifts  to  him,  by  the  expenses  or  by 
the  affections  of  charity ;  either  the  worshipping  or  the  ob- 
lations of  religion,  either  the  riches  of  the  world  or  the  love 
of  the  soul :  for  if  we  cannot  bring  gold  with  the  rich  Ara- 
bians, we  may,  with  the  poor  shepherds,  come  and  "  kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry ;"  and  in  all  cases  come  and  "  serve 
him  with  fear  and  reverence/'  and  spiritual  rejoicings. 

f  Nam  simul  terris  animUqne  duri, 
Et  sua  Bessi  nive  duriorea, 
Nunc  oven  facti,  duce  te,  gregantur 

Pacis  in  aulara. 
Nox  ubi  quondam  fuerat  ferarum, 
Nunc  ibi  ritua  viget  aogelornm, 
Et  latet  Justus  quibus  ipse  latro 

Vixit  in  ant r is. 

S.  1'aulinus  in  Rcdilu  Nictta. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

Most  holy  Jesu,  thou  art  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  wert  pleased  to  call  the  Gentiles 
to  the  adoration  and  knowledge  of  thy  sacred  person  and 
laws,  communicating  the  inestimable  riches  of  thy  holy 
discipline  to  all,  with  an  universal  undistinguishing  love ; 
give  unto  us  spirits  docible,  pious,  prudent,  and  ductile, 
that  no  motion  or  invitation  of  grace  be  ineffectual,  but 
may  produce  excellent  effects  upon  us,  and  the  secret 
whispers  of  thy  spirit  may  prevail  upon  our  affections,  in 
order  to  piety  and  obedience,  as  certainly  as  the  loudest 
and  most  clamorous  sermons  of  the  Gospel.  Create  in  us 
such  excellences,  as  are  fit  to  be  presented  to  thy  glorious 
Majesty;  accept  of  the  oblation  of  myself,  and  my  entire 
services :  but  be  thou  pleased  to  verify  my  offering,  and  , 
secure  the  possession  to  thyself,  that  the  enemy  may  not 
pollute  the  sacrifice,  or  divide  the  gift,  or  question  the 
title ;  but  that  I  may  be  wholly  thine,  and  for  ever,  clarify 
my  understanding,  sanctify  my  will,  replenish  my  memory 
with  arguments  of  piety ;  then  shall  I  present  to  thee  an 
oblation  rich  and  precious,  as  the  treble  gift  of  the  Levant- 
ine princes.  Lord,  I  am  thine,  reject  me  not  from  thy 
favour,  exclude  me  not  from  thy  presence;  then  shall  I 
serve  thee  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  partake  of  the 
glories  of  thy  kingdom,  in  which  thou  reignest  gloriously 
and  eternally.    Amen. 


SECTION  V. 


Of  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus,  and  his  Presentation  in  the 

Temple. 

1.  And  now  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world  began  to  do 
the  work  of  his  mission  and  our  redemption :  and  because 
man  had  prevaricated  all  the  Divine  commandments,  to 
which  all  human  nature  respectively  to  the  persons  of  several 
capacities  was  obliged,  and  therefore  the  whole  nature  was 
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obnoxious  to  the  just  rewards  of  its  demerits ;  first,  Christ 
was  to  put  that  nature  he  had  assumed,  into  a  savable  con* 
dition,  by  fulfilling  his  Father's  preceptive  will,  and  then  to 
reconcile  it  actually,  by  suffering  the  just  deservings  of  its 
prevarications.  He  therefore  addresses  himself  to  all  the 
parts  of  an  active  obedience ;  "  and  when  eight  days  were 
accomplished  for  the  circumcising  of  the  Child,"  he  exposed 
his  tender  body  to  the  sharpness  of  the  circumcising  stone, 
and  shed  his  blood  in  drops,  giving  an  -  earnest  of  those 
rivers,  which  he  did  afterwards  pour  out  for  the  cleansing  all 
human  nature,  and  extinguishing  the  wrath  of  God. 

2.  He  that  had  no  sin,  nor  was  conceived  by  natural 
generation,  could  have  no  adherences  to  his  soul  or  body, 
which  needed  to  be  pared  away  by  a  rite,  and  cleansed  by  a 
mystery ;  neither,  indeed,  do  we  find  it  expressed,  that  cir- 
cumcision* was  ordained  for  abolition  or  pardon  of  original 
sin,  (it  is  indeed  presumed  so ;)  but  it  was  instituted  to  be  a 
seal  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham,  and  Abraham's 
posterity,  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  and  there- 
fore was  not  improper  for  him  to  suffer,  who  was  the  child  of 
Abraham,  and  who  was  the  Prince  of  the  covenant,  and  "  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  that  faith,"  which  was  consigned  to 
Abraham  in  circumcision.  But  so  mysterious  were  all  the 
actions  of  Jesus,  that  this  one  served  many  ends.  For,  1 .  It 
gave  demonstration  of  the  verity  of  human  nature.  2.  So  he 
began  to  fulfil  the  law.  3.  And  took  from  himself  the  scan- 
dal of  uncircumcision,  which  would  eternally  have  prejudiced 
the  Jews  against  his  entertainment  and  communion.  4.  And 
then  he  took  upon  him  that  name,  which  declared  him  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  which,  as  it  -was  consummate  in 
the  blood  of  the  cross,  so  was  it  inaugurated  in  the  blood  of 
circumcision :  for  "  when  the  eight  days  were  accomplished 
for  circumcising  of  the  Child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus." 

3.  But  this  holy  family,  who  had  la*id  up  their  joys  in  the 
eyes  and  heart  of  God,  longed,  till  they  might  be  permitted 
au  address  to  the  temple,  that  there  they  might  present  the 
holy  Babe  unto  his  Father ;  and  indeed  that  he,  who  had  no 

*  "Oc  rod*  i?c  flrarguf  l£nyayi  tfov  '40£aa/u, 
Auto;  a*  ot>fctv&fv  xiXit*  avigct  Karri  evv  o&v 
Sag*'  i*<xrv\h?cu  iroVdi?  aw  xa)  f  Irkktcrawt. 
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other,  might  be  brought  to  his  own  house.  For  although, 
while  he  was  a  child,  he  did  differ  nothing  from  a  servant, 
yet  he  was  the  Lord  of  the  place  :  it  was  his  Father's  house, 
and  he  was  "  the  Lord  of  all."  And  therefore,  "  when  the 
days  of  the  purification  were  accomplished,  they  brought  him 
to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,"  to  whom  he  was 
holy,  as  being  the  first-born ;  the  "  first-born  of  his  mother/' 
the  "  only  begotten  Son  of  his  Father,"  and  "  the  first-born 
of  every  creature."  And  they  "  did  with  him  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  offering  a  pair  of  turtle  doves"  for  his 
redemption. 

4.  But  there  was  no  public  act  about  this  holy  Child,  but 
it  was  attended  by  something  miraculous  and  extraordinary. 
And,  at  this  instant,  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  a  holy  person 
into  the  temple,  that  he  might  feel  the  fulfilling  of  a  prophecy 
made  to  himself,  that  he  might,  before  his  death,  "  behold  the 
Lord's  Christ,"  and  embrace  "  the  glory  and  consolation  of 
Israel,  and  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  his  arms :  for  old 
"  Simeon  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple  ;  and  when  the 
parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  then  took  he  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  blessed  God,"  and  prophesied,  and  spake 
glorious  things  of  that  Child,  and  things  sad  and  glorious 
concerning  his  mother;  that  the  "  child  was  set  for  the 
rising  and  falling  of  many  in  Israel,  for  a  sign  that  should 
be  spoken  against ;"  and  the  bitterness  of  that  contradiction 
should  pierce  the  heart  of  the  holy  Virgin-mother  like  a 
sword,  that  her  joy  at  the  present  accidents  might  be  attem- 
pered with  present  revelation  of  her  future  trouble,  and  the 
excellent  favour  of  being  the  mother  of  God  might  be 
crowned  with  the  reward  of  martyrdom,  and  a  mother's  love 
be  raised  up  to  an  excellency  great  enough  to  make  her 
suffer  the  bitterness  of  being  transfixed  with  his  love  and 
sorrow,  as  with  a  sword. 

5.  But  old  Anna,  the  prophetess,  came  also  in,  full  of 
years  and  joy,  and  found  the  reward  of  her  long  prayers  and 
fasting  in  the  temple :  the  long-looked-for  redemption  of 
Israel  was  now  in  the  temple,  and  she  saw  with  her  eyes 
the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Heir  of  Heaven,  the  long-looked* 
for  Messias,  whom  the  nations  had  desired  and  expected,  till 
their  hearts  were  faint,  and  their  eyes  dim,  with  looking 
farther,  and  apprehending  greater  distances.     She  also  pro* 
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phested,  "  and  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  But  Joseph  and 
his  mother  marvelled  at  those  things,  which  were  spoken  of 
him." 


Ad  SECTION  V. 
Considerations  upon  the  Circumcision  of  the  holy  Child  Jesus. 

1.  When  eight  days  were  come,  the  holy  Jesus  was  circum- 
cised, and  shed  the  first  fruits  of  his  blood ;  offering  them  to 
God,  like  the  prelibation  of  a  sacrifice,  and  earnest  of  the 
great  seas  of  effusion  designed  for  his  passion,  not  for  the 
expiation  of  any  stain  himself  had  contracted ;  for  he  was 
spotless  as  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  had  contracted  no  wrinkle 
from  the  aged  and  polluted  brow  of  Adam :  but  it  was  an  act 
of  obedience,  and  yet  of  choice  and  voluntary  susception,  to 
which  no  obligation  had  passed  upon  him  in  the  condition  of 
his  own  person.  For,  as  he  was  included  in  the  verge  of 
Abraham's  posterity,  and  had  put  on  the  common  outside  of 
his  nation,  his  parents  had  intimation  enough  to  pass  upon 
him  the  sacrament  of  the  national  covenant,  and  it  became 
an  act  of  excellent  obedience  :  but  because  he  was  a  person 
extraordinary,  and  exempt  from  the  reasons  of  circumcision, 
and  himself  in  person  was  to  give  period  to  the  rite,  therefore 
it  was  an  act  of  choice  in  him,  and  in  both  the  capacities 
becomes  a  precedent  of  duty  to  us ;  in  the  first,  of  obedience ; 
in  the  second,  of  humility. 

2.  But  it  is  considerable,  that  the  holy  Jesus,  who  might 
have  pleaded  his  exemption,  especially  in  a  matter  of  pain 
and  dishonour,  yet  chose  that  way,  which  was  more  severe 
and  regular ;  so  teaching  us  to  be  strict  in  our  duties,  and 
sparing  in  the  rights  of  privilege  and  dispensation.  We 
pretend  every  indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  us  from  penal 
duties,  from  fasting,  from  going  to  church  ;  and  instantly  we 
satisfy  ourselves  with  saying,  "  God  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice ;"  so  making  ourselves  judges  of  our  own  privileges, 
in  which  commonly  we  are  parties  against  God,  and  therefore 
likely  to  pass  unequal  sentence.  It  is  not  an  easy  argument, 
.that  will  bring  us  to  the  severities  and  rigours  of  duty;  but 
we  snatch  at  occasions  of  dispensation,  and  therefore  possibly 
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may  mistake  the  justice  of  the  opportunities  by  the  importu- 
nities of  our  desires.  However,  if  this  too  much  easiness 
be,  in  any  case,  excusable  from  sin,  yet,  in  all  cases,  it  is  an 
argument  of  infirmity ;  and  the  regular  observation  of  the 
commandment  is  the  surer  way  to  perfection.  For  not  every 
inconvenience  of  body  is  fit  to  be  pleaded  against  the  incon- 
venience of  losing  spiritual  advantages,  but  only  such,  which 
upon  prudent  account  does  intrench  upon  the  laws  of  charity ; 
or  such,  whose  consequent  is  likely  to  be  impediment  of  a 
duty  in  a  greater  degree  of  loss,  than  the  present  omission. 
For  the  spirit  being  in  many  perfections  more  eminent  than 
the  body,  all  spiritual  improvements  have  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  so  that,  if  we  were  just  estimators  of  things,  it  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  a  great  incommodity  to  the  body,  which 
we  mean  to  prevent  by  the  loss  of  a  spiritual  benefit,  or  the 
omission  of  a  duty :  he  were  very  improvident,  who  would 
lose  a  finger  for  the  good  husbandry  of  saving  a  ducat ;  and 
it  would  be  an  unhandsome  excuse  from  the  duties  of  repent- 
ance, to  pretend  care  of  the  body.  The  proportions  and 
degrees  of  this  are  so  nice,  and  of  so  difficult  determination, 
that  men  are  more  apt  to  untie  the  girdle  of  discipline  with 
the  loose  hands  of  dispensation  and  excuse,  than  to  strain  her 
too  hard  by  the  strictures  and  bindings  of  severity ;  but  the 
error  were  the  surer  on  this  side. 

3.  The  blessed  Jesus  refused  not  the  signature  of  this 
bloody  covenant,  though  it  were  the  character  of  a  sinner ; 
and  did  sacramentally  rescind  the  impure  reliques  of  Adam, 
and  the  contractions  of  evil  customs ;  which  was  the  greatest 
descent  of  humility,  that  is  imaginable,  that  he  should  put 
himself  to  pain  to  be  reckoned  amongst  sinners,  and  to  have 
their  sacraments  and  their  protestations,  though  his  innocence 
was  purer  than  the  flames  of  cherubim.  But  we  use  arts  to 
seem  more  righteous  than  we  aire,  desiring  rather  to  be 
accounted  holy,  than  to  be  so ;  as  thinking  the  vanity  of 
reputation  more  useful  to  us,  than  the  happiness  of  a  remote 
and  far  distant  eternity.  But  if  (as  it  is  said)  circumcision 
was  ordained,  besides  the  signing  of  the  covenant,  to  abolish 
the  guilt  of  original  sin,  we  are  willing  to  confess  that ;  it 
being  no  act  of  humiliation  to  confess  a  crime,  that  all  the 
world  is  equally  guilty  of,  that  could  not  be  avoided  by  our 
timeliest  industry,  and  that  serves  us  for  so  many  ends  in  the 
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excuse  and  rainoration  of  our  actual  impieties :  so  that,  aft 
Diogenes  trampled  upon  Plato's  pride  with  a  greater  fashions- 
ness  and  humorous  ostentation ;  so  we  do  with  original  sin, 
declaim  against  it  bitterly,  to  save  the  others  harmless,  and 
are  free  in  the  publication  of  this,  that  we  may  be  instructed 
how  to  conceal  the  actual.  The  blessed  Jesus  had  in  him  no 
principle  of  sin,  original  nor  actual ;  and  therefore  this  de- 
signation of  his,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  bloody  covenant 
of  circumcision,  which  was  a  just  express  and  sacramental 
abscission  of  it,  was  an  act  of  glorious  humility ;  yet  our 
charging  of  ourselves  so  promptly  with  Adam's  fault,  what- 
ever truth  it  may  have  in  the  strictness  of  theology,  hath 
(forsitan)  but  an  ill  end  in  morality ;  and  so  I  now  consider 
it,  without  any  reflection  upon  the  precise  question. 

4.  For  though  the  fall  of  Adam  lost  to  him  all  those 
supernatural  assistances,  which  God  put  into  our  nature  by 
way  of  grace ;  yet  it  is  by  accident,  that  we  are  more  prone 
to  many  sins  than  we  are  to  virtue.  Adam's  sin  did  discom- 
pose his  understanding  and  affections ;  and  every  sin  we  do, 
does  still  make  us  more  unreasonable,  more  violent,  more 
sensual,  more  apt  still  to  the  multiplication  of  the  same  or 
the  like  actions  :  the  first  rebellion  of  the  inferior  faculties 
against  the  will  and  understanding,  and  every  victory  the 
flesh  gets  over  the  spirit,  makes  the  inferior  insolent,  strong, 
tumultuous,  domineering,  and  triumphant,  upon  the  propor- 
tionable ruins  of  the  spirit,  blinding  our  reason  and  binding 
our  will ;  and  all  these  violations  of  our  powers  are  increased 
by  the  perpetual  ill  customs,  and  false  principles,  and  ridicu- 
lous guises  of  the  world ;  which  makes  the  later  ages  to  be 
worse  than  the  former  *,  unless  some  other  accident  do  inter- 
vene, to  stop  the  ruin  and  declension  of  virtue ;  such  as  are 
God's  judgments,  the  sending  of  prophets,  new  imposition  of 
laws,  messages  from  heaven,  diviner  institutions,  such  as  in 
particular  was  the  great  discipline  of  Christianity.  And  even 
in  this  sense  here  is  origination  enough  for  sin,  and  impairing 
of  the  reasonable  faculties  of  human  souls,  without  charging 
our  faults  upon  Adam. 

5.  But  besides  this,  God,  who  hath  propounded  to  man 
glorious  conditions,  and  designed  him  to  an  excellent  state 

*  Tovc  iraXaioi;;  iutt  lyyvt  $i£v  ytyor^rac,  #iXtwtwc  ti  «rr«f  $va*it  iuu  tmt  •ftrrtr 
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of  immortality,  hath  required  of  him  such  a  duty,  as  shall 
put  man  to  labour,  and  present  to  God  a  service  of  a  free 
and  difficult  obedience.  For  therefore  God  hath  given  us 
laws,  which  come  cross  and  are  restraints  to  our  natural 
inclinations,  that  we  may  part  with  something  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  we  value.  For  although  this  is  nothing  in 
respect  of  God,  yet  to  man  it  is  the  greatest  he  can  do* 
What  thanks  were  it  to  man  to  obey  God  in  such  things, 
which  he  would  do,  though  he  were  not  commanded  ?  But 
to  leave  all  our  own  desires,  and  to  take  up  objects  of  God's 
propounding,  contrary  to  our  own,  and  desires  against  our 
nature,  this  is  that,  which  God  designed  as  a  sacrifice  of  our* 
selves  to  him.  And,  therefore,  God  hath  made  many  of  his 
laws  to  be  prohibitions  in  the  matter  of  natural  pleasure,  and 
restraints  of  our  sensitive  appetite.  Now,  this  being  become 
the  matter  of  Divine  laws,  that  we  should,  in  many  parts  and 
degrees,  abstain  from  what  pleases  our  senses,  by  this  super- 
vening accident  it  happens,  that  we  are  very  hardly  weaned 
from  sin,  but  most  easily  tempted  to  a  vice.  And  then  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  lay  the  fault  upon  original  sin,  and 
natural  aversation  from  goodness,  when  this  inclination  to 
vice  is  but  accidental,  and  occasional  upon  the  matter  and 
sanction  of  the  laws.  Our  nature  is  not  contrary  to  virtue, 
for  the  laws  of  nature  and  right  reason  do  not  only  oblige  us, 
but  incline  us  to  it b;  but  the  instances  of  some  virtues  are 
made  to  come  cross  to  our  nature,  that  is,  to  our  natural 
appetites ;  by  reason  of  which  it  comes  to  pass,  that  (as  St. 
Paul  says)  "  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath c;" 
meaning,  that,  by  our  natural  inclinations,  we  are  disposed 
to  contradict  those  laws  which  lay  fetters  upon  them,  we  are 
apt  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  for  in  these  he  there 
instances. 

6.  But  in  things  intellectual  and  spiritual,  where  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  satisfy  the  sensual  part,  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  virtue  or  to  vice ;  and,  when  we  do  amiss,  it  is, 
wholly,  and  in  all  degrees,  inexcusably  our  own  fault.  In  the 
old  law,  when  it  was  a  duty  to  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel  in 
solemn  causes,  men  were  apt  enough  to  swear  by  him  only ; 
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and  that  sometimes  the  Israelites  did  swear  by  the  queen  of 
Heaven,  it  was  by  the  ill  example  and  desires  to  comply  with 
the  neighbour  nations,  l^hose  daughters  they  sometimes  mar- 
ried, or  whose  arms  they  feared,  or  whose  friendship  they 
desired,  or  with  whom  they  did  negotiate.  It  is  indifferent 
to  us  to  love  our  fathers  and  to  love  strangers,  according  as 
we  are  determined  by  custom  or  education.  Nay,  for  so 
much  of  it  as  is  natural  and  original,  we  are  more  inclined  to 
love  them  than  to  disrepute  them ;  and  if  we  disobey  them, 
it  is  when  any  injunction  of  theirs  comes  cross  to  our  natural 
desires  and  purposes.  But  if,  from  our  infancy,  we  be  told 
concerning  a  stranger,  that  he  is  our  father,  we  frame  our 
affections  to  nature,  and  our  nature  to  custom  and  education, 
and  are  as  apt  to  love  him  who  is  not,  and  yet  is  said  to  be, 
as  him,  who  is  said  not  to  be,  and  yet  indeed  is,  our  natural 
father. 

7.  And  in  sensual  things,  if  God  had  commanded  poly- 
gamy or  promiscuous  concubinate,  or  unlimited  eatings  und 
drinkings,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  we  should  have 
been  ready  enough  to  have  obeyed  God  in  all  such  imposi- 
tions :  and  the  sons  of  Israel  never  murmured,  when  God 
bade  them  borrow  jewels  and  ear-rings,  and  spoil  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  because  God  restrained  these  desires,  our  duties 
are  the  harder,  because  they  are  fetters  to  our  liberty,  and 
contradictions  to  those  natural  inclinations,  which  also  are 
made  more  active  by  evil  custom  and  unhandsome  educations. 
From  which  premises  we  shall  observe,  in  order  to  practice, 
that  sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education  so  tacitly  and 
undiscernibly4,  that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it,  and  yet  so 
prevalently  and  effectually,  that  we  judge  it  to  be  our  very 
nature,  and  charge  it  upon  Adam,  to  lessen  the  imputation 
upon  us,  or  to  increase  the  license  or  the  confidence,  when 
every  one  of  us  is  the  Adam,  the  "  man  of  sin/'  and  the 
parent  of  our  own  impurities.  For  it  is  notorious  that  our 
own  iniquities  do  so  discompose  our  naturals,  and  evil  customs 
and  examples  do  so  encourage  impiety,  and  the  law  of  God 

d  Noo  enira  nos  Urdifatis  nature  damnavit,  sed  ultra  nobis  quod  oporte? 
bat  indnlsimns :  ita  non  tam  ingenio  nos  ifti  superaront  qoatn  proposito. — 
Qvimtil. 

Zinu  UufMut.—  Arist.  ii.  Top.  c.  3. 

'HfAKXitToc  l<pn,  »c  %0«c  <h&e««r«  hufx*r.—Stob.  Serm.  250. 
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enjoins  such  virtues,  which  do  violence  to  nature,  that  our 
proclivity  to  sin  is  occasioned  by  the  accident,  and  is  caused 
by  ourselves ;  whatever  mischief  Adam  did  to  us,  we  do  more 
to  ourselves6.  We  are  taught  to  be  revengeful  in  our  cradles, 
and  are  taught  to  strike  our  neighbour,  as  a  means  to  still  our 
frowardness,  and  to  satisfy  our  wranglings.  Our  nurses  teach 
us  to  know  the  greatness  of  our  birth,  or  the  riches  of  our 
inheritance ;  or  they  learn  us  to  be  proud,  or  to  be  impatient, 
before  they  learn  us  to  know  God,  or  to  say  our  prayers. 
And  then,  because  the  use  of  reason  comes  at  no  definite 
time,  but  insensibly  and  divisibly,  we  are  permitted  such  acts 
with  impunity  too  long ;  deferring  to  repute  them  to  be  sins, 
till  the  habit  is  grown  strong,  natural,  and  masculine.  And 
because  from  the  infancy  it  began  in  inclinations,  and  tender 
overtures,  and  slighter  actions,  Adam  is  laid  in  the  fault,  and 
original  sin  did  all:  and  this  clearly  we  therefore  confess f, 
that  our  faults  may  seem  the  less,  and  the  misery  be  pre- 
tended natural,  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be  irremediable, 
and  therefore  we  not  engaged  to  endeavour  a  cure ;  so  that 
the  confession  of  our  original  sin  is  no  imitation  of  Christ's 
humility  in  suffering  circumcision,  but  too  often  an  act  of 
pride,  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  security. 

8.  At  the  circumcision,  his  parents  imposed  the  holy 
name  told  to  the  Virgin  by  the  angel,  "  his  name  was  called 
Jesus ;"  a  name  above  every  name.  For,  in  old  times,  God 
was  known  by  names  of  power,  of  nature,  of  majesty.  But 
his  name  of  mercy  was  reserved  till  now,  when  God  did 
purpose  to  pour  out  the  whole  treasure  of  his  mercy  by  the 
mediation  and  ministry  of  his  holy  Son.     And  because  God 


Denique  teipsum 


Concnte,  nnm  qua  tibi  ritiorum  inseverit  olim 

Nature,  aut  etiam  consuetndo  mala :  uamque 

NeglectU  urenda  filix  inuascitar  agris. — Herat,  1.  s.  iii.  37. 

Ante  palatum  eorum  quain  os  ioatitaimas.  Gaudemiu,  si  quid  licentiu* 
dixerint.  Verba  ne  Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis  risu  et  oscnlo 
excipimos.  Fit  ex  his  consuetndo,  deinde  nature.  Discunt  ha?c  miseri, 
anteqaam  sciunt  vitia  esse. — Quintil.  lib.  i.  c.  t. 

Tanta  est  corruptela  mala?  consuetudinis,  ut  ab  ea  tanquam  igniculi  ex- 
tingnantur  a  nature  dati,  exorianturque  et  confirmentor  contraria  vitia. — 
Cicero,  3.  T.  Q.  2. 

'  fXmbaat  y&f  of  irXitWoc  rSnt  aydganranr,  iv%  oVrwc  ivomtV  juu  ti/u^v  tovc  **  t£v 
naripn  t«v  IvlvupAurrtn  yrymr*cy  in;  touc  '*  tS»  htrxihon  x*i  £aXiv£v,  n*wt{  <pair*v- 
rtu  pnHi  o/bkotot  toT;  ywivnt  ornt. — Itocrates  Ep.  ad  Timotk.  p.  746.  ed.  Lange. 
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gave  to  the  holy  Babe  the  name,  in  which  the  treasures  of 
mercy  were  deposited/  and  exalted  "  this  name  above  all 
names/'  we  are  taught  that  the  purpose  of  his  counsel  was, 
to  exalt  and  magnify  his  mercy  above  all  his  other  works; 
he  being  delighted  with  this  excellent  demonstration  of  it, 
in  the  mission,  and  manifestation,  and  crucifixion,  of  his  Son; 
he  hath  changed  the  ineffable  name  into  a  name  utterable  by 
man,  and  desirable  by  all  the  world ;  the  majesty  is  all  arrayed 
in  robes  of  mercy,  the  tetragrammatonE,  or  adorable  mystery 
of  the  patriarchs,  is  made  fit  for  pronunciation  and  expression, 
when  it  becometh  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Christ.  And  if 
Jehovah  be  full  of  majesty  and  terror,  the  name  Jesus  is  full 
of  sweetness  and  mercy.  It  is  God  clothed  with  circum- 
stances of  facility,  and  opportunities  of  approximation.  The 
great  and  highest  name  of  God  could  not  be  pronounced 
truly,  till  it  came  to  be  finished  with  a  guttural,  that  made  up 
the  name  given  by  this  angel  to  the  holy  Child ;  nor  God 
received  or  entertained  by  men,  till  he  was  made  human  and 
sensible,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sensitive  nature,  like  vowels 
pronunciable  by  the  intertexture  of  a  consonant.  Thus  was 
his  person  made  tangible,  and  his  name  utterable,  and  his 
mercy  brought  home  to  our  necessities,  and  the  mystery 
made  explicate,  at  the  circumcision  of  this  holy  Babe. 

9.  But  now  God's  mercy  was  at  full  sea,  now  was  the 
time  when  God  made  no  reserves  to  the  effusion  of  his  mercy. 
For  to  the  patriarchs,  and  persons  of  eminent  sanctity  and 
employment  in  the  elder  ages  of  the  world,  God,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  his  manifestation  or  present  purpose,  would 
give  them  one  letter  of  this  ineffable  name.  For  the  reward, 
that  Abraham  had  in  the  change  of  his  name,  was,  that  he 
had  the  honour  done  him  to  have  one  of  the  letters  of 
Jehovah  put  into  it ;  and  so  had  Joshua,  when  he  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  and  the  prince  of  the  Israelitish  armies  :  and  when 
God  took  awayh  one  of  these  letters,  it  was  a  curse.     But 

*  Nomen  enim  Jesn  Hebraicc  prolatum  nihil  aliod  est  nisi  TiTfctyga/x/uaTw 
vocatum  per  Schin.  Videat,  cni  animus  est,  ronlta  de  mysterio  bnjns  nominis 
apod  Galatinum.    Ad  eundem  sensum  fait  vatic ininm  Sibylla?  : 

At)  toti  yi{  fxtyaXuo  Qidv  to~c  a&folnroio-n 

Tf  roapa  yurhima  <$>i{anf  to  )*  a^vm  iv  *vr£* 
h  Isa.  xxi.  11.  in  casu  Idameae ;  Duma  vocatur,  deropto  H. 
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now  he  communicated  all  the  whole  name  to  this  holy  Child, 
and  put  a  letter  more  to  it,  to  signify  that  he  was  the  glory  of 
God,  "  the  express  image  of  his  Father's  person,"  God  eter- 
nal ;  and  then  manifested  to  the  world  in  his  humanity,  that 
all  the  intelligent  world,  who  expected  beatitude,  and  had 
treasured  all  their  hopes  in  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  might 
find  them  all,  with  ample  returns,  in  this  name  of  Jesus, 
which  God  "  hath  exalted  above  every  name,"  even  above 
that,  by  which  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  did  represent  the 
greatest  awfulness  of  his  majesty.  This  miraculous  name  is 
above  all  the  powers  of  magical  enchantments,  the  nightly 
rites  of  sorcerers,  the  secrets  of  Memphis,  the  drugs  of  Thes- 
saly,  the  silent  and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  wise  Chaklees, 
and  the  spells  of  Zoroastres.  This  is  the  name,  at  which  the 
devils  did  tremble,  and  pay  their  enforced  and  involuntary 
adorations,  by  confessing  the  Divinity,  and  quitting  their 
possessions  and  usurped  habitations.  If  our  prayers  be  made 
in  this  name,  God  opens  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  rains 
down  benediction  :  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  the  blessed 
apostles,  and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  St.  Philip,  and  Phi- 
lotheus,  the  son  of  Theophila,  and  St.  Hilarion,  and  St.  Paul 
the  Eremite,  and  innumerable  other  lights,  who  followed  hard 
after  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  wrought  great  and  prodigious 
miracles  :  "  Signs  and  wonders  and .  healings  were  done  by 
the  name  of  the  holy  Child  Jesus."  This  is  the  name,  which 
we  should  engrave  in  our  hearts,  and  write  upon  our  fore- 
heads, and  pronounce  with  our  most  harmonious  accents, 
and  rest  our  faith  upon,  and  place  our  hopes  in,  and  love, 
with  tbe  overflowings  of  charity,  and  joy,  and  adoration. 
And  as  the  revelation  of  this  name  satisfied  the  hopes  of  all 
the  world,  so  it  must  determine  our  worshippings,  and  the 
addresses  of  our  exterior  and  interior  religion ;  it  being  that 
name,  whereby  God  and  God's  mercies  are  made  presential 
to  us,  and  proportionate  objects  of  our  religion  and  affec- 
tions. 

THE  PRAYER. 

Most  holy  and  ever-blessed  Jesu,  who  art  infinite  in  essence, 
glorious  in  mercy,  mysterious  in  thy  communications,  af- 
fable and  presential  in  the  descents  of  thy  humanity ;  I 
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adore  thy  glorious  name,  whereby  thou  hast  shut  up  the 
abysses,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  restraining  the 
power  of  hell,  and  discovering  and  communicating  the 
treasures  of  thy  Father's  mercies.  O  Jesu,  be  thou  a  Jesus 
unto  me,  and  save  me  from  the  precipices  and  ruins  of  sin, 
from  the  expresses  of  thy  Father's  wrath,  from  the  miseries 
and  insufferable  torments  of  accursed  spirits,  by  the  power 
of  thy  majesty,  by  the  sweetnesses  of  thy  mercy,  and  sacred 
influences  and  miraculous  glories  of  thy  name.  I  adore 
and  worship  thee  in  thy  excellent  obedience  and  humility, 
who  hast  submitted  thy  innocent  and  spotless  flesh  to  the 
bloody  covenant  of  circumcision.  Teach  me  to  practise  so 
blessed  and  holy  a  precedent,  that  I  may  be  humble,  and 
obedient  to  thy  sacred  laws,  severe  and  regular  in  my  reli-* 
gion,  mortified  in  my  body  and  spirit,  of  circumcised  heart 
and  tongue  ;  that  what  thou  didst  represent  in  symbol  and 
mystery,  I  may  really  express  in  the  exhibition  of  an  exem- 
plar, pious,  and  mortified  life,  cutting  off  all  excrescences 
of  my  spirit,  and  whatsoever  may  minister  to  the  flesh,  or 
any  of  its  ungodly  desires ;  that  now  thy  holy  name  is 
called  upon  me,  I  may  do  no  dishonour  to  the  name,  nor 
scandal  to  the  institution,  but  may  do  thee  honour  and 
worship,  and  adorations  of  a  pure  religion,  O  most  holy 
and  ever-blessed  Jesu.     Amen. 


DISCOURSE  II. 

Of  the  Virtue  of  Obedience. 

1.  There  are  certain  excellencies,  either  of  habit  or  con- 
sideration, which  spiritual  persons  use  to  call  general  ways ; 
being  a  dispersed  influence  into  all  the  parts  of  good  life, 
either  directing  the  single  actions  to  the  right  end,  or  ma- 
naging them  with  right  instruments,  and  adding  special 
excellencies  and  formalities  to  them,  or  morally  inviting  to 
the  repetition  of  them.  But  they  are  like  the  general  medi- 
caments in  physic,  or  the  prime  instruments  in  mathematical 
disciplines :  such  as  are  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, the  example  of  Jesus,  right  intention ;  and  such  also 
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*  is  the  virtue  of  obedience,  which  perfectly  unites  our  actions 
to  God,  and  conforms  us  to  the  Divine  will)  which  is  the 
original  of  goodness;  and  sanctifies  and  makes  a  man  an 
holocaust  to  God,  which  contains  in  it  eminently  all  other 
graces,  but  especially  those  graces,  whose  essence  consists  in 
a  conformity  of  a  part  or  the  whole,  (such  are  faith,  humility, 
patience,  and  charity ;)  which  gives  quietness  and  tranquillity 
to  the  spirit,  and  is  an  antepast  of  Paradise,  (where  their 
jubilee  is  the  perpetual  joys  of  obedience,  and  their  doing  is 
the  enjoying  the  Divine  pleasure ;)  which  adds  an  excellency 
and  lustre  to  pious  actions,  and  hallows  them  which  are  in-i 
different,  and  lifts  up  some  actions  from  their  unhallowed 
nature,  to  circumstances  of  good  and  of  acceptation.  If  a 
man  says  his  prayers,  or  communicates  out  of  custom,  or 
without  intuition  of  the  precept  and  Divine  commandment; 
the  act  is  like  a  ship  returning  from  her  voyage  without  her 
venture  and  her  burden,  as  unprofitable  as  without  stowage. 
But  if  God  commands  us  either  to  eat  or  to  abstain,  to  sleep 
or  to  be  waking,  to  work  or  to  keep  a  Sabbath ;  these  ac- 
tions, which  are  naturally  neither  good  nor  evil,  are  sanctified 
by  the  obedience,  and  ranked  amongst  actions  of  the  greatest 
excellency.  And  this  also  was  it  which  made  Abraham's  offer 
to  kill  his  son,  and  the  Israelites'  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  to 
become  acts  laudable,  and  not  unjust:  they  were  acts  of 
obedience,  and  therefore  had  the  same  formality  and  essence 
with  actions  of  the  most  spiritual  devotions.  God's  command 
is  all  our  rule  for  practice ;  and  our  obedience,  united  to  the 
obedience  of  Jesus,  is  all  our  title  to  acceptance. 

2.  But  by  obedience,  I  do  not  here  mean  the  exterior 
execution  of  the  work ;  for  so,  obedience  is  no  grace,  distinct 
from  the  acting  any  or  all  the  commandments :  but  besides 
the  doing  of  the  thing,  (for  that  also  must  be  presupposed,) 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  our  proper  will  to  God,  a  choosing  the  duty, 
because  God  commands  it.  For  beasts  also  carry  burdens; 
and  do  our  commands  by  compulsion ;  and  the  fear  of  slaves, 
and  the  rigour  of  task-masters,  made  the  number  of  bricks  to 
be  completed,  when  Israel  groaned,  and  cried  to  God  for  help. 
But  sons,  that  labour  under  the  sweet  paternal  regiment  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  influence  of  love,  they  love  the  precept, 
and  do  the  imposition,  with  the  same  purposes  and  compliant 
affections,  with  which  the  fathers  macfe  it.     When  Christ 
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commanded  us  to  renounce  the  world,  there  were  some,  that 
did  think  it  was  a  hard  saying,  and  do  so  still ;  and  the  young 
rich  man  forsook  him  upon  it :  but  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
upon  whom  some  violences  were  done  by  custom,  or  the 
excellent  sermons  of  the  apostles,  sold  their  possessions  too ; 
)>ut  it  was  so  against  their  will,  that  they  retained  part  of  it. 
But  St.  Paul  did  not  only  forsake  all  his  secular  fortunes,  but 
"  counted  all  to  be  dross,  that  he  might  gain  Christ ;"  he 
gave  his  will,  made  an  offertory  of  that,  as  well  as  of  his 
goods,  choosing  the  act  which  was  enjoined.  This  was  the 
obedience  the  holy  Jesus  paid  to  his  heavenly  Father,  so 
Voluntary,  that  it  was  "  meat  to  him  to  do  his  Father's 
will*." 

3.  And  this  was  intended  always  by  God,  "  My  son,  give 
me  thy  heart ;"  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Jesus :  for,  in 
the  saddest  instance  of  all  his  precepts,  even  that  of  suffering 
persecution,  we  are  commanded  to  "  rejoice,  and  to  be  ex- 
ceeding glad."  And  so  did  those  holy  martyrs,  in  the  primi- 
tive ages,  who,  upon  just  grounds,  when  God's  glory,  or  the 
edification  of  the  church,  had  interest  in  itb,  they  offered 
themselves  to  tyrants,  and  dared  the  violence  of  the  most 
cruel  and  bowelless  hangmen.  And  this  is  the  best  oblation 
we  can  present  to  God.  "  To  offer  goldc,  is  a  present  fit  to 
be  made  by  young  beginners  in  religion,  not  by  men  in 
Christianity ;  yea,  Crates  the  Theban  threw  his  gold  away, 
and  so  did  Antisthenes :  but  to  offer  our  will  to  God,  to  give 
ourselves,  is  the  act  of  an  apostle,  the  proper  act  of  Chris* 
tians."  And  therefore,  when  the  apostles  made  challenge  of 
a  reward  for  leaving  all  their  possessions,  Christ  makes  no 
reply  to  the  instance,  nor  says,  "  You  who  have  left  all ;"  but, 
"  You  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :" 
meaning,  that  the  quitting  the  goods  was  nothing ;  but  the 
obedience  to  Christ,  that  they  followed  Jesus  in  the  regene- 
ration, going  themselves  iii  pursuit  of  him,  and  giving  them- 
selves to  him,  that  was  it,  which  entitled  them  to  a  throne. 

4.  And  this,  therefore,  God  enjoins,  that  our  offerings  to 
him  may  be  entire  and  complete ;  that  we  pay  him  a  holo- 

»  John,  iv.  34.  b  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Licin.  Hispao. 

c  Idem  io  xix.  MattU.  28. 
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caust ;  that  we  do  his  work  without  murmuring ;  and  that 
his  burden  may  become  easy,  when  it  is  borne  up  by  the 
wings  of  love  and  alacrity  of  spirit.  For,  in  effect,  this 
obedience  of  the  will  is,  in  true  speaking  and  strict  theology, 
nothing  else  but  that  charity,  which  gives  excellency  to  alms, 
and  energy  to  faith,  and  acceptance  to  all  graces.  But  I 
shall  reduce  this  to  particular  and  more  minute  considera- 
tions. 

5.  First:  We  shall  best  know,  that  our  will  is  in  the 
obedience,  by  our  prompt  undertaking d,  by  our  cheerful 
managing,  by  our  swift  execution ;  for  all  degrees  of  delay 
are  degrees  of  immorigerousness  and  unwillingness.  And 
since  time  is  extrinsical  to  the  act,  and  alike  to  every  part  of 
it,  nothing  determines  an  action  but  the  opportunity  without, 
and  the  desires  and  willingness  within.  And  therefore  he, 
who  deliberates  beyond  his  first  opportunity,  and  exterior 
determination  and  appointment  of  the  act,  brings  fire  and 
wood,  but  wants  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and  unless  he  offer 
up  his  Isaac,  his  beloved  will,  he  hath  no  ministry  prepared 
for  God's  acceptance.  He  that  does  not  repent  to-day,  puts 
it  to  the  question,  whether  he  will  repent  at  all  or  no.  He 
that  defers  restitution,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  fitted, 
is  not  yet  resolved  upon  the  duty.  And  when  he  does  it,  if 
he  does  it  against  his  will,  he  does  but  do  honorary  penance 
with  a  paper  upon  his  hat,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand ;  it  may 
satisfy  the  law,  but  not  satisfy  his  conscience ;  it  neither 
pleases  himself,  and  less  pleases  God.  A  sacrifice  without 
a  heart  was  a  sad  and  ominous  presage  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  augurs,  and  so  it  is  in  the  service  of  God ;  for 
what  the  exhibition  of  the  work  is  to  man,  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  will  is  to  God.  It  is  but  a  cold  charity  to  a  naked 
beggar  to  say,  "  God  help  thee,"  and  do  nothing ;  give  him 
clothes,  and  he  feels  your  charity.  But  God,  who  is  the 
searcher  of  the  heart,  his  apprehension  of  actions  relative 
to  him  is  of  the  inward  motions  and  addresses  of  the  will ; 
and,  without  this,  our  exterior  services  are  like  the  paying 

d  Fidelia  obediens  oescit  moras,  fngit  crastinnm,  ignorat  tarditatera, 
praecipit  pnecipientem,  parat  ocalos  vi*ui,  aures  auditni,  linguam  voci, 
maims  operi,  itineri  pedes :  tottim  se  colligit,  ut  impcrantis  colligat  volnn* 
tatem.— S.  Bernard,  Sam.  de  Obedient. 

Et  barbaris  cunctatio  senrilis,  statim  exse^ni  reginm.—  TavtY.  lib.  vf. 
An*d.  St. 
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of  a  piece  of  money,  in  which  we  have  defaced  the  image  ; 
it  is  not  current. 

6.  Secondly :  But  besides  the  willingness  to  do  the  acts 
pf  express  command,  the  readiness  to  do  the  intimations  and 
tacit  significations  of  God's  pleasure  is  the  best  testimony  in 
the  world,  that  our  will  is  in  the  obedience.  Thus  did  the 
holy  Jesus  undertake  a  nature  of  infirmity,  and  suffer  a  death 
of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  became  obedient  from  the  circum* 
cision  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross ;  not  staying  for  a 
command,  but  because  it  was  his  Father's  pleasure  mankind 
should  be  redeemed.  For,  before  the  susception  of  it,  he 
was  not  a  person  subjicible  to  a  command :  it  was  enough, 
that  he  understood  the  inclinations  and  designs  of  his  Fa- 
ther's mercies.  And  therefore  God  hath  furnished  us  with 
instances  of  uncommanded  piety  to  be  a  touchstone  of  our 
obedience.  He  that  does  but  his  endeavour  about  the  express 
commands,  hath  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  is  restrained  by 
•violence ;  but  a  willing  spirit  is  like  a  greedy  eye,  devours  all 
it  sees,  and  hopes  to  make  some  proportionable  returns  and 
compensations  of  duty  for  his  infirmity,  by  taking  in  the  inti- 
mations of  God's  pleasure.  When  God  commands  chastity, 
he  that  undertakes  a  holy  celibate,  hath  great  obedience  to 
the  command  of  chastity,  God  bids  us  give  alms  of  our 
increase ;  he  obeys  this  with  great  facility,  that  "  sells  all  his 
goods,  and  gives  them  to  die  poor."    And,  provided  our 

•hastiness  to  snatch  at  too  much,  does  not  make  us  let  go  our 
duty,  like  the  indiscreet  loads  of  too  forward  persons,  too  big, 
or  too  inconvenient  and  uncombined,  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  greater  probation  of  our  prompt  obedience,  than  when  we 
.look  farther  than  the  precise  duty,  swallowing  that  and  more 
with  our  ready  and  hopeful  purposes ;  nothing  being  so  able 
to  do  miracles  as  love,  and  yet  nothing  being  so  certainly 
accepted  as  love,  though  it  could  do  nothing  in  productions 
and  exterior  ministries. 

7.  Thirdly:  But  God  requires  that  our  obedience  should 
have  another  excellency  to  make  it  a  becoming  present  to  the 
Divine  acceptance ;  our  understanding  must  be  sacrificed  too, 
and  become  an  ingredient  of  our  obedience.  We  must  also 
believe,  that  whatsoever  God  commands,  is  most  fitting  to  be 
commanded,  is  most  excellent  in  itself,  and  the  best  for  us  to 
do.    The  first  gives  our  affections  and  desires  to  God,  and 
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this  also  gives  oar  reason,  and  is  a  perfection  of  obedience 
not  communicable  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  man.  For  God 
only  is  Lord  of  this  faculty,  and,  being  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  therefore  commands  our  understanding,  because  he 
alone  can  satisfy  it.  We  are  bound  to  obey  human  laws,  but 
not  bound  to  think  the  laws  we  live  under,  are  the  most 
prudent  constitutions  in  the  world.  But  God's  command- 
ments are  not  only  "  a  lantern  to  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
our  paths,"  but  a  rule  to  our  reason,  and  satisfaction  to  our 
understandings ;  as  being  the  instruments  of  our  address  to 
God,  and  conveyances  of  his  grace,  and  manuductions  to 
eternity.  And  therefore  St.  John  Climacus  defines  obedience 
to  be  "  An  unexamined  and  unquestioned  motion,  a  voluntary 
death  and  sepulture  of  the  will,  a  life  without  curiosity,  a 
laying  aside  our  own  discretion  in  the  midst  of  the  riches  of 
the  most  excellent  understandings." 

8.  And  certainly  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greater 
strength  against  temptations,  than  is  deposited  in  an  obe- 
dient understanding ;  because  that  only  can  regularly  pro- 
duce the  same  affections,  it  admits  of  fewer  degrees,  and 
an  unfrequent  alteration.  But  the  actions  proceeding  from 
-the  appetite,  as  it  is  determined  by  any  other  principle  than 
a  satisfied  understanding,  have  their  heightenings  and  their 
declensions,  and  their  changes  and  mutations,  according  to  a 
thousand  accidents.  Reason  is  more  lasting  than  desire,  and 
with  fewer  means  to  be  tempted  ;  but  affections  and  motions 
of  appetite,  as  they  are  procured  by  any  thing,  so  may  they 
expire  by  as  great  variety  of  causes.  And  therefore,  to  serve 
God  by  way  of  understanding,  is  surer,  and  in  itself  [unless  it 
be  by  the  accidental  increase  of  degrees]  greater,  than  to 
serve  him  upon  the  motion  and  principle  of  passions  and 
-desires ;  though  this  be  fuller  of  comfort  and  pleasure  than 
the  other.  When  Lot  lived  amongst  the  impure  Sodomites, 
where  his  righteous  soul  was  in  a  continual  agony,  he  had 
few  exterior  incentives  to  a  pious  life,  nothing  to  enkindle 
the  sensible  flame  of  burning  desires  toward  piety ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  discouragements  of  the  world,  nothing  was 
left  him  but  the  way  and  precedency  of  a  truly-informed 
reason  and  conscience.  Just  so  is  the  way  of  those  wise 
souls,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  "  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation :"  where  piety  is  out  of  countenance,  where  auste- 
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rity  is  ridiculous,  religion  under  persecution,  no  examples  to 
lead  us  on ;  there  the  understanding  is  left  to  be  the  guide, 
and  it  does  the  work  the  surest ;  for  this  makes  the  duty  of 
many  to  be  certain,  regular,  and  chosen,  constant,  integral, 
and  perpetual :  but  this  way  is  like  the  life  of  an  unmarried 
or  a  retired  person,  less  of  grief  in  it,  and  less  of  joy.  But 
the  way  of  serving  God  with  the  affections,  and  with  the 
pleasures  and  entertainments  of  desires,  is  the  way  of  the 
more  passionate  and  imperfect,  not  in  a  man's  power  to  choose 
or  to  procure ;  but  comes  by  a  thousand  chances,  meeting 
with  a  soft  nature,  credulous  or  weak,  easy  or  ignorant, 
softened  with  fears,  or  invited  by  forward  desires. 

9.  Those  that  did  live  amidst  the  fervours  of  the  primitive 
charity,  and  were  warmed  by  their  fires,  grew  inflamed  by 
contact  and  vicinity  to  such  burning  and  shining  lights. 
And  they  therefore  grew  to  high  degrees  of  piety,  because 
then  every  man  made  judgment  of  his  own  actions  by  the 
proportions,  which  he  saw  before  him,  and  believed  all  de- 
scents from  those  greater  examples  to  be  so  many  degrees 
from  the  rule.  And.  he  that  lives  in  a  college  of  devout 
persons,  will  compare  his  own  actions  with  the  devotion  and 
customs  of  that  society,  and  not  with  the  remissness  of  per- 
sons he  hears  of  in  story,  but  what  he  sees  and  lives  with* 
But  if  we  live  in  an  age  of  indevotion,  we  think  ourselves 
well  assoiled  if  we  be  warmer  than  their  ice ;  every  thing, 
which  is  above  our  example,  being  eminent  and  conspicuous, 
though  it  be  but  like  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  or  the  sparkling 
of  a  diamond,  yet,  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  it  is  a 
goodly  beauty.  This  I  call  the  way  of  serving  God  by  desires 
and  affections :  and  this  is  altered  by  example,  by  public 
manners,  by  external  works,  by  the  assignment  of  offices,  by 
designation  of  conventions  for  prayer,  by  periods  and  revolu- 
tions of  times  of  duty,  by  hours  and  solemnities ;  so  that  a 
man  shall  owe  his  piety  to  these  chances,  which,  although 
they  are  graces  of  God,  and  instruments  of  devotion,  yet  they 
are  not  always  in  our  power ;  and  therefore  they  are  but 
accidental  ministries  of  a  good  life,  and  the  least  constant  or 
durable.  But  when  the  principle  of  our  piety  is  a  conformity 
of  our  understanding  to  God's  laws ;  when  we  are  instructed 
what  to  do,  and  therefore  do  it,  because  we  are  satisfied  it  is 
most  excellent  to   obey  God ;   this  will  support  our  piety 
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against  objections,  lead  it  on  in  despite  of  disadvantages : 
this  chooses  God  with  reason,  and  is  not  determined  from 
without.  And  as  it  is  in  some  degree  necessary  for  all  times, 
so  it  is  the  greatest  security  against  the  change  of  laws  and 
princes,  and  religions  and  ages:  when  all  the  incentives  of 
affection  and  exterior  determinations  of  our  piety  shall  cease, 
and  perhaps  all  external  offices,  and  "  the  daily  sacrifice/' 
and  piety  itself,  shall  fail  from  the  face  of  the  land  ;  then  the 
obedience,  founded  in  the  understanding,  is  the  only  lasting 
strength  is  left  us  to  make  retreat  to,  and  to  secure  our  con- 
ditions. Thus,  from  the  composition  of  the  will  and  af- 
fections with  our  exterior  acts  of  obedience  to  God,  our  obe- 
dience is  made  willing,  swift,  and  cheerful;  but  from  the 
composition  of  the  understanding,  our  obedience  becomes 
strong,  sincere,  and  persevering ;  and  this  is  that  which  St. 
Paul  calls  "  our  reasonable  service." 

10-  Fourthly :  To  which  if  we  add,  that  our  obedience  be 
universal,  we  have  all  the  qualifications,  which  make  the 
duty  to  be  pious  and  prudent.    The  meaning  is,  that  we 
obey  God  in  all  his  sanctions,  though  the  matter  be  in  com- 
mon account  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  give  no  indulgence 
to  ourselves  to  recede  from  the  rule,  in  any  matter  what- 
soever.    For  the  veriest  minute  of  obedience  is  worth  our 
attention,  as  being  by  God  esteemed  the  trial  of  our  obe- 
dience in  a  greater  affair.     "  He  that  is  unjust  in  a  little,  will 
be  unjust  in  a  greater6/'  said  our  blessed  Saviour.    And  since 
to  God  all  matter  is  alike,  and  no  more  accrues  to  him  in  an 
hecatomb  than  in  a  piece  of  gum,  in  an  ascetic  severity  than 
in  a  secular  life,  God  regards  not  the  matter  of  a  precept, 
but  the  obedience,  which  in  all  instances  is  the  same ;  and  he 
that  will  prevaricate,  when  the  matter  is  trifling,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  temptations  to  it  weak  and  impotent,  and 
soon  confuted,  will  think  he  may  better  be  excused,  when 
the  temptations  are  violent  and  importunate ;  as  it  commonly 
happens  in  affairs  of  greater  importance.     He  that  will  lie  to 
save  sixpence,  will  not  stick  at  it,  when  a  thousand  pound  is 
the  purchase;   and  possibly  there  is  more  contempt  and 
despite  done  to  the  divine  authority,  when  we  disobey  it  in 
such  particulars,  wherein  die  obedience  is  most  easy,  and  the 

*  Lake,  xvi.  10. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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temptations  less  troublesome.  I  do  not  say  there  is  more 
injustice  or  more  malice  in  a  small  disobedience  than  in  a 
greater ;  but  there  is  either  more  contempt,  or  more  negli- 
gence and  dissolution  of  discipline,  than  in  the  other. 

11.  And  it  is  no  small  temptation  of  the  devil,  soliciting 
of  us  not  to  be  curious  of  scruples  and  grains,  nor  to  disturb 
our  peace  for  lighter  disobediences ;  persuading  us  that  some- 
thing must  be  indulged  to  public  manners,  something  to  the 
civilities  of  society,  something  to  nature,  and  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  our  passions,  and  the  motions  of  our  first  desires ; 
but  that  "  we  be  not  over-righteous."  And  truest  is,  that 
sometimes  such  surreptions  and  smaller  indecencies  are  there- 
fore pardoned,  and  lessened  almost  to  a  nullity,  because  they 
dwell  in  the  confines  of  things  lawful  and  honest,  and  are  not 
so  notorious  as  to  be  separated  from  permissions  by  any 
public,  certain,  and  universal  cognizance ;  and  therefore  may 
pass  upon  a  good  man,  sometimes  without  observation.  But 
it  is  a  temptation,  when  we  think  of  neglecting  them  by  a 
predetermined  incuriousness,  upon  pretence  they  are  small. 
But  this  must  be  reduced  to  more  regular  conclusions. 

12.  First:  Although  smaller  disobediences,  expressed  in 
slight  misbecoming  actions,  when  they  come  by  surprise  and 
sudden  invasion,  are,  through  the  mercies  of  God,  dashed  in 
the  very  approach,  their  bills  of  accusation  are  thrown  out, 
and  they  are  not  esteemed  as  competent  instruments  of  sepa- 
ration from  God's  love ;  yet  when  a  smaller  sin  comes  by 
design,  and  is  acted  with  knowledge  and  deliberation,  (for 
then  it  is  properly  an  act  of  disobedience,)  "  malitia  supplet 
defectum  eetatis,"  the  malice  of  the  agent  heightens  the  small- 
ness  of  the  act,  and  makes  up  the  iniquity.  To  drink  libe- 
rally once,  and  something  more  freely  than  the  strict  rules  of 
Christian  sobriety  and  temperance  permit,  is  pardoned  the 
easier,  when  without  deliberation  and  by  surprise  the  person 
was  abused,  who  intended  not  to  transgress  a  minute,  but  by 
little  and  little  was  mistaken  in  his  proportions :  but  if  a  man 
by  design  shall  estimate  his  draughts  and  his  good  fellowship, 
and  shall  resolve  upon  a  little  intemperance,  thinking,  because 
it  is  not  very  much,  it  is  therefore  none  at  all,  that  man  hath 
mistaken  himself  into  a  crime ;  and  although  a  little  wound 
upon  the  finger  is  very  curable,  yet  the  smallest  prick  upon 
the   heart  is  mortal:   so  is  a  design  and  purpose  of  the 
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smallest  disobedience  in  its  formality,  as  malicious  and  de- 
structive, as  in  its  matter  it  was  pardonable  and  excusable. 

13.  Secondly :  Although  every  lesser  disobedience,  when 
it  comes  singly,  destroys  not  the  love  of  God  ;  (for,  although 
it  may  lessen  the  habit,  yet  it  takes  not  away  its  natural 
being,  nor  interrupts  its  acceptation,  lest  all  the  world  should 
in  all  instants  of  time  be  in  a  damnable  condition;)  yet  when 
these  smaller  obliquities  are  repeated,  and  no  repentance 
intervenes,  this  repetition  combines  and  unites  the  lesser,  till 
they  be  concentred,  and  by  their  accumulation  make  a  crime f : 
and  therefore  a  careless  reiterating,  and  an  incurious  walking 
in  misbecoming  actions,  is  deadly  and  damnable  in  the  re- 
turn, though  it  was  not  so  much  at  the  setting  forth.  Every 
idle  word  is  to  be  accounted  for,  but  we  hope  in  much 
mercy ;  and  yet  he  that  gives  himself  over  to  immoderate 
talking*,  will  swell  his  account  to  a  vast  and  mountainous 
proportion,  and  call  all  the  lesser  escapes  into  a  stricter  judg- 
ment. He  that  extends  his  recreation  an  hour  beyond  the 
limits  of  Christian  prudence,  and  the  analogy  of  its  severity 
and  employment,  is  accountable  to  God  for  that  improvi- 
dence and  waste  of  time ;  but  he  that  shall  mis-spend  a  day, 
and  because  that  sin  is  not  scandalous  like  adultery,  or  cla- 
morous like  oppression,  or  unusual  like  bestiality,  or  crying 
for  revenge  like  detaining  the  portion  of  orphans,  shall  there* 
fore  mis-spend  another  day,  without  revocation  of  the  first  by 
an  act  of  repentance  and  redemption  of  it,  and  then  shall 
throw  away  a  week,  still  adding  to  the  former  account  upon 
the  first  stock,  will  at  last  be  answerable  for  a  habit  of  idle- 
ness, and  will  have  contracted  a  vain  and  impertinent  spirit. 
For  since  things,  which  in  their  own  kind  are  lawful,  become 
sinful  by  the  degree ;  if  the  degree  be  heightened  by  inten- 
tion, or  become  great,  like  a  heap  of  sand  by  a  coacervation 
of  the  innumerable  atoms  of  dust,  the  actions  are  as  damnable 
as  any  of  the  natural  daughters  and  productions  of  hell, 

r  Quae  hnmanae  fragilitati,  quanms  parva,  taroen  crebra  subrepnnt,  si 
celleeta  contra  no*  fnerint,  ita  nos  grarahnnt  et  oppriment,  sicut  aonm  sJi- 
quod  grande  peccatnm.  —  S.  Aug.  lib.  I.  Iiom.  50.  Idem  lib.  de  Pcenit.  Pec- 
cmU  yenialia  m  multiplicentnr,  decorem  nostrum  ita  exterminant,  ut  a  codes- 
tis  spotisi  amplexibos  nos  separent. 

f  Vkwrr*  fta-rai*  (nftU  *r{O0T{i£fTai.  —  JEsch.  Prom.  St 9. 
*A^«XiW  rrofAarart  tiXo?  farn/gia.  —  Eurip.  Racch.  385. 
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when  they  are  entertained  without  scruple,  and  renewed* 
without  repentance,  and  continued  without  dereliction. 

14.  Thirdly:   Although  some  inadvertencies  of  our  life 
and  lesser  disobediences  accidentally  become  less  hurtful, 
and  because  they  are  entailed  upon  the  infirmities  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  less  wary  customs  and  circumstances  of  society, 
are  also  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace  ;  yet  all  affection11 
to  the  smallest  sins  becomes  deadly  and  damnable.    "  He 
that  loves  his  danger,  shall  perish  in  it,"  saith  the  wise  man ; 
and  every  friendly  entertainment  of  an  indecency  invites  in  a 
greater  crime ;  for  no  man  can  love  a  small  sin,  but  there  are 
in  the  greater  crimes  of  its  kind  more  desirable  flatteries,  and 
more  satisfactions  of  sensuality,  than  in  those,  suckers .  and 
sprigs  of  sin.     At  first,  a  little  disobedience  is  proportionable 
to  a  man's  temper,  and  his  conscience  is  not  fitted. to  the 
bulk  of  a  rude  crime :  but  when  a  man  hath  accepted  the 
first  insinuation  of  delight  and  swallowed  it,  that  little  sin  is 
past,  and  needs  no  more  to  dispute  for  entrance ;  then  the 
next  design  puts  in,  and  stands  in  the  same  probability  to 
succeed  the  first,  and  greater  than  the  first  had  to  make  the 
entry.    However,  to  love  any  thing  that  God  hates,  is  direct 
enmity  with  him ;  and  whatsoever  the  instance  be,  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  charity,  and  therefore  incompetent 
with  the  state  of  grace.     So  that  if  the  sin  be  small,  it  is  not 
a  small  thing  that  thou  hast  given  thy  love  to  it ;  every  such 
person  perishes  like  a  fool,  cheaply  and  ingloriously. 

15.  Fourthly:  But  it  also  concerns  the  niceness  and  pru- 
dence of  obedience  to  God,  to  stand  at  farther  distance  from 
a  vice,  than  we  usually  attend  to.  For  many  times  virtue 
and  vice  differ  but  one  degree1 ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  so 
dangerous,  that  he  who  desires  to  secure  his  obedience  and 
duty  to  God,  will  remove  farther  from  the  danger.  For 
there  is  a  rule  of  justice,  to  which  if  one  degree  more  of 
severity  be  added,  it  degenerates  into  cruelty;  and  a  little 
more  mercy  is  remissness  and  want  of  discipline,  introduces 
licentiousness,  and  becomes  unmercifulness  as  to  the  public, 
and  unjust  as  to  the  particular.    Now  this  consideration  is 

k  Nullum  peccatam  est  aded  veniale,  quod  non  fiat  crirainale,  dam  placet* 
—Dkt.  25.  sect.    Nunc  autem,  ex  S.  August. 

*  Cum  fas  atque  nefat  exiguo  fine  libidioum 
Disccrnunt  avidL  Hont.Od.  x*  Hi.  lib.  i. 
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heightened,  if  we  observe,  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  not  in 
an  indivisible  point ;  but  there  is  a  latitude  for  either,  which 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  any  certain  rules  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  but  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the 
persons  and  other  accidental  circumstances.  He  that  is  bur- 
dened with  a  great  charge,  for  whom  he  is  bound,  under  a 
curse  and  the  crime  of  infidelity,  to  provide,  may  go  farther 
in  the  acquisition,  and  be  more  provident  in  the  use  of  his 
money,  than  those  persons,  for  whom  God  hath  made  more 
ample  provisions,  and  hath  charged  them  with  fewer  burdens 
and  engagements  economical.  And  yet  no  man  can  say, 
that  just  beyond  such  a  degree  of  care  stands  covetousness, 
and  thus  far  on  this  side  is  carelessness ;  and  a  man  may  be 
in  the  confines  of  death,  before  he  be  aware.  Now,  the  only 
way  to  secure  our  obedience  and  duty  in  such  cases,  is  to 
remove  farther  off,  and  not  to  dwell  upon  the  confines  of  the 
enemy's  country.  My  meaning  is,  that  it  is  not  prudent  nor 
safe  for  a  man  to  do  whatsoever  he  lawfully  may  do. 

16.  For  besides  that  we  are  often  mistaken  in  our  judg- 
ments concerning  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  actions, 
he  that  will  do  all,  that  he  thinks  he  may  lawfully  do,  if  ever 
he  does  change  his  station,  and  increase  in  giving  himself 
liberty,  will  quickly  arrive  at  doing  things  unlawful.  It  is 
good  to  keep  a  reserve  of  our  liberty,  and  to  restrain  ourselves 
within  bounds  narrower  than  the  largest  sense  of  the  com-  * 
mandment,  that  when  our  affections  wander  and  enlarge 
themselves,  (as  some  time  or  other  they  will  do,)  then  they 
may  enlarge  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  yet  be  within  the 
bounds  of  lawfulness.  That  of  which  men  make  a  scruple 
and  a  question  at  first,  after  an  habitual  resolution  of  it,  stirs 
no  more;  but  then  their  question  is  of  something  beyond  it. 
When  a  man  hath  accustomed  himself  to  pray  seven  times 
a  day,  it  will  a  little  trouble  his  peace,  if  he  omits  one  or  two 
of  those  times ;  but  if  it  be  resolved  then,  that  he  may  please 
God  with  praying  devoutly,  though  but  thrice  every  day, 
after  he  hath  digested  the  scruples  of  this  first  question,  pos- 
sibly some  accidents  may  happen,  that  will  put  his  con*- 
science  and  reason  to  dispute,  whether  three  times  be  indis- 
pensably necessary:  and  still,  if  he  be  far  within  the  bounds 
of  lawfulness,  'tis  well ;  but  if  he  be  at  the  margin  of  it,  his 
next  remove  may  be  into  dissolution  and  unlawfulness.     He 
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that  resolve*  to  gain  all  that  he  may  lawfully  this  year,  it  is 
odds  but,  next  year,  he  will  be  tempted  to  gain  something 
unlawfully.  He  that*  because  a  man  may  be  innocently 
angry,  will  never  restrain  his  passion,  in  a  little  time  will  be 
intemperate  in  his  anger,  and  mistake  both  his  object  and 
the  degree.  Thus  facetiotisness  and  urbanity,  entertained 
with  an  open  hand,  wHl  turn  into  jestings  that  are  uncomely. 

17.  If  you  will  be  secure,  remove  your  tent,  dwell  farther 
off.  God  hath  given  us  more  liberty  than  we  may  safely 
use;  and  although  God  is  so  gracious  as  to  comply  much 
with  our  infirmities,  yet  if  we  do  so  too,  as  God's  goodness  in 
indulging  liberty  to  us  was  to  prevent  our  sinning,  our  com- 
plying with  ourselves  will  engage  us  in  it :  but  if  we  im- 
prison and  confine  our  affections  into  a  narrower  compass, 
then  our  extravagancies  may  be  imperfect,  but  will  not  easily 
be  criminal.  The  dissolution  of  a  scrupulous  and  strict  per- 
son, is  not  into  a  vice,  but  into  a  less  degree  of  virtue.  He 
that  makes  a  conscience  of  loud  laughter,  will  not  easily  be 
drawn  into  the  wantonnesses  of  balls  and  revellings,  and  the 
Jonger  and  more  impure  carnivals.  This  is  the  way  to  secure 
our  obedience ;  and  no  men  are  so  curious  of  their  health,  as 
they  that  are  scrupulous  of  the  air  they  breathe  in. 

But  now,  for  our  obedience  to  man,  that  hath  distinct 
considerations,  and  apart. 

18.  First:  All  obedience  to  man  is  for  God's  sake;  for 
God,  imprinting  his  authority  upon  the  sons  of  menk,  like 
the  sun  reflecting  upon  a  cloud,  produces  a  parhelius,  or  a 
representation  of  his  own  glory,  though  in  great  distances 
and  imperfection  :  it  is  the  Divine  authority,  though  charac- 
tered upon  a  piece  of  clay,  and  imprinted  upon  a  weak  and 
imperfect  man.  And  therefore  obedience  to  our  superiors 
must  be  universal,  in  respect  of  persons,  "  to  all  superiors." 
This  precept  is  expressly  apostolical :  "  Be  subject  to  every 
constitution  and  authority  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake1."  It 
is  for  God's  sake,  and  therefore  to  every  one,  "  Whether  it 
be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  to  his  ministers  in  subordina- 
tion."   That  is  for  civil  government.    For  ecclesiastical,  this : 

k  "EtULTTOi  rSiv  i£  i&vovc  ii&f  ov  rt  yitot  to  0M>tXut«r  inroXajSsrric,  Stove  kvruq  wari^e 
frltf-Tway*  Kai  roi'/vy  ol;  (xiv  to  ivyivis  not  to  ftwiXiXOY  ax^an;  i*riirffTiy,  Ix  Ai»f  Tovrouf 
i-nrdow  na.-va.yw  to*  yiwe. — Enttath.  ad  Ttiad.  i. 

1  1  Pet.  xiii.  2. 
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"  Obey  them,  that  hare  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  youi% 
selves ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
account ■."  All,  upon  whom  any  ray  of  the  Divine  authority 
is  imprinted,  whether  it  be  in  greater  or  smaller  characters, 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  authority,  to  be  obeyed ;  to  all 
upon  the  same  ground ;  for  "  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  V 
So  that  no  infirmity  of  person,  no  undervaluing  circumstance, 
no  exterior  accident,  is  an  excuse  for  disobedience :  and  to 
obey  the  Divine  authority,  passing  through  the  dictates  of  a 
wise,  excellent,  and  prudent  governor,  but  to  neglect  the 
impositions  of  a  looser  head,  is  to  worship  Christ  only  upon 
the  mount  Tabor,  and  in  the  glories  of  his  transfiguration, 
and  to  despise  him  upon  mount  Calvary,  and  in  the  clouds  of 
his  inglorious  and  humble  passion :  "  Not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle,"  so  St.  Peter,  "  but  to  the  harsh  and  rigid0." 
And  it  was  by  Divine  Providence,  that  all  those  many  and 
stricter  precepts  of  obedience  to  governors  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  verified  by  instances  of  tyrants,  persecutors,  idola- 
ters, and  heathen  princes;  and  for  others,  amongst  whom 
there  was  variety  of  disposition,  there  is  no  variety  of  impo- 
sition, but  all  excuses  are  removed,  and  all  kinds  of  governors 
drawn  into  the  sanction  and  sacredness  of  authority. 

19.  Secondly  :  Not  only  "  to  all  governors,"  but  "  in  all 
things,"  we  must  obey.  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things' :"  and  "  Servants,  obey  your  masters  in  all  things."* 
And  this  also  is  upon  the  same  ground ;  do  it  "  as  unto 
Christ ;  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men?."  But  then 
this  restrains  the  universality  of  obedience,  that  it  may  run 
within  its  own  channel ;  "  as  unto  the  Lord,"  therefore 
nothing  against  the  Divine  commandment.  For  if  God 
speaks  to  us  by  man,  transmitting  laws  for  conservation  of 
civil  society,  for  ecclesiastical  policy,  for  justice  and  personal 
advantages,  for  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  for  dis- 
countenancing of  vice,  we  are  to  receive  it  with  the  same 
veneration,  as  if  God  spake  himself  to  us  immediately.  But 
because,  by  his  terror  upon  mount  Sinai,  he  gave  testimony, 

■  Heb.  xiii.  7. 

n  Rom.  xiii.  l. 
Kegum  timendornm  in  proprios  greges, 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. — Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  l. 
•  Ubi  supra.  *  Col.  iii.  to,  S3.  *  Epbes.  vi.  5, 7. 
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how  great  favour  it  is  to  speak  to  us  by  the  ministration  of 
our  brethren,  it  were  a  strange  impudence,  when  we  desire  a 
proportionable  and  gentle  instrument  of  Divine  commands, 
we  should,  for  this  very  proportion,  despise  the  minister ; 
like  the  frogs  in  the  apologue,  insulting  upon  their  wooden 
king.  But  then,  if  any  thing  come  contrary  to  a  Divine 
law,  know  "  it  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,"  of  the  supplanter,  not 
of  the  right  heir ;  and  though  we  must  obey  man  for  God's 
sake,  yet  we  must  never  disobey  Ood  for  man's  sake.  In  all 
things  else  we  find  no  exception ;  but  according  as  the  supe- 
riors intend  the  obligation,  and  express  it  by  the  signature  of 
laws,  customs,  interpretations,  permissions,  and  dispensations; 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  law  is  obligatory  in  general,  and  not 
dispensed  with  in  particular,  so  far  obedience  is  a  duty  in  alt 
instances  of  acts,  where  no  sin  is  ingredient. 

20.  Thirdly :  And  here  also  the  smallness  and  cheapness 
of  the  duty  does  not  tolerate  disobedience ;  for  the  despising 
the  smallest  injunction  is  an  act  of  as  formal  and  direct 
rebellion,  as  when  the  prevarication  is  in  a  higher  instance. 
It  is  here  as  in  Divine  laws,  but  yet  with  some  difference : 
for  small  things  do  so  little  co-operate  to  the  end  of  human 
laws,  that  a  smaller  reason  does,  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
tacit  permission,  dispense,  than  can  in  a  Divine  sanction, 
though  of  the  lowest  offices.  Because  God  commands  duties 
not  for  the  end,  to  which  they  of  themselves  do  co-operate ; 
but  to  make  sacred  his  authority ;  and  that  we,  by  our  obe- 
dience, may  confess  him  to  be  Lord :  but,  in  human  laws,  the 
authority  is  made  sacred,  not  primarily  for  itself,  but  princi- 
pally, that  the  laws,  made  in  order  to  the  conservation  of 
societies,  may  be  observed.  So  that,  in  the  neglect  of  the 
smallest  of  Divine  ordinances,  we  as  directly  oppose  God's 
great  purpose  and  intendment,  as  in  greater  matters ;  God's 
dominion  and  authority,  (the  conservation  of  which  was  his 
principal  intention,)  is  alike  neglected :  but,  in  omitting  a 
human  imposition  of  small  concernment,  the  case  is  different r; 
it  is  certain,  there  is  not  any  considerable  violence  done  to 
the  public  interest  by  a  contemptible  omission  of  a  law  :  the 
thing  is  not  small,  if  the  commonwealth  be  not  safe,  and  all 
her  great  ends  secured  ;  but  if  they  be,  then  the  authority  is 

r  De  mityimii  11011  curat  lex. 
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inviolate,  unless  a  direct  contempt  were  intended ;  for  its 
being  was  in  order  to  that  end ;  not  for  itself,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Divine  laws,  but  that  the  public  interest  be  safe. 

21.  And  therefore,  as  great  matters  of  human  laws  may 
be  omitted  for  great  reasons,  so  may  smaller  matters  for 
smaller  reasons,  but  never  without  reason  :  for,  "  causelessly" 
and  "  contemptuously"  are  all  one.  But  in  the  application  of 
the  particulars,  either  the  laws  themselves,  or  custom,  or  the 
prudence  of  a  sincere  righteous  man,  or  of  a  wise  and  dis- 
interested person,  is  to  be  the  judge.  But  let  no  man's  con- 
fidence increase,  frpm  the  smallness  of  the  matter  to  a  con- 
tempt of  the  authority ;  for  there  are  some  sins,  whose  ma- 
lignity is  accidentally  increased  by  the  slightness  of  the  sub* 
ject  matter;  such  are  blasphemy,  perjury,  and  the  contempt 
of  authority.  To  blaspheme  God  for  the  loss  of  an  asper  or 
a  penny,  to  be  forsworn  in  judgment  for  the  rescuing  of  a 
few  maravides  or  a  five-groats  fine,  is  a  worse  crime  than  to 
be  perjured  for  the  saving  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  to  de- 
spise authority,  when  the  obedience  is  so  easy  as  the  wearing  ^ 
of  a  garment  or  doing  of  a  posture,  is  a  greater  and  more  im- 
pudent contempt,  than  to  despise  authority  imposing  a  great 
burden  of  a  more  considerable  pressure,  where  human  in- 
firmity may  tempt  to  a  disobedience,  and  lessen  the  crime. 
And  let  this  caution  also  be  inserted,  that  we  do  not  at 
all  neglect  small  impositions,  if  there  be  direct  and  signal  in- 
junction in  the  particular  instance.  For  as  a  great  body  of 
light,  transmitting  his  rays  through  a  narrow  hollowness, 
does,  by  that  small  pyramis,  represent  all  the  parts  of  its 
magnitude  and  glory :  so  it  may  happen,  that  a  public  inte- 
rest, and  the  concernments  of  authority,  and  the  peace  of  a 
church,  and  the  integral  obedience  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
conservation  of  a  community,  may  be  transferred  to  us  by  an 
instance,  in  its  own  nature,  inconsiderable  ;  such  as  are  wear- 
ing of  a  cognizance,  remembering  of  a  word,  carrying  a 
branch  in  time  of  war,  and  things  of  the  same  nature  :  and 
therefore,  when  the  hand  of  authority  is  stretched  out  and 
held  forth  upon  a  precept,  and  designs  the  duty  upon  par- 
ticular reason,  or  with  actual  intuition  ;  there  is  not  the  same 
facility  of  being  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  neglected  and 
unconsidered  instances  of  other  duties. 

This  only  I  desire  to  be  observed ;  that  if  death,  or  any 
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violent  accident,  imprisonment,  loss  of  livelihood,  or  intole- 
rable  inconveniences  be  made  accidentally  consequent  to  the 
observing  of  a  law  merely  human,  the  law  binds  not  in  the 
particular  instance.  No  man  is  bound  to  be  a  martyr  for  a 
ceremony,  or  to  die  rather  than  break  a  canon,  or  to  suffer 
confiscation  of  goods  for  the  pertinacious  keeping  of  a  civil 
constitution.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  lawgiver 
would  have  decreed  a  rite,  and  bound  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
jects to  it,  which  are  of  a  far  greater  value  than  a  rite,;  not 
only  because  it  were  tyrannical  and  unreasonable,  but  because 
the  evil  of  the  law  were  greater  than  the  good  of  it;  it  were 
against  the  reason  of  all  laws,  and  destroys  the  privileges  of 
nature,  and  it  puts  a  man  into  a  condition  as  bad  as  the  want 
of  all  laws ;  for  nothing  is  civilly  or  naturally  worse  than 
death,  to  which  the  other  evils  arrive  in  their  proportion* 
This  is  to  be  understood  in  particular  and  positive  precepts, 
introduced  for  reasons  particular,  that  is,  less  than  those  are, 
which  combine  all  societies,  and  which  are  the  cement  of  all 
bodies  political;  I  mean,  laws  ritual  in  the. church,  and  acci- 
dental and  emergent  in  the  state.  And  that,  which  is  the 
best  sign  to  distinguish  these  laws  from  others,  is  also  the 
reason  of  the  assertion.  Laws,  decreed  with  a  penalty  to 
the  transgressors,  cannot  bind  to  an  evil  greater  than  that 
penalty.  If  it  be  appointed,  that  we  use  a  certain  form  of 
liturgy,  under  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  for  every  omission, 
I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  it,  where  I  can :  but  I  am 
supposed  legally  to  be  disabled,  if  any  tyrant  power  shall 
threaten  to  kill  me  if  I  do,  or  make  me  pay  an  hundred 
pounds,  or  any  thing  greater  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  law. 
For  all  the  civil  and  natural  power  of  the  law  is  by  its 
coercion,  and  the  appendant  punishment.  The  law  operates 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  by  hope  and  fear ;  and  it  is  un- 
imaginable that  the  law,  under  a  less  penalty,  can  oblige  us, 
in  any  case  or  accident,  to  suffer  a  greater.  For  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant  is  greater  than  the  coercion  of  the  law* 
giver ;  and  the  prince,  thinking  the  penalty  annexed  to  be 
band  sufficient,  intended  no  greater  evil  to  the  transgressor, 
than  the  expressed  penalty ;  and  therefore  much  less  would 
he  have  them,  that  obey  the  law  by  any  necessity,  be  forced 
to  a  greater  evil :  for  then,  disobedience  should  escape  better 
than  obedience.    True  it  is,  every  disobeying  person,  that 
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pays  the  penalty,  is  not  quite  discharged  from  all  his  obliga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  then,  when  his  disobeying  is  criminal  upon 
some  other  stock  besides  the  mere  breach  of  the  law,  as 
contempt,  scandal,  or  the  like:  for  the  law  binds  the  con- 
science indirectly,  and  by  consequence  ;  that  is,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, God  commands  us  to  obey  human  laws,  and  the 
penalty  will  not  pay  for  the  contempt,  because  that  is  a  sin 
against  God ;  it  pays  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  because 
that  was  all  the  direct  transgression  against  man*.  And  then 
who  shall  make  him  recompense,  for  suffering  more  than  the 
law  requires  of  him  ?  Not  the  prince  ;  for  it  is  certain,  the 
greatest  value  he  set  upon  the  law,  was  no  bigger  than  the 
penalty ;  and  the  commonwealth  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
secured  in  her  interest  by  the  penalty,  or  else  the  law  was 
weak,  impotent,  and  unreasonable.  Not  God;  for  it  is  not 
an  act  of  obedience  to  him ;  for  he  binds  us  no  farther  to 
obey  human  laws,  than  the  lawgiver  himself  intends  or  de- 
clares ;  who  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  so  over  careful, 
as  to  bind  hay  with  cords  of  silk  and  gold,  or  sumptuary  laws 
with  the  threads  of  life  ;  nor  a  father  commanding  his  child 
to  wait  on  him  every  meal,  be  thought  to  intend  his  obliga- 
tion, even  though  the  house  be  ready  to  fall  on  his  head,  or 
when  he  is  to  pass  a  sudden  or  unfordable  flood,  before  he 
can  get  to  him.  And  that  it  may  appear  man  ought  not,  it  is 
certain  God  himself  doth  not  oblige  us,  in  all  cases  and  in  all 
circumstances,  to  observe  every  of  his  positive  precepts. 
For,  "  assembling  together1"  is  a  duty  of  God's  commanding, 
which  we  are  "  not  to  neglect:"  but  if  death  waits  at  the 
door  of  these  assemblies,  we  have  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive and  best  Christians,  to  warrant  us  to  serve  God  in  retire- 
ments, and  cells,  and  wildernesses,  and  leave  "  the  assembling 
together"  till  better  opportunities.  If  I  receive  more  benefit, 
or  the  commonwealth,  or  the  church  and  religion,  any  greater 
advantage,  by  my  particular  obedience  in  these  circum- 
stances, (which  cannot  easily  be  supposed,  will  be,)  it  is  a 
great  act  of  charity  to  do  it,  and  then  to  suffer  for  it :  but  if 

•  Lucius  Veratius  pro  delectamcnto  habtiit  os  homiois  libcri  palnia 
verberare.  Emu  servus  sequcbatur  crumenam  plenain  assium  gestans,  ct 
quemcunqne  percusserat,  jussit  statim  numerari  ?5'asses,  qui  pro  mulct  a  huic 
offense  ex  lege  xn.  Tab.  imponebaiitur.  —  A.  Gel,  lib.  xx.  c.  1. 

1  Heb.  x.  '25. 
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it  be  no  more",  that  is,  if  it  be  not  expressly  commanded  to 
be  done,  (though  with  loss  of  life  or  confiscation,)  it  is  a 
good  charity  to  save  my  own  life,  or  my  own  estate :  and 
though  the  other  may  be  better,  yet  I  am  not  in  all  caseB 
obliged  to  do  that,  which  is  simply  the  best.  It  is  a  tolerable 
infirmity,  and  allowed  amongst  the  very  first  permissions  of 
nature,  that  I  may  preserve  my  life,  unless  it  be  in  a  very 
few  cases,  which  are  therefore  clearly  to  be  expressed,  or  else 
the  contrary  is  to  be  presumed,  as  being  a  case  most  favour- 
able. And  it  is  considerable,  that  nothing  is  worse  than 
death,  but  damnation,  or  something  that  partakes  of  that  in 
some  of  its  worst  ingredients ;  such  as  is  a  lasting  torment,  or 
a  daily  great  misery  in  some  other  kind.  And  therefore, 
since  no  human  law  can  bind  a  man  to  a  worse  thing  than 
death,  if  obedience  brings  me  to  death,  I  cannot  be  worse, 
when  I  disobey  it ;  and  I  am  not  so  bad,  if  the  penalty  of 
death  be  not  expressed.  And  so  for  other  penalties,  in  their 
own  proportions. 

This  discourse  is  also  to  be  understood  concerning  the 
laws  of  peace,  not  of  war ;  not  only  because  every  disobedi- 
ence in  war  may  be  punished  with  death,  (according  as  the 
reason  may  chance,)  but  also,  because  little  things  may  be  of 
great  and  dangerous  consequence.  But  in  peace  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  there  is  no  human,  positive,  superinduced  law, 
but  by  the  practice  of  all  the  world,  (which,  because  the  per- 
mission of  the  prince  is  certainly  included  in  it,  is  the  surest 
interpretation,)  it  is.  dispensed  withal,  by  ordinary  necessities, 
by  reason  of  lesser  inconveniences  and  common  accidents : 
thus  the  not  saying  of  our  office  daily,  is  excused  by  the 
study  of  divinity ;  the  publishing  the  bans  of  matrimony,  by 
an  ordinary  incommodity ;  the  lasting  days  of  the  church,  by 
a  little  sickness  or  a  journey ;  and  therefore  much  rather  if 
my  estate,  and  most  of  all  if  my  life,  be  in  danger  with  it : 
and  to  say,  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  no  interpretative  per- 
mission to  omit  the  particular  action,  is  to  accuse  the  laws 
and  the  lawgiver,  the  one  of  unreasonableness,  the  other  of 
uucharitableness. 

22.  Fourthly  :  These  considerations  are  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duty  ;  but  even  towards  man  our  obedience  must 

n  Vide  Part  ii.  Pise.  x.  n.  11. 
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have  a  mixtufe  of  the  will  and  choice,  like  as  our  injunction 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  command.  "  With  good  will 
doing  service/'  (saith  the  apostle,)  for  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  duty  of  inferiors  but  by  conscience  and  good  will; 
unless  provision  could  be  made  against  all  their  secret  arts, 
and  concealments,  and  escapings;  which,  as  no  providence 
can  foresee,  so  no  diligence  can  cure.  It  is  but  an  "  eye- 
service,"  whatsoever  is  compelled  and  involuntary.  Nothing 
rules  a  man  in  private,  but  God  and  his  own  desires ;  and 
they  give  laws  in  a  wilderness,  and  accuse  in  a  cloister,  and 
do  execution  in  a  closet,  if  there  be  any  prevarication. 

23.  Fifthly:  But  obedience  to  human  laws  goes  no  far- 
ther :  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  with  a  direct  and  particular 
act  of  understanding,  as  in  all  Divine  sanctions ;  for  so  long 
as  our  superiors  are  fallible,  though  it  be  highly  necessary  we 
conform  our  wills  to  their  innocent  laws,  yet  it  is  not  a  duty, 
we  should  think  the  laws  most  prudent  or  convenient ;  be- 
cause all  laws  are  not  so  ;  but  it  may  concern  the  interest  of 
humility  and  self-denial,  to  be  subject  to  an  inconvenient,  so 
it  be  not  a  sinful,  command :  for  so  we  must  choose  an 
affliction,  when  God  offers  it,  and  give  God  thanks  for  it ; 
and  yet  we  may  cry  under  the  smart  of  it,  and  call  to  God 
for  ease  and  remedy.  And  yet  it  were  well,  if  inferiors  would 
not  be  too  busy  in  disputing  the  prudence  of  their  governors! 
and  the  convenience  of  their  constitutions  :  whether  they  be 
sins  or  no  in  the  execution,  and  to  our  particulars,  we  are 
concerned  to  look  to ;  I  say,  as  to  our  particulars ;  for  an 
action  may  be  a  sin  in  the  prince  commanding  it,  and  yet 
innocent  in  the  person  executing :  as  in  the  case  of  unjust 
wars,  in  which  the  subject,  who  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  a 
judge,  yet  must  be  a  minister;  and- it  is  notorious  in  the  case 
of  executing  an  unjust  sentence,  in  which  not  the  execu- 
tioner, but  the  judge,  is  the  only  unjust  person2;  and  he  that 
serves  his  prince  in  an  unjust  war,  is  but  the  executioner  of 
an  unjust  sentence  :  but  whatever  goes  farther,  does  but  un- 
dervalue the  person,  slight  the  government,  and  unloose  the 
golden  cords  of  discipline.  For  we  are  not  intrusted  in  pro- 
viding for  degrees,  so  we  secure  the  kind  and  condition  of 

'  Is  damnum  dat,  qni  jubet  dare :  fjns  vero  nulla  culpa  eat,  cni  parere 
aeceaae  fit.  —  Ulpian,  1.  130. 
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our  actions.  And  since  God,  having  derived  rays  and  beams 
of  majesty,  and  transmitted  it  in  parts  upon  several  states  of 
men?,  bath  fixed  human  authority  and  dominion  in  the 
golden  candlestick  of  understanding,  he  that  shall  question 
the  prudence  of  his  governor,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  sanction, 
does  unclasp  the  golden  rings,  that  tie  the  purple  upon  the 
prince's  shoulder;  he  tempts  himself  with  a  reason  to  dis- 
obey, and  extinguish  the  light  of  majesty  by  overturning  the 
candlestick,  and  hiding  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. And  let  me  say  this  ;  he  that  is  confident  of  his 
own  understanding  and  reasonable  powers,  (and  who  is  more 
than  he,  that  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  laws  ?)  needs  no 
other  devil  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  tempter  but  himself  to 
pride  and  vanity,  which  are  the  natural  parents  of  dis- 
obedience. 

24.  But  a  man's  disobedience  never  seems  so  reasonable*, 
as  when  the  subject  is  forbidden  to  do  an  act  of  piety,  com- 
manded indeed  in  the  general,  but  uncommanded  in  certain 
circumstances.  And  forward  piety  and  assiduous  devotion, 
a  great  and  indiscreet  mortifier,  is  often  tempted  to  think  no 
authority  can  restrain  the  fervours  and  distempers  of  zeal  in 
such  holy  exercises ;  and  yet  it  is  very  often  as  necessary  to 
restrain  the  indiscretions  of  a  forward  person,  as  to  excite 
the  remissness  of  the  cold  and  frozen.  Such  persons  were 
the  Sarabaites,  spoken  of  by  Cassian*,  who  were  greater 
labourers  and  stricter  mortifiers,  than  the  religious  in  families 
and  colleges ;  and  yet  they  endured  no  superior,  nor  laws.  But 
such  customs  as  these  are  humiliation  without  humility ;  hum- 
bling the  body,  and  exalting  the  spirit ;  or,  indeed,  sacrifices, 
and  no  obedience.  It  was  an  argument  of  the  great  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  of  the  desert b:  when  they  heard  of  the  prodigious 
severities  exercised  by  Simeon  Stylites  upon  himself,  they 
sent  one  of  the  religious  to  him,  with  power  to  inquire  what 
was  his  manner  of  living,  and  what  warrant  he  had  for  such 
a  rigorous  undertaking,  giving  in  charge  to  command  him  to 

'  M*  If t£*  ywiw«,  *»»  $*m*  xiync.  —  Laert. 

*  Modnin  antem  tenere  in  eo  difficile  est,  qnod  bonam  esse  credideris.  — 
Sen.  ep.  S3. 

*  Collat.  xviii.  c.  17. 

*  Apod  Enagrinm.     De  eodem  Stylite  cownlat  lector  Epiph.  lib.  i. 
e.  13.    Theod.  et  7.  Synod,  gener.  et  Baron,  ad  A.D.  43*. 
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give  it  over,  and  to  live  in  a  community  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  common  institution  of  those  religious  fami- 
lies. The  messengef  did  so ;  and  immediately  Simeon  re- 
moved his  foot  from  his  pillar,  with  a  purpose  to  descend ; 
but  the  other,  according  to  his  commission,  called  to  him  to 
stay,  telling  him  his  station  and  severity  was  from  God. 
And  he  that  in  so  great  a  piety  was  humble  and  obedient,  did 
not  undertake  that  strictness  out  of  singularity,  nor  did  it 
transport  him  to  vanity ;  for  that  he  had  received  from  the 
fathers  to  make  judgment  of  the  man,  and  of  his  institution  : 
whereas  if,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  holiness  of  that  course, 
he  had  refused  the  command,  the  spirit  of  the  person  was  to 
be  declared  caitive  and  imprudent,  and  the  man  driven  from 
his  troublesome  and  ostentatious  vanity. 

25.  Our  fasts,  our  prayers,  our  watchings,  our  intentions 
of  duty,  our  frequent  communions,  and  all  exterior  acts  of 
religion,  are  to  be  guided  by  our  superior,  if  he  sees  cause  to 
restrain  or  assuage  any  excrescence.  For  a  wound  may  heal 
too  fast,  and  then  the  tumour  of  the  flesh  is  proud,  not 
healthful ;  and  so  may  the  indiscretions  of  religion  swell  to 
vanity,  when  we  think  they  grow  towards  perfection :  but 
when  we  can  endure  the  caustics  and  correctives  of  our 
spiritual  guides,  in  those  things,  in  which  we  are  most  apt  to 
please  ourselves,  then  our  obedience  is  regular  and  humble ; 
and  in  other  things  there  is  less  of  danger.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  very  religious  person0,  whose  spirit,  in  the  ecstacy  of 
devotion,  was  transported  to  the  clarity  of  a  vision ;  and  he 
seemed  to  converse  personally  with  the  holy  Jesus,  feeling 
from  such  intercourse  great  spiritual  delights  and  huge  satis- 
factions. In  the  midst  of  these  joys,  the  bell  called  to 
prayers ;  and  he,  used  to  the  strictness  and  well  instructed  in 
the  necessities  of  obedience,  went  to  the  church,  and  having 
finished  his  devotions,  returned,  and  found  the  vision  in  the 
same  posture  of  glories  and  entertainment ;  which  also  said  to 
him,  "  Because  thou  hast  left  me,  thou  hast  found  me  ;  for  if 
thou  hadst  not  left  me,  I  had  presently  left  thee.9'  Whatever 
the  story  be,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  parable ;  for  the  way  to 
increase  spiritual  comforts  is,  to  be  strict  in  the  offices  of 

c  Cassian.  Collat.  iv.  Abbat.  Dam.  c.  20.  et  S.  Basil.  Exhort,  ad  Vitam 
Monaat.  8.  Greg.  lib.  xxxy.  Moral,  c.  13.  S.  Bern.  De  Ord.  Viae  et 
Mornm  Imtit.  c.  1. 
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humble  obedience ;  and  we  never  lose  any  thing  of  our  joy, 
by  laying  it  aside  to  attend  a  duty :  and  Plutarch  reports 
more  honour  of  Agesilaus'  prudence  and  modesty,  than  of 
his  gallantry  and  military  fortune  d ;  for  he  was  more  honour- 
able by  obeying  the  decree  of  the  Spartan  senate,  recalling 
him  from  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  than  he  could  have 
been  by  finishing  the  war  with  prosperous  success  and  dis- 
obedience. 

26.  Our  obedience,  being  guided  by  these  rules,  is  urged 
to  us  by  the  consignation  of  Divine  precepts  and  the  loud 
voice  of  thunder,  even  sealed  by  a  signet  of  God's  right 
hand,  the  signature  of  greatest  judgments.  For  God  did, 
with  greater  severity,  punish  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his 
company,  than  the  express  murmurs  against  himself;  nay, 
than  the  high  crime  of  idolatry :  for  this  crime  God  visited 
them  with  a  sword  ;  but  for  disobedience  and  mutiny  against 
their  superiors,  God  made  the  earth  to  swallow  some  of 
them,  and  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  rest ;  to  shew 
that  rebellion  is  to  be  punished  by  the  conspiration  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  it  is  hateful  and  contradictory  both  to  God  and 
man.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  obedience  to  man, 
being  as  it  is  "  for  God's  sake,"  and  yet  to  a  person  clothed 
with  the  circumstances  and  the  same  infirmities  with  our- 
selves, is  a  greater  instance  of  humility,  than  to  obey  God 
immediately,  whose  authority  is  divine,  whose  presence  is 
terrible,  whose  power  is  infinite,  and  not  at  all  depressed  by 
exterior  disadvantages  or  lessening  appearances  :  just  as  it  is 
both  greater  faith  and  greater  charity  to  relieve  a  poor  saint, 
for  Jesus'  sake,  than  to  give  any  thing  to  Christ  himself,  if 
he  should  appear  in  all  the  robes  of  glory  and  immediate 
address.  For  it  is  to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  wholly  for  their 
sakes,  and  to  them  that  the  obedience  is  done,  or  the  charity 
expressed ;  but  themselves  are  persons  whose  awfulness, 
majesty,  and  veneration,  would  rather  force  than  invite  obe- 
dience or  alms.  But  when  God  and  his  holy  Son  stand 
behind  the  cloud,  and  send  their  servants  to  take  the  homage 
or  the  charity,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  done  to  them,  but 
receives  the  advantage  of  acceptation,  by  the  accidental 

d  Titos  Manlins  secori  percnssit  filiam,  postqaani  hostem  gloriose  viccrat 
in  interdicts  pngnt.— if .  Gelt.  lib.  Is.  c.  13. 
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adherences  of  faith  and  humility  to  the  several  actions  re-* 
spectively.  When  a  king  comes  to  rebels  in  person,  it  strikes 
terror  and  veneration  into  them,  who  are  too  apt  to  neglect 
and  despise  the  person  of  his  ministers,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  their  fellow-subjects,  and  consider  not  in  the  exaltation  of 
a  deputed  majesty.  Charles  the  Fifth  found  a  happy  expe- 
rience of  it  at  Gaunt,  in  Flanders,  whose  rebellion  he  appeased 
by  his  presence,  which  he  could  hardly  have  done  by  his  army* 
But  if  the  king's  authority  be  as  much  revered  in  his  deputy, 
as  it  is  sacred  in  his  own  person,  it  is  the  greater  humility  and 
more  confident  obedience.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that  he  is  the 
most  humble,  that  submits  to  his  inferiors ;  so,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  lower  and  meaner  the  instrument,  upon  which 
God's  authority  is  borne,  the  higher  is  the  grace,  that  teaches 
us  to  stoop  so  low.  I  do  not  say,  that  a  sin  against  human 
laws  is  greater  than  a  prevarication  against  a  Divine  com- 
mandment ;  as  the  instances  may  be,  the  distance  is  next  to 
infinite,  and  to  touch  the  earth  with  our  foot  within  the 
octaves  of  Easter,  or  to  taste  flesh  upon  days  of  abstinence, 
(even  in  those  places,  and  to  those  persons,  where  they  did  or 
do  oblige,)  have  no  consideration,  if  they  be  laid  in  balance 
against  the  crimes  of  adultery,  or  blasphemy,  or  oppression : 
because  these  crimes  cannot  stand  with  the  reputation  and 
sacredness  of  Divine  authority;  but  those  others  may,  in 
most  instances,  very  well  consist  with  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  severally  provided  for  in  the  diversity  of 
sanctions  respectively.  But  if  we  make  our  instances  to 
other  purposes,  we  find,  that  to  mutiny  in  an  army,  6r  to 
keep  private  assemblies  in  a  monarchy,  are  worse  than1  a 
single  thought  or  morose  delectation  in  a  fancy  of  impurity ; 
because  those  others  destroy  government,  more  than  these 
destroy  charity  of  God,  or  obedience.  But  then,  though  the 
instances  may  vary  the  conclusion,  yet  the  formal  reason  is 
alike,  and  disobedience  to  man  is  a  disobedience  against 
Go4 ;  for  God's  authority,  and  not  man's,  is  imprinted  upon 
the  superior ;  and  it  is  like  sacred  fire  in  an  earthen  censer, 
as  holy  as  if  it  were  kindled  with  the  fanning  of  a  cherub's 
wing,  or  placed  just  under  the  propitiatory  upon  a  golden 
altar ;  and  it  is  but  a  gross  conceit,  which  cannot  distinguish 
religion  from  its  porter,  Isis  from  the  beast  that  carried  it :  so 
that,  in  all  disobedience  to  men,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
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of  the  matter,  or  the  malice  of  the  person,  or  his  contradiction 
to  the  ends  of  government  and  combinations  of  society,  we 
may  use  the  words  by  which  the  prophet  upbraided  Israel, 
"  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  are  grievous  unto  men,  but  will 
you  grieve  my  God  also*?"  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divinity, 
and  the  affront  is  transmitted  to  God  himself,  when  we  de- 
spise the  power,  which  God  hath  ordained,  and  all  power  of 
every  lawful  superior  is  such ;  the  Spirit  of  God  being  witness 
in  the  highest  measure,  "  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 
and  stubbornness  as  idolatry f."  It  is  spoken  of  rebellion 
against  God*,  and  all  rebellion  is  so ;  for  "  he  that  despiseth 
you,  despiseth  meb,"  saith  the  blessed  Jesus  ;  that  is  menace 
enough  in  the  instance  of  spiritual  regiment.  And,  "  You  are 
gathered  together  against  the  Lord,"  saith  Moses  to  the  re- 
bellious princes  in  the  conspiracy  of  Dathan ;  that  is  for  the 
temporal.  And  to  encourage  this  duty,  I  shall  use  no  other 
words  than  those  of  Achilles  in  Homer,  "  They  that  obey  in 
this  world,  are  better  than  they  that  command  in  hell1/' 

A  Prayer  for  the  Grace  of  Holy  Obedience. 

O  Lord  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  by  whose  obedience  many 
became  righteous,  and  reparations  were  made  of  the  ruins, 
brought  to  human  nature  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam ; 
thou  earnest  into  the  world  with  many  great  and  holy 
purposes  concerning  our  salvation,  and  hast  given  us  a 
great  precedent  of  obedience,  which,  that  thou  mightest 
preserve  to  thy  heavenly  Father,  thou  didst  neglect  thy 
life,  and  becamest  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
O,  let  me  imitate  so  blessed  example,  and,  by  the  merits 
of  thy  obedience,  let  me  obtain  the  grace  of  humility  and 
abnegation  of  all  my  own  desires  in  the  clearest  renuncia- 
tion of  my  will ;  that  I  may  will  and  refuse  in  conformity 

•  Isaiah,  vii.  13.  '  1  Samuel,  xv.  S3. 

f  'H/aIV  12  iroXAav  vJ/t*«v  juu  «*X«v  arrm,  k£XXmtoc  Wc  ir?(, 
TifAff  Baci\Ut  *eu  *pxnwriir  link*.  OmS  wmrra  rmtyme. 

Plutarch,  in  Thmitt. 

H  ffirar  Nftvwvf  JMTaf&pitWfy  hkrrtn.  —  Orf.  X.  488. 
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to  thy  sacred  laws  and  holy  purposes ;  that  I  may  do  all 
thy  will  cheerfully,  choosingly,  humbly,  confidently,  and 
continually ;  and  thy  will  may  be  done  upon  me  with  much 
mercy  and  fatherly  dispensation  of  thy  providence.    Amen. 

II. 

Lord,  let  my  understanding  adhere  to,  and  be  satisfied  in,  the 
excellent  wisdom  of  thy  commandments ;  let  ray  affections 
dwell  in  their  desires,  and  all  my  other  faculties  be  set  on 
daily  work  for  performance  of  them :  and  let  my  love  to 
obey  thee  make  me  dutiful  to  my  superiors,  upon  whom 
the  impresses  of  thy  authority  are  set  by  thine  own  hand  ; 
that  I  may  never  despise  their  persons,  nor  refuse  their 
injunctions,  nor  choose  mine  own  work,  nor  murmur  at 
their  burdens,  nor  dispute  the  prudence  of  the  sanction, 
nor  excuse  myself,  nor  pretend  difficulties  or  impossibili- 
ties ;  but  that  I  may  be  indifferent  in  my  desires,  and  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  those,  whom  thou  hast  set  over  me ; 
that  since  all  thy  creatures  obey  thy  word,  I  alone  may  not 
disorder  the  creation,  and .  cancel  those  bands  and  interme- 
dial links  of  subordination,  whereby  my  duty  should  pass 
to  thee  and  thy  glory,  but  that  my  obedience  being  united 
to  thy  obedience,  I  may  also  have  my  poition  in  the  glories 
of  thy  kingdom,  O  Lord  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesus.  Amen. 


Considerations  upon  the  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple, 

1.  The  holy  Virgin-mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  came  to  the  temple  to  be 
purified.  Although,  in  her  sacred  parturition,  she  had  con- 
tracted no  legal  impurity,  yet  she  exposed  herself  to  the 
public  opinion  and  common  reputation  of  an  ordinary  condi- 
tion ;  and  still  amongst  all  generations,  she  is,  in  all  circum- 
stances, accounted  blessed,  and  her  reputation  no  tittle  altered, 
save  only,  that  it  is  made  the  more  sacred  by  this  testimony 
of  her  humility.  But  this  we  are  taught  from  the  consequence 
of  this  instance ;  that  if  an  end,  principally  designed  in  any 
duty,  should  be  supplied  otherwise  in  any  particular  person! 
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the  duty  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed ;  and  then  the  obe- 
dience and  public  order  is  reason  enough  for  the  observation, 
though  the  proper  end  of  its  designation  be  wanting  in  the 
single  person.  Thus  is  fasting  designed  for  mortification  *  of 
the  flesh,  and  killing  all  its  unruly  appetites ;  and  yet  married 
persons,  who  have  another  remedy,  and  a  virgin,  whose 
temple  is  hallowed  by  a  gift  and  the  strict  observances  of 
chastity,  may  be  tied  to  the  duty :  and  if  they  might  not, 
then  fasting  were  nothing  else  but  a  publication  of  our  impure 
desires,  and  an  exposing  the  person  to  the  confidence  of  a 
bold  temptation,  whilst  the  young  men  did  observe  the  faster 
to  be  tempted  from  within.  But  the  holy  Virgin,  from  these 
acts,  (of  which,  in  signification,  she  had  no  need,  because  she 
sinned  not  in  the  conception,  nor  was  impure  in  the  produc- 
tion,) expressed  other  virtues  besides  obedience ;  such  as 
were  humble  thoughts  of  herself,  devotion  and  reverence  to 
public  sanctions,  religion  and  charity,  which  were  like  the 
pure  leaves  of  the  whitest  lily,  fit  to  represent  the  beauties  of 
her  innocence,  but  were  veiled  and  shadowed  by  that  sacra- 
mental of  the  Mosaic  law. 

2.  The  holy  Virgin  received  the  greatest  favour,  that  any 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam  ever  did;  and  knowing  from 
whence,  and  for  whose  glory  she  had  received  it,  returns  the 
holy  Jesus  in  a  present  to  God  again  ;  for  she  had  nothing  so 
precious  as  himself  to  make  oblation  of:  and  besides  that 
•'  every  first-born  among  the  males  was  holy  to  the  Lord ;" 
this  child  had  an  eternal  and  essential  sanctity ;  and  until  he 
came  into  the  world,  and  was  made  apt  for  her  to  make 
a  present  of  him,  there  was  never  in  the  world  any  act  of 
adoration  proportionable  to  the  honour  of  the  great  God ; 
but  now  there  was,  and  the  holy  Virgin  made  it,  when  she 
presented  the  holy  child  Jesus.  And  now,  besides  that  we 
are  taught  to  return  to  God  whatsoever  we  have  received 
from  him,  if  we  unite  our  offerings  and  devotions  to  this  holy 
present,  we  shall,  by  the  merit  and  excellency  of  this  oblation, 
exhibit  to  God  an  offertory,  in  which  he  cannot  but  delight, 
for  the  combination's  sake  and  society  of  his  holy  Son. 

3.  The  holy  mother  brought  five  sides,  and  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves,  to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God  from  the  anathema ; 

*  Vide  Rodriquez  in  Explic.  Bolls  Cruciate ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
against  Tindal. 
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because  every  iirst-born  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  God,  or  re- 
deemed if  it  was  clean :  it  was  the  poor  man's  price,  and  the 
holy  Jesus  was  never  set  at  the  greater  prices,  when  he  was 
estimated  upon  earth.     For  he,  that  was  Lord  of  the  king- 
dom, chose  his  portion  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  that  he 
might  advance  the  poor  to  the  riches  of  his  inheritance;  and 
so  it  was  from  his  nativity  hither.     For  at  his  birth  he  was 
poor,  at  his  circumcision  poor,  and  in  the  likeness  of  a  sinner ; 
at  his  presentation  poor,  and  like  a  sinner  and  a  servant,  for 
he  chose  to  be  redeemed  with  an  ignoble  price.     The  five 
sides  were  given  to  the  priest  for  the  redemption  of  the  child ; 
and  if  the  parents  were  not  able,  he  was  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
temple,  and  to  minister  in  the  inferior  offices  to  the  priest ; 
and  this  was  God's  seizure  and  possession  of  him :  for  although 
all  the  servants  of  God  are  his  inheritance,  yet  the  ministers 
of  religion,  who  derive  their  portion  of  temporals  from  his 
title,  who  live  upon  the  corban,  and  eat  the  meat  of  the  altar, 
which  is  God's  peculiar,  and  come  nearer  to  his  holiness  by 
the  addresses  of  an  immediate  ministration,  are  God's  own 
upon  another  and  a  distinct  challenge.     But  because  Christ 
was  to  be  the  prince  of  another  ministry,  and  the  chief  priest 
of  another  order,  he  was  redeemed  from  attending  the  Mosaic 
rites,  which  he  came  to  abolish,  that  he  might  do  his  Father's 
business,  in  establishing  the  evangelical.     Only  remember, 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  but  God's  usufructuaries  : 
as  they  are  not  lords  of  God's  portion,  and  therefore  must 
dispense  it  like  stewards,  not  like  masters  ;  so  the  people  are 
not  their  patrons  in  paying,  nor  they  their  beneficiaries  in 
receiving  tithes,  or  other  provisions  of  maintenance ;  they 
owe  for  it  to  none  but  to  God  himself:  and  it  would  also  be 
considered,  that,  in  all  sacrilegious  detentions  of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  God  is  the  person  principally  injured. 

4.  The  turtle-doves b  were  offered  also  with  the  signified 
tion  of  another  mystery.  In  the  sacred  rites  of  marriage, 
although  the  permissions  of  natural  desires  are  such,  as  are 
most  ordinate  to  their  ends,  the  avoiding  fornication,  the 
alleviation  of  economical  cares  and  vexations,  and  the  pro* 
duction  of  children,  and  mutual  comfort  and  support ;  yet 
the  apertures  and  permissions  of  marriage  have  such  restraints 

*  Std  pmlicitia  illis  prima,  et  neutri  nota  adntteria :  conjogii  fidem  non 
▼iolant.— PU*.  lib.  x.  c.  S3. 
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of  modesty  and  prudence,  that  all  transgression  of  the  just 
order  to  such  ends  is  a  crime :  and  besides  these,  there  may 
be  degrees  of  irtordination  or  obliquity  of  intention,  or  too 
sensual  complacency,  or  unhandsome  preparations  of  mind, 
or  unsacramental  thoughts ;  in  which  particulars,  because  we 
have  no  determined  rule  but  prudence,  and  the  analogy  of 
the  rite,  and  the  severity  of  our  religion,  which  allow  in  some 
cases  more,  in  some  less,  and  always  uncertain  latitudes,  for 
aught  we  know,  there  may  be  lighter  transgressions,  some- 
thing that  we  know  not  of:  and  for  these  at  the  purification 
of  the  woman,  it  is  supposed,  the  offering  was  made,  and  the 
turtles,  by  being  an  oblation,  did  deprecate  a  supposed  irre- 
gularity; but  by  being  a  chaste  and  marital  emblem,  they 
professed  the  obliquity  (if  any  were)  was  within  the  protection 
of  the  sacred  bands  of  marriage,  and  therefore  so  excusable 
as  to  be  expiated  by  a  cheap  offering.  And  what  they  did  in 
hieroglyphic,  Christians  must  do  in  the  exposition ;  be  strict 
observers  of  the  main  rites  and  principal  obligations,  and  not 
neglectful  to  deprecate  the  lesser  unhandsomenesses  of  the 
too  sensual  applications. 

5.  Ood  had,  at  that  instant,  so  ordered,  that,  for  great 
ends  of  his  own  and  theirs,  two  very  holy  persons,  of  diverse 
sexes  and  like  piety,  Simeon  and  Anna,  the  one  who  lived  an 
active  and  secular,  the  other  a  retired  and  contemplative  life, 
should  come  into  the  temple  by  revelation  and  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  see  him  whom  they  and  all  the  world  did 
look  for,  "  the  Lord's  Christ,  the  consolation  of  Israel." 
They  saw  him,  they  rejoiced,  they  worshipped,  they  prophe- 
sied, they  sang  hymns ;  and  old  Simeon  did  comprehend  and 
circumscribe  in  his  arms  him,  that  filled  all  the  world,  and 
was  then  so  satisfied,  that  he  desired  to  live  no  longer :  God 
had  verified  his  promise,  had  shown  him  the  Messias,  had 
filled  his  heart  with  joy,  and  made  his  old  age  honourable ; 
and  novf,  after  all  this  sight,  no  object  could  be  pleasant  but 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  For  as  a  man,  who  hath  stared  too 
freely  upon  the  face  and  beauties  of  the  sun,  is  blind  and  dark 
to  objects  of  a  less  splendour,  and  is  forced  to  shut  his  eyes, 
that  he  may,  through  the  degrees  of  darkness,  perceive  the 
inferior  beauties  of  more  proportioned  objects:  so  was  ok} 
Simeon ;  his  eyes  were  so  filled  with  the  glories  of  this  reve- 
lation, that  he  was  willing  to  close  them  in  his  last  night,  that 
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he  might  be  brought  into  the  communications  of  eternity ; 
and  he  could  never  more  find  comfort  in  any  other  object  this 
world  could  minister.  For  such  is  the  excellency  of  spiritual 
things,  when  they  have  once  filled  the  corners  of  our  hearts, 
and  made  us  highly  sensible  and  apprehensive  of  the  interior 
beauties  of  God  and  of  religion,  all  things  of  this  world  are 
flat  and  empty,  and  unsatisfying  vanities,  as  unpleasant  as 
the  lees  of  vinegar  to  a  tongue  filled  with  the  spirit  of  high 
Italic  wines.  And. until  we  are  so  dead  to  the  world  as  to 
apprehend  no  gust  or  freer  complacency  in  exterior  objects, 
we  never  have  entertained  Christ,  or  have  had  our  cups  over- 
flow with  devotion,  or  are  filled  with  the  Spirit.  When  our 
chalice  is  filled  with  holy  oil,  with  the  anointing  from  above, 
it  will  entertain  none  of  the  waters  of  bitterness ;  or  if  it 
does,  they  are  thrust  to  the  bottom,  they  are  the  lowest  of 
our  desires,  and  therefore  only  admitted,  because  they  are 
natural  and  constituent. 

6.  The  good  old  prophetess,  Anna,  had  lived  long  in 
chaste  widowhood,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  in  the  con- 
tinual offices  of  devotion,  in  fasting  and  prayer;  and  now 
came  the  happy  instant,  in  which  God  would  give  her  a  great 
benediction,  and  an  earnest  of  a  greater.  The  returns  of 
prayer,  and  the  blessings  of  piety,  are  certain ;  and  though 
not  dispensed  according  to  the  expectances  of  our  narrow 
conceptions,  yet  shall  they  so  come,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  measures,  as  shall  crown  the  piety,  and  satisfy  the 
desires,  and  reward  the  expectation.  It  was  in  the  temple, 
the  same  place  where  she  had  for  so  many  years  poured  out 
her  heart  to  God,  that  God  poured  forth  his  heart  to  her,  sent 
his  Son  from  his  bosom,  and  there  she  received  his  benedic- 
tion. Indeed  in  such  places  God  does  most  particularly  ex- 
hibit himself,  and  blessing  goes  along  with  him,  wherever  he 
goes.  In  holy  places  God  hath  put  his  holy  name,  and  to 
holy  persons  God  does  oftentimes  manifest  the  interior  and 
more  secret  glories  of  his  holiness ;  provided  they  come 
thither,  as  old  Simeon  and  Anna  did,  by  the  motions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  with  designs  of  vanity,  or  curiosity,  or  sen- 
suality ;  for  such  spirits  as  those,  come  to  profane  and  dese- 
crate the  house,  and  unhallow  the  person,  and  provoke  the 
Deity  of  the  place,  and  blast  us  with  unwholesome  airs. 
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7.  But  "  Joseph  and  Mary  wondered  at  those  things 
which  were  spoken,"  and  treasured  them  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  became  matter  of  devotion  and  mental  prayer,  or  medi- 
tation. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  God,  who,  by  the  inspirations  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
didst  direct  thy  servants,  Simeon  and  Anna,  to  the  temple, 
at  the  instant  of  the  presentation  of  the  holy  child  Jesus, 
that  so  thou  mightest  verify  thy  promise,  and  manifest  thy 
Son,  and  reward  the  piety  of  holy  people,  who  longed  for 
redemption  by  the  coming  of  the  Messias ;  give  me  the 
perpetual  assistance  of  the  same  Spirit  to  .be  as  a  monitor 
and  a  guide  to  me,  leading  me  to  all  holy  actions,  and  to 
the  embracements  and  possessions  of  thy  glorious  Son; 
and  remember  all  thy  faithful  people,  who  wait  for  the 
consolation  and  redemption  of  the  church  from  all  her 
miseries  and  persecutions,  and  at  last  satisfy  their  desires 
by  the  revelations  of  thy  mercies  and  salvation.  Thou 
hast  advanced  thy  holy  Child,  and  set  him  up  for  a  sign  of 
thy  mercies,  and  a  representation  of  thy  glories.  Lord,  let 
no  act,  or  thought,  or  word  of  mine,  ever  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  blessed  sign ;  but  let  it  be  for  the  ruin  of  all  my 
vices,  and  all  the  powers  the  devil  employs  against  the 
church,  and  for  the  raising  up  all  those  virtues  and  graces, 
which  thou  didst  design  me  in  the  purposes  of  eternity : 
but  let  my  portion  never  be  amongst  the  incredulous,  or 
the  scornful,  or  the  heretical,  or  the  profane,  or  any  of 
those  who  stumble  at  this  stone,  which  thou  hast  laid  for 
the  foundation  of  thy  church,  and  the  structures  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  Remember  me  with  much  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, when  the  sword  of  sorrows  or  afflictions  shall  pierce 
my  heart ;  first  transfix  me  with  love,  and  then  all  the 
troubles  of  this  world  will  be  consignations  to  the  joys  of  a 
better :  which  grant  for  the  mercies  and  the  name's  sake 
of  thy  holy  child  Jesus.     Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  III. 

Of  Meditation. 

1.  If,  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I  should  call  it  an 
unaccustomed  and  unpractised  duty,  I  should  speak  a  truth, 
though  somewhat  inartificially  :  for  not  only  the  interior 
beauties  and  brighter  excellencies  are  as  unfelt  as  ideas  and 
abstractions  are,  but  also  the  practice  and  common  know- 
ledge of  the  duty  itself  are  strangers  to  us,  like  the  retire- 
ments of  the  deep,  or  the  undiscovered  treasures  of  the 
Indian  hills.  And  this  is  a  very  great  cause  of  the  dryness 
and  expiration  of  men's  devotion,  because  our  souls  are  so 
little  refreshed  with  the  waters  and  holy  dews  of  meditation. 
We  go  to  our  prayers  by  chance,  or  order,  or  by  determina- 
tion of  accidental  occurrences ;  and  we  recite  them,  as  we 
read  a  book ;  and  sometimes  we  are  sensible  of  the  duty,  and 
a  flash  of  lightning  makes  the  room  bright,  and  our  prayers 
end,  and  the  lightning  is  gone,  and  we  as  dark  as  ever.  We 
draw  our  water  from  standing  pools,  which  never  are  filled 
but  with  sudden  showers,  and  therefore  we  are  dry  so  often : 
whereas  if  we  would  draw  water  from  the  fountains  of  our 
Saviour,  and  derive  them  through  the  channel  of  diligent  and 
prudent  meditations,  our  devotion  would  be  a  continual  cur- 
rent, and  safe  against  the  barrenness  of  frequent  droughts. 

2.  For  meditation  is  an  attention  and  application  of  spirit 
to  Divine  things ;  a  searching  out  all  instruments  to  a  holy 
life,  a  devout  consideration  of  them,  and  a  production  of 
those  affections,  which  are  in  a  direct  order  to  the  love  of 
God  and  a  pious  conversation.  Indeed  meditation  is  all  that 
great  instrument  of  piety,  whereby  it  is  made  prudent,  and 
reasonable,  and  orderly,  and  perpetual.  For,  supposing  our 
memory  instructed  with  the  knowledge  of  such  mysteries  and 
revelations,  as  are  apt  to  entertain  the  spirit,  the  understand- 
ing is  first  and  best  employed  in  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  then  the  will  in  their  reception,  when  they  are  duly  pre- 
pared and  so  transmitted ;  and  both  these  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  purposes,  that  they  become  the  magazine  and 
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great  repositories  of  grace,  and  instrumental  to  all  designs  of 
virtue. 

3.  For  the  understanding  is  not  to  consider  the  matter  of 
any  meditation  in  itself,  or  as  it  determines  in  natural  excel- 
lencies or  unworthiness  respectively,  or  with  a  purpose  to 
furnish  itself  with  notion  and  riches  of  knowledge  ;  for  that 
is  like  the  winter  sun  :  it  shines,  but  warms  not ;  but  in  such 
order  as  themselves  are  put  in  the  designations  of  theology, 
in  the  order  of  Divine  laws,  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  and  as 
they  have  influence  upon  holiness :  for  the  understanding 
here  is  something  else  besides  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
soul,  it  is  the  spirit ;  that  is,  it  is  celestial  in  its  application, 
as  it  is  spiritual  in  its  nature ;  and  we  may  understand  it  well 
by  considering  the  beatifical  portions  of  soul  and  body  in  their 
future  glories.  For  therefore,  even  our  bodies  in  the  resur- 
rection shall  be  spiritual,  because  the  operation  of  them  shall 
be  in  order  to  spiritual  glories,  and  their  natural  actions  (such 
as  are  seeing  and  speaking)  shall  have  a  spiritual  object  and 
supernatural  end ;  and  here,  as  we  partake  of  such  excel- 
lencies and  co-operate  to  such  purposes,  men  are  more  or  less 
spiritual.  And  so  is  the  understanding  taken  from  its  first 
and  lowest  ends  of  resting  in  notion  and  ineffective  contem- 
plation, and  is  made  spirit ;  that  is,  wholly  ruled  and  guided 
by  God's  Spirit  to  supernatural  ends  and  spiritual  employ- 
ments ;  so  that  it  understands  and  considers  the  motions  of 
the  "  heavens,  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  the  prodigies  and 
alterations  in  the  firmament,  to  demonstrate  his  handy  work ; 
it  considers  the  excellent  order  of  creatures,  that  we  may  not 
disturb  the  order  of  creation,  or  dissolve  the  golden  chain  of 
subordination.  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  and  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  studied  the  heavens,  to  search  out  their  natural 
causes  and  production  of  bodies ;  the  wiser  Chaldees  and 
Assyrians  studied  the  same  things,  that  they  might  learn 
their  influences  upon  us,  and  make  predictions  of  contin- 
gencies; the  more  moral  Egyptian  described  his  theorems 
in  hieroglyphics  and  fantastic  representments,  to  teach  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  economy,  and  other  prudences  of  morality 
and  secular  negotiation:  but  the  same  philosophy,  when 
it  is  made  Christian,  considers  as  they  did,  but  to  greater 
purposes,  even  that  from  the  book  of  the  creatures  we  may 
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glorify  the  Creator,  and  hence  derive  arguments  of  worship 
and  religion  :  this  is  Christian  philosophy. 

4.  I  instance  only  in  considerations  natural  to  spiritual 
purposes  ;  but  the  same  is  the  manner  in  all  meditation, 
whether  the  matter  of  it  be  nature  or  revelation.  For  if  we 
think  of  hell,  and  consider  the  infinity  of  its  duration,  and 
that  its  flames  last  as  long  as  God  lasts,  and  thence  con- 
jecture, upon  the  rules  of  proportion,  why  a  finite  creature 
may  have  an  infinite,  unnatural  duration ;  or  think  by  what 
ways  a  material  fire  can  torment  an  immaterial  substance ;  or 
why  the  devils,  who  are  intelligent  and  wise  creatures,  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  hate  God,  from  whom  they  know  every 
rivulet  of  amability  derives ;  this  is  to  3tudy,  not  to  meditate : 
for  meditation  considers  any  thing,  that  may  best  make  us  to 
avoid  the  place,  and  to  quit  a  vicious  habit,  or  master  and 
rectify  an  untoward  inclination,  or  purchase  a  virtue,  or 
exercise  one  :  so  that  meditation  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing put  to  the  right  use. 

5.  For  the  holy  Jesus,  coming  to  redeem  us  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  did  it,  by  lifting  us  up  out  of  the  puddles  of 
impurity  and  the  unwholesome  waters  of  vanity ;  "  he  re- 
deemed us  from  our  vain  conversation ;"  and  our  understand- 
ings had  so  many  vanities,  that  they  were  made  instruments 
of  great  impiety.  The  unlearned  and  ruder  nations  had  fewer 
virtues ;  but  they  had  also  fewer  vices  than  the  wise  empires, 
that  ruled  the  world  with  violence  and  wit  together.  The 
softer  Asians*  had  lust  and  intemperance  in  a  full  chalice ; 
but  their  understandings  were  ruder  than  the  finer  Latins ; 
for  these  men's  understandings  distilled  wickedness  as  through 
a  limbeck,  and  the  Romans  drank  spirits  and  the  sublimed 
quintessences  of  villany ;  whereas  the  other  made  themselves 
drunk  with  the  lees  and  cheaper  instances  of  sin :  so  that  the 
understanding  is  not  an  idle  and  useless  faculty ;  but  naturally 
drives  to  practice,  and  brings  guests  into  the  inward  cabinet 
of  the  will,  and  there  they  are  entertained  and  feasted.  And 
those  understandings,  which  did  not  serve  the  baser  end  of 
vices,  yet  were  unprofitable  for  the  most  part,  and  furnished 
their  inward  rooms  with  glasses  and  beads,  and  trifles  fit  for 
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an  American  mart.  From  all  these  impurities  and  vanities, 
Jesus  hath  redeemed  all  his  disciples,  and  not  only  thrown 
out  of  his  temples  all  the  impure  ritea  of  Flora  and  Cybele, 
but  also  the  trifling  and  unprofitable  ceremonies  of  the  more 
sober  deities ;  not  only  vices,  but  useless  and  unprofitable 
speculations ;  and  hath  consecrated  our  head  into  a  temple, 
our  understanding  to  spirit,  our  reason  to  religion,  our  study 
to  meditation :  and  this  is  the  first  part  of  the  sanctification 
of  our  spirit. 

6.  And  this  was  the  cause,  holy  Scripture  commands  the 
duty  of  meditation  in  proportion  still  to  the  excellencies  of 
piety  and  a  holy  life,  to  which  it  is  highly  and  aptly  instru- 
mental.    "  Blessed  is  the  man,  that  meditates  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  day  and  night b."     And  the  reason  of  the  proposi* 
tion,  and  the  use  of  the  duty,  is  expressed  to  this  purpose : 
"  Thy  words  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  should  not  sin 
against  theec."     The  placing  and  fixing  those  Divine  con- 
siderations in  our  understandings,  and  hiding  them  there,  are 
designs  of  high  Christian  prudence,  that  they,  with  advan- 
tage, may  come  forth  in  the  expresses  of  a  holy  life.     For 
what  in  the  world  is  more  apt  and  natural  to  produce  humi- 
lity, than  to  meditate  upon  the  low  stoopings  and  descents  of 
the  holy  Jesus,  to  the  nature  of  a  man,  to  the  weaknesses  of 
a  child,  to  the  poverties  of  a  stable,  to  the  ignobleness  of  a 
servant,  to  the  shame  of  the  cross,  to  the  pains  of  cruelty,  to 
the  dust  of  death,  to  the  title  of  a  sinner,  and  to  the  wrath  of 
God?    By  this  instance,  poverty  is  made  honourable,  and 
humility  is  sanctified  and  made  noble,  and  the  contradictions 
of  nature  are  amiable,  and  fitted  for  a  wise  election.     Thus 
hatred  of  sin,  shame  of  ourselves,  confusion  at  the  sense  of 
human  misery,  the  love  of  God,  confidence  in  his  promises, 
desires  of  heaven,  holy  resolutions,  resignation  of  our  own 
appetites,  conformity  to  Divine  will,  oblations  of  ourselves, 
repentance  and  mortification,  are  the  proper  emanations  from 
meditation  of  the  sordidness  of  sin,  our  proneness  to  it,  our 
daily  miseries  as  issues  of  Divine  vengeance,  the  glories  of 
God,  his  infinite  unalterable  veracity,  the  satisfactions  in  the 
vision  of  God,  the  rewards  of  piety,  the  rectitude  of  the  laws 
of  God,  and  perfection  of  his  sanctions,  God's  supreme  and 
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paternal  dominion,  and  bis  certain  malediction  of  sinners : 
and  when  any  one  of  these  considerations  is  taken  to  pieces, 
and  so  placed  in  the  rooms  of  application,  that  a  piece  of 
duty  is  conjoined  to  a  piece  of  the  mystery,  and  the  whole 
office  to  the  purchase  of  a  grace,  or  the  extermination  of  a 
vice,  it  is  like  opening  our  windows  to  let  in  the  sun  and  the 
wind ;  and  holiness  is  as  proportioned  an  effect  to  this  prac- 
tice, as  glory  is  to  a  persevering  holiness,  by  way  of  reward 
and  moral  causality. 

7.  For  all  the  affections,  that  are  in  man,  are  either  natu- 
ral, or  by  chance,  or  by  the  incitation  of  reason  and  discourse. 
Our  natural  affections  are  not  worthy  the  entertainments  of  a 
Christian ;  they  must  be  supernatural  and  divine,  that  put  us 
into  the  hopes  of  perfection  and  felicities :  and  these  other, 
that  are  good,  unless  they  come  by  meditation,  they  are  but 
accidental,  and  set  with  the  evening  sun.  But  if  they  be 
produced  upon  the  strengths  of  pious  meditation,  they  are  as 
perpetual  as  they  are  reasonable,  and  excellent  in  proportion 
to  the  piety  of  the  principle.  A  garden,  that  is  watered  with 
short  and  sudden  showers,  is  more  uncertain  in  its  fruits  and 
beauties,  than  if  a  rivulet  waters  it  with  a  perpetual  distilling 
and  constant  humectation  :  and  just  such  are  the  short 
emissions  and  unpremeditated  resolutions  of  piety,  begotten 
by  a  dash  of  holy  rain  from  heaven,  whereby  God  sometimes 
uses  to  call  the  careless  but  to  taste  what  excellencies  of  piety 
they  neglect ;  but  if  they  be  not  produced  by  the  reason  of 
religion,  and  the  philosophy  of  meditation,  they  have  but  the 
life  of  a  fly  or  a  tall  gourd  ;  they  come  into  the  world,  only 
to  say  they  had  a  being ;  you  could  scarce  know  their  length, 
but  by  measuring  the  ground  they  cover  in  their  fall. 

8.  For  since  we  are  more  moved  by  material  and  sensible 
objects  than  by  things  merely  speculative  and  intellectual, 
and  generals,  even  in  spiritual  things,  are  less  perceived  and 
less  motive  than  particulars ;  meditation  frames  the  under- 
standing part  of  religion  to  the  proportions  of  our  nature  and 
our  weakness,  by  making  some  things  more  circumstantiate 
and  materia],  and  the  more  spiritual  to  be  particular,  and 
therefore  the  more  applicable  :  and  the  mystery  is  made  like 
the  Gospel  to  the  apostles  :  "  Our  eyes  do  see,  and  our  ears 
do  hear,  and  our  hands  do  handle,  thus  much  of  the  word  of 
life/'  as  is  prepared  for  us  in  the  meditation. 
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9.  First :  And,  therefore,  every  wise  person,  that  intends 
to  furnish  himself  with  affections  of  religion,  or  detestation 
against  a  vice,  or  glorifications  of  a  mystery,  still  will  propor- 
tion the  mystery,  and  fit  it  with  such  circumstances  of  fancy 
and  application,  as,  by  observation  of  himself,  he  knows 
aptest  to  make  impression.  It  was  a  wise  design  of  Mark 
Antony,  when  he  would  stir  up  the  people  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Caesar ;  he  brought  his  body  to  the  pleading-place, 
he  shewed  his  wounds,  held  up  the  reut  mantle,  and  shewed 
them  the  garment,  that  he  put  on  that  night,  in  which  he 
beat  the  Nervii ;  that  is,  in  which  he  won  a  victory,  for  which 
his  memory  was  dear  to  them  ;  he  shewed  them  that  wound, 
which  pierced  his  heart,  in  which  they  were  placed  by  so  dear 
a  love,  that  he  made  them  his  heirs,  and  left  to  their  public 
use  places  of  delight  and  pleasure  :  and  then  it  was  natural, 
when  he  had  made  those  things  present  to  them,  which  had 
once  moved  their  love  and  his  honour,  that  grief  at  the  loss 
of  so  honourable  and  so  loved  a  person  should  succeed  ;  and 
then  they  were  lords  of  all ;  their  sorrow  and  revenge  seldom 
slept  in  two  beds.  And  thus  holy  meditation  produces  the 
passions  and  desires  it  intends ;  it  makes  the  object  present 
and  almost  sensible  ;  it  renews  the  first  passions  by  a  fiction 
of  imagination ;  it  passes  from  the  paschal  parlour  to  Cedrou, 
it  tells  the  drops  of  sweat,  and  measures  them,  and  finds  them 
as  big  as  drops  of  blood,  and  then  conjectures  at  the  great- 
ness of  our  sins ;  it  fears  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  agonies,  it 
hears  his  groans,  it  spies  Judas's  lantern  afar  off,  it  follows 
Jesus  to  Gabbatha,  and  wonders  at  his  innocence  and  their 
malice,  and  feels  the  strokes  of  the  whip,  and  shrinks  the 
head,  when  the  crown  of  thorns  is  thrust  hard  upon  his  holy 
brows ;  and,  at  last,  goes  step  by  step  with  Jesus,  and  carries 
part  of  the  cross,  and  is  nailed  fast  with  sorrow  and  compas- 
sion, and  dies  with  love.  For  if  the  soul  be  the  principle  of  its 
own  actions,  it  can  produce  the  same  effects  by  reflex  acts  of 
the  understanding,  when  it  is  assisted  by  the  imaginative  part, 
as  when  it  sees  the  thing  acted :  only  let  the  meditation  be 
as  minute,  particular,  and  circumstantiate,  as  it  may;  for  a 
widow,  by  representing  the  caresses  of  her  dead  husband's 
love,  produces  sorrow,  and  the  new  affections  of  a  sad  endear- 
ment. It  is  too  sure,  that  the  recalling  the  circumstances  of 
a  past  impurity  does  re-enkindle  the  flame,  and  entertain  the 
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fancy  with  the  burnings  of  an  impure  fire ;  and  this  happens, 
not  by  any  advantages  of  vice,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  the  efficacy  of  circumstances.  So  does  holy  meditation 
produce  those  impresses  and  signatures,  which  are  the  proper 
effects  of  the  mystery,  if  presented  in  a  right  line  and  direct 
representation. 

10.  Secondly :  He  that  means  to  meditate  in  the  best 
order  to  the  productions  of  piety,  must  not  be  inquisitive  for 
the  highest  mysteries ;  but  the  plainest  propositions  are  to 
him  of  the  greatest  use  and  evidence.  For  meditation  is  the 
duty  of  all ;  and  therefore  God  hath  fitted  such  matter  for  it, 
which  is  proportioned  to  every  understanding ;  and  the  great- 
est mysteries  of  Christianity  are  plainest,  and  yet  most  fruitful 
of  meditation,  and  most  useful  to  the  production  of  piety. 
High  speculations  are  as  barren  as  the  tops  of  cedars ;  but 
the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  are  fruitful  as  the  vallies  or 
the  creeping  vine.  For  know,  that  it  is  no  meditation,  but  it 
may  be  an  illusion,  when  you  consider  mysteries  to  become 
more  learned,  without  thoughts  of  improving  piety.  Let  your 
affections  be  as  high,  as  they  can  climb  towards  God,  so  your 
considerations  be  humble,  fruitful,  and  practically  mysterious. 
"  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest,"  said  David.  The  wings  of  an  eagle  would 
have  carried  him  higher,  but  yet  the  innocent  dove  did  fur- 
nish him  with  the  better  emblem  to  represent  his  humble 
design;  and  lower  meditations  might  sooner  bring  him  to 
rest  in  God.  It  was  a  saying  of  iEgidius,  "  that  an  old  and 
a  simple  woman,  if  she  loves  Jesus,  may  be  greater  than  was 
brother  Bonaventure."  Want  of  learning,  and  disability  to 
consider  great  secrets  of  theology,  does  not  at  all  retard  our 
progress  to  spiritual  perfections ;  love  to  Jesus  may  be  better 
promoted  by  the  plainer  understandings  of  honest  and  unlet- 
tered people,  than  by  the  finer  and  more  exalted  speculations 
of  great  clerks,  that  have  less  devotion.  For  although  the 
way  of  serving  God  by  the  understanding  be  the  best  and 
most  lasting,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  the  understanding  should 
be  dressed  with  troublesome  and  laborious  notions :  the  rea- 
son, that  is  in  religion,  is  the  surest  principle  to  engage  our 
services,  and  more  perpetual  than  the  sweetnesses  and  the 
motives  of  affection ;  but  every  honest  man's  understanding 
is  then  best  furnished  with  the  discourses  and  the  reasonable 
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parts  of  religion,  when  he  knows  those  mysteries  of  religion, 
upon  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  build  a  holy  life,  and 
the  superstructures  of  piety ;  those  are  the  best  materials  of 
his  meditation. 

11.  So  that  meditation  is  nothing  else  but  the  using  of  all 
those  arguments,  motives,  and  irradiations,  which  God  in- 
tended to  be  instrumental  to  piety.  It  is  a  composition  of 
both  ways;  for  it  stirs  up  our  affections  by  reason  and  the 
way  of  understanding,  that  the  wise  soul  may  be  satisfied  in 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  and  the  affectionate  may  be 
entertained  with  the  sweetnesses  of  holy  passion ;  that  our 
judgment  be  determined  by  discourse,  and  our  appetites  made 
active  by  the  caresses  of  a  religious  fancy*  And,  therefore, 
the  use  of  meditation  is,  to  consider  any  of  the  mysteries  of 
religion  with  purposes  to  draw  from  it  rules  of  life,  or  affec- 
tions to  virtue,  or  detestation  of  vice ;  and  from  hence  the 
man  rises  to  devotion,  and  mental  prayer,  and  intercourse 
with  God ;  and,  after  that,  he  rests  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
beatitude,  and  is  swallowed  up  with  the  comprehensions  of 
love  and  contemplation.  These  are  the  several  degrees  of 
meditation.  But  let  us  first  understand  that  part  of  it,  which, 
is  duty ;  and  then,  if  any  thing  succeed  of  a  middle  condition 
between  duty  and  reward,  we  will  consider  also,  how  that 
duty  is  to  be  performed,  and  how  the  reward  is  to  be  managed, 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  no  illusion :  therefore  I  add  also  this 
consideration. 

12.  Thirdly :  Whatsoever  pious  purposes  and  deliberations 
are  entertained  in  the  act  of  meditation,  they  are  carefully  to 
be  maintained  and  thrust  forward  to  actual  performances,  al- 
though they  were  indefinite  and  indeterminate,  and  no  other 
ways  decreed  but  by  resolutions  and  determinations  of  reason 
and  judgment.  For  God  assists  every  pious  action  according 
to  its  exigence  and  capacity;  and  therefore  blesses  holy 
meditations  with  results  of  reason,  and  prepossessions  dog- 
matically decreeing  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  certain  exercises  in  order  to  the  purchase  of  it. 
He,  then,  that  neglects  to  actuate  such  discourses,  loses  the 
benefit  of  his  meditation ;  he  is  gone  no  farther,  than  when 
he  first  set  out,  and  neglects  the  inspirations  of  the  holy 
Spirit.  For  if,  at  any  time,  it  be  certain,  what  spirit  it  is, 
that  speaks  within  the  soul,  it  is  most  certain,  that  it  is  the 
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good  Spirit,  that  moves  us  to  an  act  of  virtue,  in  order  to 
acquisition  of  the  habit :  and  when  God's  grace  hath  assisted 
us  so  far  in  our  meditation,  that  we  understand  our  duty,  and 
are  moved  with  present  arguments,  if  we  put  not  forth  our 
hand  and  make  use  of  them,  we  do  nothing  towards  our  duty ; 
and  it  is  not  certain,  that  God  will  create  graces  in  us,  as  he 
does  the  soul.  Let  every  pious  person  think  every  conclusion 
of  reason  in  his  meditation  to  have  passed  an  obligation  upon 
him  :  and  if  he  hath  decreed,  that  fasting^  so  often,  and  doing 
so  many  religious  acts,  is  convenient  and  conducing  to  the 
production  of  a  grace  he  is  in  pursuit  of;  let  him  know,  that 
every  such  decree  and  reasonable  proposition  is  the  grace  of 
God,  instrumental  to  piety,  part  of  his  assistance,  and  there- 
fore, in  no  case,  to  be  extinguished. 

13.  Fourthly:   In  meditation,  let  the  understanding  be 
restrained,  and  under  such  prudent  coercion  and  confinement, 
that  it  wander  not  from  one  discourse  to  another,  till  it  hath 
perceived  some  fruit  from  the  first;  either  that  his  soul  be 
instructed  in  a  duty,  or  moved  by  a  new  argument,  or  con- 
firmed in  an  old,  or  determined  to  some  exercise  and  inter- 
medial action  of  religion,  or  hath  broke  out  into  some  prayers 
and  intercourse  with  God,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a 
virtue.     And  this  is  the  mystical  design  of  the  spouse  in  the 
Canticles  of  Solomon:  "  I  adjure  you,  O  you  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  you 
stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  please d."     For  it  is 
lightness  of  spirit  to  pass  over  a  field  of  flowers  and  to  fix 
nowhere,  but  to  leave  it  without  carrying  some  honey  with 
us ;  unless  the  subject  be  of  itself  barren  and  unfruitful,  and 
then  why  was  it  chosen  ?  or  that  it  is  made  so  by  our  indis- 
position, and  then  indeed  it  is  to  be  quitted.     But  (it  is  St. 
Chrysostom's  simile)  as  a  lamb,  sucking  the  breast  of  its  dam 
and  mother,  moves  the  head  from  one  part  to  another,  till  it 
hath  found  a  distilling  fontinel,  and  then  it  fixes,  till  it  be 
satisfied,  or  the  fountain  cease  dropping;  so  should  we,  in 
meditation,  reject  such  materials,  as  are  barren  like  the  tops 
of  hills,   and  fix  upon  such  thoughts,  which  nourish  and 
refresh ;  and  there  dwell,  till  the  nourishment  be  drawn  forth, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  then  temperately  digest. 

4  Cant.  iii.  5. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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14.  Fifthly:  In  meditation,  strive  rather  for  graces* than 
for  gifts,  for  affections  in  the  way  of  virtue  more  than  the 
overflowings  of  sensible  devotion ;  and,  therefore,  if  thou 
findest  any  thing,  by  which  thou  mayest  be  better,  though 
thy  spirit  do  not  actually  rejoice,  or  find  any  gust  or  relish  in 
the  manducation,  yet  choose  it  greedily.  For  although  the 
chief  end  of  meditation  be  affection,  and  not  determinations 
intellectual ;  yet  there  is  choice  to  be  had  of  the  affections ; 
and  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  affections  be  desires  of 
virtue,  or  repudiations  and  aversions  from  something  crimi- 
nal; not  joys  and  transportations  spiritual,  comforts,  and 
complacencies ;  for  they  are  no  part  of  our  duty :  sometimes 
they  are  encouragements,  and  sometimes  rewards ;  sometimes 
they  depend  upon  habitude  and  disposition  of  body,  and  seem 
great  matters,  when  they  have  little  in  them ;  and  are  more 
bodily  than  spiritual,  like  the  gift  of  tears,  and  yearning  of  the 
bowels ;  and  sometimes  they  are  illusions  and  temptations, 
at  which  if  the  soul  stoops  and  be  greedy  after,  they  may 
prove  like  Hippomenes's  golden  apples  to  Atalanta,  retard 
our  course,  and  possibly  do  Some  hazard  to  the  whole  race. 
And  this  will  be  nearer  reduced  to  practice,  if  we  consider 
the  variety  of  matter,  which  is  fitted  to  the  meditation  in 
several  states  of  men  travelling  towards  heaven. 

15.  For  the  first  beginners  in  religion  are  employed  in 
the  mastering  of  their  first  appetites,  casting  out  their  devils, 
exterminating  all  evil  customs,  lessening  the  proclivity  of 
habits,  and  countermanding  the  too  great  forwardness  of 
vicious  inclinations ;  and  this,  which  divines  call  the  purges 
tive  way,  is  wholly  spent  in  actions  of  repentance,  mortifica>» 
tion,  and  self-denial :  and  therefore,  if  a  penitent  person 
snatches  at  comforts,  or  the  tastes  of  sensible  devotion,  his 
repentance  is  too  delicate ;  it  is  but  a  rod  of  roses  and  jessa*- 
mine.  If  God  sees  the  spirit  broken  all  in  pieces,  and  that  it 
needs  a  little  of  the  oil  of  gladness  for  its  support  and  restitu* 
tion  to  the  capacities  of  its  duty,  he  will  give  it ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  designed,  nor  snatched  at  in  the  meditation :  tears 
of  joy  are  not  good  expressions  nor  instruments  of  repent- 
ance ;  we  must  not  "  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles ;"'  no  refreshments  to  be  looked  for  hare,  but  such 
only,  as  are  necessary  for  support ;  and  when  Ood  sees  they 
are,  let  not  us  trouble  ourselves ;  he  will  provide  them.    But 
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the  meditations,  which  are  prompt  to  this  purgative  way  and 
practice  of  first  beginners,  are  not  apt  to  produce  delicacies, 
but  in  the  sequel  and  consequent  of  it.  "  Afterwards  it  brings 
forth  the  pleasant  fruit  of  righteousness,"  but  "  for  the  pre- 
sent,  it  hath  no  joy  in  it,"  no  joy  of  sense,  though  much  satis- 
faction to  reason.  And  such  are  meditations  of  the  fall  of 
angels  and  man,  the  ejection  of  them  from  heaven,  of  our 
parents  from  paradise,  the  horror  and  obliquity  of  sin,  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  severity  of  his  anger,  mortification  of  our 
body  and  spirit,  self-denial,  the  cross  of  Christ,  death,  and 
hell,  and  judgment,  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  the 
insecurities  of  a  sinner,  the  unreasonableness  of  sin,  the 
troubles  of  repentance,  the  worm  and  sting  of  a  burdened 
spirit,  the  difficulties  of  rooting  out  evil  habits,  and  the  utter 
abolition  of  sin  :  if  these  nettles  bear  honey,  we  may  fill  our- 
selves ;  but  such  sweetnesses  spoil  the  operations  of  these 
bitter  potions.  Here,  therefore,  let  your  addresses  to  God, 
and  your  mental  prayers,  be  affectionate  desires  of  pardon, 
humble  considerations  of  ourselves,  thoughts  of  revenge 
against  our  crimes,  designs  of  mortification,  indefatigable 
solicitations  for  mercy,  expresses  of  shame  and  confusion  of 
face ;  and  he  meditates  best  in  the  purgative  way,  that  makes 
these  affections  most  operative  and  high. 

16.  After  our  first  step  is  taken,  and  the  punitive  part  of 
repentance  is  resolved  on,  and  begun,  and  put  forward  into 
good  degrees  of  progress,  we  then  enter  into  the  illuminative 
Way  of  religion,  and  set  upon  the  acquist  of  virtues,  and  thg 
purchase  of  spiritual  graces ;  and,  therefore,  our  meditations 
are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  design  of  that  employment : 
such  as  are  considerations  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  examples  of 
saints,  reasons  of  virtue,  means  of  acquiring  them,  designa* 
tions  of  proper  exercises  to  every  pious  habit,  the  eight 
beatitudes,  the  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel,  the  attributes  of  God,  as  they  aire  re- 
vealed to  represent  God  to  be  infinite,  and  to  make  us 
religious,  the  rewards  of  heaven,  excellent  and  select  sen- 
tences of  holy  persons,  to  be  as  incentives  of  piety.  These 
are  the  proper  matter  for  proficients  in  religion.  But  then 
the  affections  producible  from  these  are  love  of  virtue,  desires 
to  imitate  the  holy  Jesus,  affections  to  saints  and  holy  per- 
sons, conformity  of  choice,  subordination  to  God's  will,  elec- 
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tion  of  the  ways  of  virtue,  satisfaction  of  tbe  understanding 
in  the  ways  of  religion,  and  resolutions  to  pursue  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  discomforts  and  persecutions ;  and  our  mental 
prayers  or  intercourse  with  God,  which  are  the  present  ema- 
nations of  our  meditations,  must  be  in  order  to  these  affec- 
tions, and  productions  from  those :  and  in  all  these,  yet  there 
is  safety  and  piety,  and  no  seeking  of  ourselves,  but  designs 
of  virtue  in  just  reason  and  duty  to  God,  and  for  his  sake  j 
that  is,  for  his  commandment.  And  in  all  these  particulars, 
if  there  be  such  a  sterility  of  spirit,  that  there  be  no  end 
served  but  of  spiritual  profit,  we  are  never  the  worse ;  all 
that  God  requires  of  us  is,  that  we  will  live  well,  and  repent 
in  just  measure  and  right  manner ;  and  he  that  doth  so,  hath 
meditated  well. 

17.  From  hence,  if  a  pious  soul  passes  to  affections  of 
greater  sublimity,  and  intimate  and  more  immediate,  abstracted 
and  immaterial  love,  it  is  well ;  only  remember,  that  the  love 
God  requires  of  us,  is  an  operative,  material,  and  communi- 
cative love ;  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments :" 
so  that  still  a  good  life  is  the  effect  of  the  sublimest  medita- 
tion ;  and  if  we  make  our  duty  sure  behind  us,  ascend  up  as 
high  into  the  mountain  as  you  can,  so  your  ascent  may  con- 
sist with  the  securities  of  your  person,  the  condition  of 
infirmity,  and  the  interests  of  your  duty.  According  to  the 
saying  of  Ildefonsus,  "  Our  empty  saying  of  lauds,  and  re- 
citing verses  in  honour  of  his  name,  please  not  God  so  well, 
as  the  imitation  of  him  does  advantage  to  us ;  and  a  devout 
imitator  pleases  the  spouse  better  than  an  idle  panegyric6/9 
Let  your  work  be  like  his,  your  duty  in  imitation  of  his 
precept  and  example,  and  then  sing  praises  as  you  list ;  no 
heart  is  large  enough,  no  voice  pleasant  enough,  no  life  long 
enough,  nothing  but  an  eternity  of  duration  and  a  beatifical 
state  can  do  it  well :  and  therefore  holy  David  joins  them 
both  :  "  Whoso  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth 
me ;  and  to  him,  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  I  will 
shew  the  salvation  of  Godf."    All  thanks  and  praise,  without 

•  Serin.  1.  de  Assumpt.    K«2  h  rm  irprfifojufea*  iroXvrfxiM  rifxft  tU  Sri*  4 
ytnrm,  f!  fxh  futtrk  rw  i&MV  tyorf/uaroc  irprAyero.  A»f*  yk{  *a*  QtmwkUu  «9pr«ry 

rv*miu  etS.—Hiend.  Ncedk.  p.  14. 
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a  right-ordered  conversation,  are  but  the  echo  of  religion,  a 
voice  and  no  substance ;  but  if  those  praises  be  sung  by  a 
heart  righteous  and  obedient,  that  is,  singing  with  the  spirit 
and  singing  with  understanding,  that  is  the  music  God  de- 
lights in. 

18.  Sixthly:  But  let  me  observe  and  press  this  caution: 
It  is  a  mistake,  and  not  a  little  dangerous,  when  people, 
religious  and  forward,  shall  too  promptly,  frequently,  and 
nearly,  spend  their  thoughts  in  consideration  of  Divine  ex- 
cellencies. God  hath  shewn  thee  merit  enough  to  spend  all 
thy  stock  of  love  upon  him  in  the  characters  of  his  power, 
the  book  of  the  creature,  the  great  tables  of  his  mercy,  and 
the  lines  of  his  justice ;  we  have  cause  enough  to  praise  his 
excellencies  in  what  we  feel  of  him,  and  are  refreshed  with 
his  influence,  and  see  his  beauties  in  reflection,  though  we  do 
not  put  our  eyes  out  with  staring  upon  his  face.  To  behold 
the  glories  and  perfections  of  God  with  a  more  direct  intui- 
tion, is  the  privilege  of  angels,  who  yet  cover  their  faces  in 
the  brightness  of  his  presence  :  it  is  only  permitted  to  us  to 
consider  the  back  parts  of  God.  And,  therefore,  those  specu- 
lations are  too  bold  and  imprudent  addresses,  and  minister  to 
danger  more  than  to  religion,  when  we  pass  away  from  the 
direct  studies  of  virtue,  and  those  thoughts  of  God,  which 
are  the  freer  and  safer  communications  of  the  Deity,  which 
are  the  means  of  intercourse  and  relation  between  him  and 
us,  to  those  considerations  concerning  God  which  are  meta- 
physical and  remote,  the  formal  objects  of  adoration  and 
wonder,  rather  than  of  virtue  and  temperate  discourses  :  for 
God  in  Scripture  never  revealed  any  of  his  abstracted  per- 
fections and  remoter  and  mysterious  distances,  but  with  a 
purpose  to  produce  fear  in  us,  and  therefore  to  chide  the 
temerity  and  boldness  of  too  familiar  and  nearer  intercourse. 

19.  True  it  is,  that  every  thing  we  see  or  can  consider, 
represents  some  perfections  of  God ;  but  this  I  mean,  that  no 
man  should  consider  too  much,  and  meditate  too  frequently, 
upon  the  immediate  perfections  of  God,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
intuition,  but  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  creatures  and  in> 
the  ministries  of  virtue  :  and  also,  whenever  God's  perfections 
be  the  matter  of  meditation,  we  should  not  ascend  upwards 
into  him,  but  descend  upon  ourselves,  like  fruitful  vapours 
drawn  up  into  a  cloud,  descending  speedily  into  a  shower^ 
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that  the  effect  of  the  consideration  be  a  design  of  good  life  4 
and  that  our  loves  to  God  be  not  spent  in  abstractions,  but  in 
good  works  and  humble  obedience.  The  other  kind  of  love 
may  deceive  us;  and  therefore  so  may  such  kind  of  con- 
siderations, which  are  its  instrument.  But  this  I  am  now 
more  particularly  to  consider. 

20.  For  beyond  this  I  have  described,  there  is  a  degree 
of  meditation  so  exalted,  that  it  changes  the  very  name,  and 
is  called  contemplation ;  and  it  is  in  the  unitive  way  of  reli- 
gion, that  is,  it  consists  in  unions  and  adherences  to  God ;  it 
is  a  prayer  of  quietness  and  silence,  and  a  meditation  extraor- 
dinary, a  discourse  without  variety,  a  vision  and  intuition  of 
Divine  excellencies,  an  immediate  entry  into  an  orb  of  light, 
and  a  resolution  of  all  our  faculties  into  sweetnesses,  affec-i 
tions,  and  starings  upon  the  Divine  beauty ;  and  is  carried  oil 
to  ecstacies,.  raptures,  suspensions,  elevations,  abstractions, 
and  apprehensions  beatifical.  In  all  the  course  of  virtuous 
meditation,  the  soul  is  like  a  virgin,  invited  to  make  a  matri- 
monial contract ;  it  inquires  the  condition  of  the  person,  his 
estate  and  disposition,  and  other  circumstances  of  amability. 
and  desire:  but  when  she  is  satisfied  with  these  inquiries, 
and  hath  chosen  her  husband,  she  no  more  considers  particu-. 
lars,  but  is  moved  by  his  voice  and  his  gesture,  and  runs  to 
his  entertainment  and  fruition,  and  spends  herself  wholly  in 
affections,  not  to  obtain,  but  enjoy  his  love. 

Thus  it  is  said. 

21.  But  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  discoursed  of,  but  felt : 
and  although,  in  other  sciences,  the  terms  must  first  be 
known,  and  then  the  rules  and  conclusions  scientifical ;  here 
it  is  otherwise:  for  first,  the  whole  experience  of  this  must 
be  obtained,  before  we  can  so  much  as  know  what  it  is ;  and 
the  end  must  be  acquired  first,  the  conclusion  before  the 
premises.  They  that  pretend  to  these  heights,  call  them  the 
secrets  of  the  kingdom;  but  they  are  such,  which  no  man 
can  describe ;  such,  which  God  hath  not  revealed  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospel ;  such,  for  the  acquiring  of  which  there 
are  no  means  prescribed,  and  to  which  no  man  is  obliged, 
and  which  are  not  in  any  man's  power  to  obtain ;  nor  such, 
which  it  is  lawful  to  pray  for  or  desire ;  nor  concerning  which 
we  shall  ever  be  called  to  an  account. 

22.  Indeed,  when  persons  have  been  long  softened  with 
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the  continual  droppings  of  religion,  and  their  spirits  made 
timorous  and  apt  for  impression  by  the  assiduity  of  prayer* 
and  perpetual  alarms  of  death,  and  the  continual  dyings  of 
mortification ;  the  fancy,  which  is  a  very  gteat  instrument  of 
devotion,  is  kept  continually  warm,  and  in  a  disposition  and 
aptitude  to  take  fire,  and  to  flame  out  in  great  ascents  :  and 
when  they  suffer  transportations  beyond  the  burdens  and 
support  of  reason,  they  suffer  they  know  not  what,  and  call  it 
what  they  please ;  and  other  pious  people,  that  hear  talk  of 
it,  admire  that  devotion,  which  is  so  eminent  and  beatified  ;  y> 
(for  so  they  esteem  it,)  and  so  they  come  to  be  called  raptures 
and  ecstacies,  which,  even  amongst  the  apostles,  were  so 
seldom,  that  they  were  never  spoken  of;  for  those  visions, 
raptures,  and  intuitions  of  St.  Stephen,  St  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  John,  were  not  pretended  to  be  of  this  kind  * ;  not 
excesses  of  religion,  but  prophetical  and  intuitive  revelations, 
to  great  and  significant  purposes,  such  as  may  be  and  are 
described  in  story;  but  these  other  cannot:  for  so  Cassian 
reports,  and  commends  a  saying  of  Antony  the  Eremite, 
w  That  is  not  a  perfect  prayer,  in  which  the  votary  does  either  ^ 
understand  himself  or  the  prayer;"  meaning,  that  persons  emi- 
nently religious  were  "  divina  patientes,"  as  Dionysius  Area- 
pagita  said  of  his  master  Hierotheus,  patics  in  devotion,  suf- 
fering ravishments  of  senses  h,  transported  beyond  the  uses  of 
humanity,  into  the  suburbs  of  beatifical  apprehensions :  but 
whether  or  no  this  be  any  thing  besides  a  too  intense  and 
indiscreet  pressure  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  inconveni- 
ences of  understanding,  or  else  a  credulous,  busy,  and  un- 
tamed fancy,  they,  that  think  best  of  it,  cannot  give  a  cer- 
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tainty.  There  are,  and  have  been,  some  religious,  who  have 
acted  madness,  and  pretended  inspirations ;  and  when  these 
are  destitute  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  if  they  resolve  to  serve 
themselves  upon  the  pretences  of  it,  they  are  disposed  to  the 
imitation,  if  not  to  the  sufferings,  of  madness;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  folly  to  call  such  "  Dei  plenos,"  full  of  God,  who 
are  no  better  than  fantastic  and  mad  people. 

23.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that  many  illusions  have  come  in 
the  likeness  of  visions,  and  absurd  fancies  under  the  pretence 
of  raptures ;  and  what  some  have  called  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, hath  been  the  spirit  of  lying;  and  contemplation  hath 
been  nothing  but  melancholy  and  unnatural  lengths;  and 
stillness  of  prayer  hath  been  a  mere  dream  and  hypochon- 
driacal devotion,  and  hath  ended  in  pride  or  despair,  or  some 
sottish  and  dangerous  temptation.  It  is  reported  of  Heron, 
the  monk,  that  having  lived  a  retired,  mortified,  and  religious 
life,  for  many  years  together,  at  last  he  came  to  that  habit  of 
austerity  or  singularity,  that  he  refused  the  festival  refection 
and  freer  meals  of  Easter,  and  other  solemnities,  that  he 
might  do  more  eminently  than  the  rest,  and  spend  his  time 
in  greater  abstractions  and  contemplations ;  but  the  devil, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  melancholy  and 
unsettled  spirit,  gave  him  a  transportation  and  an  ecstacy,  in 
which  he  fancied  himself  to  have  attained  so  great  perfection, 
that  he  was  as  dear  to  God  as  a  crowned  martyr,  and  angels 
would  be  his  security  for  indemnity,  though  he  threw  himself 
to  the  bottom  of  a  well.  He  obeyed  his  fancy  and  tempta- 
tion, did  so,  bruised  himself  to  death,  and  died  possessed 
with  a  persuasion  of  the  verity  of  that  ecstacy  and  trans- 
portation. 

24.  I  will  not  say,  that  all  violences  and  extravagances  of 
a  religious  fancy  are  illusions;  but  I  say,  that  they  are  all 
unnatural,  not  hallowed  by  the  warrant  of  a  revelation, 
nothing  reasonable,  nothing  secure.  I  am  not  sure,  that 
they  ever  consist  with  humility;  but  it  is  confessed,  that 
they  are  often  produced  by  self-love,  arrogancy,  and  the 
great  opinion  others  have  of  us.  I  will  not  judge  the  con- 
dition of  those  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  these 
pxtraordinaries ;  for  I  know  not  the  circumstances,  or  causes, 
.or  attendants,  or  the  effects,  or  whether  the  stories  be  true 
that  mtfce  report  of  them ;  but  I  shall  only  advise,  that  we 
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follow  the  intimation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  "  we  sit 
down  in  the  lowest  place,  till  the  master  of  the  feast  comes, 
and  bids  us  sit  up  higher."  If  we  entertain  the  inward  man 
in  the  purgative  and  illuminative  way,  that  is,  in  actions  of 
repentance,  virtue,  and  precise  duty,  that  is  the  surest  way 
of  uniting  us  to  God,  whilst  it  is  done  by  faith  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that  also  is  love ;  and  in  these  peace  and  safety 
dwell.  And  after  we  have  done  our  work,  it  is  not  discretion 
in  a  servant  to  hasten  to  his  meal,  and  snatch  at  the  refresh- 
ment of  visions,  unions,  and  abstractions ;  but  first  we  must 
gird  ourselves,  and  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  sit  down 
ourselves,  till  we  all  be  called  at  the  great  supper  of  the  • 
Lamb. 

25.  It  was,  therefore,  an  excellent  desire  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  was  as  likely  as  any  to  have  such  altitudes  of  specula- 
tion, if  God  had  really  dispensed  them  to  persons  holy,  fan- 
tastic, and  religious :  "  I  pray  God  grant  to  me  peace  of 
spirit,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  compassionate  others  in  the 
midst  of  my  mirth,  to  be  charitable  in  simplicity,  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  them  that  mourn ; 
and  with  these  I  shall  be  content :  other  exaltations  of  devo- 
tion I  leave  to  apostles  and  apostolic  men ;  the  high  hills  are 
for  the  harts  and  the  climbing  goats ;  the  stony  rocks,  and 
the  recesses  of  the  earth,  for  the  conies."  It  is  more  health- 
ful and  nutritive  to  dig  the  earth,  and  to  eat  of  her  fruits, 
than  to  stare  upon  the  greatest  glories  of  the  heavens,  and 
live  upon  the  beams  of  the  sun :  so  unsatisfying  a  thing  is 
rapture  and  transportation  to  the  soul ;  it  often  distracts  the 
faculties,  but  seldom  does  advantage  piety,  and  is  full  of 
danger  in  the  greatest  of  its  lustre.  If  ever  a  man  be  more 
in  love  with  God  by  such  instruments,  or  more  endeared  to 
virtue,  or  made  more  severe  and  watchful  in  his  repentance, 
it  is  an  excellent  grace  and  gift  of  God;  but  then  this  is 
nothing  but  the  joys  and  comfort  of  ordinary  meditation : 
those  extraordinary,  as  they  have  no  sense  in  them,  so  are  not 
pretended  to  be  instruments  of  virtue,  but  are,  like  Jona- 
than's arrows,  shot  beyond  it,  to  signify  the  danger  the  man 
is  in,  towards  whom  such  arrows  are  shot.  But  if  the  person 
be  made  unquiet,  inconstant,  proud,  pusillanimous,  of  high 
opinion,  pertinacious,  and  confident  in  uncertain  judgments, 
or  desperate,  it  is  certain  they  are  temptations  and  illusions : 
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bo  that,  as  all  our  duty  consists  in  tire  ways  of  repentance 
and  acquist  of  virtue;  so  there  rests  all  our  safety,  and,  by 
consequence,  all  our  solid  joys ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of 
ordinary,  pious,  and  regular  meditations. 

26.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  temptation  like  this,  under 
another  name,  amongst  persons  whose  religion  hath  less  dis- 
course and  more  fancy,  and  that  is  a  familiarity  with  God ; 
which,  indeed,  if  it  were  rightly  understood,  is  an  affection 
consequent  to  the  illuminative  way;  that  is,  an  act  or  an 
effect  of  the  virtue  of  religion  and  devotion,  whieh  consists* 
in  prayers  and  addresses  to  God,  lauds,  and  eucharists,  and 
hymns,  and  confidence  of  coming  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
upon  assurance  of  God's  veracity  and  goodness  infinite :  so 
that  familiarity  with  God,  which  is  an  affection  of  friendship, 
is  the  intercourse  of  giving  and  receiving  blessings  and  graces 
respectively ;  and  it  is  produced  by  a  holy  life,  or  the  being 
in  the  state  of  grace,  and  is  part  of  every  man's  inheritance, 
that  is  a  friend  of  God.  But  when  familiarity  with  God 
shall  be  esteemed  a  privilege  of  singular  and  eminent  persons, 
not  communicated  to  all  the  faithful,  and  is  thought  to  be  an 
admission  to  a  nearer  intercourse  of  secrecy  with  God,  it  is 
an  effect  of  pride,  and  a  mistake  in  judgment  concerning  the 
very  same  thing,  which  the  old  divines  call  the  unitive  way, 
if  themselves  that  claim  it  understood  the  terms  of  art,  and 
the  consequents  of  their  own  intentions. 

27.  Only  I  shall  observe  one  circumstance :  That  famili- 
arity with  God  is  nothing  else  but  an  admission  to  be  of 
God's  family,  the  admission  of  a  servant,  or  a  son  in  minority, 
and  implies  obedience,  duty,  and  fear  on  our  parts  ;  care  and 
providence,  and  love  on  God's  part :  and  it  is  not  the  fa- 
miliarity of  sons,  but  the  impudence  of  proud  equals,  to 
express  this  pretended  privilege  in  even,  unmannerly,  and 
irreverent  addresses  and  discourses :  and  it  is  a  sure  rule, 
that  whatsoever  heights  of  piety,  union,  or  familiarity,  any 
man  pretends  to,  it  is  of  the  devil,  unless  the  greater  the 
pretence  be,  the  greater  also  be  the  humility  of  the  man. 
The  highest  flames  are  the  most  tremulous ;  and  so  are  the 
most  holy  and  eminent  religious  persons  more  full  of  awful- 
ness,  and  fear,  and  modesty,  and  humility :  so  that,  in  true 
divinity  and  right  speaking,  therfc  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
unitive  way  of  religion,  save  only  in  the  effects  of  duty,  obe- 
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dience,  and  the  expresses  of  the  precise  virtue  of  religion. 
Meditations  in  order  to  a  good  life,  let  them  be  as  exalted  as 
the  capacity  of  the  person  and  subject  will  endure,  up  to  the 
height  of  contemplation  ;  but  if  contemplation  comes  to  be 
a  distinct  thing,  and  something  besides  or  beyond  a  distinct 
degree  of  virtuous  meditation,  it  is  lost  to  all  sense,  and 
religion,  and  prudence.  Let  no  man  be  hasty  to  eat  of  the 
fruits  of  paradise,  before  his  time. 

28.  And  now  I  shall  not  need  to  enumerate  the  blessed 
fruits  of  holy  meditation ;  for  it  is  a  grace,  that  is  instru- 
mental to  all  effects,  to  the  production  of  all  virtues,  and  the 
extinction  of  all  vices  ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  inhabitation 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  within  us  is  the  natural  or  proper  emana- 
tion from  the  frequent  exercise  of  this  duty ;  only  it  hath 
something  particularly  excellent,  besides  its  general  influence : 
for  meditation  is  that  part  of  prayer,  which  knits  the  soul  to 
its  right  object,  and  confirms  and  makes  actual  our  intention 
and  devotion.  Meditation  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul,  and  the 
language  of  our  spirit:  and  our  wandering  thoughts  in  prayer 
are  but  the  neglects  of  meditation,  and  recessions  from  that 
duty;  and  according  as  we  neglect  meditation,  so  are  our 
prayers  imperfect ;  meditation  being  the  soul  of  prayer,  and 
the  intention  of  our  spirit.  But,  in  all  other  things,  medita- 
tion is  the  instrument  and  conveyance ;  it  habituates  our 
affections  to  heaven,  it  hath  permanent  content,  it  produces 
constancy  of  purpose,  despising  of  things  below,  inflamed 
desires  of  virtue,  love  of  God,  self-denial,  humility  of  under- 
standing, and  universal  correction  of  our  life  and  manners. 

THE  PRAYER. 

Holy  and  eternal  Jesus,  whose  whole  life  and  doctrine  was  a 
perpetual  sermon  of  holy  life,  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  a 
repository  of  Divine  materials  for  meditation;  give  me 
grace  to  understand,  diligence  and  attention  to  consider, 
care  to  lay  up,  and  carefulness  to  reduce  to  practice,  all 
those  actions,  discourses,  and  pious  lessons,  and  intima- 
tions, by  which  thou  didst  expressly  teach,  or  tacitly  imply, 
or  mysteriously  signify,  our  duty.  Let  my  understanding 
become  as  spiritual  in  its  employment  and  purposes,  as  it 
is  immaterial  in  its  nature  ;  fill  my  memory,  as  a  vessel  of 
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election,  with  remembrances  and  notions  highly  compunc- 
tive,  and  greatly  incentive  of  all  the  parts  of  sanctity.  Let 
thy  Holy  Spirit  dwell  in  my  soul,  instructing  my  know- 
ledge, sanctifying  my  thoughts,  guiding  my  affections, 
directing  my  will  in  the  choice  of  virtue ;  that  it  may  be 
the  great  employment  of  my  life  to  meditate  in  thy  law, 
to  study  thy  preceptive  will,  to  understand  even  the 
niceties  and  circumstantials  of  my  duty;  that  ignorance 

.  may  neither  occasion  a  sin,  nor  become  a  punishment. 
Take  from  me  all  vanity  of  spirit,  lightness  of  fancy,  cu- 
riosity and  impertinency  of  inquiry,  illusions  of  the  devil, 
and  fantastic  deceptions :  let  my  thoughts  be  as  my  reli- 
gion, plain,  honest,  pious,  simple,  prudent,  and  charitable  ; 
of  great  employment  and  force  to  the  production  of  virtues 
and  extermination  of  vice ;  but  suffering  no  transportations 

•  of  sense  and  vanity,  nothing  greater  than  the  capacities  of 
my  soul,  nothing  that  may  minister  to  any  intemperances 
of  spirit ;  but  let  me  be  wholly  inebriated  with  love ;  and 
that  love  wholly  spent  in  doing  such  actions,  as  best  please 
thee,  in  the  conditions  of  my  infirmity  and  the  securities  of 
humility,  till  thou  shalt  please  to  draw  the  curtain,  and 
reveal  thy  interior  beauties,  in  the  kingdom  of  thine  eternal 
glories :  which  grant,  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  O  holy  and 
eternal  Jesu.     Amen. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Death  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  or  the  Babes  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  Flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt. 

1.  All  this  while  Herod  waited  for  the  return  of  the  wise 
men,  that  they  might  give  directions,  w^ere  the  child  did  lie, 
and  his  sword  might  find  him  out,  with  a  certain  and  direct 
execution.  But  "  when  he  saw,  that  he  was  mocked  of  the 
wise  men,  he  was  exceeding  wroth."  For  it  now  began  to 
deserve  his  trouble,  when  his  purposes;  which  were  most 
secret,  began  to  be  contradicted  and  diverted  with  a  pre- 
vention, as  if  they  were  resisted  by  an  all-seeing  and  almighty 
Providence.  He  began  to  suspect,  the  hand  of  Heaven  was 
in  it;   and  saw,  there  was  nothing  for  his  purposes  to  be 
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acted,  unless  he  could  dissolve  the  golden  chain  of  predesti- 
nation. Herod  believed  the  Divine  oracles,  foretelling  that  a 
king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem ;  and  yet  his  ambition 
had  made  him  so  stupid,  that  he  attempted  to  cancel  the 
decree  of  Heaven.  For,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  prophecies, 
why  was  he  troubled  ?  If  he  did  believe  them,  how  could  he 
possibly  hinder  that  event,  which  God  had  foretold,  himself 
would  certainly  bring  to  pass  ? 

2.  And,  therefore,  since  God  already  had  hindered  him 
from  the  executions  of  a  distinguishing  sword,  he  resolved  to 
send  a  sword  of  indiscrimination  and  confusion ;  hoping, 
that  if  he  killed  all  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  this  young 
king's  reign  also  should  soon  determine.  He,  therefore, 
"  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired 
of  the  wise  men."  For  this  execution  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  after  Christ's  nativity,  as  in  all  probability 
we  guess  * ;  not  at  the  two  years*  end,  as  some  suppose :  be- 
cause as  his  malice  was  subtle,  so  he  intended,  it  should  be 
secure  ;  and  though  he  had  been  diligent  in  his  inquiry,  and 
was  near  the  time  in  his  computation,  yet  he,  that  was  never 
sparing  of  the  lives  of  others,  would  now,  to  secure  his  king- 
dom, rather  overact  his  severity  for  some  months,  than,  by 
doing  execution  but  just  to  the  tittle  of  his  account,  hazard 
the  escaping  of  the  Messias. 

3.  This  execution  was  sad,  cruel,  and  universal :  no 
abatements  made  for  the  dire  shriekings  of  the  mothers,  no 
tender-hearted  soldier  was  employed,  no  hard-hearted  person 
was  softened  by  the  weeping  eyes  and  pity- begging  looks  of 
those  mothers,  that  wondered,  how  it  was  possible  any  per- 
son should  hurt  their  pretty  sucklings ;  no  connivances  there, 
no  protections,  or  friendships,  or  considerations,  or  indul- 
gences ;  but  Herod  caused,  that  his  own  child,  which  was  at 
nurse  in  the  coasts  of  Bethlehem,  should  bleed  to  death  : 
which  made  Augustus  Caesar  to  say,  that,  "  in  Herod's 
house,  it  were  better  to  be  a  hog  than  a  child b;"  because  the 
custom  of  the  nation  did  secure  a  bog  from  Herod's  knife,  but 

*  Sic  ait  Glossa  ordinaria ;  sed  Oouphrius  in  Fastis  ait  banc  cardem  biennio 
pott  Christum  natum  contigisse. 
k  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
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no  religion  could  secure  his  child.  The  sword,  being  thus 
made  sharp  by  Herod's  commission,  killed  fourteen  thousand 
pretty  babes ;  as  the  Greeks,  in  their  calendar,  and  the  Abys* 
sines  of  Ethiopia,  do  commemorate  in  their  offices  of  liturgy. 
For  Herod,  crafty  and  malicious,  that  is,  perfectly  tyrant*, 
had  caused  all  the  children  to  be  gathered  together ;  which 
the  credulous  mothers,  (supposing  it  had  been  to  take  ac- 
count of  their  age  and  number,  in  order  to  some  taxing,) 
hindered  not,  but  unwittingly  suffered  themselves  and  their 
babes  to  be  betrayed  to  an  irremediable  butchery. 

4.  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that,  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying,  Lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted."  All  the  synonymas  of  sadness  were  little 
enough  to  express  this  great  weeping,  when  fourteen  thou- 
sand mothers,  in  one  day,  saw  their  pretty  babes,  pouring 
forth  their  blood  into  that  bosom,  whence,  not  long  before, 
they  had  sucked  milk  ;  and,  instead  of  those  pretty  smiles, 
which  use  to  entertain  the  fancy  and  dear  affections  of  their 
mothers,  nothing  but  affrighting  shrieks,  and  then  ghastly 
looks.  The  mourning  was  great,  like  "  the  mourning  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  there  was  no  comforter ;"  their  sorrow 
was  too  big  to  be  cured,  till  it  should  lie  down  alone,  and 
rest  with  its  own  weariness. 

5.  But  the  malice  of  Herod  went  also  into  the  hill 
country ;  and  hearing,  that  of  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
great  things  were  spoken,  by  which  he  was  designed  to  a 
great  ministry  about  this  young  prince,  he  attempted  in  him 
also  to  rescind  the  prophecies,  and  sent  a  messenger  of 
death  towards  him ;  but  the  mother's  care  had  been  early 
with  him,  and  sent  him  into  desert  places,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  time  appointed  "  of  his  manifestation  unto 
Israel."  But,  as  the  children  of  Bethlehem  died  in  the  place 
of  Christ,  so  did  the  father  of  the  Baptist  die  for  his  child. 
For  "  Herod  slew  Zacharias  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar,"  because    he  refused  to  betray  his  son  to  the  fury 

e  Qnalis  apod  Lnciannm  describitnr  Tyrannicid.    "ExmVoc  fa  o  twf  <ftot^*» 
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of  that  rabid  bear  *.  Though  some  persons,  very  eminent 
amongst  the  stars  of  the  primitive  church,  report  a  tradition 6, 
that  a  place  being  separated  in  the  temple  for  virgins,  Zacha- 
rias  suffered  the  mother  of  our  Lord  to  abide  there  after  the 
birth  of  her  holy  Son,  affirming  her  still  to  be  a  virgin ;  and 
that  for  this  reason,  not  Herod,  but  the  scribes  and  phariseea, 
did  kill  Zacharias.      * 

6.  Tertullian  reports f,  that  the  blood  of  Zacharias  had  so 
besmeared  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  which  was  the  altar, 
on  which  the  good  old  priest  was  sacrificed,  that  no  art  or 
industry  could  wash  the  tincture  out,  the  dye  and  guilt  being 
both  indelible ;  as  if,  because  God  did  intend  to  exact  of  that 
nation  "  all  the  blood  of  righteous  persons,  from  Abel  to 
Zacharias/9  who  was  the  last  of  the  martyrs  of  the  synagogue, 
he  would  leave  a  character  of  their  guilt  in  their  eyes,  to 
upbraid  their  irreligion,  cruelty,  and  infidelity.     Some  there 
are,  who  affirm  these  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  not  to 
relate  to' any  Zacharias,  who  had  been  already  slain;  but  to 
be  a  prophecy  of  the  last  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the  Jews,  who 
should  be  slain  immediately  before  the  destruction  of  the 
last  temple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  nation.     Certain  it  is, 
that  such  a  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  (if  we  may  believe 
Josephusf,)  was  slain,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  a  little 
before  it  was  destroyed ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  prophecy  and  reproof  here  made  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
that,  (from  Abel  to  Zacharias,)  should  take  in  "  all  the 
righteous  blood  "  from  first  to  last,  till  the  iniquity  was  com- 
plete; and  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  the  blood  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  of  St.  James  their  bishop,  (for  whose  death,  many 
of  themselves  thought,  God  destroyed  their  city,)  should  be 
left  out  of  the  account,  which  yet  would  certainly  be  left  out, 
if  any  other  Zacharias  should  be  meant,  than  he,  whom  they 
last  slew :  and  in  proportion  to  this,  Cyprian  de  Valera  ex* 
pounds  that,  which  we  read  in  the  past  tense,  to  signify  the 
future,  "  ye  slew,"  i.  e.  "  shall  slay;"  according  to  the  style 
often  used  by  prophets,  and  as  the  aorist  of  an  uncertain 
signification  will  bear.     But  the  first  great  instance  of  the 

d  Sic  Chrysost.  et  Petrus  Martyr,  episc.  Alexandr.   Niceph.  et  Cedrenus. 
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Divine  vengeance  for  these  executions,  was  upon  Herod, 
who,  in  very  few  years  after,  was  smitten  of  God  with,  sp 
many  plagues  and  tortures,  that  himself  alone  seemed  like  an 
hospital  of  the  incurabili :  for  he  was  tormented  with  a  soft 
slow  fire,  like  that  of  burning  iron  or  the  cinders  of  yew,  in 
his  body;  in  his  bowels,  with  intolerable  colics  and  ulcers  £ 
in  his  natural  parts,  with  worms ;  in  his  feet,  with  gout ;  in 
his  nerves,  with  convulsions,  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  out 
of  divers  parts  of  his  body  issued  out  so  impure  and  ulcerous 
a  steam,  that  the  loathsomeness,  pain,  and  indignation,  made 
him  once  to  snatch  a  knife,  with  purpose  to  have  killed  him- 
self; but  that  he  was  prevented  by  a  nephew  of  his,  that 
stood  there  in  his  attendance. 

7.  But  as  the  flesh  of  beasts  grows  callous  by  stripes  and 
the  pressure  of  the  yoke  ;  so  did  the  heart  of  Herod,  by  the 
loads  of  Divine  vengeance.  Qod  began  his  hell  here ;  and 
the  pains  of  hell  never  made  any  man  less  impious :  for 
Herod,  perceiving  that  he  must  now  dieh,  first  put  to  death 
his  son  Antipater,  under  pretence,  that  he  would  have 
poisoned  him ;  and  that  the  last  scene  of  his  life  might,  for 
pure  malice  and  exalted  spite,  outdo  all  the  rest,  because 
he  believed  the  Jewish  nation  would  rejoice  at  his  death,  he 
assembled  all  the  nobles  of  the  people,  and  put  them  in 
prison,  giving  in  charge  to  his  sister  Salome,  that,  when  he 
was  expiring  his  last,  all  the  nobility  should  be  slain,  that 
his  death  might  be  lamented  with  a  perfect  and  universal 
sorrow. 

8.  But  God,  that  brings  to  nought  the  counsels  of  wicked 
princes,  turned  the  design  against  the  intendment  of  Herod ; 
for  when  he  was  dead,  and  could  not  call  his  sister  to  account 
for  disobeying  his  most  bloody  and  unrighteous  commands, 
she  released  all  the  imprisoned  and  despairing  gentlemen, 
and  made  the  day  of  her  brother's  death  a  perfect  jubilee, 
a  day  of  joy,  such  as  was  that,  when  the  nation  was  delivered 
from  the  violence  of  Haman,  in  the  days  of  Purim. 

9.  And,  all  this  while,  God  had  provided  a  sanctuary  for 
the  holy  child,  Jesus.  For  God,  seeing  the  secret  purposes 
of  blood,  which  Herod  had,  sent  his  angel1,  "  who  appeared 
to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young 
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Child  and  his  mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there, 
until  I  bring  thee  word  5  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  Child, 
to  destroy  him.  Then  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  Child 
and  his  mother,  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt."  And 
they  made  their  first  abode  in  Hermopolisk,  in  the  country  of 
Thebais;  whither,  when  they  first  arrived,  the  child  Jesus, 
being  by  design  or  providence  carried  into  a  temple,  all  the 
statues  of  the  idol-gods  fell  down,  like  Dagon  at  the  presence 
of  the  ark,  and  suffered  their  timely  and  just  dissolution  and 
dishonour,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  "  Behold, 
the  Lord  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall 
be  moved  at  his  presence1.'9  And  in  the  life  of  the  prophet 
Jeremy,  written  by  Epiphanius,  it  is  reported,  "  that  he  told 
tiie  Egyptian  priests,  that  then  their  idols  should  be  broken 
in  pieces,  when  a  holy  virgin,  with  her  child,  should  enter 
into  their  country :"  which  prophecy  possibly  might  be  the 
cause,  that  the  Egyptians  did,  besides  their  vanities,  worship 
also  an  infant  in  a  manger,  and  a  virgin  in  her  bed. 

10.  From  Hermopolis  to  Maturea  went  these  holy  pil- 
grims, in  pursuance  of  their  safety  and  provisions ;  where,  it 
was  reported,  they  dwelt  in  a  garden  of  balsam,  till  Joseph, 
being,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  (as  it  is  commonly  believed,) 
ascertained  by  an  angel  of  the  death  of  Herod,  and  com- 
manded to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  returned.  But  hearing  that  Arche- 
laus  did  reign  in  the  place  of  his  father,  and  knowing  that 
the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  Herod  was  hereditary,  or  entailed 
upon  Archelaus,  being  also  warned  to  turn  aside  into  the 
parts  of  Galilee,  which  was  of  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  governed 
indeed  by  one  of  Herod's  sons,  but  not  by  Archelaus,  thither 
he  diverted ;  and  there  that  holy  family  remained  in  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  whence  the  holy  Child  had  the  appellative,  of  a 
Nazarene. 

*  Easeb.  de  Demonstr.  c.  SO.    S.  Athens,  lib.  de  Incarnat.  Verbi* 
PsJladius  in  Vita  S.  Apollon. 

1  Ita.  six.  l.    Dorotheas  in  Synopsi.    PalUd.  in  Vita  Apollon. 
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Ad  SECTION  VI. 

Considerations  upon  the  Death  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Flight 

of  the  Holy  Jesus  into  Egypt. 

1.  Herod,  having  called  the  wise  men,  and  received  in- 
formation of  their  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  child, 
pretended  religion  too,  and  desired  them  to  bring  him  word,' 
when  they  had  found  the  babe,  "  that  he  might  come  and 
worship  him ;"  meaning  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  him,  to  whom 
he  should  pay  his  adoration ;  and,  instead  of  investing  the 
young  Prince  with  a  royal  purple,  he  would  have  stained  his 
swaddling-bands  with  his  blood.  It  is  ever  dangerous,  when: 
a  wicked  prince  pretends  religion ;  his  design  is  then  foulest, 
by  how  much  it  needs  to  put  on  a  fairer  outside  ;  but  it  was 
an  early  policy  in  the  world,  and  it  concerned  men's  interests 
to  seem  religious,  when  they  thought,  that  to  be  so  was  an 
abatement  of  great  designs.  When  Jezebel  designed  the 
robbing  and  destroying  Naboth,  she  sent  to  the  elders  to 
proclaim  a  fast ;  for  the  external  and  visible  remonstrances  of 
religion  leave  in  the  spirits  of  men  a  great  reputation  of  the 
seeming  person,  and  therefore  they  will  not  rush  into  a 
furious  sentence  against  his  actions,  at  least  not  judge  them 
with  prejudice  against  the  man,  towards  whom  they  are  so 
fairly  prepared,  but  do  some  violence  to  their  own  under- 
standing, and  either  disbelieve  their  own  reason,  or  excuse 
the  fact,  or  think  it  but  an  error,  or  a  less  crime,  or  the  inci- 
dences of  humanity;  or," however,  are  so  long  in  decreeing 
against  him,  whom  they  think  to  be  religious,  that  the  rumour 
is  abated,  or  the  stream  of  indignation  is  diverted  by  other 
laborious  arts,  intervening  before  our  zeal  is  kindled ;  and  so 
the  person  is  unjudged,  or,  at  least,  the  design  secured. 

2.  But  in  this,  human  policy  was  exceedingly  infatuated : 
and  though  Herod  had  trusted  his  design  to  no  keeper  but 
himself,  and  had  pretended  fair,  having  religion  for  the  word, 
and  "  called  the  wise  men  privately/'  and  intrusted  them 
with  no  employment  but  a  civil  request,  an  account  of  the 
success  of  their  journey,  which  they  had  no  reason,  or  desire, 
to  conceal ;  yet  his  heart  was  opened  to  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
and  the  sun  was  not  more  visible,  than  his  dark  purpose  was 
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to  God;  and  it  succeeded  accordingly:  the  Child  was  sent 
away,  the  wise  men  warned  not  to  return,  Herod  was  mocked 
and  enraged ;  and  so  his  craft  became  foolish  and  vain :  and 
so  are  all  counsels  intended  against  God,  or  any  thing,  of 
which  he  himself  hath  undertaken  the  protection.  For, 
although  we  understand  not  the  reasons  of  security,  because 
we  see  not  that  admirable  concentring  of  infinite  things  in 
the  Divine  Providence,  whereby  God  brings  his  purposes  to 
act  by  ways  unlooked  for,  and  sometimes  contradictory;  yet 
the  public  and  perpetual  experience  of  the.  world  hath  given 
continual  demonstrations,  that  all  evil  counsels  have  come  to 
nought ;  that  the  succeeding  of  an  impious  design  is  no  ar- 
gument, that  the  man  is  prosperous ;  that  the  curse  is  then 
surest,  when  his  fortune  spreads  the  largest ;  that  the  contra- 
diction and  impossibilities  of  deliverance  to  pious  persons  are 
but  an  opportunity  and  engagement  for  God  to  do  wonders, 
and  to  glorify  his  power,  and  to  exalt  his  mercy,  by  the 
instances  of  miraculous  or  extraordinary  events.  And  as  the 
afflictions,  happening  to  good  men,  are  alleviated  by  the 
jupport  of  God's  good  Spirit ;  and  enduring  them  here,  are 
but  consignations  to  an  honourable  amends  hereafter :  so  the 
succeeding  prosperities  of  fortunate  impiety,  when  they  meet 
with  punishment  in  the  next,  or  in  the  third  age,  or  in  the 
deletion  of  a  people  five  ages  after,  are  the  greatest  argu- 
ments of  God's  providence,  who  keeps  wrath  in  store,  and 
forgets  not  to  "  do  judgment  for  all  them,  that  are  oppressed 
with  wrong."  It  was  laid  up  with  God,  and  was  perpetually 
in  his  eye,  being  the  matter  of  a  lasting,  durable,  and  unre- 
mitted anger. 

3.  But  God  had  care  of  the  holy  Child;  he  sent  his 
angel  to  warn  Joseph,  with  the  Babe  and  his  mother,  to  fly 
into  Egypt.  Joseph  and  Mary  instantly  arise ;  and  without 
inquiry,  how  they  shall  live  there,  or  when  they  shall  return*, 
or  how  be  secured,  or  what  accommodations  they  shall  have 
in  their  journey,  at  the  same  hpur  of  the  night,  begin  the 
pilgrimage  with  the  cheerfulness  of  obedience,  and  the  se- 
curities of  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  hope,  and  the  joys  of 
love,  knowing  themselves  to  be  recompensed  for  all  the 
trouble  they  could  endure  ;  that  they  were  instruments  of  the 
safety  of  the  holy  Jesus;  that  they  then  were  serving  God  ; 
that  they  were  encircled  with  the  securities  of  the  Divine 
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Providence :  and,  in  these  dispositions,  all  places  were  alike ; 
for  every  region  was  a  paradise,  where  they  were  in  company 
With  Jesus.  And,  indeed,  that  man  wants  many  degrees  of 
faith  and  prudence,  who  is  solicitous  for  the  support  of  his 
necessities,  when  he  is  doing  the  commandment  of  God*. 
If  he  commands  thee  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  himself  will  provide 
a  lamb,  or  enable  thee  to  find  one ;  and  he  would  remove 
thee  into  a  state  of  separation,  where  thy  body  needs  no 
supplies  of  provision,  if  he  meant  thou  shouldest  serve  him 
without  provisions.  He  will  certainly  take  away  thy  need, 
or  satisfy  itb;  he  will  feed  thee  himself,  as  he  did  the 
Israelites ;  or  take  away  thy  hunger,  as  he  did  to  Moses ;  or 
send  ravens  to  feed  thee,  as  he  did  to  Elias ;  or  make  chari- 
table people  minister  to  thee,  as  the  widow  to  Elisha ;  or  give 
thee  his  own  portion,  as  he  maintained  the  Levites ;  or  make 
thine  enemies  to  pity  thee,  as  the  Assyrians  did  the  captive 
Jews.  For  whatsoever  the  world  hath,  and  whatsoever  can 
be  conveyed  by  wonder  or  by  providence,  all  that  is  thy 
security  for  provisions,  so  long  as  thou  doest  the  work  of 
God.  And  remember,  that  the  assurance  of  blessing,  and 
health,  and  salvation,  is  not  made  by  doing  what  we  list,  or 
being  where  we  desire,  but  by  doing  God's  will,  and  being  in 
the  place  of  his  appointment.  We  may  be  safe  in  Egypt,  if 
we  be  there  in  obedience  to  God ;  and  we  may  perish  among 
the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  if  we  be  there  by  our  own  election. 

4.  Joseph  and  Mary  did  not  argue  against  the  angel's 
message,  because  they  had  a  confidence  of  their  charge,  who, 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  could  have  destroyed  Herod, 
though  he  had  been  abetted  with  all  the  legions,  marching 
under  the  Roman  eagles ;  but  they,  like  the  two  cherubims 
about  the  propitiatory,  took  the  child  between  them,  and 
fled,  giving  way  to  the  fury  of  persecution,  which  possibly, 
when  the  materials  are  withdrawn,  might  expire,  and  die  like 
fire,  which  else  would  rage  for  ever.  Jesus  fled,  undertook  a 
•ad  journey,  in  which  the  roughness  of  the  ways,  his  own 
tenderness,  the  youth  of  his  mother,  the  old  age  of  his  sup- 
posed father,  the  smallness  of  their  viaticum  and  accommoda- 
tion for  their  voyage,  the  no-kindred  they  were  to  go  to, 
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hopeless  of  comforts  and  exterior  supplies,  were  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty,  and  lesser  strokes  of  the  persecution ; 
things,  that  himself  did  choose  to  demonstrate  the  verity  of 
his  nature,  the  infirmity  of  his  person,  the  humility  of  his 
spirit,  the  austerity  of  his  undertaking,  the  burden  of  his 
charge ;  and  by  which  he  did  teach  us  the  same  virtues,  h$ 
then  expressed,  and  also  consigned  this  permission  to  all  his 
disciples,  in  future  ages,  that  they  also  may  fly  from  their 
persecutors,  when  the  case  is  so,  that  their  work  is  not  done; 
that  is,  they  may  glorify  God  with  their  lives,  more  than  with 
their  death.  And  of  this  they  are  ascertained  by  the  argu- 
ments of  prudent  account :  for  sometimes  we  are  called  to 
glorify  Ood  by  dying,  and  the  interest  of  the  church  and  the 
faith  of  many  may  be  concerned  in  it ;  then  we  must  abide 
by  it.  In.  other  cases  it  is  true,  that  Demosthenes  said,  in 
apology  for  his  own  escaping  from  a  lost  field,  "  A  man  that 
runs  away,  may  fight  again0."  And  St.  Paul  made  use  of  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  to  rescue  him  from  the  treachery  of  the 
Jewish  rulers ;  and  of  a  basket,  to  escape  from  the  inquisition 
of  the  governor  of  Damascus ;  and  the  primitive  Christians, 
of  grots  and  subterraneous  retirements  ;  and  St.  Athanasius, 
of  a  fair  lady's  house  ;  and  others,  of  deserts  and  graves ;  as 
knowing  it  was  no  shame  to  fly,  when  their  Master  himself 
had  fled,  that  his  time  and  his  work  might  be  fulfilled ;  and, 
when  it  was,  he  then  laid  his  life  down. 

5.  It  is  hard  to  set  down  particular  rules,  that  may  in- 
definitely guide  all  persons,  in  the  stating  of  their  own  case ; 
because  all  things,  that  depend  upon  circumstances,  are  alter- 
able unto  infinite.  But  as  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  thp 
church  are  the  great  considerations  to  be  carried  before  us  all 
the  way,  and  in  proportions  to  them  we  are  to  determine  antf 
judge  our  questions ;  so  also  our  infirmities  are  allowable  in 
the  scrutiny  :  for  I  doubt  not,  but  God  intended  it  a  mercy, 
and  a  compliance  with  human  weakness,  when  he  gave  us 
this  permission,  as  well  as  it  was  a  design  to  secure  the 
oppprtunities  of  his  service,  and  the  consummation  of  his 
own  work  by  us.  And  since  our  fears,  and  the  incommodi- 
ties  of  flight,  and  the  sadness  of  exile,  and  the  insecurities 
and  inconveniences  of  a  strange  and  new  abode,  are  part  qf 
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the  persecution ;  provided  that  God's  glory  be  not  certainly 
and  apparently  neglected,  nor  the  church  evidently  scan- 
dalized by  our  flight;  all  interpretations  of  the  question  in 
favour  of  ourselves,  and  the  declension  of  that  part,  which 
may  tempt  us  to  apostacy,  or  hazard  our  confidence,  and  the 
choosing  the  lesser  part  of  the  persecution,  is  not  against  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  always  hath  in  it  less  glory,  but  oftentimes 
more  security. 

6.  But  thus  far  Herod's  ambition  transported  him,  even 
to  resolutions  of  murder  of  the  highest  person,  the  most 
glorious  and  the  most  innocent  upon  earth ;  and  it  represents 
that  passion  to  be  the  most  troublesome  and  vexatious  thing, 
that  can  afflict  the  sons  of  men.  Virtue  hath  not  half  so 
much  trouble  in  it;  it  sleeps  quietly,  without  startings  and 
'affrighting  fancies;  it  looks  cheerfully;  smiles  with  much 
serenity ;  and,  though  it  laughs  not  often,  yet  it  is  ever  de- 
lightful in  the  apprehensions  of  some  faculty;  it  fears  no 
man,  nor  no  thing,  nor  is  it  discomposed ;  and  hath  no  con- 
cernments in  the  great  alterations  of  the  world,  and  enter- 
tains death  like  a  friend,  and  reckons  the  issues  of  it  as  the 
greatest  of  its  hopes :  but  ambition  is  full  of  distractions ;  it 
teems  with  stratagems,  as  Rebecca  with  struggling  twins ; 
and  is  swelled  with  expectation,  as  with  a  tympany;  and 
sleeps  sometimes,  as  the  wind  in  a  storm,  still  and  quiet  for 
a  minute,  that  it  may  burst  out  into  an  impetuous  blast,  till 
the  cordage  of  his  heart-strings  crack ;  fears,  when  none  is 
nigh ;  and  prevents  things,  which  never  had  intention ;  and 
falls  under  the  inevitability  of  such  accidents,  which  either 
could  not  be  foreseen,  or  not  prevented.  It  is  an  infinite 
labour  to  make  a  man's  self  miserable ;  and  the  utmost  ao 
quist  is  so  goodly  a  purchase,  that  he  makes  his  days  full  of 
sorrow,  to  enjoy  the  troubles  of  a  three  years'  reign ;  for 
Herod  lived  but  three  years,  or  five  at  the  most,  after  the 
flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt.  And  therefore  there  is  no  greater 
unreasonableness  in  the  world,  than  in  the  designs  of  am- 
bition :  for  it  makes  the  present  certainly  miserable,  un- 
satisfied, troublesome,  and  discontent,  for  the  uncertain 
acquist  of  an  honour,  which  nothing  can  secure ;  and,  besides 
a  thousand  possibilities  of  miscarrying,  it  relies  upon  no 
greater  certainty  than  our  life ;  and,  when  we  are  dead,  all  the 
world  sees,  who  was  the  fool.    But  it  is  a  strange  caitiveness 
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and  baseness  of  disposition  of  men,  so  furiously  and  un- 
Batiably  to  run  after  perishing  and  uncertain  interests,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  reason  and  religion  of  the-world ;  and  yet 
to  have  no  appetite  to  such  excellences,  which  satisfy  reason, 
and  content  the  spirit,  and  create  great  hopes,  and  ennoble 
our  expectation,  and  are  advantages  to  communities  of  men 
and  public  societies,  and  which  all  wise  men  teach,  and  all 
religion  command* 

7.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  how  Herod  vexed  him- 
self extremely  upon  a  mistake d.  The  child  Jesus  was  born  a 
King,  but  it  was  a  King  of  all  the  world ;  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  province,  like  the  weaker  beauties  of  a  torch, 
to  shine  in  one  room ;  but,  like  the  sun,  his  empire  was  over 
all  the  world;  and  if  Herod  would  have  become  but  his  tribu- 
tary, and  paid  him  the  acknowledgments  of  his  Lord,  he 
should  have  had  better  conditions  than  under  Caesar,  and  yet 
have  been  as  absolute  in  his  own  Jewry  as, he  was  before6: 
"  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;"  and  he,  that  gives 
heavenly  kingdoms  to  aU  his  servants,  would  not  have  stooped 
£o  have  taken  up  Herod's  petty  coronet.  But  as  it  is  a  very 
•vanity,  which  ambition  seeks,  so  it  is  a  shadow,  that  disturbs 
and  discomposes  all  its  motions  and  apprehensions. 

8.  And  the  same  mistake  caused  calamities  to  descend 
upon  the  church ;  for  some  of  the  persecutions  commenced 
upon  pretence,  Christianity  was  an  enemy  to  government: 
but  the  pretence  was  infinitely  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
had  the  fate  oT  senseless  allegations,  it  disbanded  presently; 
for  no  external  accident  did  so  incorporate  the  excellency  of 
Christ's  religion  into  the  hearts  of  men,  as  the  innocency  of 
the  men,  their  inoffensive  deportment,  the  modesty  of  their 
designs,  their  great  humility  and  obedience,  a  life  expressly 
in  enmity  and  contestation  against  secular  ambition.  And  it 
is  to  be-  feared,  that  the  mingling  human  interests  with 
Teligion,  will  deface  the  image  Christ  hath  stamped  upon  it. 

d  Dubia  pro  certis  solent  timere  reges.—  Senec.  CEdip.  700. 
e  Hostis  Herodcs  impie, 

Christum  venire  quid  times? 

Nod  anferet  terrestria, 

Qui  regna  dat  coelcstia. 

Qui  sceptra  duro  sacvus  imperio  regit, 

Timet  tiiucntes,  mctus  in  aiituoiem  cadit.— Senec.  CEdip.  705. 
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Certain  it  is,  the  metal  is  much  abated  by  so  impure  alloy, 
while  the  Christian  prince  serves  his  end  of  ambition,  and 
bears  arms  upon  his  neighbour's  country,  for  the  service  of 
religion,  making  Christ's  kingdom  to  invade  Herod's  rights : 
and,  in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  secular  interests  have  so  deep 
a:  portion,  that  there  are  snares  laid  to  tempt  a  persecution, 
and  men  are  invited  to  sacrilege f,  while  the  revenues  of  a 
church  are  a  fair  fortune  for  a  prince.  I  make  no  scruple  to 
find. fault  with  painters,  that  picture  the  poor  saints  with  rich 
garments ;  for,  though  they  deserved  better,  yet  they  had  but 
poqr  ones  :  and  some  have  been  tempted  to  cheat  the  saint, 
not  out  of  ill-will  to  his  sanctity,  but  love  to  his  shrine,  and 
to  the  beauty  of  the  clothes,  with  which  some  imprudent  per- 
sons have,  of  old  time,  dressed  their  images.  So  it  is  in  the 
fate  of  the  church ;  persecution  and  the  robes  of  Christ  were 
her  portion  and  her  clothing ;  and  when  she  is  dressed  up  in 
gawdy  fortunes,  it  is  no  more  than  she  deserves;  but  yet 
sometimes  it  is  occasion,  that  the  devil  cheats  her  of  her 
holiness,  and  the  men  of  the  world  sacrilegiously  cheat  her  of 
her  riches :  and  then,  when  God  hath  reduced  her  to  that 
poverty,  he  first  promised  and  intended  to  her,  the  persecu- 
tion ceases,  and  sanctity  returns,  and  God  curses  the  sacri- 
lege, and  stirs. up  men's  minds  to  religious  donatives;  and  all 
is  well,  till  she  grows  rich  again.  And  if  it  be  dangerous  in 
any  man  to.  be  rich,  and  discomposes  his  steps  in  his  journey 
tp  eternity;  it  is  not  then  so  proportionable  to  the  analogy  of 
.Christ's  poverty,  and  tfre  inheritance  of  the  church,  to  be 
sedulous  in  acquiring  great  temporalities,  and  putting  princes 
in  jealousy,  and  states  into  care  for  securities,  lest  all  the 
temporal  should  run  into  ecclesiastical  possession. 

.  9.  If  the  chujrcb  have,  by  the  active  piety  of  a  credulous, 
a  pious,  and  less  observant  age,  been  endowed  with  great 
possessions,  she  hath  rules  enough,  and  poor  enough,  and 
necessities  enough  to  dispend,  what  she  hath,  with  advan- 
tages to  religion :  but  then  all  she  gets  by  it  is,  the  trouble 
of  an  unthankful,  a  suspected,  and  unsatisfying  dispensation ; 
and  the  church  is  made,  by  evil  persons,  a  scene  of  ambition 

r  Km  n  riv  v^or^ofxkvon  oroXvriXiut  T*/u.n  tU  ©tiv  oC  ylnrdt,  tl  /juh  fMrk  tow  l&itu 
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and  stratagem* ;  and  to  get  a  German  bishoprick  is  to  be  a 
prince ;  and  to  defend  with  niceness  and  suite  of  law  every 
custom  or  lesser  rite,  even  to  the  breach  of  charity  and  the 
scandal  of  religion,  is  called  a  duty :  and  every  single  person 
is  bound  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  quit  his  right  rather  than 
his  charity ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  duty  in  the  church  also,  in 
them,  whose  life  should  be  excellent  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
ample, I  would  fain  know,  if  there  be  not  greater  care  taken 
to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,  than  the  public  charity 
and  the  honour  of  religion  in  the  strict  piety  of  the  clergy ; 
for  as  the  not  engaging  in  suits  may  occasion  bold  people  to 
wrong  the  church,  so  the  necessity  of  engaging  is  occasion  of 
losing  .charity,  and  of  great  scandal.  I  find  not  fault  with 
a  free  revenue  of  the  church ;  it  is,  in  some  sense,  necessary 
to  governors,  and  to  preserve  the  consequents  of  their  autho- 
rity :  but  I  represent,  that  such  things  are  occasion  of  much 
mischief  to  the  church,  and  less  holiness ;  and,  in  all  cases, 
respect  should  be  had  to  the  design  of  Christianity,  to  the 
prophecies  of  Jesus,  to  the  promised  lot  of  the  church,  to  the 
dangers  of  riches,  to  the  excellencies,  and  advantages,  and 
rewards  of  poverty ;  and  if  the  church  have  enough  to  per- 
form all  her  duties  and  obligations  cheerfully,  let  her,  of  all 
societies,  be  soonest  content.  If  she  have  plenty,  let  her  use 
it  temperately  and  charitably ;  if  she  have  not,  let  her  not  be 
querulous  and  troublesome.  But  however  it  would  be  thought 
upon,  that,  though,  in  judging  the  quantum  of  the  church's 
portion,  the  world  thinks  every  thing  too  much,  yet  we  must 
be  careful,  we  do  not  judge  every  thing  too  little ;  and  if  our 
fortune  be  safe  between  envy  and  contempt,  it  is  much  mercy. 
If  it  be  despicable,  it  is  safe  for  ecclesiastics,  though  it  may 
be  accidentally  inconvenient  or  less  profitable  to  others ;  but 
if  it  be  great,  public  experience  hath  made  remonstrance, 
that  it  mingles  with  the  world,  and  dirties  those  fingers, 
which  are  instrumental  in  consecration  and  the  more  solemn 
rites  of  Christianity. 

*  Vide  quae  dixit  Ammian.  Ma  re  ell.  lib.  xvii. ;  et  Epistolas  S.  Gregorii 
M.  lib.  iv.  ep.  3f,  34,  3(J;  ct  lib.  vi.  ep.  SOj  lib.  vii.  iudict.  1,  ep.  30;  et 
Concil.  Africanum,  quo  monitns  est  Cselestinus  papa,  Ne  foniostim  typlmm 
secali  in-  ecclesiam,  quse  lucem  siroplicitatis  et  humilitatis  diem  Deum 
videre  copientibus  praefert,  vidcamur  inducere. 
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10.  Jesus  fled  from  the  persecution ;  as  he  did  not  stand 
it  out,  so  he  did  not  stand  out  against  it.  He  was  careful  to 
transmit  no  precedent  or  encouragement  of  resisting  tyran- 
nous princes,  when  they  offer  violence  to  religion  and  our 
lives.  He  would  not  stand  disputing  for  privileges,  nor 
calling  in  auxiliaries  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  could  have 
spared  him  many  legions  of  angels,  every  single  spirit  being, 
able  to  have  defeated  all  Herod's  power ;  but  he  knew,  it  was 
a  hard  lesson  to  learn  patience,  and  all  the  excuses  in  the 
world  would  be  sought  out  to  discourage  such  a  doctrine,  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  die,  or  lose  all  we  have,  or  suffer 
inconveniences,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant :  we  need  no  authentic 
examples,  much  less  doctrines,  to  invite  men  to  war,  from 
which  we  see  Christian  princes  cannot  be  restrained  with  the 
.engagements  and  peaceful  theorems  of  an  excellent  and  a 
holy  religion,  nor  subjects  kept  from  rebelling  by  the  interests 
,of  all  religions  in  the  world,  nor  by  the  necessities  and  rear 
sonableness  of  obedience,  nor  the  endearments  of  all  public 
•societies  of  men ;  one  word,  or  an  intimation  from  Christ, 
would  have  sounded  an  alarm,  and  put  us  into  postures  of 
-defence,  when  all  Christ's  excellent  sermons,  and  rare  exem- 
plar actions,  cannot  tie  our  hands.  But  it  is  strange  now, 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  Christians  should  be  such 
fighting  people,  or  that  Christian  subjects  should  lift  up  a 
thought  against  a  Christian  prince,  when  they  had  no  intima- 
tion of  encouragement  from  their  Master,  but  many  from  him 
%o  endear  obedience,  and  humility,  and  patience,  and  charity ; 
and  these  four  make  up  the  whole  analogy,  and  represent  the 
.chief  design  and  meaning  of  Christianity,  in  its  moral  consti- 
tution. 

11.  But  Jesus,  when  himself  was  safe,  could  also  have 
secured  the  poor  babes  of  Bethlehem,  with  thousands  of 
diversions  and  avocations  of  Herod's  purposes,  or  by  dia- 
covering  his  own  escape  in  some  safe  manner,  not  unknown 
to  the  Divine  wisdom ;  but  yet  it  did  not  so  please  God. 
He  is  Lord  of  his  creatures,  and  hath  absolute  dominion  over 
our  lives,  and  he  had  an  end  of  glory  to  serve  upon  these 
babes,  and  an  end  of  justice  upon  Herod :  and  to  the  children 
he  made  such  compensation,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  they  were  so  soon  made  stars,  when  they  shone 
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in  their  little  orbs  and  participations  of  eternity :  for  bo  the 
sense  of  the  church h  hath  been,  that  they  having  died  the 
death  of  martyrs,  though  incapable  of  making  the  choice, 
<Sod  supplied  the  defects  of  their  Will  by  his  own  entertain- 
ment of  the  thing ;  that  as  the  misery  and  their  death,  so 
also  their  glorification,  might  have  the  same  author  in  the 
same  manner  of  causality,  even  by  a  peremptory  and  uncon- 
ditioned determination  in  these  particulars.  This  sense  is 
pious,  and  nothing  unreasonable,  considering  that  all  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  make  the  case  particular ;  but  the  imma- 
ture death  of  other  infants  is  a  sadder  story :  for  though  I 
have  no  warrant  or  thought,  that  it  is  ill  with  them  after 
death,  and,  in  what  manner  or  degree  of  well-being  it  is, 
there  is  no  revelation ;  yet  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  the 
securing  of  so  low  a  condition  as  theirs,  in  all  reason,  is  like 
to  be,  will  make  recompense;  or  is  an  equal  blessing  with 
the  possibilities  of  such  an  eternity,  as  is  proposed  to  them, 
who,  in  the  use  of  reason  and  a  holy  life,  glorify  God  with  a 
free  obedience ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  were  no  blessing 
to  live,  till  the  use  of  reason,  and  fools,  and  babes,  were  in 
the  best,  because  in  the  securest,  condition,  and  certain  ex- 
pectation of  equal  glories. 

12.  As  soon  as  Herod  was  dead,  (for  the  Divine  vengeance 
waited  his  own  time  for  his  arrest,)  the  angel  presently  brought 
Joseph  word.  The  holy  family  was  full  of  content  and  indif- 
ferency,  not  solicitous  for  return,  not  distrustful  of  the  Divine 
providence,  full  of  poverty,  and  sanctity,  and  content,  waiting 
God's  time,  at  the  return  of  which  God  delayed  not  to  recal 
them  from  exile;  "  out  of  Egypt  he  called  his  Son,"  and 
directed  Joseph's  fear  and  course,  that  he  should  divert  to  a 
place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Philip,  where  the  heir  of  Herod's 
cruelty,  Archelaus,  had  nothing  to  do.  And  this  very  series 
of  providence  and  care  God  expresses  to  all  his  sons  by 
adoption;  and  will  determine  the  time,  and  set  bounds  to 
every  persecution,  and  punish  the  instruments,  and  ease  our 
pains,  and  refresh  our  sorrows,  and  give  quietness  to  our 
fears,  and  deliverance  from  our  troubles,  and  sanctify  it  all, 

h  JElas  need  am  Uabilis  ad  pngnam,  idonea  exstitit  ad  coronam ;  et  at 
apparcret  inuoccutes  esse  qni  propter  Christum  necantur,  infantia  iunocens 
occisa  est.— S.  Cyprian.  Atueoagoras  dixit  iiifaotes  restirrecturos,  sed  non 
▼eoturos  rb  judicium. 


*J. 
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and  give  a  crown  at  last,  and  all  in  bis  good  time,  if  we  wait 
the  coming  of  the  angel,  and  in  the  mean  time  do  our  duty 
with  care,  and  sustain  our  temporals  with  indifferency :  and, 
in  all  our  troubles  and  displeasing  accidents,  we  may  pall  to 
mind,  that  God,  by  his  holy  and  most  reasonable  providence, 
hath  so  ordered  it,  that  the  spiritual  advantages  we  may 
receive  from  the  holy  use  of  such  incommodities,  are  of  great 
recompense  and  interest;  and  that,  in  such  accidents,  the 
holy  Jesus,  having  gone  before  us  in  precedent,  does  gp 
along  with  us  by  love  and  fair  assistances ;  and  that  makes 
the  present  condition  infinitely  more  eligible,  th?ua  the  great- 
est splendour  of  secular  fortune. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  blessed  and  eternal  God,  who  didst  suffer  thy  holy  Son  to 
fly  from  the  violence  of  an  enraged  prince,  and  didst  choose 
to  defend  him  in  the  ways  of  hip  infirmity  by  hiding  him- 
self, and  a  voluntary  exile ;  be  thou  a  defence  to  all  thy 
faithful  people,  whenever  persecution  arises  against  them ; 
send  them  the  ministry  of  angels  to  direct  them  into  ways 
of  security,  and  let  thy  holy  Spirit  guide  them  ip  the  paths 
of  sanctity,  and  let  thy  providence  continue  in  custody  over 
their  persons,  till  the  times  of  refreshment  and  the  day  of 
redemption  shall  return.  Give,  O  Lord,  to  thy  whole 
church,  sanctity  and  zeal,  and  the  confidences  of  a  holy 
faith,  boldness  of  confession,  humility,  content,  and  re- 
signation of  spirit,  generous  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
unmingled  desires  of  thy  glory  and  the  edification  of  thy 
elect;  that  no  secular  interests  disturb  her  duty,  or  dis- 
compose her  charity,  or  depress  her  hopes,  or,  in  any 
unequal  degree,  possess  her  affections,  and  pollute  her 
spirit :  but  preserve  her  from  the  snares  of  the  world  and 
the  devil,  from  the  rapine  and  greedy  desires,  of  sacrilegious 
persons ;  and,  in  all  conditions,  whether  of  affluence  or 
want,  may  she  still  promote  the  interests  of  religion :  that, 
when  plenteousness  is  within  her  palaces,  and  peace  in  her 
walls,  that  condition  may  then  be  best  for  her ;  and  when 
she  is  made  as  naked  as  Jesus  to  his  passion,  then  poverty 
may  be  best  for  her :  that,  in  all  estates,  she  may  glorify 
thee ;  and,  in  all  accidents  and  changes,   thoir  niayest 
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sanctify  and  bless  her,  and  at  last  bring  her  to  the  eternal 
riches  and  abundances  of  glory,  where  no  persecution  shall 
disturb  her  rest.  Grant  this  for  sweet  Jesus'  sake,  who 
suffered  exile  and  hard  journeys,  and  all  the  inconveniences 
of  a  friendless  person*  in  a  strange  province ;  to  whom, 
with  thee  and  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  glory  for  ever,  and 
blessing  in  all  generations  of  the  world,  and  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen. 


SECTION  VII. 


Of  the  younger  Years  of  Jesus,  and  At>  Disputation  with 

the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

1.  From  the  return  of  this  holy  family  to  Judaea,  and  their 
habitation  in  Nazareth,  till  the  blessed  child  Jesus  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  we  have  nothing  transmitted  to  us  out  of  any 
authentic  record ;  but  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem,  every 
year,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  And  when  Jesus  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  in  the  holy  city,  attending  upon 
the  paschal  rites  and  solemn  sacrifices  of  the  law,  his  parents, 
having  fulfilled  their  days  of  festivity,  went  homeward,  sup- 
posing the  Child  had  been  in  the  caravan,  among  his  friends ; 
and  so  they  etred  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day's  journey  ; 
"  and  when  they  sought  him,  and  found  him  not,  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,"  full  of  fears  and  sorrow. 

2.  No  fancy  can  imagine  the  doubts,  the  apprehensions, 
the  possibilities  of  mischief,  and  the  tremblings  of  heart, 
which  the  holy  Virgin-mother  felt  thronging  about  her  fancy 
and  understanding,  but  such  a  person,  who  hath  been  tempted 
to  the  danger  of  a  violent  fear  and  transportation,  by  appre- 
hension of  the  loss  of  a  hope  greater  than  a  miracle ;  her 
discourses  with  herself  could  have  nothing  of  distrust,  but 
much  of  sadness  and  wonder ;  and  the  indetermination  of 
her  thoughts  was  a  trouble  great  as  the  passion  of  her  love- 
Possibly  an  angel  might  have  carried  him,  she  knew  not 
whither ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  son  of  Herod  had  gotten  the  prey, 
which  his  cruel  father  missed ;  or  he  was  sick,  or  detained 
out  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  or  any  thing,  but  what  was  right. 
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And  by  this  time  she  was  come  to  Jerusalem;  and  having 
spent  three  days  in  her  sad  and  holy  pursuit  of  her  lost 
jewel,  despairing  of  the  prosperous  event  of  any  human  dili- 
gence,, as,  in  all  other  cases,  she  had  accustomed,  she  made 
her  address  to  God ;  and  entering  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
God,  that  knew  her  desires,  prevented  her  with  the  blessings 
of  goodness ;  and  there  her  sorrow  was  changed  into  joy  and 
wonder ;  for  there  she  found  her  holy  Son,  "  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions/' 

3.  "  And,  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amazed,"  and 
so  were  "  all  that  heard  him,  at  his  understanding  and  an- 
swers ;"  beyond  his  education,  beyond  his  experience,  beyond 
his  years,  and  even  beyond  the  common  spirits  of  the  best 
men,  discoursing  up  to  the  height  of  a  prophet,  with  the 
clearness  of  an  angel,  and  the  infallibility  of  inspiration  :  for 
here  it  was  verified,  in  the  highest  and  most  literal  signified 
tion,  that,  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,  God  had  ordained 
strength ;"  but  this  was  the  strength  of  argument,  and  science 
of  the  highest  mysteries  of  religion  and  secret  philosophy. 

4.  Glad  were  the  parents  of  the  Child  to  find  him  illus- 
trated with  a  miracle,  concerning  which,  when  he  had  given 
them  such  an  account,  which  they  understood  not,  but  yet 
Mary  laid  up  in  her  heart,  as  that  this  was  part  of  his  em- 
ployment and  his  Father's  business,  "  he  returned  with  them 
to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  his  parents ;"  where  he  lived 
in  all  holiness  and  humility,  showing  great  signs  of  wisdom, 
endearing  himself  to  all  that  beheld  his  conversation;  did 
nothing  less  than  might  become  the  great  expectation,  which 
his  miraculous  birth  had  created  of  him ;  for  "  he  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  favour  with  God  and  man,"  still 
growing  in  proportion  to  his  great  beginnings  to  a  miraculous 
excellency  of  grace,  sweetness  of  demeanour,  and  excellency 
of  understanding. 

5.  They,  that  love  to  serve  God  in  hard  questions,  use  to 
dispute,  whether  Christ  did,  truly,  or  in  appearance  only,  in- 
crease in  wisdom.  For  being  personally  united  to  the  Word, 
and  being  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Father,  it  seemed  to 
them,  that  a  plenitude  of  wisdom  was  as  natural  to  the  whole 
person,  as  to  the  Divine  nature.  But  others,  fixing  their 
belief  upon  the  words  of  the  story,  which  equally  affirms 
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Christ  as  properly  to  have  "  increased  in  favour  with  God  as 
with  man,  in  wisdom  as  in  stature/'  they  apprehend  no  in- 
conveniedce  in  affirming  it  to  belong  to  die  verity  of  human 
nature,  to  have  degrees  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  other 
perfections :  and,  although  the  humanity  of  Christ  made  up 
the  same  person  with  the  Divinity,  yet  they  think  the  Divinity 
still  to  be  free,  even  in  those  communications,  which  were 
imparted  to  his  inferior  nature ;  and  the  Godhead  might  as 
well  suspend  the  emanation  of  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
upon  the  humanity  for  a  time,  as  he  did  the  beatifical  vision, 
which  most  certainly  was  not  imparted  in  the  interval  of  his 
sad  and  dolorous  passion.  But,  whether  it  were  truly  or  in 
appearance,  in  habit  or  in  exercise  of  act,  by  increase  of 
notion  or  experience,  it  is  certain  the  promotions  of  the  holy 
Child  were  great,  admirable,  and  as  full  of  wonder  as  of 
sanctity,  and  sufficient  to  entertain  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  Israel  with  preparations  and  dispositions,  as  to  satisfy 
their  wonder  for  the  present,  so  to  accept  him  at  the  time  of 
his  publication ;  they  having  no  reason  to  be  scandalized  at 
the  smallness,  improbability,  and  indifferency,  of  his  first 
beginnings. 

6.  But  the  holy  Child  had  also  an  employment,  which  he 
undertook  in  obedience  to  his  supposed  father,  for  exercise 
and  example  of  humility,  and  for  the  support  of  that  holy 
family,  which  was  dear  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  not  very 
splendid  by  the  opulency  of  a  free  and  indulgent  fortune. 
He  wrought  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter ;  and  when  Joseph 
died,  which  happened  before  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  unto 
Israel,  he  wrought  alone,  and  was  no  more  called  the  car- 
penter's son,  but  the  carpenter  himself.  "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary1?"  said  his  offended  countrymen. 
And  in  this  condition  the  blessed  Jesus  did  abide,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  old ;  for  he,  that  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  would 
not  suffer  one  tittle  of  it  to  pass  unaccomplished ;  for,  by  the 
law  of  the  nation  and  custom  of  the  religion,  no  priest  was  to 
officiate,  or  prophet  was  to  preach,  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age. 

*Mark,  vi.  3. 
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Ad  SECTION  VII. 

Considerations  upon  the  Disputation  of  Jesus  with  the  Doctors 

in  tlie  Temple. 

1.  Joseph  and  Mary,  being  returned  into  Nazareth,  were 
sedulous  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  country,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  religion,  the  public  address  to  God,  in  the  rites  of 
festivals  and  solemnities  of  the  temple  :  they  had  been  long 
grieved  with  the  impurities  and  idol  rites,  which  they,  with 
sorrow,  had  observed  to  be  done  in  Egypt;  and,  being 
deprived  of  the  blessings  of  those  holy  societies  and  employ- 
ments they  used  to  enjoy  in  Palestine,  at  their  return  came 
to  the  offices  of  their  religion  with  appetites  of  fire,  and  keen 
as  the  evening  wolf;  and  all  the  joys,  which  they  should 
have  received  in  respersion  and  distinct  emanations,  if  they 
had  kept  their  anniversaries  at  Jerusalem,  all  that  united  they 
received  in  the  duplication  of  their  joys  at  their  return,  and 
in  the  fulfilling  themselves  with  the  refection  and  holy  viand 
of  religion.  For  so  God  uses  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  holy 
people,  when  a  persecution  has  shut  up  the  beautiful  gates  of 
the  temple,  or  denied  to  them  opportunities  of  access :  al- 
though God  hears  the  prayers  they  make  with  their  windows 
towards  Jerusalem,  with  their  hearts  opened  with  desires  of 
the  public  communions,  and  sends  them  a  prophet  with  a 
private  meal,  as  Habakkuk  came  to  Daniel ;  yet  he  fills  their 
hearts,  when  the  year  of  jubilee  returns,  and  the  people  sing 
u  In  convertendo,"  the  song  of  joy  for  their  redemption. 
For  as,  of  all  sorrows,  the  deprivations  and  eclipses  of  reli- 
gion are  the  saddest,  and  of  the  worst  and  most  inconvenient 
consequence ;  so,  in  proportion,  are  the  joys  of  spiritual 
plenty  and  religious  returns  ;  the  communion  of  saints  being 
like  the  primitive  corban,  a  repository  to  feed  all  the  needs 
of  the  church,  or  like  a  taper  joined  to  a  torch,  itself  is 
kindled,  and  increases  the  other's  flames. 

2.  They  failed  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem :  for  all  those  holy 
prayers  and  ravishments  of  love,  those  excellent  meditations 
and  intercourses  with  God,  their  private  readings  and  dis- 
courses, were  but  entertainments  and  satisfaction  of  their 
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necessities,  they  lived  with  them  during  their  retirements; 
but  it  was  a  feast,  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
freer  and  more  indulgent  refection  of  the  spirit;  for,  in 
public  solemnities,  God  opens  his  treasures,  and  pours  out 
his  grace,  more  abundantly.  Private  devotions,  and  secret 
offices  of  religion,  are  like  refreshing  of  a  garden  with  the 
distilling  and  petty  drops  of  a  water-pot ;  but  addresses  to 
the  temple,  and  serving  God  in  the  public  communion  of 
saints,  is  like  rain  from  heaven,  where  the  offices  are  de- 
scribed by  a  public  spirit,  heightened  by  the  greater  portions 
of  assistance,  and  receive  advantages  by  the  adunations  and 
symbols^  of  charity,  and  increment  by  their  distinct  title  to 
promises  appropriate  even  to  their  assembling,  and  mutual 
support,  by  the  piety  of  example,  by  the  communication  of 
counsels,  by  the  awfulness  of  public  observation,  and  the 
engagements  of  holy  customs*.  For  religion  is  a  public 
virtue ;  it  is  the  ligature  of  souls,  and  the  great  instrument 
of  the  conservation  of  bodies  politic ;  and  is  united  in  a 
common  object,  the  God  of  all  the  world,  and  is  managed 
by  public  ministries,  by  sacrifice,  adoration,  and  prayer,  in 
which,  with  variety  of  circumstances  indeed,  but  with  infinite 
consent  and  union  of  design,  all  the  sons  of  Adam  are  taught 
to  worship  God  ;  and  it  is  a  publication  of  God's  honour,  its 
very  purpose  being  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  for  us,  whether  in  public  donatives  or 
private  missives ;  so  that  the  very  design,  temper,  and  con- 
stitution of  religion,  is  to  be  a  public  address  to  God :  and, 
although  God  is  present  in  closets,  and  there  also  distils  his 
blessings,  in  small  rain ;  yet  to  the  societies  of  religion  and 
publication  of  worship  as  we  are  invited  by  the  great  blessings 
and  advantages  of  communion,  so  also  we  are,  in  some  pro- 
portions, more  straitly  limited  by  the  analogy  and  exigence 
of  the  dutyb.  It  is  a  persecution,  when  we  are  forced  from 
public  worshippings ;  no  man  can  hinder  our  private  addresses 
to  God;  every  man  can  build  a  chapel  in  his  breast,  and 

*  Habet  temper  privilegiom  sunm,  at  sacratius  fiat  quod  public*  lege 
celebrmtar,  qaam  qood  privatft  institotione  dependitor. —  Leo  de  Jejmm*  7, 
Mentis,  Publics  prasferenda  toot  privatis,  et  tone  est  efficaeior  sanctiorque 
devotio,  qoando  in  operibus  pietatit  tortus  ecclesise  uous  eat  animus  et  onus 
sensoa,  —  Idem,  Serm.  4* 

b  Heb.  z.  25. 
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himself  be  the  priest,  and  his  heart  the  sacrifice,  and  every 
foot  of  glebe,  he  treads  on,  be  the  altar ;  and  this  no  tyrant 
can  prevent.  If,  then,  there  can  be  persecution  in  the  offices 
of  religion,  it  is  the  prohibition  of  public  profession  and 
communions ;  and  therefore  he,  that  denies  to  himself  the 
opportunities  of  public  rites  and  conventions,  is  his  own 
persecutor. 

3.  But  when  Jesus  was  "  twelve  years  old,"  and  his  parents 
had  finished  their  offices,  and  returned  filled  with  the  pleasures 
of  religion,  they  missed  the  Child,  and  "  sought  him  amongst 
their  kindred,"  but  there  "  they  found  him  not ;"  for  whoso- 
ever seeks  Jesus,  must  seek  him  in  the  offices  of  religion,  in 
the  temple,  not  amongst  the  engagements  and  pursuit  of 
worldly  interests  :  "  I  forgat  also  mine  own  Father's  house," 
said  David,  the  father  of  this  holy  Child ;  and  so  must  we, 
when  we  run  in  an  inquiry  after  the  Son  of  David.  But  our 
relinquishing  must  not  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  but  of  en- 
gagement ;  our  affections  toward  kindred  must  always  be 
with  charity,  and  according  to  the  endearments  of  our  rela- 
tion, but  without  immersion,  and  such  adherences,  as  either 
contradict,  or  lessen,  our  duty  towards  God. 

4.  It  was  a  sad  effect  of  their  pious  journey,  to  lose  the 
joy  of  their  family,  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  world :  but  it 
often  happens,  that,  after  spiritual  employments,  God  seems 
to  absent  himself,  and  withdraw  the  sensible  effects  of  his 
presence,  that  we  may  seek  him  with  the  same  diligence, 
and  care,  and  holy  fears,  with  which  the  holy  Virgin-mother 
sought  the  blessed  Jesus.  And  it  is  a  design  of  great  mercy 
in  God,  to  take  off  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  a  holy  person, 
that  he  may  not  be  abused  with  complacencies,  and  too 
confident  opinions  and  reflections,  upon  his  fair  performances. 
For  we  usually  judge  of  the  well  or  ill  of  our  devotions  and 
services,  by  what  we  feel ;  and  we  think  God  rewards  every 
thing  in  the  present,  and  by  proportion  to  our  own  expecta- 
tions ;  and  if  we  feel  a  present  rejoicing  of  spirit,  all  is  well 
with  us ;  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  ascended  right  in  a  holy 
cloud :  but  if  we  feel  nothing  of  comfort,  then  we  count  it  a 
prodigy  and  ominous,  and  we  suspect  ourselves;  and  most 
commonly  we  have  reason.  Such  irradiations  of  cheerfulness 
are' always  welcome;  but  it  is  not  always  anger,  that  takes 
them  away :  the  cloud  removed  from  before  the  camp  of 
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Israel,  and  stood  before  the  host  of  Pharaoh ;  but  this  was  a 
design  of  ruin  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  security  to  Israel : 
and,  if  those  bright  angels,  that  go  with  us  to  direct  our 
journeys,  remove  out  of  our  sight,  and  stand  behind  us,  it  is 
not  always  an  argument,  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  gone 
out  against  us ;  but  such  decays  of  sense  and  clouds  of  spirit 
are  excellent  conservators  of  humility,  and  restrain  those 
intemperances  and  vainer  thoughts,  which  we  are  prompted 
to,  in  the  gaiety  of  our  spirits. 

5.  But  we  often  give  God  cause  to  remove,  and,  for  a 
while,  to  absent  himself;  and  his  doing  of  it  sometimes, 
upon  the  just  provocations  of  our  demerits,  makes  us,  at 
other  times,  with  good  reason,  to  suspect  ourselves,  even  in 
our  best  actions.  But  sometimes  we  are  vain,  or  remiss ;  or 
pride  invades  us  in  the  darkness  and  incuriousness  of  our 
spirits ;  and  we  have  a  secret  sin,  which  God  would  have  us 
to  inquire  after ;  and,  when  we  suspect  every  thing,  and 
condemn  ourselves  with  strictest  and  most  angry  sentence, 
'then,  it  may  be,  God  will,  with  a  ray  of  light,  break  through 
the  cloud ;  if  not,  it  is  nothing  the  worse  for  us :  for,  although 
the  visible  remonstrance  and  face  of  things,  in  all  the  absences 
and  withdrawings  of  Jesus,  be  the  same,  yet,  if  a  sin  be  the 
cause  of  it,  the  withdrawing  is  a  taking  away  his  favour  and 
his  love ;  but,  if  God  does  it  to  secure  thy  piety,  and  to 
inflame  thy  desires,  or  to  prevent  a  crime,  then  he  withdraws 
a  gift  only,  nothing  of  his  love,  and  yet  the  darkness  of  the 
spirit  and  sadness  seem  equal.  It  is  hard,  in  these  cases,  to 
discover  the  cause,  as  it  is  nice  to  judge  the  condition,  of  the 
effect ;  and  therefore  it  is  prudent  to  ascertain  our  condition, 
by  improving  our  care  and  our  religion ;  and,  in  all  accidents, 
to  make  no  judgment  concerning  God's  favour  by  what  we 
feel,  but  by  what  we  do. 

6.  When  the  holy  Virgin,  with  much  religion  and  sadness, 
had  sought  her  joy,  at  last  she  "  found  him,  disputing  among 
the  doctors,  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions ;"  and 
besides,  that  he  now  first  opened  a  fontinel,  and  there  sprang 
out  an  excellent  rivulet  from  his  abyss  of  wisdom,  he  con- 
signed this  truth  to  his  disciples :  That  they,  who  mean  to 
be  doctors  and  teach  others,  must,  in  their  first  accesses'and 
degrees  of  discipline,  learn  of  those,  whom  God  and  public 
order  hath  set  over  us,  in  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

Blessed  and  most  holy  Jesus,  fountain  of  grace  and  comfort, 
treasure  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  emanations>  be  pleased  to 
abide  with  me  for  ever,  by  the  inhabitation  of  thy  interior 
assistances  and  refreshments ;  and  give  me  a  corresponding 
love,  acceptable  and  unstained  purity,  care  and  watchful- 
ness over  my  ways,  that  I  may  never,  by  provoking  thee  to 

,  anger,  cause  thee  to  remove  thy  dwelling,  or  draw  a  cloud 
before  thy  holy  face  i  but  if  thou  art  pleased,  upon  a  design 
of  charity  or  trial,  to  cover  my  eyes,  that  I  may  not  behold 
the  bright  rays  of  thy  favour,  nor  be  refreshed  with  spiritual 
comforts ;  let  thy  love  support  my  spirit  by  ways  insensible ; 
and,  in  all  my  needs,  give  me  such  a  portion,  as  may  be 
instrumental  and  incentive  to  performance  of  my  duty; 
and,  in  all  accidents,  let  me  continue  to  seek  thee  by 
prayers,  and  humiliation,  and  frequent  desires,  and  the 
strictness  of  a  holy  life ;  that  I  may  follow  thy  example, 
pursue  thy  footsteps,  be  supported  by  thy  strength,  guided 
by  thy  hand,  enlightened  by  thy  favour,  and  may,  at  last, 
after  a  persevering  holiness  and  an  unwearied  industry, 
dwell  with  thee  in  the  regions  of  light  and  eternal  glory, 
where  there  shall  be  no  fears  of  parting  from  the  habita- 
tions of  felicity,  and  the  union  and  fruition  of  thy  presence, 
O  blessed  and  most  holy  Jesus.    Amen. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  preparative  to  the 

Manifestation  of  Jesus. 

When  Herod  had  drunk  so  great  a  draught  of  blood  at 
Bethlehem,  and  sought  for  more  from  the  hill  country, 
Elizabeth  carried  her  son  into  the  wilderness,  there,  in  the 
desert  places  and  recesses,  to  hide  him  from  the  fury  of  that 
beast,  where  she  attended  him  with  as  much  care  and  tender- 
ness, as  the  affections  and  fears  of  a  mother  could  express,  in 
the  permission  of  those  fruitless  solitudes.     The  child  was 
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about  eighteen  months  old,  when  he  first  fled  to  sanctuary1; 
but,  after  forty  days,  his  mother  died ;  and  his  father  Zacharias, 
at  the  time  of  his  ministration,  which  happened  about  this 
time,  was  killed  in  the  court  of  the  temple  ;  so  that  the  child 
was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  infelicities  of  an  orphan, 
in  a  place  of  solitariness  and  discomfort,  in  a  time,  when  a 
bloody  king  endeavoured  his  destruction.  But,  "  when  his 
father  and  mother  were  taken  from  him,  the  Lord  took  him 
up."  For,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks b,  God 
deputed  an  angel  to  be  his  nourisher  and  guardian,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  to  Ishmael0,  who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
to  Eliasd,  when  he  fled  from  the  rage  of  Ahab ;  so  to  this 
child,  who  came  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  to  make  demonstra- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  want,  where  God  undertakes  the 
care  and  provision. 

2.  The  entertainment,  that  St.  John's  provedit6re,  the 
angel,  gave  him,  was  such,  as  the  wilderness  did  afford,  and 
such  as  might  dispose  him  to  a  life  of  austerity ;  for  there  he 
continued  spending  his  time  in  meditations,  contemplation, 
prayer,  affections  and  colloquies  with  God,  eating  flies  and 
wild  honey,  not  clothed  in  soft,  but  a  hairy  garment0,  and  a 
leathern  girdle,  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  And  then, 
u  being  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Pontius  Pilate  being 
governor  of  Judeea,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  in  the 
wilderness.  And  he  came  into  all  the  country  about  Jordan, 
preaching"  and  baptizing. 

3.  This  John,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  him,  and 
designation  of  his  person  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  fore* 
runner  of  Christ,  sent  to  dispose  the  people  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  "  prepare  his  ways ;"  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary, his  person  should  be  so  extraordinary  and  full  of  sanctity, 
and  so  clarified  by  great  concurrences  and  wonder  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  as  might  gain  credit  and  reputation 
to  the  testimony  he  was  to  give  concerning  his  Lord,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.     And  so  it  happened. 

•  Niceph.  lib.  i.  c.  14.      b  S.  Chrys.  Horn,  de  Nativ.  S.  Jo.  Baptist*. 
c  Gen.  xxi.  17.  *  1  Kings,  xix.  5. 

•  VestU  erat  cnrvi  setia  conserta  camel i, 
Contra  luxariem  raolles  dararet  at  artas, 
Arceretqae  graves  compnncto  corpora  somnos.—j 
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4.  For  as  the  Baptist,  while  he  was  in  the  wilderness, 
became  the  pattern  of  solitary  and  contemplative  life,  a  school 
of  virtue,  and  example  of  sanctity  and  singular  austerity ;  so, 
at  his  emigration  from  the  places  of  his  retirement,  he  seemed, 
what  indeed  he  was,  a  rare  and  excellent  personage  :  and  the 
wonders,  which  were  great  at  his  birth,  the  prediction  of  his 
conception  by  an  angel,  which  never  had  before  happened 
but  in  the  persons  of  Isaac  and  Sampson,  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  which  he  bore  about  him,  his  mortified  counte- 
nance and  deportment,  his  austere  and  eremitical  life,  his 
vehement  spirit  and  excellent  zeal  in  preaching,  created  so 
great  opinions  of  him  among  the  people,  that  all  held  him 
for  a  prophet  in  his  office,  for  a  heavenly  person  in  his  own 
particular,  and  a  rare  example  of  sanctity  and  holy  life  to  all 
others  :  and  all  this  being  made  solemn  and  ceremonious  by 
his  baptism,  he  prevailed  so,  that  he  made  excellent  and  apt 
preparations  for  the  Lord's  appearing ;  for  "  there  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judaea,  and  all  the  regions  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him,  confessing  their 
sin$." 

5.  The  Baptist  having,  by  so  heavenly  means,  won  upon 
the  affections  of  all  men,  his  sermons  and  his  testimony 
concerning  Christ  were  the  more  likely  to  be  prevalent  and 
accepted ;  and  the  sum  of  them  was  "  repentance  and  dere- 
liction of  sins,"  and  "  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  good  life ;" 
in  the  promoting  of  which  doctrine,  he  was  a  severe  repre- 
hender  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  works  of  mercy ;  the  publicans  to  do  justice  and  to 
decline  oppression ;  the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  plundering, 
and  doing  violence  or  rapine  :  and  publishing,  that  "  he  was 
not  the  Christ;  that  he  only  baptized  with  water,  but  the 
Messias  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;" 
he  finally  denounced  judgment  and  great  severities  to  all  the 
world  of  impenitents,  even  abscission  and  fire  unquenchable. 
And  from  this  time  forward,  viz.  "  From  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force."  For  now  the  Gospel  began  to 
dawn,  and  John  was  like  the  morning  star,  or  the  blushings 
springing  from  the  windows  of  the  East,  foretelling  the 
approach  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  and  as  St.  John 
Baptist  laid  the  first  rough,  hard,  and  unhewn  stone  of  this 
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building  in  mortification,  self-denial,  and  doing  violence  to 
our  natural  affections ;  so  it  was  continued  by  the  Master- 
builder  himself,  who  propounded  the  glories  of  the  crown  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  to  them  only,  who  should  climb  the 
cross  to  reach  it.  Now  it  was,  that  multitudes  should  throng, 
and  crowd  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  press  into  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  younger  brothers  should  snatch  the  inhe- 
ritance from  the  elder,  the  unlikely  from  the  more  likely,  the 
Gentiles  from  the  Jews,  the  strangers  from  the  natives,  the 
publicans  and  harlots  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who> 
like  violent  persons,  shall,  by  their  importunity,  obedience, 
watchfulness,  and  diligence,  snatch  the  kingdom  from  them, 
to  whom  it  was  first  offered  ;  and  "  Jacob  shall  be  loved,  and 
Esau  rejected." 


Ad  SECTION  VIII. 


Considerations  upon  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  From  the  disputation  of  Jesus  with  the  doctors*  to  the 
time  of  his  manifestation  to  Israel,  which  was  eighteen  years, 
the  holy  Child  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  in  great  obedience  to  his 
parents,  in  exemplar  modesty,  singular  humility ;  working 
with  his  hands  in  his  supposed  father's  trade,  for  the  support 
of  his  own  and  his  mother's  necessities,  and  that  he  might 
bear  the  curse  of  Adam,  that,  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  brows  he 
should  eat  his  bread :"  all  the  while,  "  he  increased  in  favour 
with  God  and  mau,"  sending  forth  excellent  testimonies  of  a 
rare  spirit  and  a  wise  understanding  in  the  temperate  instances 
of  such  a  conversation,  to  which  his  humility  and  great  obe- 
dience had  engaged  him.  But,  all  this  while,  the  stream  ran 
under  ground :  and  though  little  bubblings  were  discerned  in 
all  the  course,  and  all  the  way  men  looked  upon  him  as  upon 
an  excellent  person,  diligent  in  his  calling,  wise  and  humble, 
temperate  and  just,  pious  and  rarely  tempered ;  yet,  at  the 
manifestation  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  brake  forth  like  the 
stream  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the  sun  from  a  cloud, 
and  gave  us  a  precedent,  that  we  should  not  show  our  lights 
to  minister  to  vanity,  but  then  only,  when  God,  and  public 
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order,  and  juat  dispositions  of  men,  call  for  a  manifestation: 
and  yet  the  ages  of  men  have,  been  so  forward  in  prophetical 
ministries,  and  to  undertake  ecclesiastical  employment,  that 
the  viciousness,  and  indiscretions,  and  scandals,  the  church 
.of  God  feels  as  great  burdens  upon  the  tenderness  of  her 
spirit,  are,  in  great  part,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  instance 
of  the  prudence  and  modesty  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

2.  But  now  the  time  appointed  was  come ;  the  Baptist 
comes  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Palestine,  a  forerunner  of  the 
office  and  publication  of  Jesus,  and,  by  the  great  reputation 
of  his  sanctity,  prevailed  upon  the  affections  and  judgment  of 
the  people,  who,  with  much  ease,  believed  his  doctrine,  when 
they  had  reason  to  approve  his  life ;  for  the  good  example  of 
the  preacher  is  always  the  most  prevailing  homily,  his  life  is 
his  best  sermon.  He,  that  will  raise  affections  in  his  auditory, 
must  affect  their  eyes ;  for  we  seldom  see  the  people  weep,  if 
the  orator  laughs  loud  and  loosely ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think,  that  his  discourse  should  work  more  with  me  than 
himself.  If  his  arguments  be  fair  and  specious,  I  shall  think 
them  fallacies,  while  they  have  not  faith  with  him ;  and  what 
necessity  for  me  to  be  temperate,  when  he,  that  tells  me  so, 
sees  n6  such  need,  but  hopes  to  go  to  heaven  without  it  ?  or, 
if  the  duty  be  necessary,  I  shall  learn  the  definition  of  tem- 
perance, and  the  latitudes  of  my  permission,  and  the  bounds 
of  lawful  and  unlawful,  by  the  exposition  of  his  practice ;  if 
he  binds  a  burden  upon  my  shoulders,  it  is  but  reason,  I 
should  look  for  him  to  bear  his  portion  too.  "  Good  works 
convince  more  than  miracles*;"  and  the  power  of  ejecting 
devils  is  not  so  great  probation,  that  Christian  religion  came 
from  God,  as  is  the  holiness  of  the  doctrine,  and  its  efficacy 
and  productions  upon  the  hearty  professors  of  the  institution. 
St.  Pachomius,  when  he  wore  die  military  girdle  under  Con- 
stantino the  emperor,  came  to  a  city  of  Christians,  who, 
having  heard,  that  the  army,  in  which  he  then  marched,  was 
almost  starved  for  want  of  necessary  provisions,  of  their  own 
charity  relieved  them  speedily  and  freely.  He,  wondering  at 
their  so  free  and  cheerful  dispensation,  inquired  what  kind  of 
people  these  were,  whom  he  saw  so  bountiful.  It  was  an- 
swered, they  were  Christians,  whose  profession  it  is  to  hurt 

•  &Cfcryt.  Out.  de  S.  Babyfab 
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too  man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man.  The  pleased  soldier 
was  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  that  religion,  which 
brooght  forth  men  so  good  and  so  pious,  and  loved  the 
mother  for  the  children's  sake;  threw  away  his  girdle,  and 
became  Christian,  and  religious,  and  a  saint.  And  it  was 
Tertullian's  great  argument  in  behalf  of  Christians,  "  See 
how  they  love  one  another,  how  every  man  is  ready  to  die 
for  his  brother :"  it  was  a  living  argument,  and  a  sensible 
•  demonstration,  of  the  purity  of  the  fountain,  from  whence 
such  limpid  waters  did  derive.  But  so  John  the  Baptist 
made  himself  a  fit  instrument  of  preparation ;  and  so  must 
all  the  Christian  clergy  be  fitted  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus. 

3.  The  Baptist  had,  till  this  time,  that  is,  about  thirty 
years,  lived  in  the  wilderness  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  under  the  tuition  of  angels,  in  conversation  with 
God,  in  great  mortification  and  disaffections  to  the  world, 
his  garments  rugged  and  uneasy,  his  meat  plain,  necessary, 
and  without  variety,  his  employment  prayers  and  devotion, 
his  company  wild  beasts,  in  ordinary,  in  extraordinary,  mes- 
sengers from  heaven  ;  and  all  this,  not  undertaken  of  neces- 
sity to  subdue  a  bold  lust,  or  to  punish  a  loud  crime,  but 
to  become  more  holy  and  pure  from  the  lesser  stains  and 
insinuations  of  too  free  infirmities,  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  great  ministry  of  serving  the  holy  Jesus  in  his  pub- 
lication. Thirty  years  he  lived  in  great  austerity;  and  it 
was  a  rare  patience  and  exemplar  mortification:  we  use 
not  to  be  so  pertinacious  in  any  pious  resolutions,  but  our 
purposes  disband  upon  the  sense  of  the  first  violence ;  we 
are  free  and  confident  of  resolving  to  fast,  when  our  bellies 
are  fullb ;  but,  when  we  are  called  upon  by  the  first  necessities 
of  nature,  our  zeal  is  cool,  and  dissoluble  into  air,  upon  the 
first  temptation ;  and  we  are  not  upheld  in  the  violences  of  a 
short  austerity  without  faintings  and  repentances  to  be  re- 
pented of,  and  "  inquirings  after  the  vow  is  past,"  and 
searching  for  excuses  and  desires  to  reconcile  our  nature  and 
our  conscience;  unless  our  necessity  be  great,  and  our  sin 
clamorous,  and  our  conscience  laden,  and  no  peace  to  be 


k  Satiatis  et  expletU  jncundius  est  carere  quam  frai.  —  Cicero  de  Sonet, 
c.  47. 
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had  without  it;  and  it  is  well,  if,  upon  any  reasonable 
grounds,  we  can  be  brought  to  suffer  contradictions  of 
nature,  for  the  advantages  of  grace.  But  it  would  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Baptist  did  more  upon  a  less  necessity ; 
and,  possibly,  the  greatness  of  the  example  may  entice  us  on 
a  little  farther  than  the  customs  of  the  world,  or  our  own 
indevotions,  would  engage  us. 

4.  But,  after  the  expiration  of  a  definite  time,  John 
came  forth  from  his  solitude,  and  served  God  in  societies. 
He  served  God,  and  the  content  of  his  own  spirit,  by  his 
conversing  with  angels,  and  dialogues  with  God,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  might  be  some  trouble 
to  him  to  mingle  with  the  impurities  of  men,  amongst  whom 
he  was  sure  to  observe  such  recesses  from  perfection,  such 
violation  of  all  things  sacred,  so  great  despite  done  to  all 
ministries  of  religion,  that  to  him,  who  had  no  experience  or 
neighbourhood  of  actions  criminal,  it  must  needs  be  to  his 
sublimed  and  clarified  spirit  more  punitive  and  afflictive,  than 
his  hairen  shirt  and  his  ascetic  diet  was  to  his  body ;  but 
now  himself,  that  tried  both,  was  best  able  to  judge,  which 
state  of  life  was  of  greatest  advantage  and  perfection. 

5.  "  In  his  solitude  he  did  breathe  more  pure  inspiration ; 
heaven  was  more  open,  God  was  more  familiar0,"  and  fre- 
quent in  his  visitations.  In  the  wilderness  his  company  was 
angels,  his  employment  meditations  and  prayer,  his  temp- 
tations simple  and  from  within,  from  the  impotent  and  lesser 
rebellions  of  a  mortified  body,  his  occasions  of  sin  as  few  as 
his  examples,  his  condition  such,  that,  if  his  soul  were  at  all 
busy,  his  life  could  not  easily  be  other  than  the  life  of  angels ; 
for  his  work  and  recreation,  and  his  visits,  and  his  retire- 
ments, could  be  nothing  but  the  variety  and  differing  circum- 
stances of  his  piety:  his  inclinations  to  society  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  his  addresses  to  God ;  for  his 
being  a  sociable  creature,  and  yet  in  solitude,  made  that  his 
conversing  with  God,  and  being  partaker  of  Divine  commu- 
nications, should  be  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  desires, 
and  the  supply  of  his  singularity  and  retirement;  the  dis- 
comforts of  which  made  it  natural  for  him  to  seek  out  foe 
some  refreshment,  and,  therefore,  to  go  to  heaven  for  it,  he 

c  In  soli tu dine  aer  pnrior,  ccelum  npertins,  familiarior  Deus. —  Orig. 
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having  rejected  the  solaces  of  the  world  already.  And  all 
this,  besides  the  innocencies  of  his  silence d,  which  is  very 
great,  and  to  be  judged  of  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  ex- 
travagancies of  our  language,  there  being  no  greater  per- 
fection here  to  be  expected  %  than  "  not  to  offend  in  our 
tongue."  "  It  was  solitude  and  retirement,  in  which  Jesus 
kept  his  vigils ;  the  desert  places  heard  him  pray ;  in  a  privacy 
he  was  born ;  in.  the  wilderness  he  fed  his  thousands ;  upon 
a  mountain  apart  he  was  transfigured ;  upon  a  mountain  he 
died ;  and  from  a  mountain  he  ascended  to  his  Father :"  in 
which  retirements  his  devotion  certainly  did  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  convenient  circumstances,  and  himself  in  such 
dispositions  twice  had  the  opportunities  of  glory. 

6.  And  yet,  after  all  these  excellences,  the  Spirit  of  God 
called  the  Baptist  forth  to  a  more  excellent  ministry  :  for,  in 
solitude,  pious  persons  might  go  to  heaven  by  the  way  of 
prayers  and  devotion;  but,  in  society,  they  might  go  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  mercy,  and  charity,  and  dispensations 
to  others.  In  solitude,  there  are  fewer  occasions  of  vices, 
but  there  is  also  the  exercise  of  fewer  virtues ;  and  the 
temptations,  though  they  be  not  from  many  objects,  yet  are, 
in  some  circumstances,  more  dangerous,  not  only  because 
the  worst  of  evils,  spiritual  pride f,  does  seldom  miss  to  creep 
upon  those  goodly  oaks,  like  ivy,  and  suck  their  heart  out, 
and  a  great  mortifier  without  some  complacencies  in  himself, 
or  affectations  or  opinions,  or  something  of  singularity,  is 
almost  as  unusual  as  virgin  purity  and  unstained  thoughts 
in  the  Bordelli,  (S.  Hierom  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  so  by 
experience,  and  he  it  was,  that  said  so ;)  but  also,  because 
whatsoever  temptation  does  invade  such  retired  persons, 
they  have  privacies  enough  to  act  it  in  *,  and  no  eyes  upon 
them  but  the  eye  of  Heaven,  no  shame  to  encounter  withal, 
no  fears  of  being  discovered :  and  we  know  by  experience, 
that  a  witness  of  our  conversation  is  a  great  restraint  to  the 

*  noXXotc  y*f  M&{dvfr9t0't   <f>aftuaxov  juutwv  o-iyitf  /uiaXiara  >'    fori   o-tvfyotos   rpww 
mfxixn.  —  Carcimu. 

*  James,  iii.    Petrns  Cellensis,  lib.  iv.  ep.  19. 
f  In  solitndine  cito  obrepit  snperbia.     Ep.  4. 

*  Non  minorem  Aagitiis  occasionera  secreta  prsebuerint. —  Quint. 
Maxima  pars  peccatornm  tollitur,  si   peccatnris   testis  assistat. —  Stnec. 
Malnm   quod   nemo   videt,  nemo  arguit ;  ubi  non   timetnr  repreliensor, 

securiiU  accedit  tentator,  et  liberiui  perpetrator  iniquitas.  —  S.  Bern. 
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inordination  of  our  actions.  Men  seek  out  darknesses  and 
secrecies  to  commit  a  sin ;  and  "  the  evil,  that  no  man  sees, 
no  man  reproves ;  and  that  makes  the  temptation  bold  and 
confident,  and  the  iniquity  easy  and  ready  :"  so  that,  as  they 
have  not  so  many  tempters,  as  they  have  abroad,  so  neither 
have  they  so  many  restraints;  their  vices  are  not  so  many, 
but  they  are  more  dangerous  in  themselves,  and  to  the  world 
safe  and  opportune.  And  as  they  communicate  less  with  the 
world,  so  they  do  less  charity,  and  fewer  offices  of  mercy : 
no  sermons  there  but  when  solitude  is  made  popular,  and  the 
city  removes  into  the  wilderness ;  no  comforts  of  a  public 
religion,  or  visible  remonstrances  of  the  communion  of  saints ; 
and  of  all  the  kinds  of  spiritual  mercy,  only  one  can  there 
properly  be  exercised ;  and,  of  the  corporal,  none  at  all. 
And  this  is  true  in  lives  and  institutions  of  less  retirement, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  solitude :  and,  therefore, 
church-story  reports  of  divers  very  holy  persons,  who  left 
their  wildernesses  and  sweetnesses  of  devotion  in  their  re- 
tirement, to  serve  God  in  public  by  the  ways  of  charity  and 
exterior  offices.  Thus  St.  Antony  and  Acepsamas  came  forth 
to  encourage  the  fainting  people  to  contend  to  death  for  the 
crown  of  martyrdom h ;  and  the  Aphraates,  in  the  time  of 
Valens,  the  Arian  emperor,  came  abroad  to  assist  the  church, 
in  the  suppressing  the  flames,  kindled  by  the  Arian  faction. 
And,  upon  this  ground,  they,  that  are  the  greatest  admirers 
of  eremitical  life,  call  the  episcopal  function  "  the  state  of 
perfection/'  and  a  degree  of  ministerial  and  honorary  excel- 
lence beyond  the  pieties  and  contemplations  of  solitude, 
because  of  the  advantages  of  gaining  souls,  and  religious 
conversation,  and  going  to  God  by  doing  good  to  others. 

7.  John  the  Baptist  united  both  these  lives;  and  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  is  the  great  precedent  of  sanctity  and 
prudence,  hath  determined  this  question  in  his  own  instance  ; 
for  he  lived  a  life  common,  sociable,  humane,  charitable,  and 
public ;  and  yet,  for  the  opportunities  of  especial  devotion, 
retired  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  but  came  forth  speedily ; 
for  the  devil  never  set  upon  him  but  in  the  wilderness,  and 

*  En»eb.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  Theod.  lib.  iv.  c.  *3,  *4.  Nihil  est  illi  principi 
Deo,  qui  omnem  hnnc  mnndtim  regit,  quod  qnidem  in  terns  fiat  acceptius, 
qitam  concilia  ctetnsqne  bominam  jure  sociati,  quse  civitates  appellantnr. 
—  deer^Honm,  Sapiin.  c.  4. 
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by  the  advantage  of  retirement.  For  as  God  hath  many,  so 
the  devil  hath  some,  opportunities  of  doing  his  work  in  our 
solitariness.  But  Jesus  reconciled  both;  and  so  did  John 
the  Baptist,  in  several  degrees  and  manners l :  and  from  both 
we  are  taught,  that  solitude  is  a  good  school,  and  the  world  is 
the  best  theatre  ;  the  institution  is  best  there,  but  the  practice 
here ;  the  wilderness  hath  the  advantage  of  discipline,  and 
society  opportunities  of  perfection ;  privacy  is  the  best  for 
devotion,  and  the  public  for  charity.  In  both,  God  hath 
many  saints  and  servants ;  and  from  both,  the  devil  hath  had 
some. 

8.  His  sermon  was  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and  an 
holy  life :  he  gave  particular  schedules  of  duty  to  several 
states  of  persons  ;  sharply  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  their 
hypocrisy  and  impiety ;  it  being  worse  in  them,  because 
contrary  to  their  rule,  their  profession,  and  institution ;  gently 
guided  others  into  the  ways  of  righteousness,  calling  them 
"  the  straight  ways  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  the  direct  and 
shortest  way  to  the  kingdom,  for  of  all  lines  the  straight 
is  the  shortest,  and  as  every  angle  is  a  turning  out  of  the 
way,  so  every  sin  is  an  obliquity,  and  interrupts  the  journey. 
By  such  discourses,  and  a  baptism,  he  disposed  the  spirits 
of  men  for  the  entertaining  the  Messias,  and  the  homilies 
of  the  Gospel.  For  John's  doctrine  was  to  the  sermons  of 
Jesus,  as  a  preface  to  a  discourse ;  and  his  baptism  was  to 
the  new  institution  and  discipline  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
vigils  to  a  holy  day ;  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  less  degree. 
But  the  whole  economy  of  it  represents  to  us,  that  repent- 
ance is  the  first  intromission  into  the  sanctities  of  Christian 
religion.  The  Lord  treads  upon  no  paths,  that  are  not 
hallowed  and  made  smooth  by  the  sorrows  and  cares  of 
contrition,  and  the  impediments  of  sin  cleared  by  dereliction 
and  the  succeeding  fruits  of  emendation.  But  as  it  related 
to  the  Jews,  his  baptism  did  signify,  by  a  cognation  to  their 
usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ablution,  and  washing  Gentile 
proselytes,  that  the  Jews  had  so  far  receded  from  their  duty 
and  that  holiness,  which  God  required  of  them  by  the  law, 
that  they  were  in  the  state  of  strangers,  no  better  than 
heathens ;  and,  therefore,  were  to  be  treated,  as  themselves 
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received  Gentile  proselytes,  by  a  baptism  and  a  new  state  of 
life,  before  they  could  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  Messias, 
or  be  admitted  to  his  kingdom. 

9.  It  was  an  excellent  sweetness  of  religion,  that  had 
entirely  possessed  the  soul  of  the  Baptist,  that  in  so  great 
reputation  of  sanctity,  so  mighty  concourse  of  people,  such 
great  multitudes  of  disciples  and  confidents,  and  such  throngs 
of  admirers,  he  was  humble  without  mixtures  of  vanity,  and 
confirmed  in  his  temper  and  piety  against  the  strength  of  the 
most  impetuous  temptation.  And  he  was  tried  to  some 
purpose  :  for  when  he  was  tempted  to  confess  himself  to  be 
the  Christ,  he  refused  it ;  or  to  be  Elias,  or  to  be  accounted 
"  that  prophet,"  he  refused  all  such  great  appellatives,  and 
confessed  himself  only  to  be  "  a  voice,"  the  lowest  of  en- 
tities, whose  being  depends  upon  the  speaker,  just  as  himself 
did  upon  the  pleasure  of  God,  receiving  form,  and  publi- 
cation, and  employment,  wholly  by  the  will  of  his  Lord, 
in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  "  the  Word  eternal."  It 
were  well,  that  the  spirits  of  men  would  not  arrogate  more 
than  their  own,  though  they  did  not  lessen  their  own  just 
dues.  It  may  concern  some  end  of  piety  or  prudence,  that 
our  reputation  be  preserved  by  all  just  means ;  but  never, 
that  we  assume  the  dues  of  others,  or  grow  vain  by  the 
spoils  of  an  undeserved  dignity.  Honours  are  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  or  engagement  upon  offices  of  trouble  and  public  use ; 
but  then  they  must  suppose  a  preceding  worth,  or  a  fair 
employment.  But  he  that  is  a  plagiary  of  others'  titles  or 
offices,  and  dresses  himself  with  their  beauties,  hath  no  more 
solid  worth  or  reputation,  than  he  should  have  nutriment,  if 
he  ate  only  with  their  mouth,  and  slept  their  slumbers,  him- 
self being  open  and  unbound  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  and  most  glorious  God,  who,  before  the  publication 
of  thy  eternal  Son,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  didst  send  thy 
servant,  John  Baptist,  by  the  examples  of  mortification, 
and  the  rude  austerities  of  a  penitential  life,  and  by  the 
sermons  of  penance,  to  remove  all  the  impediments  of  sin, 
that  the  ways  of  his  Lord  and  ours  might  be  made  clear, 
ready,  and  expedite ;  be  pleased  to  let  thy  Holy  Spirit  lead 
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me  in  the  straight  paths  of  sanctity,  without  deflections  to 
either  hand,  and  without  the  interruption  of  deadly  sin; 
that  I  may,  with  facility,  zeal,  assiduity,  and  a  persevering 
diligence,  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Be  pleased,  that 
the  axe  may  be  laid  to  the  root  of  sin,  that  the  whole  body 
of  it  may  be  cut  down  in  me  ;  that  no  fruit  of  Sodom  may 
grow  up  to  thy  displeasure.  Thoroughly  purge  the  floor 
and  granary  of  my  heart  with  thy  fan,  with  the  breath 
of  thy  Diviner  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  a  holy  repository  of 
graces,  and  full  of  benediction  and  sanctity ;  that  when 
our  Lord  shall  come,  I  may  at  all  times  be  prepared  for 
the  entertainment  of  so  divine  a  guest,  apt  to  lodge  him 
and  to  feast  him,  that  he  may  for  ever  delight  to  dwell 
with  me.  And  make  me  also  to  dwell  with  him,  some- 
times retiring  into  his  recesses  and  private  rooms,  by 
contemplation,  and  admiring  of  his  beauties,  and  behold- 
ing the  secrets  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  at  all  other  times, 
walking  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  by  the  dili- 
gences and  labours  of  repentance  and  an  holy  life,  till  thou 
shalt  please  to  call  me  to  a  nearer  communication  of  thy 
excellences  :  which  then  grant,  when,  by  thy  gracious 
assistances,  I  shall  have  done  thy  works,  and  glorified  thy 
holy  name,  by  the  strict  and  never*failing  purposes  and 
proportionable  endeavours  of  religion  and  holiness,  through 
the  merits  and  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


DISCOURSE    IV. 

Of  Mortification  and  Corporal  Austerities. 

1.  "  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffers  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force," 
said  our  blessed  Saviour.  For  now  that  the  new  covenant 
was  to  be  made  with  man,  repentance,  which  is  so  great 
a  part  of  it,  being,  in  very  many  actions,  a  punitive  duty, 
afflictive  and  vindicative,  "  from  the  days  of  the  Baptist" 
(who  first,  by  office  and  solemnity  of  design,  published  this 
jloctrine,)  violence  was  done  to  the  inclinations  and  disposi- 
tions of  man,  and  by  such  violences  we  were  to  be  possessed 
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of  the  kingdom.  And  his  example  was  the  best  commentary 
upon  his  text;  he  did  violence  to  himself;  he  lived  a  life,  in 
which  the  rudenesses  of  camel's  hair,  and  the  lowest  nutri- 
ment of  flies  and  honey  of  the  desert,  his  life  of  singularity, 
his  retirement  from  the  sweetnesses  of  society,  his  resisting  the 
greatest  of  temptations,  and  despising  to  assume  false  honours, 
were  instances  of  that  violence,  and  explications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  self-denial  and  mortification,  which  are  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross,  and  the  supporters  of  Christianity,  as  it  dis- 
tinguishes from  all  laws,  religions,  and  institutions  of  the 
world. 

2.  Mortification  is  the  one  half  of  Christianity ;  it  is  a 
dying  to  the  world ;  it  is  a  denying  of  the  will  and  all  its 
natural  desires :  "  An  abstinence  from  pleasure  and  sensual 
complacencies,  that  the  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit, 
both  may  join  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the  offices  of 
holy  religion*."  It  consists  in  actions  of  severity  and  re- 
nunciation ;  it  refuses  to  give  entertainment  to  any  vanity, 
nor  uses  a  freer  license  in  things  lawful,  lest  it  be  tempted  to 
things  unlawful ;  it  kills  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  taking 
away  its  fuel  and  incentives,  and  by  using  to  contradict  its 
appetite,  does  inure  it,  with  more  facility,  to  obey  the  supe- 
rior faculties :  and,  in  effect,  it  is  nothing  but  a  great  care  we 
sin  not,  and  a  prudent  and  severe  using  such  remedies  and 
instruments,  which  in  nature  and  grace  are  made  apt  for  the 
production  of  our  purposes.  And  it  consists  in  interior  and 
exterior  offices ;  these  being  but  instruments  of  the  interior, 
as  the  body  is  organical  or  instrumental  to  the  soul,  and  no 
part  of  the  duty  itself,  but  as  they  are  advantages  to  the 
end,  the  mortification  of  the  spirit;  which  by  whatsoever 
means  we  have  once  acquired  and  do  continue,  we  are  dis- 
obliged from  all  other  exterior  severities,  unless  by  accident 
they  comedo  be  obligatory,  and  from  some  other  cause. 

3.  Mortification  of  the  will  or  the  spirit  of  man,  that  is 
the  duty ;  that  the  will,  of  man  may  humbly  obey  God,  and 
absolutely  rule  its  inferior  faculties ;  that  the  inordinations 
of  our  natural  desires,  begun  by  Adam's  sin,  and  continued 
and  increased  by  our  continuing  evil  customs,  may  be  again 

■  Tin  kr»  M&uffrtt  rev  fffrf/bMT*  rafilc  wfa  rw  t9c  ivrfCbJoc  n**h  iflrrotiMptiwf 
**•%*  to  hHm.  —  5.  BadL  • 
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placed  in  the  right  order ;  that,  since  many  of  the  Divine 
precepts  are  restraints  upon  our  natural  desires,  we  should 
so  deny  those  appetites,  that  covet  after  natural  satisfactions, 
that  they  may  not  serve  themselves  by  disserving  God.  For 
therefore  our  own  wills  are  our  greatest  dangers  and  our 
greatest  enemies ;  because  they  tend  to  courses  contradictory 
to  God.  God  commands  us  to  be  humble  ;  our  own  desires 
are  to  be  great,  considerable,  and  high ;  and  we  are  never 
secure  enough  from  contempt,  unless  we  can  place  our 
neighbours  at  our  feet :  here,  therefore,  we  must  deny  our 
will,  and  appetites  of  greatness,  for  the  purchase  of  humility. 
God  commands  temperance  and  chastity ;  our  desires  and 
natural  promptness  break  the  band  asunder,  and  entertain 
dissolutions  to  the  licentiousness  of  Apicius,  or  the  wanton- 
ness of  a  Mahometan  paradise,  sacrificing  meat  and  drink- 
offerings  to  our  appetites,  as  if  our  stomachs  were  the  temples 
of  Bel,  and  making  women  and  the  opportunities  of  lust  to 
be  our  dwelling,  and  our  employment,  even  beyond  the 
common  looseness  of  entertainment:  here,  therefore,  we 
prast  deny  our  own  wills,  our  appetites  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  and  our  prurient  beastly  inclinations,  for  the 
purchase  of  temperance  and  chastity.  And  every  other 
virtue  is,  either  directly  or  by  accident,  a  certain  instance 
of  this  great  duty,  which  is,  like  a  catholicon,  purgative 
of  all  distemperatures,  and  is  the  best  preparative  and  dis- 
position to  prayer  in  the  world. 

4.  For  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  and  of  secret  reason, 
that  since  prayer,  of  all  duties,  is  certainly  the  sweetest  and 
the  easiest,  it  having  in  it  no  difficulty  or  vexatious  labour, 
no  weariness  of  bones,  no  dimness  of  eyes  or  hollow  cheeks, 
is  directly  consequent  to  it,  no  natural  desires  of  contradictory 
quality,  nothing  of  disease,  but  much  of  comfort,  and  more 
of  hope  in  it ;  yet  we  are  infinitely  averse  from  tt}  weary  of 
its  length,  glad  of  an  occasion  to  pretermit  our  offices ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  visible  cause  of  such  indisposition,  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  circumstances  necessarily 
appendant  to  the  duty.  Something  is  amiss  in  us,  and  it 
wanted  a  name,  till  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  enjoining  us  the 
duty  of  mortification,  hath  taught  us  to  know,  that  immorti- 
fication  of  spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  our  secret  and  spiritual 
indispositions :   we  are   so    incorporated  to  the  desires  of 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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sensual  objects,  that  we  feel  no  relish  or  gust  of  the  spiritual. 
It  is  as  if  a  lion  should  eat  hay,  or  an  ox  venison ;  there 
is  no  proportion  between  the  object  and  the  appetite,  till,  by 
mortification  of  our  first  desires,  our  wills  are  made  spiritual, 
and  our  apprehensions  supernatural  and  clarified.  For  as 
a  cook  told  THonysius  the  tyrant,  the  black  broth  of  Lace- 
daemon  would  not  do  well  at  Syracuse,  unless  it  be  tasted  by 
a  Spartan's  palate  ;  so  neither  can  the  excellences  of  heaven 
be  discerned,  but  by  a  spirit  disrelishing  the  sottish  ap- 
petites of  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  diviner  banquets. 
And  this  was  mystically  signified  by  the  two  altars  in  Solo* 
mon's  temple  ;  in  the  outer  court  whereof  beasts  were  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  inner  court  an  altar  of  incense  :  the  first  repre- 
senting mortification  or  slaying  of  our  beastly  appetites ;  the 
second,  the  offering  up  our  prayers,  which  are  not  likely  to 
become  a  pleasant  offertory,  unless  our  impurities  be  removed 
by  the  atonement  made  by  the  first  sacrifices ;  without  our 
spirit  be  mortified,  we  neither  can  love  to  pray,  nor  God  love 
to  hear  us. 

5.  But  there  are  three  steps  to  ascend  to  this  altar.  The 
first  is,  to  abstain  from  satisfying  our  carnal  desires  in  the 
instances  of  sin;  and  although  the  furnace  flames  with 
vehement  emissions  at  some  times,  yet  to  "  walk  in  the  midst 
of  the  burning  without  being  consumed,"  like  the  children  of 
the  captivity :  that  is  the  duty  even  of  the  most  imperfect, 
and  is  commonly  the  condition  of  those  good  persons,  whose 
interest  in  secular  employments  speaks  fair,  and  solicits 
often,  and  tempts  highly ;  yet  they  manage  their  affairs  with 
habitual  justice,  and  a  constant  charity,  and  are  temperate  in 
their  daily  meals,  chaste  in  the  solaces  of  marriage,  and  pure 
in  their  spirits,  unmingled  with  sordid  affections  in  the  midst 
of  their  possessions  and  enjoyments.  These  men  are  in  the 
world,  bift  they  are  strangers  here :  they  have  a  city,  but 
"  not  an  abiding  one  b ;"  they  are  proselytes  of  the  bouse,  but 
have  made  no  covenant  with  the  world.  For  though  they 
desire  with  secular  desires,  yet  it  is  but  for  necessaries,  and 
then  they  are  content c ;  they  use  the  creatures  with  freedom 
and  modesty,  but  never  to  intemperance  and  transgression ; 
so  that  their  hands  are  below,  tied  there  by  the  necessities  of 

k  Heb.  xiii.  14.  c  1  Tim.  ?i.  8. 
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their  life;  but  their  hearts  are  above*,  lifted  up  by  the  ab- 
stractions of  this  first  degree  of  mortification.  And  this  is 
the  first  and  nicest  distinction  between  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  man  of  God ;  for  this  state  is  a  denying  our  affections 
nothing  but  the  sin;  it  enjoys  as  much  of  the  world,  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  possibilities  of  heaven.  A  little  less 
than  this  is  the  state  of  immortification,  and  "  a  being  in  the 
flesh/'  which,  saith  the  apostle,  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  The  flesh  must  first  be  separated,  and  the  ad- 
herences  pared  off  from  the  skin,  before  the  parchment  be  fit 
to  make  a  schedule  for  use,  or  to  transmit  a  record.  What- 
soever, in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture,  is  flesh,  or  an  enemy  to 
the  Spirit,  if  it  be  not  rescinded  and  mortified,  makes,  that 
the  laws  of  God  cannot  be  written  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the 
doctrine  St.  Paul  taught  the  church :  "  for  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live'."  This  first  mortifica- 
tion is  the  way  of  life,  if  it  continues ;  but  its  continuance  is 
not  secured,  till  we  are  advanced  towards  life  by  one  degree 
more  of  this  death.  For  this  condition  is  a  state  of  a  daily 
and  dangerous  warfare ;  and  many  inroads  are  made  by  sin, 
and  many  times  hurt  is  done,  and  booty  carried  off:  for  he 
that  is  but  thus  far  mortified,  although  his  dwelling  be  within 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  yet  it  is  in  the  borders  of  it,  and  hath 
a  dangerous  neighbourhood.  If  we  mean  to  be  safe,  we 
must  remove  into  the  heart  of  the  land,  or  carry  the  war 
farther  off. 

6.  Secondly :  We  must  not  only  be  strangers  here,  but 
we  must  be  dead  too,  "  dead  unto  the  world :"  that  is,  we 
must  not  only  deny  our  vices,  but  our  passions;  not  only 
contradict  the  direct  immediate  persuasion  to  a  sin,  but  also 
cross  the  inclination  to  itf.  So  long  as  our  appetites  are  high 
and  full,  we  shall  never  have  peace  or  safety,  but  the  dangers 
and  insecurities  of  a  full  war  and  a  potent  enemy ;  we  are 
always  disputing  the  question,  ever  struggling  for  life :  but 
when  our  passions  are  killed,  when  our  desires  are  little  and 
low,  then  grace  reigns,  then  "  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God;"  then  we  have  fewer  interruptions  in  the  way  of 
righteousness ;  then  we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  surprised  by 

d  t  Cor.  v.  6.  e  Rom.  viii.  13. 

'  O  quam  conteropta  res  est  homo,  nisi  super  humana  se  erexerit  \—Sen. 
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sudden  eruptions  and  transportations  of  passions,  and  our 
piety  itself  is  more  prudent  and  reasonable,  chosen  with  a 
freer  election*  discerned  with  clearer  understanding,  hath 
more  in  it  of  judgment  than  of  fancy,  and  is  more  spiritual 
and  angelical.  He  that  is  apt  to  be  angry,  though  he  be 
habitually  careful,  and  full  of  observation  that  he  sin  not, 
may,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  surprised,  when  his  guards 
are  undiligent,  and  without  actual  expectation  of  an  enemy : 
but  if  his  anger  be  dead  in  him,  and  the  inclination  lessened 
to  the  indifference  and  gentleness  of  a  child,  the  man  dwells 
safe,  because  of  the  impotency  of  his  enemy,  or  that  he  is 
reduced  to  obedience,  or  hath  taken  conditions  of  peace.  He 
that  hath  refused  to  consent  to  actions  of  uncleanness,  to 
which  he  was  strongly  tempted,  hath  won  a  victory  by  fine 
forcq ;  God  hath  blessed  him  well.  But  an  opportunity  may 
betray  him  instantly,  and  the  sin  may  be  in  upon  him  una- 
wares ;  unless  also  his  desires  be  killed,  he  is  betrayed  by  a 
party  within.  David  was  a  holy  person,  but  he  was  surprised 
by  the  sight  of  Bathsheba ;  for  his  freer  use  of  permitted  beds 
had  kept  the  fire  alive,  which  was  apt  to  be  put  into  a  flame, 
when  so  fair  a  beauty  reflected  through  his  eyes.  But  Joseph 
was  a  virgin,  and  kept  under  all  his  inclinations  to  looser 
thoughts ;  opportunity,  and  command,  and  violence,  and 
beauty >  did  make  no  breach  upon  his  spirit. 

7.  He  that  is  m  the  first  state  of  pilgrimage,  does  not 
mutiny  against  his  superiors,  nor  publish  their  faults,  nor 
envy  their  dignities ;  but  he  that  is  dead  to  the  world,  sees 
no  fault  that  they  have ;  and  when  he  hears  an  objection,  he 
buries  it  in  an  excuse,  and  rejoices  in  the  dignity  of  their 
persons.  Every  degree  of  mortification  endures  reproof  with- 
out murmur ;  but  he  that  is  quite  dead  to  the  world,  and  to 
his  own  will,  feels  no  regret  against  it,  and  hath  no  secret 
thoughts  of  trouble  and  unwillingness  to  the  suffering,  save 
only  that  he  is  sorry  he  deserved  it.  "  For  so  a  dead  body 
resists  not  your  violence,  changes  not  its  posture  you  placed 
it  in,  strikes  not  its  striker,  is  not  moved  by  your  words,  nor 
provoked  by  your  scorn,  nor  is  troubled,  when  you  shrink 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  it ;  only  it  will  hold  the  head 
downward  in  all  its  situations,  unless  it  be  hindered  by  vio-> 
lence :"  and  a  mortified  spirit  is  such,  without  indignation 
against  scorn,  without  revenge  against  injuries,  without  mur- 
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muring  at  low  offices,  not  impatient  in  troubles,  indifferent  in 
alt  accidents,  neither  transported  with  joy  nor  depressed  with 
Borrow,  and  is  humble  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  thus,  "  he 
that  is  dead/'  saith  the  apostle,  "  is  justified  from  sins*." 
And  this  is  properly  a  state  of  life,  in  which,  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus,  we  are  restored  to  a  condition  of  order  and  interior 
beauty  in  our  faculties  ;  our  actions  are  made  moderate  and 
humane,  our  spirits  are  even,  and  our  understandings  undis* 
turbed. 

8.  For  passions  of  the  sensitive  soul  are  like  an  exhala*- 
tion,  hot  and  dry,  borne  up  from  the  earth  upon  the  wings  of 
a  cloud,  and  detained  by  violence  out  of  its  place,  causing 
thunders,  and  making  eruptions  into  lightning  and  sudden 
fires.  There  is  a  tempest  in  the  soul  of  a  passionate  man ; 
and  though  every  wind  does  not  shake  the  earth,  nor  rend 
trees  up  by  the  roots,  yet  we  call  it  violent  and  ill  weather,  if 
it  only  makes  a  noise  and  is  harmless.  And  it  is  an  inordi- 
nation  in  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  his  passions  are  tumul- 
tuous and  mighty;  though  they  do  not  determine  directly 
upon  a  sin,  they  discompose  his  peace,  and  disturb  his  spirit, 
and  make  it  like  troubled  waters,  in  which  no  man  can  see 
his  own  figure  and  just  proportions ;  and  therefore,  by  being 
less  a  man,  cannot  be  so  much  a  Christian,  in  the  midst  of  so 
great  indispositions.  For  although  the  cause  may  hallow  the 
passion,  (and  if  a  man  be  very  angry  for  God's  cause,  it  is 
zeal,  not  fury,)  yet  the  cause  cannot  secure  the  person  from 
violence,  transportation,  and  inconvenience.  When  Elisha 
was  consulted  by  three  kings,  concerning  the  success  of  their 
present  expedition11,  he  grew  so  angry  against  idolatrous  • 
Joram,  and  was  carried  on  to  so  great  degrees  of  disturbance, 
that  when,  for  Jehoshaphat's  sake,  he  was  content  to  .inquire 
of  the  Lord,  he  called  for  a  minstrel,  who,  by  his  harmony, 
might  recompose  his  disunited  and  troubled  spirit,  that  so  he 
might  be  apter  for  divination.  And  sometimes  this  zeal  goes 
besides  the  intentions  of  the  man,  and  beyond  the  degrees  of 
prudent  or  lawful ;  and  engages  in  a  sin,  though  at  first  it 
was  zeal  for  religion.  For  so  it  happened  in  Moses,  "  at  the 
waters  of  Massah  and  Meribah,  he  spake  foolishly ;"  and  yet 
it  was,  when  he  was  zealous  for  God,  and  extremely  careful 

s  Rom.  vi.  7.  b  C  Kings,  iii.  13,  14,  15. 
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of  the  people's  interest.  For  hrs  passion,  he  was  hindered 
from  entering  into  the  land  of  promise.  And  we  also,  if  we 
be  not  moderate  and  well-tempered,  even  in  our  passions  for 
God,  may,  like  Moses,  break  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  throw 
them  out  of  our  hands,  with  zeal  to  have  them  preserved ; 
for  passion  violently  snatches  at  the  conclusion,  but  is  incon- 
siderate and  incurious  concerning  the  premises.  The  sum 
and  purpose  of  this  discourse,  is  that  saying  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  "  He  that  will  be  my  disciple  must  deny  himself1 ;" 
that  is,  not  only  desires  that  are  sinful,  but  desires  that  are 
his  own,  pursuances  of  his  own  affections,  and  violent  mo- 
tions, though  to  things  not  evil,  or  in  themselves  contagious. 
9.  Thirdly:  And  yet  there  is  a  degree  of  mortification  of 
spirit  beyond  this :  for  the  condition  of  our  security  may 
require,  that  we  not  only  deny  to  act  our  temptations,  or  to 
please  our  natural  desires,  but  also  to  seek  opportunities  of 
doing  displeasure  to  our  affections,  and  violence  to  our  incli- 
nations ;  and  not  only  to  be  indifferent,  but  to  choose  a  con* 
tradiction  and  a  denial  to  our  strongest  appetites,  to  rejoice 
in  a  trouble :  and  this  was  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul, — "  I  am 
exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulations k;"  and,  "  We  glory 
in  it1."  Which  joy  consists  not  in  any  sensitive  pleasure  any 
man  can  take  in  afflictions  and  adverse  accidents,  but  in  a 
despising  the  present  inconveniences,  and  looking  through 
the  cloud  unto  those  great  felicities,  and  graces,  and  con- 
signations to  glory,  which  are  the  effects  of  the  cross: 
"  Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed m;"  that  was  the  incentive  of  St.  Paul's  joy.  And 
therefore,  as  it  may  consist  with  any  degree  of  mortification 
to  pray  for  the  taking  away  of  the  cross,  upon  condition  it 
may  consist  with  God's  glory  and  our  ghostly  profit ;  so  it  is 
properly  an  act  of  this  virtue,  to  pray  for  the  cross,  or  to 
meet  it,  if  we  understand  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
spirit.  And  thus  St.  Basil  prayed  to  God  to  remove  his 
violent  pains  of  headach :  but  when  God  heard  him,  and 
took  away  his  pain,  and  lust  came  in  the  place  of  it,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  restore  him  his  headach  again :  that  cross 

*  Matth.  xvi.  U.  h  %  Cor.  vii.  4. 

1  Rom.  v.  5, 4.  ■  Rom.  ▼.  3, 4. 
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was  gain  and  joy,  when  the  removal  of  it  was  so  full  of 
danger  and  temptation.  And  this  the  masters  of  spiritual  life 
call  "  being  crucified  with  Christ ;"  because,  as  Christ  chose 
the  death,  and  desired  it  by  the  appetites  of  the  spirit,  though 
his  flesh  smarted  under  it,  and  groaned  and  died  with  the 
burden ;  so  do  all  that  are  thus  mortified :  they  place  mis- 
fortunes and  sadnesses  amongst  things  eligible,  and  set  them 
before  the  eyes  of  their  desire,  although  the  flesh  and  the 
desires  of  sense  are  factious  and  bold  against  such  sufferings. 
10.  Of  these  three  degrees  of  interior  or  spiritual  mortifi- 
cation, the  first  is  duty,  the  second  is  counsel,  and  the  third 
is  perfection.  We  sin  if  we  have  not  the  first;  we  are  in 
danger  without  the  second ;  but  without  the  third  we  cannot 
"  be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is,"  but  shall  have  more 
of  human  infirmities  to  be  ashamed  of,  than  can  be  .excused 
by  the  accrescences  and  condition  of  our  nature.  The  first 
is  only  of  absolute  necessity;  the  second  is  prudent,  and  of 
greatest  convenience;  but  the  third  is  excellent  and  perfect". 
And  it  was  the  consideration  of  a  wise  man,  that  the  saints  in 
heaven,  who  understand  the  excellent  glories  and  vast  dif- 
ferences of  state  and  capacities  amongst  beatified  persons, 
although  they  have  no  envy  nor  sorrows,  yet  if  they  were 
upon  earth,  with  the  same  notion  and  apprehensions  they 
have  in  heaven,  would  not  for  all  the  world  lose  any  degree 
of  glory,  but  mortify  to  the  greatest  eminence,  that  their 
glory  may  be  a  derivation  of  the  greatest  ray  of  light;  every 
degree  being  of  compensation  glorious0,  and  disproportion- 
ably  beyond  the  inconsiderable  troubles  of  the  greatest  self- 
denial.  God  s  purpose  is,  that  we  abstain  from  sin ;  there  is 
no  more  in  the  commandment ;  and  therefore  we  must  deny 
ourselves,  so  as  not  to  admit  a  sin,  under  pain  of  a  certain 
and  eternal  curse  :  but  the  other  degrees  of  mortification  are, 
by  accident,  so  many  degrees  of  virtue ;  not  being  enjoined 
or  counselled  for  themselves,  but  for  the  preventing  of  crimes, 
and  for  securities  of  good  life ;  and,  therefore,  are  parts  and 

■  KiSoftf-K  /aiv,  ivo  ttc  uXixiic  akoyu^,  xal  rdv  Snrnuuhnk  cm/jutror  nXi»*TUC  *«» 

tud  «Xn&iM  fxaXurra  d«ripyi{w&«w  h  /txiv,  rh  ofttrpkiv  t«v  ve&b  igapt'£««-»a  «  ft,  to 
Sum  iliot,  iiKfu£c  ixowa,  trpMKTw/Luvn. — Hierocl.  in  Pytkag.  Ntcdham,  p.  8. 

°  Tantam  gloriam  omni  hora  uegliginms,  qtianta  bona  interim  facere  pos- 
scmus,  si  otiose  earn  transigimus.  —  S.  Bonment. 
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offices  of  Christian  prudence,  which  whosoever  shall  positively 
reject,  is  neither  much  in  love  with  virtue,  nor  careful  of  his 
own  safety. 

11.  Secondly:  But  mortification  hath  also  some  designs 
upon  the  body.  For  the  body  is  the  shop  and  forge  of  the 
soul,  in  which  all  her  designs,  which  are  transient  upon  ex- 
ternal objects,  are  framed :  and  it  is  a  good  servant,  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  obedience  and  under  discipline ;  but  "  he  that 
breeds  his  servant  delicately p,"  will  find  him  contumacious 
and  troublesome,  bold  and  confident  as  his  son :  and,  there- 
fore, St.  Paul's  practice,  (as  himself  gives  account  of  it,)  was 
"  to  keep  his  body  under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest 
he  should  become  a  cast-away4;"  for  the  desires  of  the  body 
are,  in  the  same  things  in  which  themselves  are  satisfied,  so 
many  injuries  to  the  soul ;  because  upon  every  one  of  the 
appetites  a  restraint  is  made,  and  a  law  placed  for  sentinel, 
that  if  we  transgress  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  Divine  com- 
mandment, it  becomes  a  sin :  now  it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep 
them  within  compass,  because  they  are  little  more  than 
agents  merely  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  interrupt  their 
act,  but  covet  and  desire  as  much  as  they  can,  without  sus- 
pension or  coercion,  but  what  comes  from  without ;  which  is, 
therefore,  the  more  troublesome,  because  all  such  restraints 
are  against  nature,  and  without  sensual  pleasure.  And, 
therefore,  this  is  that  that  St.  Paul  said,  "  When  we  were  in 
the  flesh,  the  passions  of  sin,  which  were  by  the  law,  did 
work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death r."  For 
these  pleasures  of  the  body  draw  us  as  loadstones  draw  iron, 
not  for  love,  but  for  prey  and  nutriment ;  it  feeds  upon  the 
iron,  as  the  bodily  pleasures  upon  the  life  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  lessened  and  impaired,  according  as  the  gusts  of  the  flesh 
grow  high  and  sapid. 

12.  He  that  feeds  a  lion  must  obey  him,  unless  he  make 
his  den  to  be  his  prison.  Our  lusts  are  as  wild  and  as  cruel 
beasts ;  and,  unless  they  feel  the  load  of  fetters  and  of  laws, 
will  grow  unruly  and  troublesome9,  and  increase  upon  us,  as 

p  Prov.  xxix.  ffl. 
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we  give  them  food  and  satisfaction.  He  that  is  used  to  drink 
high  wines,  is  sick  if  he  hath  not  his  proportion,  to  what 
degree  soever  his  custom  hath  brought  his  appetite ;  and  to 
some  men  temperance  becomes  certain  death,  because  the 
inordination  of  their  desires  hath  introduced  a  custom,  and 
custom  hath  increased  those  appetites,  and  made  them  almost 
natural  in  their  degree :  but  he  that  hath  been  used  to  hard 
diet  and  the  pure  stream,  his  refreshments  are  much  within 
the  limits  of  temperance,  and  his  desires  as  moderate  as  his 
diet.  St.  Jerom  affirms,  that  to  be  continent  in  the  state  of 
widowhood,  is  harder  than  to  keep  our  virgin  pure :  and 
there  is  reason,  that  then  the  appetite  should  be  harder  to  be 
restrained,  when  it  hath  not  been  accustomed  to  be  denied, 
but  satisfied  in  its  freer  solicitations.  When  a  fontinel  is 
once  opened,  all  the  symbolical  humours  run  thither,  and 
issue  out ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  stopped  without  danger,  unless 
the  humour  be  purged  or  diverted.  So  is  the  satisfaction  of 
an  impure  desire  ;  it  opens  the  issue,  and  makes  way  for  the 
emanation  of  all  impurity ;  and,  unless  the  desire  be  morti- 
fied, will  not  be  stopped  by  purposes  and  easy  desires. 

13.  Since,  therefore,  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  sins, 
the  fuel  and  the  incentive,  our  mortification  must  reach 
thither  also,  at  least  in  some  degrees,  or  it  will  be  to  small 
purpose  to  think  of  mortifying  our  spirit  in  some  instances  of 
temptation.  In  vain  does  that  man  think  to  keep  his  honour 
and  chastity,  that  invites  his  lust  to  an  activeness,  by  soft 
beds  and  high  diet,  and  idleness  and  opportunity.  Make  the 
soul's  instrument  unapt,  and  half  the  work  is  done.  And 
this  is  true  in  all  instances  of  carnality  or  natural  desires, 
whose  scene  lies  in  the  lower  region  of  passions,  and  are 
acted  by  the  body ;  but  the  operation  of  the  cure  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  design ;  as  the  mortification  of  the  spirit  is 
in  several  degrees,  so  the  mortification  of  the  body  also  hath 
its  several  parts  of  prudence,  injunction,  and  necessity.  For 
the  prescribing  all  sorts  of  mortifications  corporal,  indefinitely 
and  indiscriminately  to  all  persons,  without  separation  of  their 
ends  and  distinct  capacities,  is  a  snare  to  men's  consciences, 
makes  religion  impertinently  troublesome,  occasions  some 
men  to  glory  in  corporal  austerity,  as  if  of  itself  it  were  an 
act  of  piety,  and  a  distinction  of  the  man  from  the  more 
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imperfect  persons  of  the  world,  and  is  all  the  way  unreason- 
able and  inartificial. 

14.  First:  Therefore,  such  whose  engagements  in  the 
world,  or  capacities  of  person,  confine  them  to  the  lowest  and 
first  step  of  mortification ;  those  who  fight  only  for  life  and 
liberty,  not  for  privileges  and  honour;  that  are  in  perpetual 
contestation  and  close  fightings  with  sin  ;  it  is  necessary  that 
their  body  also  be  mortified  in  such  a  degree,  that  their 
desires  transport  them  not  beyond  the  permissions  of  Divine 
and  human  laws1.  Let  such  men  be  strict  in  the  rules  of 
temperance  and  sobriety,  be  chaste  within  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage, cherish  their  body  to  preserve  their  health,  and  their 
health  to  serve  God,  and  to  do  their  offices.  To  these  per- 
sons, the  best  instruments  of  discipline  are  the  strict  laws  of 
temperance ;  denying  all  transgressions  of  the  appetite,  boil- 
ing over  its  margin  and  proper  limits ;  assiduous  prayer,  and 
observation  of  the  public  laws  of  fasting ;  which  are  framed 
so  moderate  and  even,  as  to  be  proportionable  to  the  common 
manner  of  living  of  persons  secular  and  encumbered.  For 
though  many  persons  of  common  employments,  and  even 
manner  of  living,  have,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  avocations, 
undertaken  austerities  very  rude  and  rigorous,  yet  it  was  in 
order  to  a  higher  mortification  of  spirit ;  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary they  should,  if  either  naturally,  or  habitually,  or  easily, 
they  suffer  violent  transportation  of  passions :  for  since  the 
occasions  of  anger  and  disturbance  in  the  world  frequently 
occur,  if  such  passions  be  not  restrained  by  greater  violence 
than  is  competent  to  the  ordinary  offices  of  a  moderate  piety, 
the  cure  is  weaker  than  the  humour,  and  so  leaves  the  work 
imperfect. 

15.  Secondly:  But  this  is  coincident  to  the  second  degree 
of  mortification ;  for  if,  either  out  of  desire  of  a  farther  step 
towards  perfection,  or  out  of  the  necessities  of  nature  or  evil 
customs,  it  be  necessary  also  to  subdue  our  passions,  as  well 

1  Hnic  epulae,  vicisse  famem ;  magnique  penates, 
Summovisse  kyemem  tecto ;  pretiosaque  vestis, 
Hirtam  membra  super,  Romani  more  Quiriti*, 
Iaduxisie  togam.  De  Cmtone  dixit  LucanMM}  ii.  384. 

Intonsos  rigidam  in  frontem  descendere  canos 
Passos  erat,  mceftUmqae  genis  increacere  barbam. 

De  eodm,  ii.  376. 
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as  the  direct  invitations  to  sin ;  in  both  these  cases  the  body 
must  suffer  more  austerities,  even  such  as  directly  are  con- 
trariant  to  every  passionate  disturbance,  though  it  be  not  ever 
sinful  in  the   instance.     All  mortifiers  must  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  is  unlawful;  but  these,  that  they  may  ab- 
stain from  things  unlawful,  must  also  deny  to  themselves 
satisfaction  in  things  lawful  and  pleasant :  and  this  in  a  just 
proportion  to  the  end,  the  subduing  the  passions,  lest  their 
liberty  and  boldness  become  licentious.     And  we  shall  easier 
-  deny  their  importunity  to  sin,  when  we  will  not  please  them 
in  those  things  in  which  we  may :  such  in  which  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  danger  of  our  souls,  and  the  convictions  of 
reason  and  religion,  do  not  immediately  co-operate.     And 
this  was  the  practice  of  David,  when  he  had  thirsted  for  the 
water  of  Bethlehem,  and  some  of  his  worthies  ventured  their 
lives,  and  brought  it ;  "  he  refused  to  drink  it,  but  poured  it 
upon  the  ground  unto  the  Lord1 ;"  that  is,  it  became  a  drink- 
offering  unto  the  Lord ;  an  acceptable  oblation,  in  which  he 
sacrificed  his  desires  to  God,  denying  himself  the  satisfaction 
of  such  a  desire,  which  was  natural  and  innocent,  save  that  it 
Was  something  nice,  delicate,  and  curious.     Like  this  was  the 
act  of  the  fathers,  in  the  mountain  Nitria*,  to  one  of  which  a 
(air  cluster  of  dried  grapes  being  sent,  he  refused  to  taste 
them,  lest  he  should  be  too  sensual  and  much  pleased,  but 
sent  them  to  another,  and  he  to  a  third ;  and  the  same  con- 
sideration transmitted  the  present  through  all  their  cells,  till 
it  came  to  the  first  man  again ;  all  of  them  not  daring  to  con- 
tent their  appetite  in  a  thing  too  much  desired,  lest  the  like 
importunity,  in  the  instance  of  a  sin,  should  prevail  upon 
them.     To  these  persons,  the  best  instruments  of  discipline 
are  subtractions,  rather  than  imposition,  of  austerities ;  let 
them  be  great  haters  of  corporal  pleasures,  eating  for  neces- 
sity, diet  spare  and  cheap ;  abridging  and  making  short  the 
opportunities  of  natural  and  permitted  solaces  *  ;  refusing  ex- 
terior comforts ;  not  choosing  the  most  pleasant  object ;  not 
suffering  delight  to  be  the  end  of  eating,  and  therefore  sepa~ 
rating  delight  from  it  as  much  as  prudently  they  may ;  not 
being  too  importunate  with  God  to  remove  his  gentler  hand 

«  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17. 

x  Apud  Pal  lad.  in  Histor.  Lausiac. 
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of  paternal  correction,  but  inuring  ourselves  to  patient  suffer* 
ing,  and  indifferent  acceptation  of  the  cross  that  God  lays 
upon  us,  at  no  hand  living  delicately,  or  curiously,  or  impa- 
tiently. And  this  was  the  condition  of  St.  Paul,  suffering 
with  excellent  temper  all  those  persecutions  and  inconve- 
niences, which  the  enemies  of  religion  loaded  him  withal ; 
which  he  called  "  bearing  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his 
body2,"  and  "  carrying  about  in  his  body  the  dying*"  or 
mortification  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus :"  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
persecution,  which  because  he  bare  patiently,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to,  and  he  accepted  with  indifference  and  renunciation, 
they  were  the  mortifications  and  the  marks  of  Jesus ;  that  is, 
a  true  conformity  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  of  great  effect 
and  interest  for  the  preventing  sins  by  the  mortification  of  his 
natural  desires. 

16.  Thirdly :  But  in  the  pale  of  the  church,  there  are,  and 
have  been,  many  tall  cedars,  whose  tops  have  reached  to 
heaven ;  6ome  there  are  that  choose  afflictions  of  the  body, 
that,  by  turning  the  bent  and  inclination  of  their  affections 
into  sensual  displeasures,  they  may  not  only  cut  off  all  pre- 
tensions of  temptation,  but  grow  in  spiritual  graces,  and 
perfections  intellectual  and  beatified.  To  this  purpose  they 
served  themselves  with  the  instances  of  sack-cloth,  hard 
lodging,  long  fasts,  pernoctation  in  prayers,  renunciation  of 
all  secular  possessions,  great  and  expensive  charity,  bodily 
labours  to  great  weariness  and  affliction,  and  many  other 
prodigies  of  voluntary  suffering,  which  Scripture  and  the 
ecclesiastical  stories  do  frequently  mention.  St.  Lewis,  king 
of  France,  wore  sack-cloth  every  day,  unless  sickness  hin- 
dered ;  and  St.  Zenobius,  as  long  as  he  was  a  bishop.  And 
when  Severus  Sulpitius  sent  a  sack-cloth  to  St.  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola,  he  returned  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and 
discoursed  piously  concerning  the  use  of  corporal  austerities. 
And  that  I  need  not  instance,  it  was  so  general,  that  this 
was,  by  way  of  appropriation,  called  "  the  garment  of  the 
church  V  because  of  the  frequent  use  of  such  instruments 
of  exterior  mortification :  and  so  it  was  in  other  instances. 

*  Gal.  vi.  17.  »  1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

b  Depostiernnt  seculi  byssum,  et  sumpserunt  ecclesis  vest  intent  am,  quod 
est  ciliciom.—  Uuriciut,  trp.  20.  Euub.  lib.  ii.  Hist,  c.  2f.  Cfon.  Alex, 
Padag.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
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St.  James  neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine ;  St.  Matthew 
lived  upon  acorns,  seeds,  and  herbs ;  and,  amongst  the  elder 
Christians,  some  rolled  themselves  naked  in  snows,  some 
upon  thorns;  some  on  burning  coals,  some  chewed  bitter  pills 
and  masticated  gums,  and  sipped  frequently  of  horrid  potions, 
and  wore  iron  upon  their  skin,  and  bolts  upon  their  legs,  and, 
in  witty  torments,  excelled  the  cruelty  of  many  of  their  per- 
secutors, whose  rage  determined  quickly  in  death,  and  had 
certainly  less  of  torment  than  the  tedious  afflictions  and  rude 
penances  of  Simeon,  surnamed  Stylites.  But  as  all  great 
examples  have  excellences  above  the  ordinary  devotions  of 
good  people,  so  have  they  some  danger  and  much  considera- 
tion. 

17.  First,  therefore,  I  consider,  that  these  bodily  and 
voluntary  self-afflictions  can  only  be  of  use  in  carnal  and 
natural  temptations,  of  no  use  in  spiritual :  for  ascetic  diet, 
hard  lodging,  and  severe  disciplines,  cannot  be  directly  ope- 
rative upon  the  spirit,  but  only  by  mediation  of  the  body,  by 
abating  its  extravagancies,  by  subtracting  its  maintenance, 
by  lessening  its  temptations ;  these  may  help  to  preserve  the 
soul  chaste  or  temperate,  because  the  scene  of  these  sins  lies 
in  the  body,  and  thence  they  have  their  maintenance c,  and 
from  thence  also  may  receive  their  abatements.  But  in 
actions  which  are  less  material*  such  as  pride,  and  envy,  and 
blasphemy,  and  impenitence,  and  all  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
malice,  external  mortifications  do  so  little  co-operate  to  their 
cure,  that  oftentimes  they  are  their  greatest  inflamers  and 
incentives,  and  are  like  cordials  given  to  cure  a  cold  fit  of  an 
ague,  they  do  their  work,  but  bring  a  hot  fit  in  its  place :  and 
besides  that  great  modifiers  have  been  soonest  assaulted  by 
the  spirit  of  pride,  we  find  that  great  fasters  are  naturally 
angry  and  choleric.  St.  Hierom  found  it  in  himself,  and 
Ruffinus  felt  some  of  the  effects  of  it.  And,  therefore,  this 
last  part  of  corporal  mortification,  and  the  choosing  such 
afflictions  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  is  at  no  hand  to  be 
applied  in  all  cases,  but  in  cases  of  lust  only,  and  intem- 
perance, or  natural  impatience,  or  such  crimes  which  dwell 
in  the  senses  :  and  then  it  also  would  be  considered,  whether 

e  *Er  %\no-fX9tn  yk{  Kitty?  h  Ji  toTc  ***£( 
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or  no  rudeness  to  the  body,  applied  for  the  obtaining  patience, 
be  not  a  direct  temptation  to  impatience,  a  provoking  the 
spirit,  and  a  running  into  that,  whither  we  pray  that  God 
would  not  suffer  us  to  be  led.     Possibly  such  austerities,  if 
applied  with  great  caution  and  wise  circumstances,  may  be 
an  exercise  of  patience,  when  the  grace  is  by  other  means 
acquired ;  and  he  that  finds  them  so',  may  use  them,  if  he 
dares  trust  himself:  but  as  they  are  dangerous  before  the 
grace  is  obtained,  so  when  it  is,  they  are  not  necessary. 
And  still  it  may  be  inquired,  in  the  case  of  temptations  to 
lust,  whether  any  such  austerities,  which  can  consist  with 
health,  will  do  the  work?     So  long  as  the  body  is  in  health, 
it  will  do  its  offices  of  nature ;  if  it  is  not  in  health,  it  cannot 
do  all  offices  of  grace,  nor  many  of  our  calling.     And  there- 
fore, although  they  may  do  some  advantages  to  persons 
tempted  with  the  lowest  sins,  yet  they  will  not  do  it  all,  nor 
do  it  alone,  nor  are  they  safe  to  all  dispositions :  and  where 
they  are  useful  to  these  smaller  and  lower  purposes,  yet  we 
must  be  careful  to  observe,  that  the  mortification  of  the 
spirit  to  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  purposes,  is  to  be  set 
upon  by  means  spiritual,  and  of  immediate  efficacy ;  for  they 
are  the  lowest  operations  of  the  soul,  which  are  moved  and 
produced  by  actions  corporal ;  the  soul  may  from  those  be- 
come lustful  or  chaste,  cheerful  or  sad,  timorous  or  confident : 
but  yet  even  in  these  the  soul  receives  but  some  dispositions 
thence,  and  more  forward  inclinations :  but  nothing  from  the 
body  can  be  operative  in  the  begetting  or  increase  of  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God,  or  devotion,  or  in  mortifying  spiritual  and 
intellectual  vices :   and  therefore  those  greater  perfections 
and  heights  of  the  soul,  such  as  are  designed  in  this  highest 
degree  of  mortification,  are  not  apt  to  be  enkindled  by  cor- 
poral austerities.     And  Nigrinus,  in  Luciand,  finds  fault  with 
those  philosophers  who  thought  virtue  was  to  be  purchased 
by  cutting  the  skin  with  whips,  binding  the  nerves,  razing 
the  body  with  iron :  but  he  taught  that  virtue  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  mind  by  actions  internal  and  immaterial,  and  that  from 

d  AnXo?  Ji  nr  xoi  twv  rotovratv  xariyvmxite  $*Xo0^«v,  <$  ravrm  ioTtoTtv  aprritc 
irirtXa/txjfcvov,  w  woXXaTc  avaytuw;  xcu  w&wc  tou$  viwf  arri^iif  xarayufxtaa-vTi,  tout* 
/xh  hXy  ot  *oXXo2  xiXfuerric,  aXXoi  Ji,  /xaoTiydum?  ol  Ji  X*£l^Tt£°'»  ***  cri&hfv  Tac 
i<rri$*nU<;  iurSb  xaragvomc.  nyGro  yi{  X£wu  «reXv  mfjruQ*  h  t»k  4"X*~C  ™  m}f*i 
tm/to  tuu  Arn&ic  juwMv^at. —  Lmchui*  Nigrin.  Bipont,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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thence  remedies  are  to  be  derived  against  perturbations  and 
actions  criminal.  And  this  is  determined  by  the  apostle  in 
fairest  intimation,  "  Mortify,  therefore,  your  earthly  mem* 
bers*;"  and  he  instances  in  carnal  crimes,  "  fornication, 
uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence,  and 
covetousness,"  which  are  things  may  be  something  abated 
by  corporal  mortifications:  and  that  these  are,  by  distinct 
manner,  to  be  helped  from  other  more  spiritual  vices,  he 
adds,  "  But  now,  therefore,  put  off  all  these,  anger,  wrath, 
malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communication,  and  lyingC  To 
both  these  sorts  of  sins,  mortification  being  the  general 
remedy,  particular  applications  are  to  be  made,  and  it  must 
be  only  spiritual,  or  also  corporal  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  sins8 :  he  seems  to  distinguish  the  remedy  by  separa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  and  possibly  also  by  the 
differing  words  of  "  mortify h"  applied  to  carnal  sins,  and 
u  put  off1"  to  crimes  spiritual. 

18.  Secondly:  But  in  the  lesser  degrees  of  mortification, 
in  order  to  subduing  of  all  passions  of  the  sensitive  appetite, 
and  the  consequent  and  symbolical  sinsk,  bodily  austerities 
are  of  good  use,  if  well  understood  and  prudently  undertaken. 
To  which  purpose  I  also  consider,  no  acts  of  corporal  auste- 
rity or  external  religion  are  of  themselves  to  be  esteemed 
holy  or  acceptable  to  God,  are  nowhere  precisely  commanded, 
no  instruments  of  union  with  Christ,  no  immediate  parts  of 
Divine  worship ;  and  therefore,  to  suffer  corporal  austerities 
with  thoughts  determining  upon  the  external  action  or  imagi- 
nations of  sanctity  inherent  in  the  action,  is  against  the 
purity,  the  spirituality,  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
heart  be  established  with  grace,  not  with  meats,  which  have 
not  profited  them  which  have  walked  in  them1;"  and,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" ;"  and, 

«  Col.  iii.  5.  f  Vcree  8. 

*  Ut  corpus  redimas,  ferram  patieris  et  ignes, 
Arida  nee  sitiens  ora  lavabis  aqna. 
Ut  valeas  animo,  quicquam  tolerare  negabis  ? 

h  Hu^ata-art  ret,  /LtiXu.  •  *Airo0l^«  rk  warr*. 
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"  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little,  bat  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things"."     Now,  if  external  mortifications  are  not  for 
themselves,  then  they  are  to  receive  their  estimate  as  they 
co-operate  to  the  end :   whatsoever  is  a  prudent  restraint 
of  an  extravagant  passion,  whatsoever  is  &  direct  denial  of  a 
sin,  whatsoever  makes  provision  for  the  spirit,  or  withdraws 
the  fuel  from  the  impure  fires  of  carnality,  that  is  an  act  of 
mortification;  but  those  austerities  which  Baal's  priests  did 
use,  or  the  Flagellantes,  an  ignorant  faction  that  went  up 
and  down  villages  whipping  themselves,  or  those  which  re- 
turn periodically  on  a  set  day  of  discipline,  and  using  rude- 
nesses to  the  body  by  way  of  ceremony  and  solemnity,  not 
directed  against  the  actual  incursion  of  a  pungent  lust,  are 
not  within  the  verge  of  the  grace  of  mortification.     For, 
unless  the  temptation  to  a  carnal  sin  be  actually  incumbent 
and  pressing  upon  the  soul,  pains  of  infliction  and  smart  do 
no  benefit  toward  suppressing  the  habit  or  inclination :  for 
such  sharp  disciplines  are  but  short  and  transient  troubles ; 
and  although  they  take  away  the  present  fancies  of  a  tempta- 
tion, yet,  unless  it  be  rash  and  uncharitable,  there  is  no  effect 
remanent  upon  the  body,  but  that  the  temptation  may  speedily 
return.     As  is  the  danger,  so  must  be  the  application  of  the 
remedy.    Actual  severities  are  not  imprudently  undertaken 
in  case  of  imminent  danger;  but  to  cure  an  habitual  lust, 
Buch  corporal  mortifications  are  most  reasonable,  whose  effect 
is  permanent,  and  which  takes  away  whatsoever  does  minister 
more  fuel,  and  puts  a  torch  to  the  pile. 

19.  But  this  is  altogether  a  discourse  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, not  of  precise  duty  and  religion ;  for  if  we  do,  by  any 
means,  provide  for  our  indemnity,  and  secure  our  innocence, 
all  other  exterior  mortifications  are  not  necessary,  and  they 
are  convenient  but  as  they  do  facilitate  or  co-operate  towards 
the  end.  And  if  that  be  well  understood,  it  will  concern  us 
that  they  be  used  with  prudence  and  caution,  with  purity  of 
intention,  and  without  pride :  for,  since  they  are  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  are  hallowed  and  adopted  into  the  family  of 
religious  actions  by  participation  of  the  end,  the  doing  them 
not  for  themselves  takes  off  all  complacency  and  fancy  re- 
flecting from  an  opinion  of  the  external  actions,  guides  and 

»  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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purifies  the  intention,  and  teaches  us  to  be  prudent  in  the 
managing  of  those  austerities,  which,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves afflictive,  so  have  in  them  nothing  that  is  eligible,  if 
they  be  imprudent. 

20.  And  now,  supposing  these  premises  as  our  guide  to 
choose  and  enter  into  the  action,  prudence  must  be  called 
into  the  execution  and  discharge  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  its 
managing.  And,  for  the  prudential  part,  I  shall  first  give 
the  advice  of  Nigrinus  in  the  discipline  of  the  old  philo- 
sophers :  "  He  that  will  best  institute  and  instruct  men  in 
the  studies  of  virtue  and  true  philosophy,  must  have  regard 
to  the  mind,  to  the  body,  to  the  age,  to  the  former  educa- 
tion, and  capacities  or  incapacities  of  the  person0 ;"  to  which 
all  such  circumstances  may  be  added,  as  are  to  be  accounted 
for  in  all  prudent  estimations ;  such  as  are  national  customs, 
dangers  of  scandal,  the  presence  of  other  remedies,  or  dis- 
banding of  the  inclination. 

21.  Secondly  :  It  may  also  concern  the  prudence  of  this 
duty,  not  to  neglect  the  smallest  inadvertencies  and  minutes 
of  lust  or  spiritual  inconvenience,  but  to  contradict  them  in 
their  weakness  and  first  beginnings.  We  see  that  great  dis- 
turbances are  wrought  from  the  smallest  occasions,  meeting 
with  an  impatient  spirit,  like  great  flames  kindled  from  a  little 
spark  fallen  into  an  heap  of  prepared  nitre.  St.  Austin  tells 
a  story  of  a  certain  person  "  much  vexed  with  flies  in  the 
region  of  his  dwelling,  and  himself  heightened  the  trouble  by 
too  violent  and  busy  reflections  upon  the  inconsiderableness 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  greatness  of  the  vexation  alighting 
upon  a  peevish  spirit.  In  this  disposition  he  was  visited  by  a 
Manichee,  (an  heretic  that  denied  God  to  be  the  maker  of 
things  visible) :  he  being  busy  to  rub  his  infection  upon  the 
next  thing  he  met,  asked  the  impatient  person,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  the  maker  of  flies  ?  He  answered,  I  think  the 
devil  was ;  for  they  are  instruments  of  great  vexation  and 
perpetual  trouble.  What  he  rather  fancied  than  believed,  or 
expressed  by  anger  rather  than  at  all  had  entertained  within, 
the  Manichee  confirmed  by  such  arguments,  to  which  his 

°  Keu  toy  a^nrrs  rttuhvtiv  avQp**ov<;  ffgoaigou/ufvov,  touto  /uiv  4^X*>C,  tovto  >• 
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adversary  was  very  apt  to  give  consent  by  reason  of  his 
impatience  and  peevishness.  The  Manichee,  having  set  his 
foot  firm  upon  his  first  breach,  proceeded  in  his  question, 
If  the  devil  made  flies,  why  not  bees,  who  are  but  a  little 
bigger,  and  have  a  sting  too  ?  The  consideration  of  the  sting 
made  him  fit  to  think,  that  the  little  difference  in  bigness 
needed  not  a  distinct  and  a  greater  efficient,  especially  since 
the  same  workman  can  make  a  great  as  well  as  a  little  vessel. 
The  Manichee  proceeded,  If  a  bee,  why  not  a  locust  ?  if  a 
locust,  then  a  lizard  ?  if  a  lizard,  then  a  bird  ?  if  a  bird,  then 
a  lamb  ?  and  thence  he  made  bold  to  proceed  to  a  cow,  to  an 
elephant,  to  a  man.  His  adversary,  by  this  time,  being 
insnared  by  granting  so  much,  and  now  ashamed  not  to 
grant  more,  lest  his  first  concessions  should  seem  unreason- 
able and  impious,  confessed  the  devil  to  be  the  maker  of  all 
creatures  visible p."  The  use  which  is  made  of  this  story,  is 
this  caution,  that  the  devil  do  not  abuse  us  in  flies,  and 
provoke  our  spirits  by  trifles  and  impertinent  accidents :  for 
if  we  be  unmodified  in  our  smallest  motions,  it  is  not  imagin- 
able we  should  stand  the  blast  of  an  impetuous  accident  and 
violent  perturbation.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  give  our  passions 
course  in  a  small  accident,  because  the  instance  is  inconsider- 
able ;  for,  though  it  be,  the  consequence  may  be  dangerous, 
and  a  wave  may  follow  a  wave,  till  the  inundation  be  general 
and  desperate.  And  therefore,  here  it  is  intended  for  advice, 
that  we  be  observant  of  the  accidents  of  our  domestic  affairs, 
and  curious  that  every  trifling  inadvertency  of  a  servant,  or 
slight  misbecoming  action,  or  imprudent  words,  be  not  appre- 
hended as  instruments  of  vexation ;  for  so  many  small  occa- 
sions, if  they  be  productive  of  many  small  disturbances,  will 
produce  an  habitual  churlishness  and  immortification  of  spirit. 
22.  Thirdly :  Let  our  greatest  diligence  and  care  be  em- 
ployed in  mortifying  our  predominant  passion :  for  if  our  care 
be  so  great  as  not  to  entertain  the  smallest,  and  our  resolu- 
tion so  strong  and  holy  as  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  greatest 
and  most  passionate  desires,  the  Spirit  hath  done  all  its  work, 
secures  the  future,  and  sanctifies  the  present ;  arid  nothing  is 
wanting  but  perseverance  in  the  same  prudence  and  religion. 
And  this  is  typically  commanded  in  the  precept  of  God  to 

p  Tract  l.  in  Joh. 
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Moses  and  Aaron,  in  the  matter  of  Peor :  "  Vex  the  Midian- 
ites,  because  they  vexed  yon,  and  made  you  sm  by  their 
daughters."  And  Phinehas  did  so ;  he  killed  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Simeon,  and  a  princess  of  Midian,  and  God  con- 
firmed the  priesthood  to  him  for  ever;  meaning,  that  we  shall 
for  ever  be  admitted  to  a  nearer  relation  to  God,  if  we  sacrifice 
to  God  our  dearest  lust.  And  this  is  not  so  properly  an  act, 
as  the  end  of  mortification.  Therefore  it  concerns  the  pru- 
dence of  the  duty,  that  all  the  efficacy  and  violence  of  it  be 
employed  against  the  strongest,  and  there  where  is  the  most 
dangerous  hostility. 

23.  Fourthly :  But  if  we  mean  to  be  masters  of  the  field, 
and  put  our  victory  past  dispute,  let  us  mortify  our  morosity 
and  natural  aversations,  reducing  them  to  an  mdiflferency, 
having  in  our  wills  no  fondnesses,  in  our  spirits  no  faction  of 
persons  or  nations,  being  prepared  to  love  all  men,  and'  to 
endure  all  things,  and  to  undertake  all  employments,  which 
are  duty  or  counsel  in  all  circumstances  and  disadvantages. 
For  the  excellency  of  evangelical  sanctity  does  surmount  all 
antipathies,  as  a  vessel  climbs  up  and  rides  upon  a  wave; 
"  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  cohabit,  and  a  child  shall  play 
and  put  his  fingers  in  the  cavern  of  an  aspick ;"  nations, 
whose  interests  are  most  contradictory,  must  be  knit  by  the 
confederations  of  a  mortified  and  a  Christian  spirit,  and  single 
persons  must  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  an  indisposed 
nature,  or  else  their  own  will  is  unmodified,  and  nature  is 
stronger,  than  £an  well  consist  with  the  dominion  and  abso- 
lute empire  of  grace.    To  this  I  reduce  such  peevish  and 
unhandsome  nicenesses  in  matters  of  religion,  that  are  unsa- 
tisfied, unless  they  have  all  exterior  circumstances  trimmed 
up  and  made  pompous  for  their  religious  offices ;  such  who 
cannot  pray  without  a  convenient  room,  and  their  devotion  is 
made  active  only  by  a  well-built  chapel,  and  they  cannot  sing 
hods  without  church  music,  and  too  much  light  dissolves 
their  intention,  and  too  much  dark  promotes  their  melan- 
choly; and  because  these,  and  the  like  exterior  ministries, 
are  good  advantages,  therefore  without  them  they  can  do 
nothing,  which  certainly  is  a  great  intimation  and  likeness  to 
immortification.    Our  will  should  be  like  the  candle  of  the 
eye,  without  all  colour  in  itself,  that  it  may  entertain  the 
species  of  all  colours  from  without :  and  when  we  lust  after 
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mandrakes,  and  deliciousness  of  exterior  ministries,  we  many 
times  are  brought  to  betray  our  own  interest,  and  prostitute 
our  dearest  affections  to  more  ignoble  and  stranger  desires. 
Let  lis  love  all  natures,  and  serve  all  persons,  and  pray  in  all 
places,  and  fast  without  opportunities,  and  do  alms  above  our 
power,  and  set  ourselves  heartily  on  work,  to  neglect  and 
frustrate  those  lower  temptations  of  the  devil,  who  will  fre- 
quently enough  make  our  religion  inopportune,  if  we  then 
will  make  it  infrequent;  and  will  present  us  with  objects 
enough  and  flies  to  disquiet  our  persons,  if  our  natures  be 
petulant,  peevish,  curious,  and  unmortified. 

24.  It  is  a  great  mercy  of  God  to  have  an  affable,  sweet, 
and  well-disposed  nature,  and  it  does  half  the  work  of  morti- 
fication for  us ;  we  have  the  less  trouble  to  subdue  our 
passions  and  destroy  our  lusts.  But  then,  as  those,  whose 
natures  are  morose,  choleric,  peevish,  and  lustful,  have  greater 
difficulty ;  so  is  their  virtue  of  greater  excellence,  and  re- 
turned with  a  more  ample  reward :  but  it  is  in  all  men's 
natures,  as  with  them  who  gathered  manna,  "  They  that 
gathered  little,  had  no  lack,  and  they  that  gathered  much, 
had  nothing  over :"  they  who  are  of  ill  natures,  shall  want 
no  assistance  of  God's  grace  to  work  their  cure*,  though  their 
fleBh  be  longer  healing ;  and  they  who  are  sweetly  tempered, 
being  naturally  meek  and  modest,  chaste  or  temperate,  will 
find  work  enough  to  contest  against  their  temptations  from 
without,  though  from  within  possibly  they  may  have  fewer. 
Yet  there  are  greater  degrees  of  virtue  and  heroical  excel- 
lences, and  great  rewards,  to  which  God  hath  designed  them 
by  so  fair  dispositions,  and  it  will  concern  all -their  industry  to 
mortify  their  spirit,  which,  though  it  be  malleable  and  more 
ductile,  yet  it  is  as  bare  and  naked  of  imagery  as  the  rudest 
and  most  iron  nature:  so  that  mortification  will  be  every 
man's  duty ;  no  nature,  nor  piety,  nor  wisdom,  nor  perfection, 
but  will  need  it,  either  to  subdue  a  lust,  or  a  passion ;  to  cut 
off  an  occasion,  or  to  resist  a  temptation ;  to  persevere,  or  to 
go  on ;  to  secure  our  present  estate,  or  to  proceed  towards 
perfection.     But  all  men  do  not  think  so. 

25.  For  there  are  some,  who  have  great  peace,  no  fight- 
ings within,  no  troubles  without,  no  disputes  or  contradictions 

q  Nemo  adeo  ferns  est,  ut  non  mitescerc  possit, 
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in  their  spirit :  but  these  men  have  the  peace  of  tributaries,  or 
a  conquered  people ;  the  gates  of  their  city  stand  open  day 
and  night,  that  all  the  carriages  may  enter  without  disputing 
the  pass :  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  dispute  not,  because  the 
spirit  is  there  in  pupillage  or  in  bonds,  and  the  flesh  rides  in 
triumph,  with  the  tyranny,  and.  pride,  and  impotency,  of  a 
female  tyrant.  For,  in  the  sense  of  religion,  we  all  are 
warriors  or  slaves ;  either  ourselves  are  stark  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  or  we  need  to  stand  perpetually  upon  our 
guards  in  continual  observation,  and  in  contestation  against 
our  lusts  and  our  passions ;  so  long  denying  and  contradicting 
our  own  wills,  till  we  will  and  choose  to  do  things  against  our 
wills,  having  an  eye  always  to  those  infinite  satisfactions, 
which  shall  glorify  our  wills  and  all  our  faculties,  when  we 
arrive  to  that  state,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  contra- 
diction, but  only  that  "  our  mortal  shall  put  on  immor- 
tality." 

26.  But  as  some  have  a  vain  and  dangerous  peace,  so 
others  double  their  trouble  by  too  nice  and  impertinent 
scruples,  thinking  that  every  temptation  is  a  degree  of  im- 
mortification.  As  long  as  we  live,  we  shall  have  to  do  with 
enemies :  but  as  this  life  is  ever  a  state  of  imperfection,  so 
the  very  design  and  purpose  of  mortification  is  not  to  take 
away  temptations,  but  to  overcome  them;  it  endeavours  to 
facilitate  the  work,  and  secure  our  condition,  by  removing  all 
occasions  it  can :  but  the  opportunity  of  a  crime,  and  the 
solicitation  to  a  sin,  is  no  fault  of  ours,  unless  it  be  of  our 
procuring,  or  finds  entertainment  when  it  comes  unsent  for. 
To  suffer  a  temptation  is  a  misery ;  but  if  we  then  set  upon 
the  mortification  of  it,  it  is  an  occasion  of  virtue,  and  never 
is  criminal,  unless  we  give  consent.  But  then  also  it  would 
be  considered,  that  it  is  not  good  offering  ourselves  to  fire 
ordeal,  to  confirm  our  innocence ;  nor  prudent  to  enter  into 
battle  without  need,  and  to  show  our  valour;  nor  safe  to 
procure  ft  temptation,  that  we  may  have  the  reward  of  morti- 
fication of  it.  For  mortification  of  the  spirit  is  not  com- 
manded as  a  duty  finally  resting  in  itself,  or  immediately 
landing  upon  God's  glory,  such  as  are  acts  of  charity  and 
devotion,  chastity  and  justice  :  but  it  is  the  great  instrument 
of  humility  and  all  other  graces ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  be 
undertaken  to  destroy  a  sin,  and  to  secure  a  virtuous  habit. 
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And  besides  that',  to  call  on  a  danger  is  to  tempt  God,  and 
to  invite  the  devil,  (and  no  man  i6  sure  of  a  victory) :  it  is 
also  great  imprudence  to  create  a  need,  that  we  may  take  it 
away  again;  to  drink  poison,  to  make  experiment  of  the 
antidote ;  and,  at  the  best,  it  is  but  a  running  back,  to  come 
just  to  the  same  place  again :  for  he  that  is  not  tempted,  does 
not  sin ;  but  he  that  invites  a  temptation,  that  he  might  over- 
come it,  or  provokes  a  passion,  that  he  may  allay  it,  is  then 
but  in  the  same  condition  after  his  pains  and  his  danger :  he 
was  not  sure  he  should  come  so  far. 


THE  PRAYER. 

# 

O  dearest  God,  who  hast  framed  man  of  soul  and  body,  and 
fitted  him  with  faculties  and  proportionable  instruments  to 
serve  thee  according  to  all  our  capacities,  let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  rule  and  sanctify  every  power  and  member,  both  of 
soul  and  body,  that  they  may  keep  that  beauteous  order, 
which,  in  our  creation,  thou  didst  intend,  and  to  which 
thou  dost  restore  thy  people  in  the  renovations  of  grace ; 
that  our  affections  may  be  guided  by  reason,  our  under- 
standing may  be  enlightened  with  thy  word,  and  then 
may  guide  and  persuade  our  will ;  that  we  suffer  no  violeut 

.  transportation  of  passions,  nor  be  overcome  by  a  tempta- 
tion, nor  consent  to  the  impure  solicitations  of  lust ;  that 
"  sin  may  not  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies/'  but  that  both 
bodies  and  souls  may  be  conformable  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  Jesus ;  that  in  our  body  wp  may  bear  the 
marks  and  dying  of  our  Lord,  and  in  our  spirits  we  may 
be  humble  and  mortified,  and  like  him,  in  all  his  imitable 
perfections ;  that  we  may  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  righteous- 
ness, and,  after  our  suffering  together  with  him  in  this 
world,  we  may  reign  together  with  him  hereafter ;  to  whom, 
in  the  Unity  of  the  most  mysterious  Trinity,  be  all  glory, 
and  dominion,  and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


r  Vide  Disc,  of  TcrapUtiou. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Of  Jesus  being  baptized,  and  going  into  the  Wilderness  to  be 

tempted. 

1.  Now  the  full  time  was  come,  Jesus  took  leave  of  his 
mother  and  his  trade,  to  begin  his  Father's  work,  and  the 
office  prophetical,  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
and  when  "  John  was  baptizing  in  Jordan,  Jesus  came  to 
John,  to  be  baptized  of  him."  The  Baptist  had  never  seen 
his  face,  because  they  had  been,  from  their  infancy,  driven 
to  several  places,  designed  to  several  employments,  and 
never  met  till  now.  But  immediately  the  Holy  Ghost  in- 
spired St.  John  with  a  discerning  and  knowing  spirit,  and 
at  his  first  arrival  he  knew  him,  and  did  him  worship.  And 
when  Jesus  desired  to  be  baptized,  "  John  forbade  him, 
saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou 
to  me?"  For  the  baptism  of  John,  although  it  was  not 
a  direct  instrument  of  the  Spirit  for  the  collation  of  grace, 
neither  find  we  it  administered  in  any  form  of  words,  not  so 
much  as  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  come,  (as  many  dream  *,) 
(because,  even  after  John  had  baptized,  the  Pharisees  still 
doubted,  if  he  were  the  Messias ;  which  they  would  not,  if,  in 
his  form  of  ministration,  he  had  published  Christ  to  come 
after  him ;  and  also  because  it  had  not  been  proper  for 
Christ  himself  to  have  received  that  baptism,  whose  form 
had  specified  himself  to  come  hereafter;  neither  could  it 
consist  with  the  revelation  which  John  had,  and  the  con- 
fession which  he  made,  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Christ  to 
come,  whom  the  Spirit  marked  out  to  him  to  be  come  al- 
ready, and  himself  pointed  at  him  with  his  finger,)  yet  it  was 
a  ceremonious  consignation  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  b, 
which  was  one  great  part  of  the  covenant  evangelical,  and 
was  a  Divine  institution,  the  susception'of  it  was  in  order  to 
the  fulfilling  all  righteousness ;  it  was  a  sign  of  humility,  the 
persons  baptized  confessed  their  sins ;  it  was  a  sacramental 
disposing  to  the  baptism  and  faith  of  Christ ;  but  therefore 


*  Gabriel,  Sotiu,  Scotus,  &c. 
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John  wondered,  why  the  Messias,  the  Lamb  of  God,  pure 
and  without  spot,  who  needed  not  the  abstersions  of  re- 
pentance, or  the  washings  of  baptism,  should  demand  it, 
and  of  him,  a  sinner,  and  his  servant.  And  in  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  the  Nazarenes  used  at  Bercea 
(as  St.  Hierom  reports c),  these  words  are  added :  "  The 
mother  of  the  Lord  and  his  brethren  said  unto  him,  John 
Baptist  baptized  to  the  remissions  of  sins,  let  us  go  and  be 
baptized  of  him.  He  said  to  them,  what  have  I  sinned,  that 
I  should  go  and  be  baptized  of  him  ?"  And  this  part  of  the 
story  is  also  told  by  Justin  Martyr-.  But  Jesus  wanted 
not  a  proposition  to  consign  by  his  baptism  proportionable 
enough  to  the  analogy  of  its  institution ;  for  as  others  pro- 
fessed their  return  towards  innocence,  so  he  avowed  his 
perseverance  in  it;  and  though  he  was  never  called  in 
Scripture  a  sinner,  yet  he  was  made  sin  for  us ;  that  is,  he 
did  undergo  the  shame  and  the  punishment;  and  therefore 
it  was  proper  enough  for  him  to  perform  the  sacrament  of 
sinners. 

2.  But  the  holy  Jesus,  who  came  (as  himself,  in  answer 
to  the  Baptist's  question,  professed)  "  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness," would  receive  that  rite,  which  his  Father  had  insti- 
tuted in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  Son.  For  although 
the  Baptist  had  a  glimpse  of  him  by  the  first  irradiations  of 
the  Spirit,  yet  John  professed,  that  he  therefore  came  baptiz- 
ing with  water,  that  "  Jesus  might  be  manifested  to  Israel ';" 
and  it  was  also  a  sign  given  to  the  Baptist  himself,  that  "  on 
whomsoever  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining/' 
he  is  the  person,  "  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  God  chose  to  actuate  the  sign  at  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
in  great  and  religious  assemblies,  convened  there  at  John's 
baptism ;  and  therefore  Jesus  came  to  be  baptized,  and,  by 
this  baptism  became  known  to  John,  who,  as  before  he  gave 
to  him  an  indiscriminate  testimony,  so  now  he  pointed  out 
the  person  in  his  sermons  and  discourses,  and,  by  calling  him 

the  Lamb  of  God f,  prophesied  of  his  passion,  and  preached 
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him  to  be  the  world's  Redeemer,  and  the  sacrifice  for  man- 
kind. He  was  now  manifest  to  Israel;  he  confirmed  the 
baptism  of  John ;  he  sanctified  the  water  to  become  sacra- 
mental and  ministerial  in  the  remission  of  sins ;  he  by  a  real 
event  declared,  that  to  them,  who  should  rightly  be  baptized, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  certainly  be  opened;  he 
inserted  himself,  by  that  ceremony,  into  the  society  and 
participation  of  the  holy  people,  of  which  communion  him- 
self was  Head  and  Prince ;  and  he  did,  in  a  symbol,  purify 
human  nature,  whose  stains  and  guilt  he  had  undertaken. 

3.  As  soon  as  John  had  performed  his  ministry,  and 
Jesus  was  baptized,  he  prayed,  and  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  air  clarified  by  a  new  and  glorious  light8; 
"  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove,  alighted 
upon"  his  sacred  head,  and  God  the  Father  gave  "  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  This  was  the  inauguration  and  pro- 
clamation of  the  Messias,  when  he  began  to  be  the  great 
Prophet  of  the  new  covenant.  And  this  was  the  greatest 
meeting  that  ever  was  upon  earth,  where  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  mysterious  Trinity  was  opened  and  shown,  as  much  as 
the  capacities  of  our  present  imperfections  will  permit ;  the 
second  person  in  the  veil  of  humanity,  the  third  in  the  shape, 
or  with  the  motion  of  a  dove  k ;  but  the  first  kept  his  primi- 
tive state ;  and  as  to  the  Israelites  he  gave  notice  by  way  of 
caution,  "  Ye  saw  no  shape,  but  ye  heard  a  voice  ;"  so  now 
also  God  the  Father  gave  testimony  to  his  holy  Son,  and 
appeared  only  in  a  voice,  without  any  visible  representment. 

4.  When  the  rite  and  the  solemnity  was  over,  "  Christ 
ascended  up  out  of  the  waters,  and  left  so  much  virtue  be- 
hind him,  that,  as  Gregorius  Turonensis  reports ',  that  creek 
of  the  river,  where  his  holy  body  had  been  baptized,  was 
endued  with  a  healing  quality,  and  a  power  of  curing  lepers, 
that  bathed  themselves  in  those  waters,  in  the  faith  and  with 
invocation  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus.  But  the  manifestation 
of  this  power  was  not  till  afterwards,  for  as  yet  Jesus  did  no 
miracles. 


*  'arti  *ipt:rri{iir,  Matt.  iii.  16,  Mark,  i.  10.  'e*  TVfxariM  &ut  Luke,  iii.  22. 
1  De  Gloria  Martyr,  cap.  x?ii. 
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5.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bap* 
tized,  had  opened  the  heavens,  which  yet  never  had  been 
opened  to  man,  and  was  declared  the  Son  of  God,  "  Jesus 
was,  by  the  Spirit,  driven  into  the  wilderness,"  not  by  an 
unnatural  violence,  but  by  the  efficacies  of  inspiration,  and  a 
supernatural  inclination  and  activity  of  resolution ;  for  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  bare  him  thither ;  he  was  led  by  the  good 
Spirit  to  be  tempted  by  the  evil :  whither  also  he  was  pleased 
to  retire,  to  make  demonstration,  that  even  in  an  active  life, 
such  as  he  was  designed  to  and  intended,  some  recesses  and 
temporary  demissions  of  the  world  are  most  expedient,  for 
such  persons  especially,  whose  office  is  prophetical,  and  for 
institution  of  others,  that,  by  such  vacancies  in  prayer  and 
contemplation,  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  teach  others, 
when  they  have  in  such  retirements  conversed  with  Ood. 

6.  In  the  desert,  which  was  four  miles  from  the  place  of 
his  baptism,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  as  the 
common  computations  are,  he  did  abide  "  forty  days  and 
forty  nights/'  where  he  was  perpetually  disturbed  and  as- 
saulted with  evil  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts,  in  a 
continual  fast,  without  eating  bread  or  drinking  water ;  "  and 
the  angels  ministered  to  him,"  being  messengers  of  comfort 
and  sustentation,  sent  from  his  Father,  for  the  support  and 
service  of  his  humanity,  and  employed  in  resisting  and  dis- 
countenancing the  assaults  and  temporal  hostilities  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness. 

7.  Whether  the  devils  appeared  in  any  horrid  and  af- 
frighting shapes,  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  to  a 
person  of  so  great  sanctity  and  high  designation,  they  would 
appear  more  angelical  and  immaterial,  in  representments 
intellectual,  in  words  and  ideas,  temptations  and  enticements, 
because  Jesus  was  not  a  person  of  those  low  weaknesses  to 
be  affrighted  or  troubled  with  an  ugly  phantasm,  which  can 
do  nothing  but  abuse  the  weak  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
persons  nothing  extraordinary.  And  this  was  the  way,  which 
Satan,  or  the  prince  of  the  devils,  took,  whose  temptations 
were  reserved  for  the  last  assault,  and  the  great  day  of  trial ; 
for  at  the  expiration  of  his  forty  days,  Jesus  being  hungry,  the 
tempter  invited  him  only  to  eat  bread  of  his  own  providing, 
which  might  refresh  his  humanity,  and  prove  his  Divinity, 
hoping  that  his  hunger,  and  the  desire  of  convincing  the 
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devil,  might  tempt  him  to  eat  before  the  time  appointed. 
"  But  Jesm  .auawured,  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word,  that  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God :"  meaning,  that  in  every  word  of  God,  whether 
the  commandment  be  general  or  special,  a  promise  is  either 
expressed  or  implied  of  the  supply  of  all  provisions  necessary 
for  him,  that  is  doing  the  work  of  God ;  and  that  was  the 
present  case  of  Jesus,  who  was  then  doing  his  Father's  work, 
and  promoting  our  interest,  and  therefore  was  sure  to  be 
provided  for :  and  therefore  so  are  we. 

8.  The  devil,  having  failed  in  this  assault,  tries  him  again, 
requiring  but  a  demonstration  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God. 
He  "  sets  him  upon  the  battlement  of  the  temple  k/' an^  invites 
him  to  throw  himself  down,  upon  a  pretence  that  God  would 
send  his  angels  to  keep  his  Son,  and  quotes  Scripture  for  it. 
But  Jesus  understood  it  well ;  and  though  he  was  secured  of 
God's  protection,  yet  he  would  not  tempt  God,  nor  solicit  his 
providence  to  a  dereliction,  by  tempting  him  to  an  unneces- 
sary conservation.  This  assault  was  silly  and  weak.  But 
$t  last  he  unites  all  his  power  of  stratagem,  and  places  the 
holy  Jesus  upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and,  by  an 
angelical  power,  draws  into  one  centre  species  and  ideas 
from  all  the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world ',  and  makes 
an  admirable  map  of  beauties,  and  represents  it  to  the  eyes 
of  Jesus,  saying,  that  all  that  was  put  into  his  power  to  give, 
and  he  "  would  give  it  him,  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship 
him/9  But  then  the  holy  Lamb  was  angry  as  a  provoked 
lion,  and  commanded  him  away,  when  his  temptations 
were  violent,  and  his  demands  impudent  and  blasphemous. 
f  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  the  angels  came  and 
ministered  unto  him,"  bringing  such  things  as  his  necessities 
required,  after  he  had,  by  a  forty  days'  fast,  done  penance 
for  our  sins,  and  consigned  to  his  church  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  fasting  in  order  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  the 
resisting  and  overcoming  all  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  the  devil,  and  all  our  ghostly  enemies. 


k  riTipyyiov,  aMfotrnf tov,  to  ivavtu  rwv  m«v  avaTidf/tAlvov  £«Stw. 
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Ad  SECTION  IX. 

Considerations  upon  the  Baptizing,  Fasting,  and  Temptation 

of  the  Holy  Jesus  by  the  Devil. 

1.  When  the  day  did  break,  and  the  Baptist  was  busy  in  his 
offices,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  soon  entered  upon  our 
hemisphere ;  and  after  he  had  lived  a  life  of  darkness  and 
silence  for  thirty  years  together,  yet  now  that  he  came  to  do 
the  greatest  work  in  the  world,  and  to  minister  in  the  most 
honourable  embassy,  he  would  do  nothing  of  singularity,  but 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  satisfy  all  commands,  and  join  in 
the  common  rites  and  sacraments,  which  all  people,  innocent 
or  penitent,  did  undergo,  either  as  deleteries  of  sin  or  instru- 
ments of  grace.  For  so  he  would  needs  be  baptized  by  his 
servant ;  and  though  he  was  of  purity  sufficient  to  do  it,  and 
did  actually,  by  his  baptism,  purify  the  purifier,  and  sanctify 
that  and  all  other  streams  to  a  holy  ministry  and  effect,  yet 
he  went  in,  bowing  his  head  like  a  sinner,  unclothing 
himself  like  an  imperfect  person,  and  craving  to  be  washed, 
as  if  he  had  been  crusted  with  an  impure  leprosy  ;  thereby 
teaching  us  to  submit  ourselves  to  all  those  rites  which  he 
would  institute;  and  although  some  of  them  be,  like  the 
baptism  of  John,  joined  with  confession  of  sins,  and  publi- 
cation of  our  infirmities,  yet  it  were  better  for  us  to  lay 
by  our  loads,  and  wash  our  ulcers,  than  by  concealing  them, 
out  of  vainer  desires  of  impertinent  reputation,  cover  our 
disease  till  we  are  heart-sick  and  die.  But  when  so  holy 
a  person  does  all  the  pious  ministries  of  the  more  imperfect; 
it  is  a  demonstration  to  us,  that  a  life  common  and  ordinary, 
without  affectation  or  singularity,  is  the  most  prudent  and 
safe.  Every  great  change,  every  violence  of  fortune,  all 
eminences  and  unevennesses  whatsoever,  whether  of  person, 
er  accident,  or  circumstance,  puts  us  to  a  new  trouble,  re- 
quires a  distinct  care,  creates  new  dangers,  objects  more 
temptations,  marks  us  out  the  objects  of  envy,  makes  our 
standing  more  insecure,  and  our  fall  more  contemptible  and 
ridiculous.  But  an  even  life,  spent  with  as  much  rigour  of 
duty  to  God  as  ought  to  be,  yet  in  the  same  manner  of 
devotions,  in  the  susception  of  ordinary  offices,  in  bearing 
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public  burdens,  frequenting  public  assemblies,  performing 
offices  of  civility,  receiving  all  the  rites  of  an  established 
religion,  complying  with  national  customs,  and  hereditary 
solemnities  of  a  people ;  in  nothing  disquieting  public  peace, 
or  disrelishing  the  great  instruments  of  an  innocent  commu- 
nion, or  dissolving  the  circumstantial  ligaments  of  charity,  or 
breaking  laws,  and  the  great  relations  and  necessitudes  of 
the  world,  out  of  fancy  or  singularity,  is  the  best  way  to  live 
holily,  and  safely,  and  happily ;  safer  from  sin  and  envy,  and 
more  removed  from  trouble  and  temptation. 

2.  When  Jesus  came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  John,  out  of 
humility  and  modesty,  refused  him ;  but  when  Jesus,  by  re- 
duplication of  his  desire,  fortifying  it  with  a  command,  made 
it  in  the  Baptist  to  become  a  duty,  then  he  obeyed.  And  so 
also  did  the  primitive  clerks  refuse  to  do  offices  of  great  dig- 
nity and  highest  ministry ;  looking  through  the  honour  upon 
the  danger,  and,  passing  by  the  dignity,  they  considered  the 
charge  of  the  cure,  and  knew  that  the  eminence  of  the  office 
was  in  all  senses  insecure  to  the  person,  till,  by  command  and 
peremptory  injunction  of  their  superiors,  it  was  put  past  a 
dispute,  and  became  necessary,  and  that  either  they  must 
perish  instantly  in  the  ruins  and  precipices  of  disobedience, 
or  put  it  to  the  hazard  and  a  fair  venture,  for  a  brighter 
crown  or  a  bigger  damnation.  I  wish  also  this  care  were 
entailed,  and  did  descend  upon  all  ages  of  the  church ;  for 
the  ambitious  seeking  of  dignities  and  prelacies  ecclesiastical, 
is  grown  the  pest  of  the  church,  and  corrupts  the  salt  itself, 
and  extinguishes  the  lights,  and  gives  too  apparent  evidences 
to  the  world,  that  neither  the  end  is  pure,  nor  the  intention 
sanctified,  nor  the  person  innocent,  but  the  purpose  ambitious 
or  covetous,  and  the  person  vicious ;  and  the  very  entrance 
into  church-offices  is  with  an  impure  torch,  and  a  foul  hand, 
or  a  heart  empty  of  the  affections  of  religion,  or  thoughts  of 
doing  God's  work.  I  do  not  think  the  present  age  is  to  be 
treated  with,  concerning  denying  to  accept  rich  prelacies  and 
pompous  dignities ;  but  it  were  but  reasonable  that  the  main 
intention  and  intellectual  design  should  be,  to  appreciate  and 
esteem  the  office  and  employment  to  be  of  greatest  considera- 
tion. It  is  lawful  to  desire  a  bishoprick ;  neither  can  the  un- 
willingness to  accept  it  be,  in  a  prudent  account,  adjudged 
the  aptest  disposition  to  receive  it,  (especially  if  done  in 
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ceremony  %  just  in  the  instant  of  their  entertainment  of  it, 
and  possibly  after  a  long  ambition :)  but  yet  it  were  well  if 
we  remember,  that  such  desires  must  be  sanctified  with  holy 
care  and  diligence  in  the  office ;  for  the  honey  is  guarded 
with  thousands  of  little  sharp  stings  and  dangers ;  and  it  will 
be  a  sad  account,  if  we  be  called  to  audit  for  the  crimes  of 
our  diocese,  after  our  own  tallies  are  made  even ;  and  he  that 
believes  his  own  load  to  be  big  enough,  and  trembles  at  the 
apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  dooms-day,  is  not  very  wise, 
if  he  takes  up  those  burdens,  which  he  sees  have  crushed 
their  bearers,  and  presses  his  own  shoulders  till  the  bones 
crack,  only  because  the  bundles  are  wrapped  in  white  linen, 
and  bound  with  silken  cords.  "  He  that  desires  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  desires  a  good  work,"  saith  St.  Paul :  and  therefore 
we  must  not  look  on  it  for  the  fair-spreading  sails  and  the 
beauteous  streamers,  which  the  favour  of  princes  hath  put  to 
it,  to  make  it  sail  feirer  and  more  secure  against  the  dangers 
of  secular  discomforts;  but  upon  the  burden  it  bears.  Pre* 
lacy  is  a  good  work ;  and  a  good  work  well  done  is  very 
honourable,  and  shall  be  rewarded ;  but  he  that  considers 
the  infinite  dangers  of  miscarrying,  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
ship  will  be  imputed  to  the  pilot,  may  think  it  many  times 
the  safest  course,  to  put  God  or  his  superiors  to  the  charge  of 
a  command,  before  he  'undertakes  such  great  ministries : 
and  he  that  enters  in  by  the  force  of  authority,  as  he  himself 
receives  a  testimony  of  his  worth  and  aptness  to  the  employ- 
ment, so  he  gives  the  world  another,  that  his  search  for  it  was 
not  criminal,  nor  his  person  immodest ;  and  by  his  weighty 
apprehension  of  his  dangers  he  will  consider  his  work,  and 
obtain  a  grace  to  do  it  diligently,  and  to  be  accepted  gra- 
ciously. And  this  was  the  modesty  and  prudence  of  the 
Baptist. 

3.  "  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  prayed,  and  the  heavens 
were  opened."  External  rites  of  Divine  institution,  receive 
benediction  and  energy  from  above,  but  it  is  by  the  mediation 
of  prayer b;  for  there  is  nothing  ritual,  but  it  is  also  joined 
with  something  moral,  and  required,  on  our  part,  in  all  per- 
sons capable  of  the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may  understand, 

*  In  Pontifical.  Rom. 

k  1  Cor.  x.  1,  j,  3.    Oil.  Hi.  14, 27.    1  Pet.  iii.  si.    l  Cor.  xii.  7,  13. 
Mttth.  iii.  2,  6. 
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that  the  blessings  of  religion  are  works  and  graces  too :  God, 
therefore,  requiring  us  to  do  something,  not  that  we  may 
glory  in  it,  but  that  we  may  estimate  the  grace,  and  go  to 
Gbd  for  it  in  the  means  of  his  own  hallowing.  Naaman  had 
been  stupid,  if,  when  the  prophet  bade  him  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan  for  his  cure,  he  had  not  confessed  the  cure  to  be 
Wrought  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  ministry  of  his  prophet, 
but  had  made  himself  the  author,  because  of  his  obedience  to 
the  enjoined  condition ;  and  it  is  but  a  weak  fancy  to  dero- 
gate from  God's  grace,  and  the  glory  and  the  freedom  of  it, 
because  he  bids  us  wash  before  we  are  cleansed,  and  pray 
when  we  are  washed,  and  commands  us  to  ask,  before  we 
shall  receive.  But  this  also  is  true,  from  this  instance,  that 
the  external  rite  of  sacrament  is  so  instrumental  in  a  spiritual 
grace,  that  it  never  does  it  but  with  the  conjunction  of  some- 
thing moral :  and  this  truth  is  of  so  great  persuasion  in  the 
Greek  church c,  that  the  mystery  of  consecration  in  the  vene- 
rable eucharist  is  amongst  them  attributed  not  to  any  mys- 
tical words  and  secret  operations  of  syllables,  but  to  thq 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  in  the  just  imitation  of 
the  whole  action  and  the  rite  of  institution.  And  the  purpose 
of  it  is,  that  we  might  secure  the  excellence  and  holiness  of 
Bach  predispositions  and  concomitant  graces,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  worthy  and  effectual  susception  of  the  external 
rites  of  Christianity. 

4.  After  the  holy  Jesus  was  baptized,  and  had  prayed, 
the  heavens  opened d,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  and  a  voice 
from  heaven  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  one 
in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased ;  and  the  same  ointment, 
that  was  cast  upon  the  head  of  our  High  Priest,  went  unto 
his  beard,  and  thence  fell  to  the  borders  of  his  garment :  for 
as  Christ,  our  Head,  felt  these  effects  in  manifestation,  so  the 
church  believes  God  does  to  her,  and  to  her  meanest  children, 
in  the  susception  of  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,  in  right,  apt, 
and  holy  dispositions.  For  the  heavens  open,  too,  upon  us ; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  descends,  to  sanctify  the  waters,  and  to 

c  Justin.  Mart.  Apol.  2.  Euseb.  Emits.  Serai.  5.  de  Pascb.  S.  August, 
lib.  Hi.  c.  4.  de  Trin. 

d  Quod  Christus  vidit  ccelos  apertos,  nostrl  utique  gratia  factum  est,  qui- 
bus  per  lavacruin  undae  regeneratricis  janua  panditur  regni  coelestis.  —  Beda 
m  Matt.  lib.  i.  c.  l. 
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hallow  the  catechumen,  and  to  pardon  the  past  and  re- 
pented sins,  and  to  consign  him  to  the  inheritance  of  sons, 
and  to  put  on  his  military  girdle,  and  give  him  the  sacrament 
and  oath  of  fidelity;  for  all  this  is  understood  to  be  meant  by 
those  frequent  expressions  of  Scripture,  calling  baptism  "  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  illumination,  a  washing  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  a  being 
buried  with  Christ',"  and  many  others  of  the  like  purpose  and 
signification.  But  we  may  also  learn  hence,  sacredly  to 
esteem  the  rites  of  religion,  which  he  first  sanctified  by  his 
own  personal  susception,  and  then  made  necessary  by  his 
own  institution  and  command ;  and  God  hath  made  to  be 
conveyances  of  blessing,  and  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Jesus,  in  the  manner 
or  visible  representment  of  a  dove ;"  either  in  similitude  of 
figure,  which  he  was  pleased  to  assume,  as  the  church  more 
generally  hath  believed ;  or  at  least  he  did  descend  like  a 
dove,  and  in  his  robe  of  fire  hovered  over  the  Baptist's  head, 
and  then  "  sat  upon  him,"  as  the  dove  uses  to  sit  upon  the 
house  of  her  dwelling ;  whose  proprieties  of  nature  are  pretty 
and  modest  hieroglyphics  of  the  duty  of  spiritual  persons, 
which  are  thus  observed  in  both  philosophies.  The  dove 
sings  not,  but  mourns ;  it  hath  no  gallf,  strikes  not  with  its 
bill,  hath  no  crooked  talons,  and  forgets  its  young  ones 
soonest  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air.  And  the  effects 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  symbolical  in  all  the  sons  of  sanctifica- 
tion :  for  the  voice  of  the  church  is  sad  in  those  accents, 
which  express  her  own  condition :  but  as  the  dove  is  not  so 
sad  in  her  breast  as  in  her  note,  so  neither  is  the  interior 
condition  of  the  church  wretched  and  miserable,  but  indeed 
her  song  is  most  of  it  elegy  within  her  own  walls,  and  her 
condition  looks  sad,  and  her  joys  are  not  pleasures  in  the 
public  estimate ;  but  they  that  afflict  her,  think  her  miserable, 
because  they  know  not  the  sweetnesses  of  a  holy  peace  and 
serenity  which  supports  her  spirit,  and  plains  the  heart  under 
a  rugged  brow,  making  the  soul  festival  under  the  noise  of  a 
threne  and  sadder  groanings.  But  the  sons  of  consolation 
are  also  taught  their  duty  by  this  apparition :  for  upon  whom? 

c  Eph.  v.  26.    Heb.  x.  32.     1  Pet.  iii.  21.    Rom.  vi.  4. 
1  Scil.  in  hepate ;  liabct  autem  in  intestino. 
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soever  the  Spirit  descends,  he  teaches  him  to  be  meek  and 
charitable,  neither  offending  by  the  violence  of  hands  nor 
looser  language.  For  the  dove  is  inoffensive  in  beak  and 
foot,  and  feels  no  disturbance  and  violence  of  passions,  when 
its  dearest  interests  are  destroyed ;  that  we  also  may  be  of  an 
even  spirit  in  the  saddest  accidents,  which  usually  discompose 
our  peace :  and  however  such  symbolical  intimations  receive 
their  efficacy  from  the  fancy  of  the  contriver;  yet  here, 
whether  this  apparition  did  intend  any  such  moral  represent- 
ment  or  no,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
dwell,  there  also  peace  and  sanctity,  meekness  and  charity,  a 
mortified  will,  and  an  active  dereliction  of  our  desires,  do 
inhabit.  But  besides  this  hieroglyphics!  representment,  this 
dove,  like  that  which  Noah  sent  out  from  the  ark,  did  aptly 
signify  the  world  to  be  renewed,  and  all  to  be  turned,  to  a 
new  creation ;  and  Ood  hath  made  a  new  covenant  with  us, 
that,  unless  we  provoke  him,  he  will  never  destroy  us  any 
more. 

6.  No  sooner  had  the  voice  of  God  pronounced  Jesus  to 
be  the  well-beloved  Son  of  Ood,  but  the  devil  thought  it  of 
great  concernment  to  attempt  him,  with  ail  his  malice  and  his 
art ;  and  that  is  the  condition  of  all  those,  whom  God's  grace 
hath  separated  from  the  common  expectations  and  societies 
of  the  world:  and  therefore  the  son  of  Sirach  gave  good 
advice :  "  My  son,  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare 
thy  soul  for  temptation1  ;'*  for  not  only  the  spirits  of  darkness 
are  exasperated  at  the  declension  of  their  own  kingdom,  but 
also  the  nature  and  constitution  of  virtues  and  eminent  graces, 
which  holy  persons  exercise  in  their  lives,  is  such  as  to  be 
easily  assailable  by  their  contraries,  apt  to  be  lessened  by 
time,  to  be  interrupted  by  weariness,  to  grow  flat  and  insipid 
by  tediousness  of  labour,  to  be  omitted  and  grow  infrequent, 
by  the  impertinent  diversions  of  society  and  secular  occasions; 
so  that  tp  rescind  the  ligaments  of  vice,  made  firm  by  nature 
and  evil  habits ;  to  acquire  every  new  degree  of  virtue,  to 
continue  the  holy  fires  of  zeal  in  their  just  proportion,  to 
overcome  the  devil,  and  to  reject  the  invitations  of  the  world, 
and  the  softer  embraces  of  the  flesh,  which  are  the  proper 
employment  of  the  sons  of  God,  is  a  perpetual  difficulty; 

*  Ecclua.  ii.  1. 
VOL.  Ii.  S 
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end  every  possibility  of  prevaricating  the  strictnesses  of  a 
duty,  is  a  temptation,  and  an  insecurity  to  them,  who  have 
begun  to  serve  God  in  hard  battles. 

7.  The  Hojy  Spirit  did  drive  Jesus  into  the  wilderness,  to 
be  tempted  by  the  devil.  And  though  we  are  bound  to  pray 
instantly,  that  we  fall  into  no  temptation ;  yet  if,  by  Divine 
permission,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  be 
jeugaged  in  an  action  or  course  of  life,  that  is  full  of  tempta- 
tion, and  empty  of  comfort,  let  us  apprehend  it  as  an  issue  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  an  occasion  of  the  rewards  of  diligence 
and  patience,  as  an  instrument  of  virtue,  as  a  designation  of 
that  way,  in  which  we  must  glorify  God ;  but  no  argument 
of,  disfavour,  since  our  dearest  Lord,  the  most  holy  Jesus, 
who  could  have  driven  the  devil  away  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  yet  was,  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Father,  permitted  to  a 
trial  and  molestation  by  the  spirits  of  darkness.  And  this  is 
St.  James's  counsel :  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy,  when  ye 
enter  into  divers  temptations ;  knowing  that  the  trial  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience h."  So  far  is  a  blessing,  when  the 
Spirit  is  the  instrument  of  our  motion,  and  brings  us  to  the 
trial  of  our  faith :  but  if  the  Spirit  leaves  us,  and  delivers  us 
over  to  the  devil,  not  to  be  tempted,  but  to  be  abused  and 
ruined,  it  is  a  sad  condition,  and  the  greatest  instance  of 
their  infelicity,  whom  the  church,  upon  sufficient  reason,  and 
with  competent  authority,  delivers  over  to  Satan,  by  the 
infliction  of  the  greater  excommunication. 

8.  As  soon  as  it  was  permitted  to  the  devil  to  tempt  our 
Lord,  he,  like  fire,  had  no  power  to  suspend  his  act,  but  was 
as  entirely  determined  by  the  fulness  of  his  malice,  as  a 
natural  agent  by  the  appetites  of  nature ;  that  we  may  know, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  happinesses  of  all  those  hours  and  days 
of  peace,  in  which  we  sit  under  the  trees  of  paradise,  and  see 
no  serpent  encircling  the  branches,  and  presenting  us  with 
fair  fruit,  to  ruin  us.  It  is  the  mercy  of  God  we  have  the 
quietnessr  of  a  minute ;  for  if  the  devil's  chain  were  taken  off, 
he  would  make  our  very  beds  a  torment ;  our  tables  to  be  a 
snare ;  our  sleeps  fantastic,  lustful,  and  illusive ;  and  every 
sense  should  have  an  object  of  delight  and  danger,  an  hyena 
to  kiss,  and  to  perish  in  its  embraces.    But  the  holy  Jesus 

*  Jan.  L  *• 
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having  been  assaulted  by  the  devil,  and  felt  his  malice  by  the 
experiments  of  humanity,  is  become  so  merciful  a  High  Priest, 
and  so  sensible  of  our  sufferings  and  danger,  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  compassions,  that  he  hath  put  a  hook  into  the 
nostrils  of  Leviathan ;  and  although  the  relics  of  seven  nations 
be  in  our  borders  and  fringes  of  our  country,  yet  we  live  as 
safe  as  did  the  Israelites,  upon  whom  sometimes  an  inroad 
and  invasion  was  made,  and  sometimes  they  had  rest  forty 
years ;  and  when  the  storm  came,  some  remedy  was  found 
out  by  his  grace,  by  whose  permission  the  tempest  was 
stirred  up :  and  we  find  many  persons,  who  in  seven  years 
meet  not  with  a  violent  temptation  to  a  crime,  but  their 
battles  are  against  impediments  and  retardations  of  improve- 
ment ;  their  own  rights  are  not  directly  questioned,  but  the 
devil  and  sin  are  wholly  upon  the  defensive.  Our  duty  here 
is  an  act  of  affection  to  God,  making  returns  of  thanks  for  the 
protection,  and  of  duty,  to  secure  and  continue  the  favour. 

9.  But  the  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  to  expose 
Jesus  to  the  temptation,  he  arms  himself  with  fasting,  and 
prayer,  and  baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the  day  of 
battle ;  he  continues  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  without  meat  or  drink,  attending  to  the  immediate 
addresses  and  colloquies  with  God  ;  not  suffering  the  inter- 
ruption of  meals,  but  representing  his  own  and  the  necessities 
of  all  mankind,  with  such  affections  and  instances  of  spirit, 
love,  and  wisdom,  as  might  express  the  excellence  of  his 
person,  and  promote  the  work  of  our  redemption ;  his  con- 
versation being,  in  this  interval,  but  a  resemblance  of  angelical 
perfection,  and  his  fasts  not  an  instrument  of  mortification r, 
for  he  needed  none ;  he  had  contracted  no  stain  from  his  own 
nor  his  parents'  acts ;  neither  do  we  find,  that  he  was  at  all 
hungry,  or  afflicted  with  his  abstinence,  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  days.  He  was  afterwards  "  an  hungered/'  said 
the  evangelist;  and  his  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a 
defecation  of  his  faculties,  and  an  opportunity  of  prayer,  but 

1  E&*  ffrav  rUf  XHir<*  Jurrafw&jfc,  tots  <rot  »{oc  arrtxtifxivaq  %/rajuuc  wdk*Un 
ttWc  rh  igourlftv.  Snnp  ykf  fAtrk  to  HawrurfXA  tuu  Ttova&uuvr*  v*if"C  hwufir^  ov% 
ht  nal  «•£•  tovtou  nxav  ouk  iluv»r«,  <tXX*  ort  warra  tifyi  xa2  ixoX*v$U  w^irruv  !£«&, 
Am*  «&r»  tuu  av  Wfd  tow  BsumricfUtroi  t«c  ArmuifAfaut  vaXaUt*  fri  T«*ft6r»c,  Xm$*t 
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ii*yytxi£«/.  —  Cyrtt.  Hiiro*.  Catech.  S. 
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we  are,  not  sure  it  intended  any  thing  else.  But  it  may  con- 
cern the  prudence  of  religion,  to  snatch  at  this  occasion  of 
duty,  so  far  as  the  instance  is  imitable ;  and  in  all  violences 
of  temptation  to  fast  and  pray,  prayer  being  a  rare  antidote 
against  the  poison,  and  fasting  a  convenient  disposition  to 
intense,  actual,  and  undisturbed  prayer.  And  we  may  re- 
member also,  that  we  have  been  baptized  and  consigned  with 
the  Spirit  of  God k,  and  have  received  the  adoption  of  sons, 
and  the  graces  of  sanctification  in  our  baptisms,  and  had 
then  the  seed  of  God  put  into  us;  and  then  we  put  on 
Christ ;  and  entering  into  battle,  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
righteousness ;  and  therefore  we  may,  by  observing  our 
strength,  gather  also  our  duty  and  greatest  obligation,  to  fight 
manfully,  that  we  may  triumph  gloriously. 

10.  The  devil's  first  temptation  of  Christ  was  upon  the 
instances  and  first  necessities  of  nature ;  Christ  was  hungiy, 
and  the  devil  invited  him  to  break  his  fast  upon  the  expense 
of  a  miracle,  by  turning  the  stones  into  bread.  But  the 
answer  Jesus  made,  was  such  as  taught  us,  since  the  ordinary 
providence  of  God  is  sufficient  for  our  provision  or  support, 
extraordinary  ways  of  satisfying  necessities  are  not  to  be 
undertaken ;  but  God  must  be  relied  upon,  his  time  attended, 
his  manner  entertained,  and  his  measure  thankfully  received. 
Jesus  refused  to  be  relieved,  and  denied  to  manifest  the 
Divinity  of  his  person,  rather  than  he  would  do  an  act,  which 
had  in  it  the  intimation  of  a  diffident  spirit,  or  might  be  ex- 
pounded a  disreputation  to  God's  providence.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  an  improvident  care  and  impious  security,  to  take 
evil  courses,  and  use  vile  instruments,  to  furnish  our  table, 
and  provide  for  our  necessities.  God  will  certainly  give  us 
bread ;  and  till  he  does,  we  can  live  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  by  the  word  of  God,  by  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
by  the  refreshment  of  his  promises ;  for  if  God  gives  not  pro- 
visions into  our  granaries,  he  can  feed  us  out  of  his  own,  that 
is,  out  of  the  repositories  of  charity.  If  the  flesh-pots  be 
removed,  he  can  also  alter  the  appetite ;  and  when  our  stock 
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is  spent,  he  can  also  lessen  the  necessity;  or  if  that  con* 
tinues,  he  can  drown  the  sense  of  it  in  a  deluge  of  patience 
and  resignation.  Every  word  of  God's  mouth  can  create  a 
grace,  and  every  grace  can  supply  two  necessities,  both  of 
the  body  and  the  spirit,  by  the  comforts  of  this  to  support 
that,  that  they  may  bear  each  other's  burden,  and  alleviate 
the  pressure. 

11.  But  the  devil  is  always  prompting  us  to  change  our 
stones  into  bread,  our  sadnesses  into  sensual  comfort,  our 
drynesses  into  inundations  of  fancy  and  exterior  sweetnesses : 
for  he  knows,  that  the  ascetic  tables  of  mortification  and  the 
stones  of  the  desert,  are  more  healthful  than  the  fulnesses  of 
voluptuousness  and  the  corn  of  the  vallies.  He  cannot  en- 
dure, we  should  live  a  life  of  austerity  or  self-denial :  if  he 
can  get  us  but  to  satisfy  our  senses,  and  a  little  more  freely 
to  please  our  natural  desires,  he  then  hath  a  fair  field  for  the 
battle ;  but  so  long  as  we  force  him  to  fight  in  hedges  and 
morasses,  encircling  and  crowding  up  his  strengths  into  dis- 
advantages, by  our  stone  walls,  our  hardnesses  of  discipline 
and  rudenesses  of  mortification,  we  can  with  more  facilities 
repel  his  flatteries,  and  receive  fewer  incommodities  of  spirit. 
But  thus  the  devil  will  abuse  us,  by  the  impotency  of  our 
natural  desires;  and  therefore  let  us  go  to  God,  for  satisfac- 
tion of  our  wishes.  God  can,  and  does,  when  it  is  good  for 
us,  change  our  stones  into  bread  :  for  he  is  a  Father  so  mer- 
ciful, that  "  if  we  ask  him  a  fish,  he  will  not  give  us  a  scor- 
pion ;  if  we  ask  him  bread,  he  will  not  offer  us  a  stone ;"  but 
will  satisfy  all  our  desires  by  ministrations  of  the  Spirit, 
making  stones  to  become  our  meat,  and  tears  our  drink ; 
which,  although  they  are  unpleasant  and  harsh  to  natural 
appetites,  yet,  by  the  operation  and  influences  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  made  instruments  of  health,  and  life,  and 
salvation. 

12.  The  devil,  perceiving  Jesus  to  be  a  person  of  greater 
eminence  and  perfection,  than  to  be  moved  by  sensual  and 
low  desires,  makes  a  second  assault,  by  a  temptation  some- 
thing more  spiritual,  and  tempts  him  to  presumption  and 
indiscreet  confidence,  to  a  throwing  himself  down  from  the 
pinnacles  of  the  temple ;  upon  the  stock  of  predestination, 
that  God  might  secure  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  so 
prove  his  being  the  Son  of  God.     And  indeed  it  is  usual 
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with  the  devil,  when  severe  persons  have  so  much  mortified 
their  lower  appetites,  that  they  are  not  easily  overcome  by  an 
invitation   of  carnality  or  intemperance,   to  stir  them  to 
opinions  of  their  own  sanctity,  and  make  their  first  escaping 
prove  their  second  and  greater  dangers.     But  that  the  devil 
should  persuade  Jesus  to  throw  himself  down,  because  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  was  an  invitation  to  no  purpose,  save 
only  that  it  gave  occasion  to  this  truth,  That  God's  provi- 
dence secures  all  his  sons  in  the  ways  of  nature,  and  while 
they  are  doing  their  duty ;  but  loves  not  to  be  tempted  to  acts 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary.    God  will  protect  his  servants 
in  or  from  all  evils  happening  without  their  knowledge,  or 
against  their  will^  but  not  from  evils  of  their  own  procuring. 
Heron,  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  suffered  the  same  tempta- 
tion, and  was  overcome  by  it ;  for  he  died  with  his  fall,  sin* 
fully  and  ingloriously.    For  the  caresses  of  God's  love  to  his 
saints  and  servants  are  security  against  all  but  themselves. 
The  devil  and  all  the  world  offer  to  do  them  mischief,  but 
then  they  shall  be  safe,  because  they  are  innocent;  if  they 
once  offer  to  do  the  same  to  themselves,  they  lose  their  pro- 
tection, because  they  lost  their  prudence  and  their  charity. 
But  here,  also,  it  will  concern  all  those,  who,  by  their  eminent 
employment,  and  greater  ministries  in  ecclesiasticals,  are  set 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  to  take  care  that  the  devil 
tempt  not  them  to  a  precipice ;  a  fall  from  so  great  a  height 
will  break  the  bones  in  pieces :  and  yet  there  also  the  station 
is  less  firm,  the  posture  most  uneasy,  the  prospect  vertigi- 
nous, and  the  devil  busy,  and  desirous  to  thrust  us  headlong. 
13.  St.  Hierom  here  observes  well1,  the  devil  intending 
mischief  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  invited  him  "  to  cast  himself 
down."     He  may  persuade  us  to  a  fall,  but  cannot  precipi- 
tate us  without  our  own  act.    And  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  in 
God,  that  the  devil,  who  is  of  malice  infinite,  is  of  so  re- 
strained and  limited  a  power,  that  he  can  do  us  no  ghostly 
disadvantage,  but  by  persuading  us  to  do  it  ourselfes.     And 
then  it  will  be  a  strange  imprudence  to  lay  violent  and  unrea- 
sonable hands  upon  ourselves,  and  do  that  mischief  which 
our  strongest  and  most  malicious  adversary  cannot ;  or  to  be 
invited  by  the  only  rhetoric  of  a  dog's  barking,  to  come  near 

1  S.  Hieron.  in  4.  cap.  Matt. 
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him,  to  untie  his  chain,  to  unloose  his  muzzle,  for  no  other 
end  but  that  we  may  be  bitten.  Just  such  a  fool  is  every 
person,  that  consents  to  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 

14.  By  this  time,  the  devil  began  to  perceive  that  this 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  designed  to  be  the  King  of  all  the 
world,  and  therefore  resolved,  for  the  last  assault,  to  proffer  him 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  thinking  ambition  more  likely  to 
ruin  him,  because  he  knew  it  was  that,  which  prevailed  Upon, 
himself,  and  all  those  fallen  stars,  the  angels  of  darkness. 
That  the  devil  told  a  lie,  it  is  most  likely,  when  he  said,  he 
had  power  to  dispose  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  for  origi- 
nally, and  by  proper  inherent  right,  God  alone  disposes  all 
governments :  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  devil  is  a  person 
capable  of  a  delegate  employment,  in  some  great  mutation  of 
states ;  and  many  probabilities  have  been  observed  by  wise 
personages,  persuading  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  em*- 
pire  was,  in  the  degrees  of  increment  and  decrement,  per- 
mitted to  the  power  and  managing  of  the  devil;  that  the 
greatness  of  that  government,  being  in  all  appearance  full  of 
advantage  to  Satan's  kingdom,  and  employed  for  the  disim- 
provement  of  the  weak  beginnings  and  improbable  increase 
of  Christianity,  might  give  lustre  and  demonstration  to  it, 
that  it  came  from  God ;  since  the  great  permissions  of  power 
made  to  the  devil,  and  acted  with  all  art  and  malice  in 
defiance  of  the  religion,  could  produce  no  other  effect  upon 
it,  but  that  it  made  it  grow  greater ;  and  the  greatness  was 
made  more  miraculous,  since  the  devil,  when  his  chain  was 
off,  lain  would,  but  could  not,  suppress  it. 

15.  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  heard  him  with  patience 
tempt  him  to  do  himself  a  mischief,  and  to  throw  himself 
headlong,  could  by  no  means  endure  it,  when  he  tempted  to 
a  direct  dishonouring  of  God.  Our  own  injuries  are  oppor- 
tunities of  patience ;  but  when  the  glory  of  God,  and  his 
immediate  honour,  is  the  question,  then  is  the  occasion  and 
precise  minute  for  the  flames  of  a  clear-shining  and  uncon- 
suming  zeal.  But  the  care  of  God's  glory  had  so  filled  and 
employed  all  the  faculties  of  Jesus,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  offer :  and  it  were  well  also,  that  we  had  fewer  opinions 
of  the  lustre  of  worldly  dignities,  or  at  least  that  we,  in  imi- 
tation of  our  blessed  Master,  should  refuse  to  accept  all  the 
world,  when  it  is  to  be  bought  of  the  devil,  at  the  expense  of 
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a  deadly  sin.  .  For  that  government  cannot  be  very  honour- 
able, that  makes  us  slaves  to  the  worst  of  tyrants ;  and  all 
those  princes  and  great  personages,  who,  by  injury  and 
usurpation,  possess  and  invade  others'  rights,  would  do  well 
to  consider,  that  a  kingdom  is.  too  dearly  paid  for,  if  the 
condition  be  first  to  worship  the  devil. 

t  16.  When  the  devil  could  do  no  good,  "  he  departed  for 
a  time."  If  he  could  ever  have  spied  a  time  of  returning,  he 
.wanted  not  will  nor  malice  to  observe  and  use  it :  and  although 
Jesus  was  a  person  without  danger,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the 
.Holy  Ghost  described  that  circumstance,  that  we  should  not 
have  the  securities  of  a  deep  peace,  when  we  have  had  the 
success  of  conquerors,  for  a  surprise  is  most  full  of  horror  and 
of  more  certain  ruin ;  so  that  we  have  no  security,  but  a  per- 
petual observation ;  that,  together  with  the  grace  of  God, 
(who  takes  care  of  all  his  servants,  and  will  drive  aw^r  the 
.tempter  when  he  pleases,  and  help  us  always  when  we  need,) 
is  as  great  an  argument  for  our  confidence,  and  encouragement 
'to  our  prayers  and  address  to  God,  as  it  is  safety  to  our  per- 
son, and  honour  to  our  victory.  And  let  us  account  it  our 
honour,  that  the  trials  of  temptation,  which  is  the  greatest 
sadness  of  our  condition,  are  hallowed  by  the  temptation  of 
Jesus,  and  our  condition  assured  by  his  assistances,  and  the 
assistances  procured  by  our  prayers  most  easily  upon  the 
advantage  of  his  sufferings  and  compassion.  And  we  may 
observe,  that  poverty,  predestination,  and  ambition,  are  the 
three  quivers,  from  which  the  devil  drew  his  arrows,  which 
(as  the  most  likely  to  prevail)  he  shot  against  Christ :  but 
now  he  shot  in  vain,  and  gave  probation  that  he  might  be 
overcome ;  our  Captain  hath  conquered  for  himself  and  us. 
By  these  instances  we  see  our  danger,  and  how  we  are  pro- 
vided of  a  remedy. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  Jesus,  who  didst  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and' didst  live 
a  life  of  evenness,  and  obedience,  and  community,  submit- 
ting thyself  to  all  rites  and  sanctions  of  Divine  ordinance ; 
give  me  grace  to  live,  in  the  fellowship  of  thy  holy  church, 
a  life  of  piety,  and  without  singularity,  receiving  the  sweet 
influence  of  thy  sacraments  and  rites,  and  living  in  the 
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purities  and  innocencies  of  my  first  sanctiftcation.  I  adore 
thy  goodness  infinite,  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  wash 
my  sold  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  that  thou  hast  con- 
signed me  to  the  participation  of  thy  favours  by  the  holy 
eucharist.  Let  me  not  return  to  the  infirmities  of  the  old 
man,  whom  thou  hast  crucified  on  thy  cross,  and  who  was 
buried  with  thee  in  baptism ;  nor  renew  the  crimes  of  my 
sinful  years,  which  were  so  many  recessions  from  baptismal 
purities :  but  let  me  ever  receive  the  emissions  of  thy 
Divine  Spirit,  and  be  a  son  of  God,  a  partner  of  thine 
immortal  inheritance ;  and,  when  thou  seest  it  needful, 
I  may  receive  testimony  from  heaven,  that  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant and  thy  child.  And  grant  that  I  may  so  walk,  that 
I  neither  disrepute  the  honour  of  the  Christian  institution, 
nor  stain  the  whitenesses  of  that  innocence,  which  thou 
didst  invest  my  soul  withal,  when  I  put  on  the  baptismal 
robe,  nor  break  my  holy  vow,  nor  lose  my  right  of  inherit- 
ance, which  thou  hast  given  me  by  promise  and  grace ;  but 
that  thou  mayest  love  me  with  the  love  of  a  father,  and  a 
brother,  and  a  husband,  and  a  lord,  and  I  serve  thee  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  in  the  susception  of  sacraments,  in 
the  actions  of  a  holy  life,  and  in  a  never-failing  love  or 
uninterrupted  devotion ;  to  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  the 
promotion  of  all  those  ends  of  religion,  which  thou  hast 
designed  in  the  excellent  economy  of  Christianity.  Grant 
this,  holy  Jesus,  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  honour 
of  thy  name,  which  is,  and  shall  be,  adored  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  V. 
Of  Temptation. 


1.  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  good,  did  choose  rather  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  than  not  to  suffer  any  evil  to  be :  not 
only  because  variety  of  accidents  and  natures  do  better  enter- 
tain our  affections,  and  move  our  spirits,  who  are  transported, 
and  suffer  great  impressions  by  a  circumstance,  by  the  very 
opposition,  and  accidental  lustre  and  eminency,  of  contraries; 
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but  also  that  the  glory  of  the  Divine  providence,  in  turning 
the  nature  of  things  into  the  designs  of  God,  might  be  illus- 
trious, and  that  we  may,  in  a  mixed  condition,  have  more 
observation,  and,  after  our  danger  and  our  labour,  may  obtain 
a  greater  reward  :  for  temptation  is  the  opportunity  of  virtue 
and  a  crown ;  God  having  disposed  us  in  such  a  condition, 
that  our  virtues  must  be  difficult,  our  inclinations  averse  and 
corrigible,  our  avocations  many,  our  hostilities  bitter,  our 
dangers  proportionable,  that  our  labour  might  be  great,  our 
inclinations  suppressed  and  corrected,  our  intentions  be  made 
actual,  our  enemies  be  resisted,  and  our  dangers  pass  into 
security  and  honour,  after  a  contestation,  and  a  victory,  and 
a  perseverance.  It  is  every  man's  case  ;  trouble*  is  as  cer- 
tainly the  lot  of  our  nature  and  inheritance,  and  we  are  so 
sure  to  be  tempted,  that  in  the  deepest  peace  and  silence  of 
spirit  oftentimes  is  our  greatest  danger ;  not  to  be  tempted, 
is  sometimes  our  most  subtle  temptation.  It  is  certain,  then, 
we  cannot  be  secure  when  our  security  is  our  enemy;  but 
therefore  we  must  do,  as  God  himself  does,  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  not  be  sad  at  that,  which  is  the  public  portion  and  the 
case  of  all  men,  but  order  it  according  to  the  intention,  place 
it  in  the  eye  of  virtue,  that  all  its  actions  and  motions  may 
tend  thither,  there  to  be  changed  into  felicities.  But  certain 
it  is,  unless  we  first  be  cut  and  hewn  in  the  mountains,  we 
shall  not  be  fixed  in  the  temple  of  God ;  but,  by  incision  and 
contusions,  our  roughnesses  may  become  plain,  or  our  sparks 
kindled,  and  we  may  be,  either  for  the  temple  or  the  altar, 
spiritual  building  or  holy  fire,  something,  that  God  shall  de- 
light in,  and  then  the  temptation  was  not  amiss. 

2.  And  therefore  we  must  not  wonder,  that  oftentimes  it 
so  happens,  that  nothing  will  remove  a  temptation,  no  dili- 
gence, no  advices,  no  labour,  no  prayers ;  not  because  these 
are  ineffectual,  but  because  it  is  most  fit  the  temptation 
should  abide,  for  ends  of  God's  designing:  and  although 
St.  Paul  was  a  person,  whose  "prayers  were  likely  to  be 
prevalent,  and  his  industry  of  much  prudence  and  efficacy 
toward  the  drawing  out  of  his  thorn ;  yet  God  would  not  do 
it,  but  continued  his  war,  only  promising  to  send  him  succour, 

*  Erra*,  mi  frater,  crras,  si  put  as  nnqnam  Christiannm  penttcntiontm  non 
pati.  Tunc  maxime  oppugnaris,  *i  te  oppngnari  nctcis* — 8.  Hier*  *d  Hetiod. 
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u  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  theeb;"  meaning,  he  should  have 
an  enemy  to  try  his  spirit  and  improve  it,  and  he  should  also 
have  .God's  Spirit  to  comfort  and  support  it ;  but  as,  without 
God's  grace,  the  enemy  would  spoil  him,  so  without  an  enemy 
God's  grace  would  never  swell  up  into  glory  and  crown  him. 
For  the  caresses  of  a  pleasant  fortune  are  apt  to  swell  into 
extravagances  of  spirit,  and  burst  into  the  dissolution  of 
manners ;  and  unmixed  joy  is  dangerous :  but  if,  in  our 
fairest  flowers,  we  spy  a  locust,  or  feel  the  uneasiness  of  a 
sack-cloth  under  our  fine  linen,  or  our  purple  be  tied  with  an 
uneven  and  a  rude  cord ;  any  little  trouble,  but  to  correct  our 
wildnesses,  though  it  be  but  a  death's  head  served  up  at  our 
feasts,  it  will  make  our  tables  fuller  of  health  and  freer  from 
snare,  it  will  allay  our  spirits,  making  them  to  retire  from  the 
weakness  of  dispersion,  to  the  union  and  strength  of  a  sober 
recollection. 

3.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  no  part  of  our  employment  or  our 
care,  to  be  free  from  all  the  attempts  of  an  enemy,  but  to  be 
safe  in  despite  of  his  hostility;  it  now  will  concern  us  to 
inform  ourselves  of  the  state  of  the  war  in  general,  and  then 
to  make  provisions,  and  to  put  on  armour  accordingly. 

4.  First :  St.  Cyprian c  often  observes,  and  makes  much  of 
the  discourse,  that  the  devil,  when  he  intends  a  battery,  first 
views  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  place.  His  sense, 
drawn  out  of  the  cloud  of  an  allegory,  is  this  :  The  devil  first 
considers  the  constitution  and  temper  of  the  person  lie  is  to 
tempt,  and  where  he  observes  his  natural  inclination  apt  for  a 
vice,  he  presents  him  with  objects,  and  opportunity,  and 
arguments  fitting  to  his  caitive  disposition ;  from  which  he 
is  likely  to  receive  the  smaller  opposition,  since  there  is  a 
party  within,  that  desires  his  intromission.  Thus,  to  lustful 
natures,  he  represents  the  softer  whispers  of  the  spirit  of 
fornication ;  to  the  angry  and  revengeful,  he  offers  to  consi- 
deration the  satisfactions  and  content  of  a  full  revenge,  and 
the  emissions  of  anger ;  to  the  envious  he  makes  panegyrics 
of  our  rivals,  and  swells  our  fancies  to  opinion,  our  opinion 
to  self-love,  self-love  to  arrogance,  and  these  are  supported 
by  contempt  of  others,  and  all  determine  upon  envy,  and 
expire  in  malice.     Now,  in  these  cases,  when  our  natures  are 

k  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  *  Scrm.  dc  Zclo. 
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caitive  and  unhandsome,  it  were  good  we  were  conscious  of 
our  own  weaknesses,  and,  by  special  arts  and  strengths  of 
mortification,  fortify  that  part,  where  we  are  apt  and  exposed 
to  danger:  we  are  sure  enough  to  meet  a  storm  there,  and  we 
also  are  likely  to  perish  in  it,  unless  we  correct  those  averse* 
nesses  and  natural  indispositions,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
evennesses  of  virtue,  or  the  affections  and  moderation  of  a 
good  nature.  Let  us  be  sure,  that  the  devil  take  not  a  helve 
from  our  own  branches  to  fix  his  axe,  that  so  he  may  cut  the 
tree  down :  and  certainly  he  that  does  violence  to  his  nature, 
will  not  be  easy  to  the  entertainment  of  affections  preterna- 
tural and  violent. 

5.  Secondly  :  But  the  devil  also  observes  all  our  exterior 
accidents,  occasions,  and  opportunities  of  action ;  he  sees 
what  company  we  keep,  he  observes  what  degrees  of  love 
we  have  to  our  wives,  what  looseness  of  affection  towards 
children,  how  prevalent  their  persuasions,  how  inconvenient 
their  discourses,  how  trifling  their  interests,  and  to  what 
degrees  of  determination  they  move  us  by  their  importunity 
or  their  power.  The  devil  tempted  Adam  by  his  wife,  be- 
cause he  saw  his  affections  too  pliant,  and  encircling  her  with 
the  entertainment  of  fondness,  joy,  wonder,  and  amorous 
fancy:  it  was  her  hand,  that  made  the  fruit  beauteous  to 
Adam ;.  "  she  saw  it  fair"  of  itself,  "  and  so  she  ate ;"  but 
Adam  was  not  moved  by  that  argument,  but,  ."The  woman 
gave  it  me,  and  I  did  eat :"  she  gave  vivacity >to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  efficacy  to  the  argument.  And  the  severity  of  the 
man's  understanding  would  have  given  a  reasonable  answer 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  serpent :  that  was  an  ugly  beast, 
and  his  arguments  not  being  of  themselves  convincing  to  a 
wise  person,  either  must  put  on  advantages  of  a  fair  insinua- 
tion and  representment,  or  they  are  returned  with  scorn. 
But  when  the  beauteous  hands  of  his  young  virgin-mistress4 
became  the  orators,  the  temptation  was  an  amorevolezza ;  he 
kisses  the  presenter,  and  hugs  the  duuu  Here,  therefore,  it  is 
our  safest  course,  to  make  a  retrenchment  of  all  those  excres- 
cences of  affections,  which,  like  wild  and  irregular  suckers, 
draw  away  nourishment  from  the  trunk,  making  it  as  sterile 

4 
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anietur  quod  consuliL—  6*.  Ckry$ost. 
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ft*  itself  is  unprofitable.  As  we  mustrestrain  the  inclinations 
of  nature,  so  also  of  society  and  relation,  when  they  become 
inconvenient,  and  let  nothing  of  our  family  be  so  adopted,  or 
naturalised  into  our  affections,  as  to  create  within  us  a  new 
concupiscence,  and  a  second  time  spoil  our  nature :  what  God 
intended  to  us  for  a  help,  let  not  our  fondnesses  convert  into 
a  snare ;  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  deny  the  importunities, 
and  to  reject  the  interests,  of  a  wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  when 
the  question  is  for  God,  deserves  to  miss  the  comforts  of  a 
good,  and  to  feel  the  troubles  of  an  imperious  woman. 

6.  Thirdly :  We  also  have  ends  and  designs  of  our  own, 
some  great  purpose,  upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  our  life 
turns ;  it  may  be,  we  are  to  raise  a  family,  to  recover  a  sunk 
estate ;  or  else  ambition,  honour,  or  a  great  employment,  is 
the  great  hinge  of  all  our  greater  actions ;  and  some  men  are 
apt  to  make  haste  to  be  rich,  or  are  to  pass  through  a  great 
many  difficulties  to  be  honourable :  and  here  the  devil  will 
swell  the  hopes,  and  obstruct  the  passages  ;  he  will  heighten 
the  desire,  and  multiply  the  business  of  access,  making  the 
concupiscence  more  impatient,  and  yet  the  way  to  the  pur- 
chase of  our  purposes  so  full  of  employment  and  variety,  that 
both  the  implacable  desire,  and  the  multitude  of  changes  and 
transactions,  may  increase  the  danger,  and  multiply  the  sin. 
When  the  enemy  hath  observed  our  ends,  he  makes  his 
temptations  to  reflect  from  that  angle  which  is  direct  upon 
them,  provoking  to  malice  and  impatience  against  whomso- 
ever we  find  standing  in  our  way,  whether  willingly  or  by 
accident;  then  follow  naturally  all  those  sins,  which  are 
instrumental  to  removing  the  impediments,  to  facilitating  the 
passage,  to  endearing  our  friends,  to  procuring  more  con- 
fidents, to  securing  our  hopes,  and  entering  upon  possession. 
Simon  Magus  had  a  desire  to  be  accounted  some  great  one ; 
and  by  that  purpose  he  was  tempted  to  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion ;  and  with  a  new  object  he  brought  a  new  sin  into  the 
world,  adding  Simony  to  his  sorcery,  and  taught  posterity 
that  crime,  which,  till  then,  had  neither  name  nor  being. 
And-  those  ecclesiastics,  who  violently  affect  rich  or  pompous 
prelacies^  pollute  themselves  with  worldly  arts,  growing  covet- 
ous as  Syrian  merchants,  ambitious  as  the  Levantine  princes, 
factious  as  the  people,  revengeful  as  jealousy,  and  proud  as 
conquerors  and  usurpers ;   and,  by  this  means,  beasts  are 
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brought  into  the  temple,  and  the  temple  itself  is  exposed  to 
sale,  and  the  holy  rites,  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  sacrifice  are 
made  venal.  To  prevent  the  infinite  inconveniences,  that 
thrust  themselves  into  the  common  and  great  roads  of  our 
life,  the  best  course  is  to  cut  our  great  channel  into  little 
rivulets,  making  our  ends  the  more,  that  we  may  be  indif- 
ferent to  any,  proposing  nothing  great,  that  our  desires  may 
be  little ;  for  so  we  shall  be  better  able  to  digest  the  troubles 
of  an  enemy,  the  contradictions  of  an  unhandsome  accident, 
the  crossing  of  our  hopes ;  because  our  desires  are  even,  and 
our  ends  are  less  considerable,  and  we  can,  with  much  readi- 
ness, divert  upon  another  purpose,  having  another  ready  with 
the  same  proportion  to  our  hopes  and  desires  as  the  first 
Thus,  if  we  propound  to  ourselves  an  honest  employment  or 
a  quiet  retirement,  a  work  of  charity  abroad  or  of  devotion  at 
home,  if  we  miss  in  our  first  setting  forth,  we  return  to  shore, 
where  we  can  negotiate  with  content,  it  being  alike  to  us 
either  to  traffic  abroad  with  more  gain,  or  trade  at  home  with 
more  safety.  But  when  we  once  grow  great  in  our  desires, 
fixing  too  earnestly  upon  one  object,  we  either  grow  impa* 
tient ;  as  Rachel,  "  Give  me  children,  or  I  die  :"  pr  take  ill 
courses  and  use  unlawful  means;  as  Thamar,  choosing  rather 
to  lie  with  her  father  than  to  dife  without  issue :  or  else  are 
miserable  in  the  loss  and  frustration  of  our  hopes ;  like  the 
women  of  Ramah,  who  "  would  not  be  comforted."  Let, 
therefore,  our  life  be  moderate,  our  desires  reasonable,  our 
hopes  little,  our  ends  none  in  eminency  and  prelation  above 
others':  for  as  the  rays  of  light,  passing  through  the  thin  air. 
end  in  a  small  and  undiscerned  pyramis,  but,  reflected  upon  a 
wall,  are  doubled,  and  increase  the  warmth  to  a  scorching  and 
troublesome  heat;  so  the  desires  of  man,  if  they  pass  through 
an  even  and  an  indifferent  life  towards  the  issues  of  an  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  course,  they  are  little,  and  within  com- 
mand ;  but  if  they  pass  upon  an.  end,  or  aim  of  difficulty  or 
ambition,  they  duplicate,  and  grow  to  a  disturbance :  and  we 
have  seen  the  even  and  temperate  lives  of  indifferent  persons 
continue  in  many  degrees  of  innocence ;  but  the  temptation 
of  busy  designs  is  too  great,  even  for  the  best  of  dispositions. 

c  Vim  temperatsm  dii  quoquc  pro?chant 
In  msjus :  iideni  odere  vires 
Omne  nefiu  smimo  movefiles. 
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7.  But  these  temptations  are  crasse  and  material,  and 
poem  discernible  ;  it  will  require  some  greater  observation  to 
aim  against  such,  as  are  more  spiritual  and  immaterial.  For 
he  hath  apples  to  cozen  children,  and  gold  for  men ;  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  for  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  the  vanities 
of  the  world  for  the  intemperate ;  he  hath  discourses  and  fair- 
spoken  principles  to  abuse  the  pretenders  to  reason,  and  he 
hath  common  prejudices  for  the  more  vulgar  understandings. 
Amongst  these  I  choose  to  consider  such,  as  are  by  way  of 
principle  or  proposition. 

8.  The  first  great  principle  of  temptation  I  shall  note,  is  a 
general  mistake,  which  excuses  very  many  of  our  crimes 
upon  pretence  of  infirmity,  calling  all  those  sins,  to  which  by 
natural  disposition  we  are  inclined,  (though,  by  carelessness 
and  evil  customs,  they  are  heightened  to  a  habit),  by  the  name 
pf  sins  of  infirmity ;  to  which  men  suppose  they  have  reason 
and  title  to  pretend.  If,  when  they  have  committed  a  crime, 
their  conscience  checks  them,  and  they  are  troubled,  and, 
during  the  interval  and  abatement  of  the  heats  of  desire, 
resolve  against  it,  and  commit  it  readily  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity ;  then  they  cry  out  against  the  weakness  of  their 
nature,  and  think,  as  long  as  this  body  of  death  is  about 
them,  it  must  be  thus,  and  that  this  condition  may  stand 
with  the  state  of  grace :  and  then  the  sins  shall  return  perio- 
dically, like  the  revolutions  of  a  quartan  ague,  well  and  ill 
for  ever,  till  death  surprises  the  mistaker.  This  is  a  patron 
of  sins,  and  makes  the  temptation  prevalent  by  an  authentic 
instrument ;  and  they  pretend  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  For 
the  good  that  I  would,  that  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  not,  that  I  do.  For  there  is  a  law  in  my  members 
rebelling  against  the  law  of  my 'mind,  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin f."  And  thus  the  state  of  sin  is 
mistaken  for  a  state  of  grace,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
law  are  miscalled  the  affections  and  necessities  of  nature, 
that  they  might  seem  to  be  incurable,  and  the  persons  apt 
for  an  excuse,  therefore,  because  for  nature  there  is  no  abso- 
lute cure.  But  that  these  words  of  St.  Paul  may  not  become 
a  savour  of  death,  and  instruments  of  a  temptation  to  us,  it  is 
observable,  that  the   apostle,  by  a  fiction  of  person,  (as  is 

r  Rom.  vii.  19,  23. 
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usual  with  hiin*,)  speaks  of  himself,  not  as  in  the  state  of 
regeneration  under  the  Gospel,  but  under  the  difficulties, 
obscurities,  insufficiencies,  and  imperfections  of  the  law ; 
which,  indeed,  he  there  contends  to  have  been  a  rule  good 
and  holy,  apt  to  remonstrate  our  misery,  because  by  its 
prohibitions,  and  limits  given  to  natural  desires,  it  made 
actions  (before  indifferent)  now  to  be  sins;  it  added  many 
curses  to  the  breakers  of  it,  and,  by  an  efficacy  of  contra- 
riety, it  made  us  more  desirous  of  what  was  now  unlawful : 
but  it  was  a  covenant,  in  which  our  nature  was  restrained, 
but  not  helped ;  it  was  provoked,  but  not  sweetly  assisted ; 
our  understandings  were  instructed,  but  our  wills  not  sancti- 
fied, and  there  were  no  suppletories  of  repentance ;  every 
greater  sin  was  like  the  fall  of  an  angel,  irreparable  by  any 
mystery,  or  express,  recorded  or  enjoined.  Now  of  a  man 
under  this  covenant  he  describes  the  condition  to  be  such, 
that  he  understands  his  duty,  but  by  the  infirmities  of  nature 
he  is  certain  to  fall,  and  by  the  helps  of  the  law  not  strength- 
ened against  it,  nor  restored  after  it ;  and  therefore  he  calk 
himself,  under  that  notion,  "  A  miserable  man,  sold  under 
sin,"  not  doing  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law,  or  the 
dictates  of  his  reason,  but  by  the  unaltered  misery  of  his 
nature  certain  to  prevaricate.  But  the  person  described 
here  is  not  St.  Paul,  is  not  any  justified  person,  not  so 
much  as  a  Christian,  but  one  who  is  under  a  state  of  direct 
opposition  to  the  state  of  grace ;  as  will  manifestly  appear, 
if  we  observe  the  antithesis  from  St.  Paul's  own  characters. 
For  the  man  here  named  is  such,  as  in  whom  "  sin  wrought 
all  concupiscence,  in  whom  sin  lived,  and  slew  him,"  so  that 
he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  although  he  "  did 
delight  in  the  law  after  his  inward  man,"  that  is,  his  under- 
standing had  intellectual  complacencies  and  satisfactions, 
which  afterwards  he  calls  "  serving  the  law  of  God  with  his 
mind,"  that  is,  in  the  first  dispositions  and  preparations  of  his 
spirit,  yet  he  could  act  nothing ;  for  the  law  in  his  members 
did  enslave  him,  "  and  brought  him  into  captivity  to  the  law 
of  sin h ;"  so  that  his  person  was  full  of  actual  and  effective 
lusts,  he  was  a  slave  to  sin,  and  dead  in  trespasses :  but  the 

»  Ut  yidere  est,  Rom.  iii.  7.    Gal.  ii.  18.    1  Cor.  vi.  it ;  and  x.  *3,  29, 
50 ;  and  xiii.  2. 
»»  Rom.  vii.  8,  11,  22,  23,  25. 
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state  of  a  regenerate  person  is  such,  as  to  have  "  cfticified 
the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts1 ;"  in  whom  sin  did  not 
reign,  not  only,  in  the  mind,  but  even  also  not  in  the  mortal 
body ;  over  whom .  sin  had  no  dominion ;  in  whom  the  old 
man  was  crucified,  and  the. body  of  sin  was  destroyed,  and 
sin  not  at  all  served.  And  to  make  the  antithesis  yet  clearer, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  the  apostle  saith, 
"  That  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  made  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  k ;"  under  which  law,  he  com- 
plained immediately  before,  he  was  sold  and  killed,  to  show 
the  person  was  not  the  same  in  these  so  different  and  contra- 
(dictory  representments.  No  man  in  the  state  of  grace  can 
say,  "  The  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do ;"  if,  by  evil, 
he  means  any  evil  that  is  habitual,  or  in  its  own  nature, 
deadly. 

9.  So  that  now  let  no  man  pretend  an  inevitable  necessity 
to  sin ;  for  if  ever  it  comes  to  a  custom  or  to  a  great  viola- 
tion, though  but  in  a  single  act,  it  is  a  condition  of  carnality, 
not  of  spiritual  life;  and  those  are  not  the  infirmities  of 
.nature,  but  the  weaknesses  of  grace,  that  make  us  sin  so 
frequently;  which  the  apostle  truly  affirms  to  the  same 
purpose:  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other  ^so  that  ye  cannot  (or  that  ye  do  not1)  do  the 
things  that  ye  would m."  This  disability  proceeds  from  the 
strength  of  the  flesh,  and  weakness  of  the  Spirit :  for  he 
adds,  "  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
law:"  saying  plainly,  that  the  state  of  such  a  combat,  and 
disability  of  doing  good,  is  a  state  of  man  under  the  law,  or 
in  the  flesh,  which  he  accounts  all  one ;  but  every  man  that 
.is  sanctified  under  the  Gospel  is  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  walks 
in  the  Spirit,  and  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
not  our  excuse,  but  the  aggravation  of  our  sin,  that  we  fall 
again,  in  despite  of  so  many  resolutions  to  the  contrary. 
And  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  into  a  confidence  of  sin,  by 
supposing  the  state  of  grace  can  stand  with  the  custom  of 
any  sin:  for  it  is  the  state  either  of  an.  animalis  homo, 
(as  the  apostle  calls  nimn,)  that  is,  a  man  in  pure  naturals, 

1  Gal.  v.  84.    Rom.  vi.  6, 12, 14.  k  Rom.  vm.  f, 

1  "iw  pi  vwfrri.  *  Gal.  v.  17.  ■  Rom.  vii.  14 
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without  the  clarity  of  Divine  revelations,  who  "  cannot  per- 
ceive or  understand  the  things  of  God ;"  or  else  of  the  carnal 
man,  that  is,  a  person,  who,  though  in  his  mind  he  is  con- 
vinced, yet  he  is  not  yet  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  but 
only  hath  his  eyes  opened,  but  not  his  bonds  loosed.  For 
by  the  perpetual  analogy  and  frequent  expresses  in  Scripture, 
the  spiritual  person,  or  the  man  "  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus/'  is  free  from  the  law,  and  the  dominion, 
and  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  of  all  sin.  "  For  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace0." 

10.  But  sins  of  infirmity,  in  true  sense  of  Scripture, 
signify  nothing  but  the  sins  of  an  unholy  and  unsaiictified 
nature,  when  they  are  taken  for  actions  done  against  the 
strength  of  resolution,  out  of  the  strength  of  natural  appetite 
and  violence  of  desire ;  and  therefore,  in  Scripture,  the  state 
of  sin  and  the  state  of  infirmity  is  all  one.  "  For  when 
we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly/9  (saith  the  apostle  p  :)  the  condition  in  which 
we  were,  when  Christ  became  a  sacrifice  for  us,  was  cer- 
tainly a  condition  of  sin  and  enmity  with  God,  and  yet 
this  he  calls  a  being  without  strength,  or  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  infirmity ;  which  we,  who  believe  all  our  strength 
to  be  derived  from  Christ's  death,  and  the  aqftistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fruit  of  his  ascension,  may  soon  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  And  in  this 
sense  is  that  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  The  whole  have 
no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  weak :"  for  there- 
fore "  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners/'  those  are 
the  persons  of  Christ's  infirmary,  whose  restitution  and  re- 
duction to  a  state  of  life  and  health  was  his  great  design  *. 
80  that  whoever  sin  habitually,  that  is,  constantly,  perio- 
dically, at  the  revolution  of  a  temptation,  or  frequently,  or 
easily,  are  persons  who  still  remain  in  the  state  of  sin  and 
death ;  and  their  intervals  of  piety  are  but  preparations  to 
a  state  of  grace,  which  they  may  then  be,  when  they  are  not 
tised  to  countenance  or  excuse  the  sin,  or  to  flatter  the  person. 

*  Rom.  ?iii.  6. 

*  Rom.  v.  6.    "Orr«v  *(jmi  i*4t*Zvf   iwrforiv  taCwr,  without  strength,  that 
is,  angodly. 

*  Vide  August,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.   De  Pcccatorum  Mentis,  et  Enchir.  Si. 
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But  if  the  intermediate  resolutions  of  emendation  (though 
they  never  run  beyond  the  next  assault  of  passion  or  desire) 
be  taken  for  a  state  of  grace,  blended  with  infirmities  of 
nature,  they  become  destructive  of  all  those  purposes, 
through  our  mistake,  which  they  might  have  promoted, 
if  they  had  been  rightly  understood,  observed,  and  cherished. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  greatness  of  a  temptation  may  be- 
come an  instrument  to  excuse  some  degrees  of  the  sin,  and 
make  the  man  pitiable,  whose  ruin  seems  almost  certain, 
because  of  the  greatness  and  violence  of  the  enemy,  meeting 
with  a  natural  aptness:  but  then  the  question  will  be, 
whither,  and  to  what  actions,  that  strong  temptation  carries 
him?  whether  to  a  work  of  a  mortal  nature,  or  only  to  a 
small  irregularity  ?  that  is,  whether  to  death,  or  to  a  wound  ? 
for  whatever  the  principle  be,  if  the  effect  be  death,  the 
man's  case  was  therefore  to  be  pitied,  because  his  ruin  was 
the  more  inevitable ;  not  so  pitied,  as  to  excuse  him  from 
the  state  of  death.  For  let  the  temptation  be  never  so 
strong,  every  Christian  man  hath  assistances  sufficient  to 
support  him,  so  as  that,  without  his  own  yielding,  no  tempta- 
tion is  stronger  than  that  grace,  which  God  offers  him ;  for 
if  it  were,  it  were  not  so  much  as  a  sin  of  infirmity;  it  were 
no  sin  at  all.  This,  therefore,  must  be  certain  to  us ;  when 
the  violence  of  our  passions  or  desires  overcomes  our  reso- 
lutions and  fairer  purposes,  against  the  dictate  of  our  reason, 
that  indeed  is  a  state  of  infirmity,  but  it  is  also  of  sin  and 
death,  a  state  of  immortification ;  because  the  offices  of 
grace  are  to  crucify  the  old  man,  that  is,  our  fprmer  and 
impurer  conversation,  to  subdue  the  petulancy  of  our  pas- 
sions, to  reduce  them  to  reason,  and  to  restore  empire  and 
dominion  to  the  superior  faculties.  So  that  this  condition, 
in  proper  speaking,  is  not  so  good  as  the  infirmity  of  grace, 
but  it  is  no  grace  at  all :  for  "  whoever  are  Christ's,  have 
crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts';99  those 
other  imperfect,  ineffective  resolutions  are  but  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  nothing  but  the  clarities 
of  lightning,  dark  as  soon  as  light;  and  they  therefore  can- 
not be  excuses  to  us,  because  the  contrary  weaknesses  (as 
we  call  them)  do  not  make  the  sin  involuntary,  but  chosen 

*  Gal.  t.  24. 
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and  pursued,  and,  in  true  speaking,  is  the  strength  of  the 
hist,  not  the  infirmity  of  a  state  of  grace. 

11J  But  yet  there  is  a  condition  of  grace,  which  is  a 
state  of  little  and  imperfect  ones,  such  as  are  called  m 
.Scripture  "  Smoking  flax  and  bruised  reeds;"  which  is  a 
state  of  the  first  dawning  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  when 
the  lights  of  grace  new  rise  upon  our  eyes ;  and  then  indeed 
they  are  weak,  and  have  a  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
temptations  and  desires,  but  they  are  not  subdued  by  them" : 
they  sin  not  by  direct  election;  their  actions  criminal  are 
but  like  the  slime  of  Nilus,  leaving  rats  half  formed ;  they 
sin  but  seldom,  and  when  they  do  it,  it  is  in  small  instances, 
and  then  also  by  surprise,  by  inadvertency,  and  then  also 
they  interrupt  their  own  acts,  and  lessen  them  perpetually ; 
and  never  do  an  act  of  sinfulness,  but  the  principle  is  such, 
as  makes  it  to  be  involuntary  in  many  degrees.  For  when 
the  understanding  is  clear,  and  the  dictate  of  reason  un- 
disturbed and  determinate,  whatsoever  then  produces  an 
irregular  action  excuses  not,  because  the  action  is  not  made 
the  less  voluntary*  by  it;  for  the  action  is  not  made  invo- 
luntary from  any  other  principle  but  from  some  defect  of 
understanding,  either  in  act,  or  habit,  or  faculty.  For  where 
there  is  no  such  defect,  there  is  a  full  deliberation  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  man,  and  then  the  act  of  .election  that 
follows  is  clear  and  full,  and  is  that  proper  disposition,  which 
makes  him  truly  capable  of  punishment  or  reward  respec- 
tively* Now  although,  in  the  first  beginnings  of  grace,  there 
is  not  a  (Jirect  ignorance  to  excuse  totally ;,  yet,  because  a 
sudden,  surprise  or  an  inadvertency  is  not  always  in  our 
power  to  prevent,  these  things  do  lessen  the  election  and 
freedom  of  the  action:  and  then,  because  they  are  but 
seldom,  and  never  proceed  to  any  length  of  time,  or  any 
great  instances  of  crime,  and  are  every  day  made  still  more 
infrequent,  because  grace  growing  stronger,  the  observation 
.and  advertency  of  the  spirit,  and  the  attendance  of  the  inner 
man,  grows  more  effectual  and  busy ;  this  is  a  state  of  the 
imperfection  of  grace,  but  a  state  of  grace  it  is.  And  it  is 
more  commonly  observed  to  be  expressed  in  the  imperfection 
of  our  good  action,  than. in  the  irregularity  of  bad  actions: 

•  8.  Anjast.  lib.  de  Gratia  et  litter  Arbit.  c.  17,  et  c.  S9. 
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and  in  this  sense  are  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  The  spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  ;"  which, 
in  this,  instance,  was  not  expressed  in  sin,  but  in  a  natural 
imperfection,  which  then  was  a  recession  from  a  civility, 
a  not  watching  with,  the  Lord.  And  this  is  the  only  infir- 
mity, that  can  consist  with  the  state  of  grace. 

12.  So  that  now  we  may  lay  what  load  we  please  upon 
our  nature,  and  call  our  violent  and  unmortified  desires  by 
the  name  of  an  imperfect  grace ;  but  then  we  are  dangerously 
mistaken,  and  flatter  ourselves  into  an  opinion  of  piety,  when 
we  are  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness;"  so  making  our  misery 
the  more  certain  and  irremediable,  because  we  think  it  needs 
nothing  but  a  perpetuity  and  perseverance  to  bring  us  to 
heaven.  The  violence  of  passion  and  desires  is  a  misery 
of  nature,  but  a  perfect  principle  of  sin ;  multiplying  and 

.  repeating  the  acts,  but  not  lessening  the  malignity ;  but  sins 
of  infirmity,  when  we  mean  sins  of  a  less  and  lower  malice, 
are  sins,  of  a  less  and  imperfect  choice,  because  of  the  un- 
avoidable imperfection  of  the  understanding.  Sins  of  in- 
firmity are  always  infirm  sins,  that  is,  weak  and  imperfect  in 
their  principle,  and  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  design ;  that 

.  is,  they  are  actions  incomplete  in  all  their  capacities ;  but 
then  passions  and  periodical  inclinations  consisting*  with  a. 
regular,  and  determined,  and  actual  understanding,  must 
never  be  their  principle;  for  whatsoever  proceeds  thence,, 
is  destructive  of  spiritual  life,  and  inconsistent  with  the, 
state  of  grace.  But  sins  of  infirmity,  when  they  pretend  to 
a  less  degree  of  malignity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  excuse, 

.  are  such  as  are  little  more  than  sins  of  pure  and  inculpable 
ignorance ;  for  in  that  degree,  in  which  any  other  principle 
is  mixed  with  them,  in  the  same  degree  they  are  criminal 
and  inexcusable.  For  as  a  sin  of  infirmity  is  pretended  to 
be  little  in  its  value  and  malignity,  so  it  is  certain,  if  it 
be  great  in  the  instance,  it  is  not  a  sin  of  infirmity,  that  is, 
it  is  a  state  or  act  of  death,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  wit^h 
the  state  of  graco- 

13.  Secondly :  Another  principle  of  temptation,  pregnant 
with  sin,  and  fruitful  of  monsters,  is  a  weaker  pretence, 
which  less  wary  and  credulous  persons  abuse  themselves 
withal,  pretending,  as  a  ground  for  their  confidence  and 
incorrigible  pursuance  of  their  courses,  that  they  have  a 
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good  meaning,  that  they  intend  sometimes  well,  and  some- 
times not  ill;  and  this  shall  be  sufficient  to  sanctify  their 
actions,  and  to  hallow  their  sin.  And  this  is  of  worse  malice, 
when  religion  is  the  colour  for  a  war,  and  the  preservation  of 
faith  made  the  warrant  for  destruction  of  charity,  and  a  zeal 
for  God  made  the  false  light  to  lead  us  to  disobedience  to 
man,  and  hatred  of  idolatry  is  the  usher  of  sacrilege,  and  the 
defiance  of  superstition  the  introducer  of  profaiteness,  and 
reformation  made  the  colour  for  a  schism,  and  liberty  of 
conscience  the  way  to  a  bold  and  saucy  heresy :  for  the  end 
may  indeed  hallow  an  indifferent  action,  but  can  never  make 
straight  a  crooked  and  irregular.  It  was  not  enough  for 
Saul  to  cry  "  For  God  and  the  sacrifice/'  that  he  spared  the 
fat  flocks  of  Amalek  :  and  it  would  be  a  strange  zeal  and 
forwardness,  that  rather  than  the  altar  of  incense  should  not 
smoke,  will  burn  assafoetida,  or  the  marrow  of  a  man's  bones. 
For  as  God  will  be  honoured  by  us,  so  also  in  ways  of  his1 
own  appointment :  for  we  are  the  makers  of  our  religion, 
if  we,  in  our  zeal  for  God,  do  what  he  hath  forbidden  us'.* 
And  every  sin,  committed  for  religion,  is  just  such  a  violence 
done  to  it  as  it  seeks  to  prevent  or  remedy, 

14.  And  so  it  is,  if  it  be  committed  fop/ an  end  or  pretence 
of  charity  as  well  as  of  religion.  We  must  be  curious,  that 
no  pretence  engage  us  upon  an  action,  that  as  certainly 
criminal  in  its  own  nature.  Charity  may  sometimes  require 
our  lives,  but  no  obligation  can  endear  a  damnation  to  us ; 
we  are  not  bound  to  the  choice  of  an  eternal  ruin,  to  save 
another.  Indeed  so  far  as  an  option  will  go,  it  may  concern 
the  excrescences  of  piety  to  choose,  by  a  tacit  or  express  act 
of  volition,  "  to  become  anathema  for  our  brethren","  that  is, 
by  putting  a  case  and  fiction  of  law,  to  suppose  it  better,  and 
wish  it  rather,  that  I  should  perish  than  my  nation.  Thus 
far  is  charitable,  because  it  is  innocent;  for  as  it  is  great 
love  to  our  country,  so  it  is  no  uncharitableness  to  ourselves: 
for  such  options  always  are  ineffective,  and  produce  nothing 
but  rewards  of  charity,  and  a  greater  glory.  And  the  holy* 
Jesus  himself,  who  only  could  be,  and  was,  effectively  ac- 
cursed to  save  us,  got  by  it  an  exceeding  and  mighty  glorifi- 
cation ;  and  St.  Paul  did  himself  advantage  by  his  charitable 

*  VWe  Historian  Vue,  t  S«m«  vi.  6, 7,  b,  9.  ■  Robi.  ix.  3. 
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devotion  for  his  countrymen.  But  since  God  never  puts  the 
question  to  us,  so  that  either  we  or  our  nation  must  be 
damned,  he  having  fixed  every  man's  final  condition  upon 
his  own  actions,  in  the  virtue  and  obedience  of  Christ,  if 
we  mistake  the  expresses  of  charity,  and  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  damned  indeed  for  God's  glory,  or  our  brethren's  good, 
we  spoil  the  duty,  and  ruin  ourselves,  when  our  option  comes 
to  act.  But  it  is  observable,  that  although  religion  is  often 
pretended  to  justify  a  sin,  yet  charity  is  but  seldom;  which 
makes  it  full  of  suspicion,  that  religion  is  but  the  cover  to 
the  death's  head,  and  at  the  best  is  but  an  accusing  of  God, 
that  he  is  not  willing  or  not  able  to  preserve  religion,  with- 
out our  irregular  and  impious  co-operations.  But  however, 
though  it  might  concern  us  to  wish  ourselves  rather  accursed 
than  our  religion,  or  our  prince,  or  our  country,  should 
perish,  (for  I  find  no  instances,  that  it  is  lawful  so  much  as 
to  wish  it  for  the  preservation  of  a  single  friend ;)  yet  it  is 
against  charity  to  bring  such  a  wish  to  pass,  and,  by  sin, 
to  damn  ourselves  really  for  a  good  end,  either  of  religion  oi 
charity. 

15.  Let  us,  therefore,  serve  God,  as  he  hath  described  the 
way ;  for  all  our  excesses  to  him,  being  acts  of  his  free  con- 
cession and  grace,  must  be  by  his  own  designation  and 
appointment.  We  might  as  well  have  chosen  what  shape 
our  bodies  should  be  of,  as  of  what  instances  the  substance 
of  our  religion  should  consist. 

16.  Thirdly :  A  third  principle  of  temptation  is,  an  opi- 
nion of  prosecuting  actions  of  civility,  compliance,  and 
society,  to  the  luxation  of  a  point  of  piety  and  stricter  duty: 
and  good  natures,  persons  of  humane  and  sweeter  dispo- 
sitions, are  too  apt  to  dash  upon  this  rock  of  offence.  But 
the  evil  that  I  would  note  is,  that  there  are  some  conditions 
of  men,  to  whom  a  vice  is  so  accustomed,  that  he  that  mingles 
with  them,  must  handle  the  crime  and  touch  the  venom. 
There  are  some  vices  which  are  national ;  there  are  some 
that  are  points  of  honour ;  some  are  civilities  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  they  are  therefore  accounted  unavoidable,  because 
the  understandings  of  men  are  degenerous  as  their  manner*, 
and  it  is  accounted  sottish  and  fantastical  not  to  commu- 
nicate in  their  accustomed  loosenesses-  Amongst  some  men 
all  their  first  addresses  are  drinkings,  their  entertainments 
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intemperate  beyond  the  permissions  of  Christian  austerity; 
.their  drink  is  humorous,  and  their  humours  quaitelous ;  and 
it  is  dishonourable  not  to  engage  in  duel,  and  venture  your 
soul  to  ascertain  an  empty  reputation.  These  inconveniences 
rely  upon  false  opinions  and  vain  fancies,  having  no  greater 
foundation  than  the  sottish  discourses  of  ignorant  and  un- 
godly' persons ;  and  they  have  no  peculiar  and  appropriate 
remedy,  but  a  resolute  severity  of  manners,  and  st  considera- 
tion what  is  required  of  us  as  Christians,  to  confront  against 
those  fonder  customs  and  expectations  from  us,  as  we  engage 
in  the  puddles  of  the  world,  and  are  blended  in  society. 

17.  To  which  purposes  we  must  be  careful  not  to  engage 
too  freely  in  looser  company,  never  without  business  or  un- 
avoidable accidents ;  and  when  we  mingle  in  affairs,  it  will 

'  concern  our  safety  to  watch,  lest  multitude  of  talk,  goodness, 
and  facility  of  nature,  the  delight  of  company,  and  the  free- 
dom and  ill-customed  civilities  do,  by  degrees,  draw  us  away 
from  our  guards  and  retirement  of  spirit.  For  in  these  cases, 
every  degree  of  dissolution  disarms  us  of  our  strengths  ;  and 
if  we  give  way  so  far  as  we  think  it  tolerable,  we  instantly 
and  undiscernibly  pass  into  unlawful  and  criminal.  But  our 
best  defences  are  deposited  in  a  severe  and  prudent  under- 
standing, and  discerning  the  sottishness  tof  such  principles, 
which  represent  vice  in  civil  language,  and  propound  a  crime 
to  you  under  the  cover  of  kindness ;  which  is  just  so  much 
recompense,  as  it  is  satisfaction  to  a  condemned  person,  that 
he  was  accused  by  a  witty  orator,  and  sentenced  by  an 
eloquent  judge.  Remember  always,  that  "  the  friendships  of 
the  world  are  enmity  with  God ;"  and  that  those  societies, 
which  are  combined  by  relations  of  drink,  and  wantonness, 
and  impertinence,  and  crimes,  are  either  inconsiderable  in 
civility,  or  reason,  or  reputation;  no  wise  man  is  moved  by 
their  testimony  or  discourses;  and  they  are  so  impotent, 
rude,  and  undiscerning  a  theatre,  that  most  commonly  he  is 
the  best  man,  who  from  thence  is  the  worst  reported  and 
represented. 

18.  But  in  all  the  instances  of  this  great  evil,  the  very 
stating  the  question  right  is  above  half  the  victory.  For  it  is 
a  question  between  mistaken  civility  and  certain  duty ;  piety 
on  one  side,  and  the  disguises  of  humanity  on  the  other. 
God  and  man  are  the  parties  interested ;  and  to  counterpoise 
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the  influence  of  the  sight  and  face  of  man,  (which  being  in  a 
visible  communication,  it  is  not  in  some  natures  to  neglect  or 
contradict,)  there  are  all  the  excellences  of  God,  the  effects 
of  his  power,  his  certain  presence  and  omniscience,  the  severi- 
ties of  his  judgment,  and  the  sweetness  and  invitation  of  his 
tnercies ;  besides  the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  spirit,  when  we  wisely  neglect  such  sottish  and  low  abuses 
and  temptations,  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
duty,  in  compliance  with  the  purposes  of  God  and  our  own 
felicities. 

19.  Thirdly:  These  ill-managed  principles  are  dangers  as 
universal  as  an  infected  air ;  yet  there  are  some  disease* 
more  proper  to  the  particular  state  of  religion.  First,  to 
young  beginners  in  religion  he  represents  the  difficulties  of 
religion,  and  propounds  the  greater  examples  of  holy  persons, 
and  affrights  them  with  those  mountains  of  piety ;  observing 
where,  and  upon  what  instance  of  severity,  his  fancy  will  be 
most  apprehensive  and  afflicted :  and  this  he  fails  not  often 
to  represent,  with  a  purpose,  that  by  believing  no  piety  less 
than  the  greatest  can  be  good,  he  may  despair  of  those 
heights,  and  retire  into  the  securities  and  indifferences  of  a 
careless  life.  But  this  is  to  be  cured  by  all  those  instruments 
of  piety,  which  in  special  are  incentives  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  endearments  of  spiritual  and  religious  affections;  and 
particularly  by  consideration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  "  who 
knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  remembers  that  we  are  but 
dust,"  and  will  require  no  more  of  us  than  according  to  our 
powers  and  present  capacities.  But  the  subject-matter  of 
this  temptation  is  considered  and  refuted  in  the  discourse  of 
the  love  of  God z. 

20.  But  most  commonly,  young  beginners  are  zealous 
and  high,  and  not  so  easily  tempted  to  a  recession,  till  after 
a  long  time,  by  a  revolution  of  affections,  they  are  abated  by 
a  defervescency  in  holy  actions.  .The  devil  uses  to  prompt 
them  on ;  not  that  he  loves  the  piety  and  the  progress,  but 
that  he  would  engage  the  person  in  imprudences,  and  such 
forwardnesses  of  expresses,  which  either  are  in  their  own 
nature  indiscretions,  or  from  which,  by  reason  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  person,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  retire.     A  new 

*  Part  2.  in  Explicat.  of  the  Decalogue,  1  Com. 
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convert  is  like  a  bird  newly  entered  into  a  net,  through  which 
possibly  she  might  pass  without  danger,  if  her  fears  and  un- 
reasonable strivings  did  not  entangle  her ;  but  when,  by  busy 
and  disturbed  flutterings,  she  discomposes  the  order  of  it, 
she  is  entangled  and  unpenned,  and  made  a  prey  to  her 
treacherous  enemy.  Such  are  the  indiscreet  strivings,  and 
too  forward  enterprises  of  new  penitents ;  whom  we. shall  ob- 
serve too  often  undertaking  great  austerities,  making  vows, 
and  casting  bands  upon  their  liberty,  and  snares  upon  their 
persons ;  thinking  nothing  great  enough  to  expiate  their  sin, 
or  to  present  to  God,  or  to  endear  their  seryices,  or  secure 
their  perseverance ;  and  therefore  they  lay  a  load  of  fetters 
upon  themselves,  or  rather  cot  off  their  legs,  that  they  may 
never  go  back ;  therefore  laying  an  obligation  of  vows  and 
intolerable  burdens  on  themselves,  that  by  these  they  may, 
by  a  compendium  of  piety,  redeem  the  time,  and  by  those 
make  it  impossible  to  prevaricate.  But  the  observation  of 
the  sad  events  and  final  accidents  of  these  men,  hath  given 
probation  of  the  indiscretion  of  such  furious  addresses  and 
beginnings.  And  it  was  prudently  done  of  Meletius?,  of 
Antioch,  when  he  visited  the  dioceses  of  Syria,  and  the 
several  religious  persons  famous  for  severe  undertakings; 
espying  that  Simeon  Stylites  dwelt  upon  a  pillar,  and  had 
bound  his  leg  with  a  strong  chain  of  iron,  be  sent  for  a 
smith,  causing  it  to  be  knocked  off,  and  said,  "  To  a  man 
that  loves  God,  his  mind  is  a  sufficient  chain."  For  the 
loads  of  voluntary  austerities,  rashly  undertaken,  make  reli- 
gion a  burden,  when  their  first  heats  expire ;  and  their  vows, 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  practice  and  perpetuate  the 
piety,  are  but  the  occasions  of  an  aggravate  crime ;  and  the 
vow  does  not  secure  the  piety,  but  the  weariness  and  satiety 
of  the  duty  tempts  to  the  breaking  of  the  vow,  or  at  least 
makes  the  man  impatient,  when  he  cannot  persist  with  con- 
tent, nor  retire  with  safety. 

21.  It  therefore  concerns  all  spiritual  guides,  to  manage 
their  new  converts  with  sober  counsels  and  moderate  permis- 
sions, knowing  that  sublime  speculations  in  the  metaphysics 
are  not  fit  entertainment  for  an  infant  understanding.  There 
is  "  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men"  of  riper  piety ; 

y  Theod.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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and  it  will  employ  all  the  regular  strength  of  young  beginners 
to  contest  against  the  relics  of  those  mischiefs,  which  remain 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  old  man,  and  to  master  those  diffi- 
culties, which,  by  the  nature  of  the  state,  are  certainly  conse- 
quent to  so  late  mutation.  And  if  we,  by  the  furies  of  zeal 
and  the  impatience  of  mistaken  piety,  are  violent  and  indis- 
creet in  the  destroying  of  our  enemies,  we  probably  may  tread 
the  thistle  down,  and  trample  upon  all  its  appearances,  and 
yet  leave  the  root  in  the  ground,  with  haste  and  imprudent 
forwardness.  Gentle  and  soft  counsels  are  the  surest  enemies 
to  your  vice,  and  the  best  conservators  and  promoters  of  a 
virtuous  state :  but  a  hasty  charge,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
young  leader,  may  engage  an  early  spirit  in  dangers  and  dis- 
honours. And  this  temptation  is  of  so  much  greater  danger, 
because  it  hath  a  face  of  zeal,  and  meets  with  all  encourage- 
ments from  without ;  every  man  being  apt  to  cherish  a  con- 
vert, and  to  inflame  his  new  fires :  but  few  consider  the  in- 
conveniences, that  are  consequent  to  indiscreet  beginnings, 
and  the  worse  events  usually  appendant  to  such  inconve- 
niences. 

22.  Indeed  it  is  not  usual,  that  prudence  and  a  new- 
kindled  zeal  meet  in  the  same  person :  but  it  will  therefore 
concern  the  safety  of  new  converts,  who  cannot  guide  them- 
selves, to  give  themselves  up  to  the  conduct  of  an  experi- 
enced spiritual  person,  who  being  disinterested  in  those  heats 
of  the  first  apprehensions,  and  being  long  taught  by  the  ob- 
servation of  the  accidents  of  a  spiritual  life,  upon  what  rocks 
rashness  and  zeal  usually  do  engage  us,  can  best  tell,  what 
degrees  and  what  instances  of  religion  they  may,  with  most 
safety,  undertake :  but  for  the  general,  it  is  best  in  the 
addresses  of  grace  to  follow  the  course  of  nature ;  let  there 
be  an  infancy,  and  a  childhood,  and  a  vigorous  youth ;  and 
by  the  divers  and  distant  degrees  of  increment,  let  the  persons 
be  established  in  wisdom  and  grace.  But  above  all  things, 
let  them  be  careful,  that  they  do  not  lay  upon  themselves 
necessities  of  any  lasting  course,  no  vows  of  perpetuity  in 
any  instance  of  uncommanded  action  or  degree  of  religion : 
for  he  may  alter  in  his  capacity  and  exterior  condition ;  he 
may  see  by  experience,  that  the  particular  engagement  is 
imprudent ;  he  may,  by  the  virtue  of  obedience,  be  engaged 
on  a  duty  inconsistent  with  the  conveniences  and  advantages 
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of  the  other ;  and  his  very  loss  of  liberty  in  an  uncommanded 
instance,  may  tempt  him  to  inconvenience.  Bat  then,  for 
the  single  and  transient  actions  of  piety,  although  in  them 
the  danger  is  less,  even  though  the  imprudence  be  great,  yet 
it  were  well,  if  new  beginners  in*  religion  would  attempt 
a  moderate  and  an  even  piety,  rather  than  actions  of  emi- 
nence, lest  they  retire  with  shame,  and  be  afflicted  with 
scruple,  when  their  first  heats  are  spent,  and  expire  in  weari- 
ness and  temptation.  It  is  good  to  keep  within  the  circuits 
of  a  man's  affections,  not  stretching  out  all  the  degrees  of 
fancy  and  desire,  but  leaving  the  appetites  of  religion  rather 
unsatisfied,  and  still  desiring  more,  than  by  stretching  out 
the  whole  faculty,  leave  no  desires  but  what  are.  fulfilled  and 
wearied. 

23.  Thirdly :  I  shall  not  need  here  to  observe  such 
temptations,  which  are  direct  invitations  to  sin,  upon  occasion 
of  the  piety  of  holy  persons ;  such  as  are  security,  too  much 
confidence,  pride,  and  vanity  :  these  are  part  of  every  man's 
danger,  and  are  to  be  considered  upon  their,  several  argu- 
ments. Here  I  was  only  to  note  the  general  instruments  of 
mischief.  It  remains  now,  that  I  speak  of  such  remedies 
and  general  antidotes,  not  which  are  proportioned  to  sins  in 
special,  but  such  as  are  preventions,  or  remedies,  and  good 
advices  in  general. 

24.  First :  Let  every  man  abstain  from  all  occasions  of 
sin,  as  much  as  his  condition  will  permit.  And  it  were  better 
to  do  some  violence  to  our  secular  affairs,  than  to  procure 
apparent  or  probable  danger  to  our  souls.  For  if  we  see  not 
a  way  open  and  ready  prepared  to  our  iniquity,  our  desires 
•ftentimes  are  not, willing  to  be  troubled,  but  opportunity, 
gives  life  and  activeness  to  our  appetites.  If  David  had  not 
from. his  towers  beheld  the  private  beauties  q{  Bathsheha, 
Uriah,  had  lived,  and  his  wife  been  unattempted  ;  but  sin  was 
brought  to  him  by  that  chanee,  and  entering  at  the  casements 
of  his  eyes,  set  his  heart  on  fire,  and  despoiled  him  of  his 
robes  of  honour  and  innocence.  The  riches  of  the  wedge  of 
gold,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Babylonish  garment,  made  Achan 
sacrilegious  upon  the  place,  who  was  innocent  enough  in  his 
preceding  purposes :  and  therefore .  that  soul,  that  makes 
itself  an  object  to  sin,  and  invites  an  enemy  to  view  its  pos- 
sessions*  and  live  in  the  vicinage,  loves  the  sin  itself;  and  he, 
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that  is  pleased  with  the  danger,  would  willingly  be  betrayed 
into  the  necessity  and  the  pleasure  of  the  sin :  for  he  can 
have  no  other  ends  to  entertain  the  hazards,  but  that  he  hath 
a  farther  purpose  to  serve  upon  them  ;  he  loves  the  pleasure 
of  the  sin,  and  therefore  he  would  make  the  condition  of  sin- 
ning certain  and  unavoidable.  And  therefore  holy  Scripture, 
which  is  admirable  and  curious  in  the  cautions  and  securities 
of  virtue,  does  not  determine  its  precepts  in  the  precise  com- 
mands of  virtuous  actions,  but  also  binds  up  our  senses, 
obstructs  the  passage  of  temptation,  blocks  up  all  the  ways 
and  avenues  of  vice,  commanding  us  "  to  make  a  covenant 
with  our  eyes ;  not  to  look  upon  a  maid ;  not  to  sit  with  a 
woman  that  is  a  singer;  not  to  consider  the  wine  when  it 
sparkles,  and  gives  its  colour  rightly  in  the  cup ;"  but "  to 
set  a  watch  before  our  mouths,  to  keep  the  door  of  our  lips ;" 
and  many  more  instances  to  this  purpose,  that  sin  may  not 
come  so  near  as  to  be  repulsed;  as  knowing. sin  hath  then 
prevailed  too  far,  when  we  give  the  denial  to  its  solicitations. 
.  25.  We  read  a  story  of  a  virtuous  lady,  that  desired  of  St. 
Athanasius  to  procure  for  her,  out  of  the  number  of  the 
widows  fed  from  the  ecclesiastical  corban,  an  old  woman, 
morose,  peevish,  and  impatient ;  that  she  might,  by  the  so- 
ciety of  so  ungentle  a  person,  have  often  occasion  to  exercise 
her  patience,  her  forgiveness,  and  charity.  I  know  not  how 
well  the  counsel  succeeded  with  her ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
very  safe :  and  to  invite  the  trouble,  to  triumph  over  it,  is  to 
wage  a  war  of  an  uncertain  issue  ;  for  no  end  but  to  get  the 
pleasures  of  the  victory,  which  oftentimes  do  not  pay  for  the 
trouble,  never  for  the  danger.  An  Egyptian,  who  acknow- 
ledged fire  for  his  god,  one  day  doing  his  devotions,  kissed 
•his  god  after  the  manner  of  worshippers,  and  burnt  his  lips. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  that  false  and  imaginary  deity  to 
cure  the  real  hurt  he  had  done  to  his  devoutest  worshipper. 
Just  such  a  fool  is  he,  that  kisses  a  danger,  though  with  a 
design  of  virtue,  and  hugs  an  opportunity  of  sin  for  an  ad- 
vantage of  piety ;  he  burns  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  flame,  and  twenty  to  one  but  he  may  perish  in  its  em- 
braces. And  he  that  looks  out  a  danger,  that  he  may  over- 
come it,  does  as  did  the  Persian,  who  worshipping  the  sun, 
looked  upon  him,  when  he  prayed  him  to  cure  his  sore  eyes. 
The  sun  may  as  well  cure  a  weak  eye,  or  a  great  burden  knit 
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a  broken  arm,  as  a  danger  can  do  him  advantage,  that  seeks 
such  a  combat  wh^ch  may  rain  him,  and  after  which  he  rarely 
may  have  this  reward,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  not  to  perish  in  his  folly.  It  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent a  mischief  than  to  cure  it ;  and  besides  the  pain  of  the 
wound,  it  is  infinitely  more  full  of  difficulty  to  cure  a  broken 
leg,  which  a  little  qare  and  observation  would  have  preserved 
whole.  To  recover  from  a  sin  is  none  of  the  easiest  labours, 
that  concern  the  sons  of  men ;  and  therefore  it  concerns 
them  rather  not  to  enter  into  such  a  narrow  strait,  from 
which  they  can  never  draw  back  their  head,  without  leaving 
their  hair  and  skin  and  their  ears  behind.  If  God  please  to 
try  us,  he  means  us  no  hurt,  and  he  does  it  with  great  reason 
and  great  mercy ;  but  if  we  go  to  try  ourselves,  we  may 
mean  well,  but  not  wisely :  for  as  it  is  simply  unlawful  for 
weak  persons  to  seek  a  temptation,  so  for  the  more  perfect  it 
is  dangerous.  We  have  enemies  enough  without,  and  one  of 
our  own  within* :  but  we  become  our  own  tempter,  when  we 
run  out  to  meet  the  world,  or  invite  the  devil  home,  that  we 
may  throw  holy  water  upon  his  flames,  and  call  the  danger 
nearer;  that  we  may  run  from  it*.  And  certainly  men  are 
more  guilty  of  many  of  their  temptations  than  the  devil, 
through  their  incuriousness  or  rashness  doing  as  much  mis- 
chief to  themselves  as  he  can  :  for  he  can  but  offer ;  and  so 
much  we  do,  when  we  run  into  danger.  Such  were  those 
stories  of  St.  Antony  provoking  the  devil  to  battle.  If  the 
stories  had  been  as  true  as  the  actions  were  rash  and  ridicu- 
lous, the  story  had  fastened  a  note  of  indiscretion  upon  that 
good  man  ;  though  now  I  think,  there  is  nothing  but  a  mark 
of  fiction  and  falsehood  on  the  writer. 

26.  Secondly :  Possibly  without  fault  we  may  be  engaged 
in  a  temptation,  but  then  we  must  be  diligent  to  resist  the  first 
beginnings :  for  when  our  strength  is  yet  entire  and  unabated, 
if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overcome,  and  consent  to  its  first 

*  Scd  quid  ego  omne  malum  mundique  hominnmque  maligni 
Hostis  ad  invidiam  detorqueo  ?  qumn  mala  nostra 
Ex  nostril  concrete  aniniis,  genus,  et  caput,  et  Tim, 
Quid  lint,  quid  vafcant,  summit  de  corde  parente. 

Prud.  Uamtaiig. 
•  Ecclus.  xxi.  t7.    Quum  exsccratur  impios  Satanam,  snam  ipsrut  arii- 
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and  weakest  attempts,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  resist,  when  it 
hath  tired  bar  contestation,  and  wearied  our  patience,  when 
we  are  weaker  and  prevailed  upon,  and  the  temptation  is 
stronger  and  triumphant  in  many  degrees  of  victory  ?  By  how 
mnch  a  hectic  fever  is  harder  to  be  cured  than  a  tertian,  or  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs  than  a  little  distillation  of  rheum 
upon  the  throat ;  by  so  much  is  it  harder  to  prevail  upon  a 
triumphing  lust  than  upon  its  first  insinuations.  But  the 
ways  of  resisting  are  of  a  different  consideration,  proportion- 
aMy  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes. 

27.  First :  If  the  temptation  be  to  crimes  of  pleasure  and 
sensuality,  let  the  resistance  be  by  flight b:  for,  in  case  of 
lust,  even  to  consider  the  arguments  against  it  is  half  as  great 
temptation,  as  to  press  the  arguments  for  it ;  for  all  consider- 
ations of  such  allurements  make  the  soul  perceive  something 
of  its  relish,  and  entertain  the  fancy.  Even  the  pulling  pitch 
from  our  clothes  defiles  the  fingers ;  and  some  adherences  of 
pleasant  and  carnal  sins  will  be  remanent  even  from  those 
considerations,  which  stay  within  the  circuit  of  the  flames, 
though  but  with  purpose  to  quench  the  fire,  and  preserve  the 
house.  Chastity  cannot  suffer  the  least  thought  of  the  re- 
proaches of  the  spirit  of  impurity :  and  it  is  necessary  to  all, 
that  will  keep  their  purity  and  innocence  against  sensual 
temptations,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  prejudice  deco- 
rum. Libanius  the  sophist  reports,  that  a  painter  being 
one  day  desirous  to  paint  Apollo  upon  a  laurel-board,  the 
colours  would  not  stick,  but  were  rejected ;  out  of  which  his 
fancy  found  out  this  extraction :  that  the  chaste  Daphne 
(concerning  whom  the  poets  feign,  that,  flying  from  Apollo, 
who  attempted  to  ravish  her,  she  was  turned  into  a  laurel- 
tree)  could  not  endure  him  even  in  painting6,  and  rejected 
him  after  the  loss  of  her  sensitive  powers.  And  indeed 
chaste  souls  do,  even  to  death,  resent  the  least  image  and 
offer  of  impurity :  whatsoever  is  like  a  sin  of  uncleanness,  he 
that  means  to  preserve  himself  chaste,  must  avoid,  as  he 
would  avoid  the  sin ;  in  this  case  there  being  no  difference 
but  of  degrees  between  the  inward  temptation  and  the  crime. 

b  Time  videre  unde  possis  cadere ,  noli  fieri  perversa  simplicitate  secu- 
res.— S.  Aug. 

c  Km  ifftTnu  tw  Ipnw,  *f  >  to  tfvtyov. 
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28.  Secondly :  If  the  temptation  be  to  crimes  of  trouble- 
some and  preternatural  desires,  or  intellectual  nature,  let  the 
.resistance  be  made  conserta  manu,  by  a  perfect  fight,  by  the 
amassing  of  such  arguments  in  general,  and  remedies  in  par- 
ticular, which  are  apt  to  become  deleteries  to  the  sin,  and  to 
abate  the  temptation.  But,  in  both  these  instances,  the  re- 
sistance must  at  least  be  as  soon  as  the  attempt  is,  lest  the 
violence  of  the  temptation  outrun  our  powers  :  for  if,  against 
our  full  strength,  it  hath  prevailed  to  the  first  degrees,  its 
progress  to  a  complete  victory  is  not  so  improbable,  as  were 
its  successes  at  the  first  beginnings.  But  to  serve  this,  and 
all  other  ends,  in  the  resisting  and  subduing  a  temptation, 
these  following  considerations  have  the  best  and  most  uni- 
versal influence. 

29..  First:  "  Consideration  of  the  presence  of  God,"  who 
is  witness  of  all  our  actions,  and  a  revenger  of  all  impiety. 
This  is  so  great  an  instrument  of  fear  and  religion,  that  who- 
ever does  actually  consider  God  to  be  present,  and  considers 
what  the  first  consideration  signifies,  either  must  be  restrained 
from  the  present  temptation,  or  must  have  thrown  off  all  the 
.possibilities  and  aptnesses  for  virtue ;  such  as  are  modesty, 
and  reverence,  and  holy  fear.  For  if  the  face  of  a  man  scat- 
ters all  base  machinations,  and  we  dare  not  act  our  crimes  in 
.the  theatre,  unless  we  be  impudent  as  well  as  criminal;  much 
more  does  the  sense  of  a  present  Deity  fill  the  places  of  our 
.heart  with  veneration  and  the  awe  of  religion,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  apprehended  and  actually  considered.  We  see 
.not  God,  "  he  is  not  in  our  thoughts,"  when  we  run  into 
darkness  to  act  our  impurities.  For  we  dare  not  commit 
adultery,  if  a  boy  be  present ;  behold,  the  boy  is  sent  off  with 
an  excuse,  and  God  abides  there,  but  yet  we  commit  the 
crime :  it  is  because,  as  Jacob  said  at  Bethel.  "  God  was  in 
that  place,  and  we  knew  not  of  it ;"  and  yet  we  neither 
breathe,  nor  move  an  artery,  but  in  him,  and  by  his  assist- 
ance ;  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being d." 
And,  "  All  things  are  naked  and  open  in  his  sight'."  "  The 
iniquity  of  my  people  is  very  great;  for  they  say,  The  Lord 
seeth  notr."    "  Shall  not  he  that  made  the  eye,  see«  V9    "  To 

*  Acts,  xvii.  *8.  •  Heb.  iv.  13. 

f  Ezek.  ix.  9.    Jer.  xxiii.  24.  i.  Psal.  xciv.  9. 
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hiui  the  night  and  day  are  both  alike h."  These,  and  many 
more  to  the  same  design,  are  the  voices  of  Scripture,  that  our 
spirits  may  retire  into  the  beholding  of  God,  to  the  purposes 
of  fear  and  holiness,  with  whom  we  do  cohabit  by  the  neces- 
sities of  nature,  and  the  condition  of  our  essence,  wholly  in 
dependence;  and  then  only  we  may  sin  securely,  when  we 
can  contrive  to  do  it  so,  that  God  may  not  see  us. 

30.  There  are  many  men  who  are  "  servants  of  the  eyes1," 
as  the  apostle's  phrase  is ;  who,  when  they  are  looked  on,  act 
virtue  with  much  pompousness  and  theatrical  bravery k  ;  but 
these  men,  when  the  theatre  is  empty,  put  off  their  upper 
garment,  and  retire  into  their  primitive  baseness.    Diogenes 
endured  the  extremity  of  winter's  cold,  that  the  people  might 
wonder  at  his  austerity  and  philosophical  patience ;  but  Plato, 
seeing  the  people  admiring  the  man  and  pitying  the  suffer- 
ance, told  them,  that  the  way  to  make  him  warm  himself,  was 
for  them  to  be  gone,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  him.    For  they 
that  walk  as  in  the  sight  of  men,  serve  that  design  well 
enough,  when  they  fill  the  public  voice  with  noises  and  opi- 
nions, and  are  not,  by  their  purposes,  engaged  to  act  in 
private ;  but  they  who  are  servants  of  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
walk  as  in  the  Divine  presence,  perceive  the  same  restraints 
in  darkness,  and  closets,  and  grots,  as  in  the  light  and  midst 
of  theatres ;  and  that  consideration  imposes  upon  us  a  happy 
necessity  of  doing  virtuously,  which  presents  us  placed  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Judge.    And,  therefore,  it  was  not  unhandsomely 
said  of  a  Jewish  doctor,  "  If  every  man  would  consider  God 
to  be  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  watching  perpetually  over 
all  our  actions,  and  that  his  hand  is  indefatigable,  and  his  ear 
ever  open,  possibly  sin  might  be  extirpated  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth."     And  this  is  the  condition  of  beatitude  ;  and 
the  blessed  souls  within  their  regions  of  light  and  felicity 
cannot  sin,  because  of  the  vision  beatifical,  they  always  be- 

*  Psal.  cxxxix.  It.  '  Ephes.  vi.  6.    'O^X/xoJwXot. 

*■  Nod  enim  virtute  ac  stadiis,  ut  haberentar  philosopbi,  laborabant ;  sed 
vnltnm  et  tristitiam,  et  dissentientera  a  ceteris  habitant,  pessimis  moribas 
pnetendebant. —  QuintiL  lib.  i.  prooem. 

Ambitio  et  luxoria  et  impotentia  scenam  desiderant;  sanabis  ista,  si 
absconderis.  —  Senec.  ep.  95. 

Magna  vobis,  si  dissimnlare  non  vnltis,  injecta  necessitas  probitatia,  cum 
omnia  agitis  ante  oculoi  jadicis  cnncta  cerncntis. — Bocth.  lib.  v.  Consol. 
prw»6  ult. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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hold  the  face  of  God  :  and  those  who  partake  of  this  state  by 
way  of  consideration,  which  is  essential  to  the  condition  of 
the  blessed,  and  derive  it  into  practice  and  discourse,  in  pro- 
portion to  this  shall  retain  an  innocence  and  a  part  of  glory. 

31.  For  it  is  a  great  declension  of  human  reason,  and  a 
disreputation  to  our  spirits,  that  we  are  so  wholly  led  by. 
sense,  that  we  will  not  walk  in  the  regions  of  the  Spirit,  and 
behold  God  by  our  eyes  of  faith  and  discourse,  suffering  our 
course  of  life  to  be  guided  by  such  principles,  which  dis- 
tinguish our  natures  from  beasts,  and  our  conditions  from 
vicious,  and  our  spirits  from  the  world,  and  our  hopes  from 
the  common  satisfactions  of  sense  and  corruption.  The  better 
half  of  our  nature  is  of  the  same  constitution  with  that  of 
angels ;  and  therefore,  although  we  are  drenched  in  matter 
and  the  communications  of  earth,  yet  our  better  part  was 
designed  to  converse  with  God :  and  we  had,  besides  the  eye 
of  reason,  another  eye  of  faith  put  into  our  souls,  and  both 
clarified  with  revelations  and  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit, 
expressing  to  us  so  visible  and  clear  characters  of  God's 
presence,  that  the  expression  of  the  same  Spirit  is,  "  We  may 
feel  him,  for  he  is  within  us1,"  and  about  us,  and  we  are  in 
him,  and  in  the  comprehensions  of  his  embracings,  as  birds 
in  the  air,  or  infants  in  the  wombs  of  their  pregnant  mothers. 
And  that  God  is  pleased  not  to  communicate  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  our  body,  but  still  to  remain  invisible,  besides  that  it 
is  his  own  glory  and  perfection,  it  is  also  no  more  to  us  but 
like  a  retreat  behind  a  curtain,  where,  when  we  know  our 
Judge  stands  as  an  espial  and  a  watch  over  our  actions,  we 
shall  be  sottish,  if  we  dare  to  provoke  his  jealousy,  because 
we  see  him  not,  when  we  know  that  he  is  close  by,  though 
behind  the  cloud. 

32.  There  are  some  general  impressions  upon  our  spirits, 
which,  by  way  of  presumption  and  custom,  possess  our  per- 
suasions, and  make  restraint  upon  us  to  excellent  purposes ; 
such  as  are  the  religion  of  holy  places,  reverence  of  our 
parents,  presence  of  an  austere,  an  honourable,  or  a  virtuous 

1  Acta,  xvii.  27. 

ntvrtirfAtvoi  Sri  U  Qtoi 
*Htga  io-cra/uivw  fckrrn  <J>o«twiv  l<n   alttvf 
*  Arflp**"**  y£pf»?  Tf  kcu  iwofxiaq  ityofvrrti;. 
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person m.  For  many  sins  are  prevented  by  the  company  of  a 
witness,  especially  if,  besides  the  ties  of  modesty,  we  have 
also  towards  him  an  endearment  of  reverence  and  fair  opi- 
nion11; and  if  he  were  with  us  in  our  privacies,  he  would 
cause  our  retirements  to  be  more  holy.  St.  Ambrose  reports 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she  had  so  much  piety  and  religion 
in  her  countenance  and  deportment,  that  divers  persons, 
moved  by  the  veneration  and  regard  of  her  person,  in  her 
presence  have  first  commenced  their  resolutions  of  chastity 
and  sober  living.  However  the  story  be,  her  person  certainly 
was  of  so  express  and  great  devotion  and  sanctity,  that  he 
must  needs  have  been  of  a  very  impudent  disposition  and 
firm  immodesty,  who  durst  have  spoken  unhandsome  language 
in  the  presence  of  so  rare  a  person.  And  why  then  any  rude- 
|ie88  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  that  were  as  certainly  believed 
and  considered  ?  For  whatsoever  amongst  men  can  be  a  re- 
straint of  vice  or  an  endearment  of  virtue,  all  this  is  highly 
verified  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  our  conscience,  in 
its  very  concealments,  is  as  a  fair  table  written  in  capital 
letters  by  his  own  finger ;  and  then,  if  we  fail  of  the  advan- 
tage of  this  exercise,  it  must  proceed  either  from  our  dis- 
honourable opinion  of  God,  or  our  own  fearless  inadvertency, 
or  from  a  direct  spirit  of  reprobation :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
this  consideration  is,  in  its  own  nature,  apt  to  correct  our 
manners,  to  produce  the  fear  of  God°,  and  humility,  and 
spiritual  and  holy  thoughts,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  ourselves,  and  the  consequents  of  all  these,  holy  walking, 
and  holy  comforts.  And,  by  this  only  argument,  St.  Paph- 
nutius  and  St.  Ephrem  are  reported  in  church-story  to  have 
converted  two  harlots  from  a  course  of  dissolution  to  great 
sanctity  and  austerity. 

m  Aliqnem  babeat  animus  quern  revereatnr,  cujus  anctoritate  ctiam  se- 
cretnm  tuum  sanctius  fiat.  Quid  prodest  inciusam  esse  conscientiam  ? 
patemus  Deo.—  Senec.  lib.  i.  ep.  11. 

n  Tiberius  inter  bona  roalaque  niixtus,  incolumi  matre;  intestabilis  sae^i- 
tia,  sed  obtectis  libidinibus,  dum  Scjanuni  dilexit  timuitve :  postremo  in 
•celera  siranl  ac  dedecora  prorapit,  postquam,  remoto  pudorc  et  metu,  sno 
Untum  ingenio  utebatur. —  Tacit,  lib.  vi.  c.  51. 

°  'Og»  yag  h(Aa$  oviiv  orra$  aXAo,  vXnv 
E&ttX',  o«ronrip  {5/ulv,  h  Kou<p*v  tuum*. 
Touluto.  to/vuv  itVo^iv,  uwEpitonrov 
Mntf*  inn   tfmi?  atrroc  *U  8twc  l«ro?. —  Sophocl.  Aj.  1<5. 
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33.  But  then  this  presence  of  God  must  not  be  a  mere 
speculation  of  the  understanding ;  though  so  only  it  is  of  very 
great  benefit  and  immediate  efficacy,  yet  it  must  reflect  as 
well  from  the  will  as  from  discourse  :  and  then  only  we  walk 
in  the  presence  of  God,  when  by  faith  we  behold  him  present, 
when  we  speak  to  him  in  frequent  and  holy  prayers,  when  we 
beg  aid  from  him  in  all  our  needs,  and  ask  counsel  of  him  in 
all  our  doubts,  and  before  him  bewail  our  sins,  and  tremble  at 
his  presence.  This  is  an  entire  exercise  of  religion.  And 
beside  that  the  presence  of  God  serves  to  all  this,  it  hath  also 
especial  influence  in  the  disimprovement  of  temptations,  be- 
cause it  hath  in  it  many  things  contrariant  to  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  temptations ;  such  as  are  consideration,  reverence, 
spiritual  thoughts,  and  the  fear  of  God  :  for  wherever  this 
consideration  is  actual,  there  either  God  is  highly  despised, 
or  certainly  feared.  In  this  case  we  are  made  to  declare ;  for 
our  purposes  are  concealed  only  in  an  incuriousness  and  in- 
consideration ;  but  whoever  considers  God  as  present,  will,  in 
all  reason,  be  as  religious  as  in  a  temple,  the  reverence  of 
which  place  custom  or  religion  hath  imprinted  in  the  spirits 
of  most  men :  so  that,  as  Ahasuerus  said  of  Haman,  "  Will 
he  ravish  the  queen  in  my  own  house?"  aggravating  the 
crime  by  the  incivility  of  the  circumstance ;  God  may  well 
say  to  us,  whose  religion  compels  us  to  believe  God  every- 
where present;  since  the  Divine  presence  hath  made  all 
places  holy,  and  every  place  hath  a  Numen  in  it,  even  the 
eternal  God,  we  unhallow  the  place,  and  desecrate  the  ground 
whereon  we  stand,  supported  by  the  aim  of  God,  placed  in 
his  heart,  and  enlightened  by  his  eye,  when  we  sin  in  so 
sacred  a  presence. 

34.  The  second  great  instrument  against  temptation,  is 
"  meditation  of  death  p."  Raderus  reports,  that  a  certain 
virgin,  to  restrain  the  inordination  of  intemperate  desires, 
which  were  like  thorns  in  her  flesh,  and  disturbed  her  spiritual 
peace,  shut  herself  up  in  a  sepulchre,  and  for  twelve  years 
dwelt  in  that  scene  of  death.  It  were  good  we  did  so  too, 
making  tombs  and  coffins  presential  to  us  by  frequent  medi- 
tation. For  God  hath  given  us  all  a  definitive  arrest  in 
Adam,  and  from  it  there  lies  no  appeal ;  but  it  is  infallibly 

p  Tota  philosophia  nihil  eit  nisi  meditatio  mortis*—  Plato. 
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and  unalterably  "  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die9,"  or  to 
"  be  changed,"  to  pass  from  hence  to  a  condition  of  eternity, 
good  or  bad.  Now,  because  this  law  is  certain-,  and  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  is  uncertain,  and  from 
this  moment  eternity  depends,  and  that  after  this  life  the  final 
sentence  is  irrevocable,  that  all  the  pleasures  here  are  sudden, 
transient,  and  unsatisfying,  and  vain ;  he  must  needs  be  a 
fool,  that  knows  not  to  distinguish  moments  from  eternity  • : 
and  since  it  is  a  condition  of  necessity,  established  by  Divine 
decrees,  and  fixed  by  the  indispensable  laws  of  nature,  that 
we  shall,  after  a  very  little  duration,  pass  on  to  a  condition 
strange,  not  understood,  then  unalterable,  and  yet  of  great 
mutation  from  this,  even  of  greater  distance  from  that,  in 
which  we  are  here,  than  this  is  from  the  state  of  beasts ;  this, 
when  it  is  considered,  must,  in  al]  reason,  make  the  same 
'  impression  upon  our  understandings  and  affections,  which 
paturaUy  all  strange  things,  and  all  great  considerations,  are 
apt  to  do;  that  is,  create  resolutions  and  results  passing 
through  the  heart  of  man,  such  as  are  reasonable  and  prudent, 
in  order  to  our  own  felicities,  that  we  neglect  the  vanities  of 
the  present  temptation,  and  secure  our  future  condition, 
which  will,  till  eternity  itself  expires,  remain  such  as  we 
make  it  to  be  by  our  deportment  in  this  short  transition  and 
passage  through  the  world, 

35.  And  that  this  discourse  is  reasonable,  I  am  therefore 
confirmed,  because  I  find  it  to  be  to  the  same  purpose  used 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  wisest  personages  in  the  wprkj. 
t'  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hand,  therefore  do  I  keep,  thy 
commandments',"  said  David  :  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
dying  person,  and  that  restrained  all  his  inordinations,  and  so 
lie  prayed,  "  Lord,  teach,  me  to  number  my  days,  that  I  may 

4  Moroc  BiSt  yap  Qavarot  w  )4pwr  ifa*  OW  at  rt  duwv,  otVr*  imoirtow  wwtV. — 
JExkyL 

'hAavaai&t  ¥  oux  i<rriy,  ov)'  ax  Tway*)"^  Tk  Tarrahqu  raKarr  f  xilVa  Xiyo/Atm, — 
4fiflM9ld. 

Vita  linmana  prope  nti  ferrom  est :  si  exerceas,  conteritpr j  si  non  exer- 
ceas,  tamen  rabigo  intcrficit. — Cato  apud  A.  Gell.  lift.  xi.  c.  2. 

r  riftf  fAVf  t*  iXXa  varra  ac^akua*  irr%  irf©t0T«w4«u*  XHn  **  Bar&rtu,  warrtq 
SuAfarKH  arti^iTTOv  vroXiv  oixoS/ufv. — Metrodor.  Phil. 

•  Dies  istc  quern  tanquam  extremnni  rcforraidas,  aeterni  natalis  est.  Per 
hoc  spatiani,  quod  ab  infantia  patet  in  seuectotem,  in  aliam  natura  sainimur 
partem. — Seine,  ep.  102. 

1  Psal.  cxix.  109. 
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apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom u."  And  therefore  the  Egyptians 
used  to  serve  up  a  skeleton  to  their  feasts,  that  the  dissolu- 
tions and  vapours  of  wine  might  be  restrained  with  that  bunch 
of  myrrh,  and  the  vanities  of  their  eyes  chastized  by  that  sad 
object :  for  they  thought  it  unlikely  a  man  should  be  trans- 
ported far  with  any  thing  low  or  vicious*/  that  looked  long 
and  often  into  the  hollow  eye-pits  of  a  death's  head,  or  dwelt 
in  a  charnel-house.  And  such  considerations  make  all  the 
importunity  and  violence  of  sensual  desires  to  disband.  For 
when  a  man  stands  perpetually  at  the  door  of  eternity,  and, 
as  did  John  the  almoner,  every  day  is  building  of  his  sepulchre, 
and  every  night  one  day  of  our  life  is  gone  and  passed  into 
the  possession  of  death,  it  will  concern  us  to  take  care,  that 
the  door  leading  to  hell  do  not  open  upon  us,  that  we  be  not 
crushed  to  ruin  by  the  stones  of  our  grave,  and  that  our  death 
become  not  a  consignation  to  us  to  a  sad  eternity.  For  all  * 
the  pleasures  of  the  whole  worlds,  and  in  all  its  duration, 
cannot  make  recompense  for  one  hour's  torment  in  hell :  and 
yet  if  wicked  persons  were  to  sit  in  hell  for  ever  without  any 
change  of  posture,  or  variety  of  tonnent  beyond  that  session, 
it  were  insufferable  beyond  the  endurance  of  nature :  and 
therefore,  where  little  less  than  infinite  misery  in  an  infinite 
duration  shall  punish  the  pleasures  of  sudden  and  transient 
crimes,  the  gain  of  pleasure,  and  the  exchange  of  banks  here 
for  a  condition  of  eternal  and  miserable  death,  is  a  permuta- 
tion fit  to  be  made  by  none  but  fools  and  desperate  persons, 
who  made  no  use  of  a  reasonable  soul,  but  that  they,  in  their 
perishing,  might  be  convinced  of  unreasonableness,  and  die 
by  their  own  fault. 

36.  The  use  that  wise  men  have  made,  when  they  reduced 
this  consideration  to  practice,  is,  to  believe  every  day  to  be 
the  last  of  their  life,  for  so  it  may  be,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
it  will ;  and  then  think  what  you  would  avoid,  or  what  you 
would  do,  if  you  were  dying,  or  were  to-day  to  suffer  death 

u  Psal.  xc.  12.  * 

x  Qclvaroc  wp  tyfakfxZv  Irrm  rto  naff  Ji/btigay,  nal  ov&v  ovtiwon  rairatvov  ki6u/*Miit 
cvti  ciyav  t*rt0u/uw«»?  -rivo?. — Epict.  Enchir.  cap.  2tt. 

y  Li  nq  u  cud  a  tclltis,  at  donins,  et  placcns 
Uxor ;  nequc  harnm,  quas  colis,  arboruin 
Tr,  prscttT  in  visas  cupressos, 

Ulla  brevem  domioum  scquetur.— Hor.  lib.  ii.  od.  14. 
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by  sentence  and  conviction ;  and  that,  in  all  reason,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  your  consideration,  you  will  do 
every  day.  For  "  that  is  the  sublimity  of  wisdom,  to  do 
those  things  living,  which  are  to  be  desired  and  chosen  by 
dying  persons z."  An  alarm  of  death,  every  day  renewed, 
and  pressed  earnestly,  will  watch  a  man  so  tame  and  soft, 
that  the  precepts  of  religion  will  dwell  deep  in  his  spirit. 
But  they  "  that  make  a  covenant  with  the  grave,  and  put 
the  evil  day  far  from  them,"  they  are  the  men  that  eat  spiders 
and  toads  for  meat  greedily,  and  a  temptation  to  them  is  as 
welcome  as  joy,  and  they  seldom  dispute  the  point  in  behalf 
of  piety  or  mortification :  for  they  that  look  upon  death  at 
distance,  apprehend  it  not,  but  in  such  general  lines  and  great 
representments  that  describe  it  only  as  future  and  possible, 
but  nothing  of  its  terrors  or  affrightments,  or  circumstances 
of  advantage,  are  discernible  by  such  an  eye,  that  disturbs  its 
sight,  and  discomposes  the  posture,  that  the  object  may  seem 
^another  thing  than  what  it  is  truly  and  really.  St.  Austin, 
with  his  mother  Monica,  was  led  one  day  by  a  Roman  praetor 
to  see  the  tomb  of  Caesar.  Himself  thus  describes  the  corpse. 
"  It  looked  of  a  blue  mould,  the  bone  of  the  nose  laid  bare, 
the  flesh  of  the  nether  lip  quite  fallen  off,  his  mouth  full  of 
worms,  and  in  his  eye-pits  two  hungry  toads  feasting  upon 
the  remanent  portion  of  flesh  and  moisture  ;  and  so  he  dwelt 
in  his  house  of  darkness*."  And  if  every  person,  tempted  by 
an  opportunity  of  lust  or  intemperance,  would  choose  such  a 
room  for  his  privacy,  that  company  for  his  witness,  that  object 
to  allay  his  appetite,  he  would  soon  find  his  spirit  more  sober, 
and  his  desires  obedient b.  I  end  this  with  the  counsel  of 
St.  Bernard,  "  Let  every  man,  in  the  first  address  to  his 
actions,  consider,  whether,  if  he  were  now  to  die,  he  might 
safely  and  prudently  do  such  an  act,  and  whether  he  would 
not  be  infinitely  troubled,  that  death  should  surprise  him  in 
the  present  dispositions,  and  then  let  him  proceed  accord- 
ingly."    For,   since   "  our  treasure   is  in  earthen  vessels," 

*  Hie  est  apex  sumiiia?  sapientiae,  ea  vi  vent  em  facere,  quae  morienti  essent 
appetenda. 

*  Kal  ykf  lyw  ?*o$o*  it/*'* 

Ntvou  fxtyaXn;  £<t<nXfura;.  —  In  Epitaph.  Siirdanapuli, 

b  'Hfrtfot;,  ^hXi  Ou/jce*  -rape*  av  rivf;  aXXw  Irwrro  *Ay&{f£,  «yi  8f  Qaw  yaXa  /ufXatv' 
irsfxai.  —  Fragm.  Theog.  in  Sptculo  Monach. 
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which  may  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  collision  of  ten  thou* 
sand  accidents,  it  were  not  safe  to  treasure  up  wrath  in  them ; 
for  if  we  do,  we  shall  certainly  drink  it  in  the  day  of  recom- 
pense. 

37.  Thirdly :  Before,  and  in,  and  after  all  this,  the  blessed 
Jesus  propounds  prayer  as  a  remedy  against  temptations: 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation0."    For, 
besides  that  prayer  is  the  great  instrument  of  obtaining  victory 
by  the  grace  of  God,  as  a  fruit  of  our  desires,  and  of  God's 
natural  and  essential  goodness ;  the  very  praying  against  a 
temptation,  if  it  be  hearty,  fervent,  and  devout,  is  a  denying 
of  it,  and  part  of  the  victory :  for  it  is  a  disclaiming  the 
entertainment  of  it,  it  is  a  positive  rejection  of  the  crime ; 
and  every  consent  to  it  is  a  ceasing  to  pray,  and  to  desire 
remedy.    And  we  shall  observe,  that  whensoever  we  begin  to 
listen  to  the  whispers  of  a  tempting  spirit,  our  prayers  against 
it  lessen,  as  the  consent  increases ;  there  being  nothing  a 
more  direct  enemy  to  the  temptation  than  prayer,  which,  as 
it  is  of  itself  a  professed  hostility  against  the  crime,  so  it  is  a 
calling  in  auxiliaries  from  above  to  make  the  victory  more 
certain.    If  temptation  sets  upon  thee,  do  thou  set  upon  God ; 
for  he  is  as  soon  overcome  as  thou  art,  as  soon  moved  to 
good  as  thou  art  to  evil ;  he  is  as  quickly  invited  to  pity  thee 
as  thou  art  to  ask  himd;  provided  thou  dost  not  finally  rest 
in  the  petition,  but  pass  into  action,  and  endeavour,  by  all 
means  human  and  moral,  to  quench  the  flame  newly  kindled 
in  thy  bowels,  before  it  come  to  devour  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.    For  a  strong  prayer,  and  a  lazy,  incurious,  unob- 
servant walking,  are  contradictions  in  the  discourses  of  re- 
ligion.   Ruffinuse  tells  us  a  story  of  a  young  man  solicited 
by  the  spirit  of  uncleanness,  who  came  to  an  old  religious 
person,  and  begged  his  prayers.     It  was  in  that  age,  when 
God  used  to  answer  prayers  of  very  holy  persons  by  more 
clear  and  familiar  significations  of  his  pleasure,  than  he  knows 
now  to  be  necessary.     But  after  many  earnest  prayers  sent 
up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  the  young  man  not  at  all 

c  Mattk.  xxvi.  41. 

d  ■  Hie  levare  ftractum 

Pauperem  laboribus 
Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.— //or.  lib.  ii.  od.  18. 
e  Lib.  iii.  13. 
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bettered,  upon  consideration  and  inquiry  of  particulars,  he 
found  the  cause  to  be,  because  the  young  man  relied  so  upon 
the  prayers  of  the  old  eremite,  that  he  did  nothing  at  all  to 
discountenance  his  lust,  or  contradict  the  temptation.  But 
then  he  took  another  course,  enjoined  him  austerities  and 
exercises  of  devotion,  gave  him  rules  of  prudence  and  cau- 
tion, tied  him  to  work  and  to  stand  upon  his  guard ;  and  then 
the  prayers  returned  in  triumph,  and  the  young  man  trampled 
upon  his  lust.  And  so  shall  I  and  you,  by  God's  grace,  if  we 
pray  earnestly  and  frequently,  if  we  watch  carefully  that  we 
be  not  surprised,  if  we  be  not  idle  in  secret,  nor  talkative  in 
public,  if  we  read  Scriptures,  and  consult  with  a  spiritual 
guide,  and  make  religion  to  be  our  work,  that  serving  of  God 
be  the  business  of  our  life,  and  our  designs  be  to  purchase 
eternity ;  then  we  shall  walk  safely,  or  recover  speedily,  and, 
by  doing  advantages  to  piety,  secure  a  greatness  of  religion, 
and  spirituality  to  our  spirits  and  understanding.  But  re- 
member, that  when  Israel  fought  against  Amalek,  Moses's 
prayer  and  Moses's  hand  secured  the  victory,  his  prayer 
grew  ineffectual  when  his  hands  were  slack ;  to  remonstrate 
to  us,  that  we  must  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God,  praying 
devoutly,  and  watching  carefully,  and  observing  prudently, 
and  labouring  with  diligence  and  assiduity. 

THE  PRAYER. 

Eternal  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  adore  thy  wisdom,  provi- 
dence, and  admirable  dispensation  of  affairs,  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  thou,  who  art  infinitely 
good,  dost  permit  so  many  sadnesses  and  dangers  to  dis- 
compose that  order  of  things  and  spirits,  which  thou  didst 
create  innocent  and  harmless,  and  dost  design  to  great  and 
spiritual  perfections ;  that  the  emanation  of  good  from 
evil,  by  thy  overruling  power  and  excellences,  may  force 
glory  to  thee  from  our  shame,  and  honour  to  thy  wisdom, 
by  these  contradictory  accidents  and  events.  Lord,  have 
pity  upon  me  in  these  sad  disorders,  and  with  mercy  know 
my  infirmities.  Let  me,  by  suffering  what  thou  pleasest, 
co-operate  to  the  glorification  of  thy  grace  and  magnifying 
thy  mercy  ;  but  never  let  me  consent  to  sin,  but,  with  the 
power  of  thy  majesty,  and  mightiness  of  thy  prevailing 
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mercy,  rescue  me  from  those  throngs  of  dangers  and 
enemies,  which  daily  seek  to  deflower  that  innocence,  with 
which  thou  didst  clothe  my  soul  in  the  new  birth.  Behold, 
O  God,  how  all  the  spirits  of  darkness  endeavour  the 
extinction  of  our  hopes,  and  the  dispersion  of  all  those 
graces,  and  the  prevention  of  all  those  glories,  which  the 
holy  Jesus  hath  purchased  for  every  loving  and  obedient 
soul.  Our  very  meat  and  drink  are  full  of  poison,  our 
senses  are  snares,  our  business  is  various  temptation,  our 
sins  are  inlets  to  more,  and  our  good  actions  made  occa- 
sions of  sins.  Lord,  deliver  me  from  the  malice  of  the 
devil,  from  the  fallacies  of  the  world,  from  my  own  folly ; 
that  I  be  not  devoured  by  the  first,  nor  cheated  by  the 
second,  nor  betrayed  by  myself:  but  let  thy  grace,  which 
is  sufficient  for  me,  be  always  present  with  me;  let  thy 
Spirit  instruct  me  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  arming  my 
understanding,  and  securing  my  will,  and  fortifying  my 
spirit  with  resolutions  of  piety,  and  incentives  of  religion, 
and  deleteries  of  sin  ;  that  the  dangers  I  am  encompassed 
withal,  may  become  unto  me  an  occasion  of  victory  and 
triumph,  through  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  hath,  for  himself  and  all  his 
servants,  triumphed  over  sin,  and  hell,  and  the  grave,  even 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  from  which,  by  the  mercies  of 
Jesus,  and  the  merits  of  his  passion,  now  and  ever,  deliver 
me,  and  all  thy  faithful  people.     Amen. 


DISCOURSE  VI. 
Of  Baptism. 

PART  I. 


1.  When  the  holy  Jesus  was  to  begin  his  prophetical  office, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  church  on  the  corner-stone, 
he  first  tempered  the  cement  with  water,  and  then  with 
blood,  and  afterwards  built  it  up  by  the  hands  of  the  Spirit : 
himself  entered  at  that  door,  by  which  his  disciples  for  ever 
after  were  to  follow  him;  for  therefore  he  went  in  at  the 
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door  of  baptism,  that  he  might  hallow  the  entrance,  which 
himself  made  to  the  house  he  was  now  building. 

2.  As  it  was  in  the  old,  so  it  is  in  the  new  creation ;  out 
of  the  waters  God  produced  every  living  creature  :  and  when 
at  first  "  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  waters,"  and  gave  life,  it 
was  the  type  of  what  was  designed  in  the  renovation.  Every 
thing  that  lives  now,  "  is  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit ;"  and 
Christ,  who  is  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  in  the  new  birth, 
opened  the  fountains,  and  hallowed  the  stream :  Christ,  who 
is  our  Life,  went  down  into  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  and  we, 
who  descend  thither,  find  the  effects  of  life ;  it  is  living 
water,  of  which  whoso  drinks  needs  not  to  drink  of  it  again, 
for  "  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  to  life 
eternal »." 

3.  But  because  every  thing  is  resolved  into  the  same 
principles,  from  whence  they  are  taken ;  the  old  world, 
which  by  the  power  of  God  came  from  the  waters,  by  their 
own  sin  fell  into  the  waters  again,  and  were  all  drowned, 
and  only  eight  persons  were  saved  by  an  ark:  and  the 
world  renewed  upon  the  stock  and  reserves  of  that  mercy 
consigned  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  another  figure;  for 
then  God  gave  his  sign  from  heaven,  that  by  water  the 
world  should  never  again  perish ;  but  he  meant  that  they 
should  be  saved  by  water :  for  "  baptism,  which  is  a  figure 
like  to  this,  doth  also  now  save  us,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ b." 

4.  After  this  the  Jews  report  that  the  world  took  up  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms,  in  remembrance  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
old  world  was  purged  by  water;  and  they  washed  all  that 
came  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and,  by  that  baptism, 
bound  them  to  the  observation  of  the  precepts  which  God 
gave  to  Noah. 

5.  But  when  God  separated  a  family  for  his  own  special 
service,  he  gave  them  a  sacrament  of  initiation,  but  it  was  a 
sacrament  of  blood,  the  covenant  of  circumcision :  and  this 
was  the  forerunner  of  baptism,  but  not  a  type ;  when  that 
was  abrogated,  this  came  into  the  place  of  it,  and  that  con- 
signed the  same  faith  which  this  professes.  But  it  could  not 
properly  be  a  type,  whose  nature  is,  by  a  likeness  of  matter 

a  John,  iv.  14.  b   1  I'ct.  iii.  21. 
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or  ceremony,  to  represent  the  same  mystery.  Neither  is 
a  ceremony,  as  baptism  truly  is,  properly  capable  of  having 
a  type;  itself  is  but  a  type  of  a  greater  mysteriousness. 
And  the  nature  of  types  is,  in  shadow  to  describe  by  dark 
lines  a  future  substance c :  so  that,  although  circumcision 
might  be  a  type  of  the  effects  and  graces  bestowed  in  bap- 
tism, yet  of  the  baptism  or  ablution  itself  it  cannot  be 
properly,  because  of  the  unlikeness  of  the  symbols  and 
configurations,  and  because  they  are  both  equally  distant 
from  substances,  which  types  are  to  consign  and  represent. 
The  first  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  Christian  Jews 
for  many  years,  retained  circumcision  together  with  baptism ; 
and  Christ  himself,  who  was  circumcised,  was  also  baptized  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  proper  to  call  circumcision  a  type 
of  baptism :  it  was  rather  a  seal  and  sign  of  the  same  cove- 
nant to  Abraham,  and  the  fathers,  and  to  all  Israel,  as 
baptism  is  to  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

6.  And  because  this  rite  could  not  be  administered  to  all 
persons,  and  was  not  at  all  times  after  its  institution,  God 
was  pleased  by  a  proper  and  specific  type  to  consign  this 
rite  of  baptism,  which  he  intended  to  all,  and  that  for  ever : 
and  God,  when  the  family  of  his  church  grew  separate, 
notorious,  numerous,  and  distinct,  sent  them  into  their  own 
country  by  a  baptism,  through  which  the  whole  nation 
passed ;  for  "  all  the  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and 
all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sead,"  so  by  a  double  figure 
foretelling,  that  as  they  were  initiated  to  Moses's  law  by  the 
cloud  above  and  the  sea  beneath,  so  should  all  the  persons 
of  the  church,  men,  women,  and  children,  be  initiated  unto 
Christ  by  the  Spirit  from  above  and  the  water  below  :  for  it 
was  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  that  discourse,  to  represent 
that  the  fathers  and  we  were  equal  as  to  the  privileges  of  the 
covenant;  he  proved  that  we  do  not  exceed  them,  and  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  they  do  not  exceed  us, 
nor  their  children  ours. 

7.  But  after  this,  something  was  to  remain,  which  might 
not  only  consign  the  covenant,  which  God  made  with  Abra- 


f  Umbra  in  lege,  imago  in  evangel io,  Veritas  in  ccelo.  —  S,  Ambr. 
d  l  Cor.  x.  1,  S. 
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ham,  but  be  as  a  passage  from  the  fathers,  through  the 
synagogue,  to  the  church,  from  Abraham  by  Moses  to 
Christ :  and  that  was  circumcision,  which  was  a  rite  which 
God  chose  to  be  a  mark  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  nations,  which  were  not  within 
the  covenant  of  grace>  and  to  be  "  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,"  which  God  made  to  be  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  covenant. 

8«  But  because  circumcision,  although  it  was  ministered 
to  all  the  males,  yet  it  was  not  to  the  females,  although  they 
and  all  the  nation  were  baptized  and  initiated  into  "  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;"  therefore  the  children  of  Israel, 
by  imitation  of  the  patriarchs,  the  posterity  of  Noah,  used 
also  ceremonial  baptisms  to  their  women,  and  to  their  prose- 
lytes, and  to  all  that  were  circumcised ;  and  the  Jews  deliver, 
that  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  when  they  were  adopted  into  the 
family  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  were 
baptized  :  and  so  were  all  strangers  that  were  married  to  the 
sons  of  Israel.  And  that  we  may  think  this  to  be  typical  of 
Christian  baptism,  the  doctors  of  the  Jews  had  a  tradition, 
that  when  the  Messias  would  come,  there  should  be  so  many 
proselytes,  that  they  could  not  be  circumcised,  but  should 
be  baptized.  The  tradition  proved  true,  but  not  for  their 
reason. 

But  that  this  rite  of  admitting  into  mysteries,  and  institu- 
tions, and  offices  of  religion  by  baptisms,  was  used  by  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  or  at  least  veiy  early  among  the  Jews, 
besides  the  testimonies  of  their  own  doctors,  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  believe,  because  the  heathens  had  the  same  rite 
in  many  places,  and  in  several  religions:  so  they  initiated 
disciples  into  the  secrets  of  Mithra e ;  and  the  priests  of 
Cotytto  were  called  Baptse,  because  by  baptism  they  were 
admitted  into  the  religion f ;  and  they  thought  murder,  incest, 
rapes,  and  the  worst  of  crimes,  were  purged  by  dipping 
in  the  sea  or  fresh  springs «;  and  a  proselyte  is  called  in 
Arrianus  Bf/Saycfiivos,  Intinctus,  a  baptized  person. 

9.  But  this  ceremony  of  baptizing  was  so  certain  and 


e  Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c.  40.  '  Scholiast,  in  Jnv.  Sat.  ii.  lib.  1. 
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usual  among  the  Jews,  in  their  admitting  proselytes,  and 
adopting  into  institutions,  that  to  baptize  and  to  make 
disciples  are  all  one ;  and  when  John  the  Baptist,  by  an 
order  from  Heaven,  went  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  coming 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  he  preached  repentance,  and  baptized  all 
that  professed  they  did  repent.  He  taught  the  Jews  to  live 
good  lives,  and  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  a  prophet,  such 
as  was  not  unusually  done  by  extraordinary  and  holy  persons 
in  the  change  or  renewing  of  discipline  or  religion.  Whether 
"  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven,  or  of  men,"  Christ  asked 
the  Pharisees.  That  it  was  from  heaven  the  people  therefore 
believed,  because  he  was  a  prophet  and  a  holy  person :  but 
it  implies  also,  that  such  baptisms  are  sometimes  from  men, 
that  is,  used  by  persons  of  an  eminent  religion,  or  extra- 
ordinary fame  for  the  gathering  of  disciples  and  admitting 
proselytes:  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  did  so  tooh;  even 
before  Christ  had  instituted  the  sacrament  for  the  Christian 
church,  the  disciples  that  came  to  Christ  were  baptized  by 
his  apostles. 

10.  And  now  we  are  come  to  the  gates  of  baptism.  All 
these,  till  John,  were  but  types  and  preparatory  baptisms, 
and  John's  baptism  was  but  the  prologue  to  the  baptism 
of  Christ.  The  Jewish  baptisms  admitted  proselytes  to 
Moses,  and  to  the  law  of  ceremonies  ;  John's  baptism  called 
them  to  believe  in  the  Messias  now  appearing,  and  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  was  now 
at  hand,  and  preached  that  repentance  which  should  be  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  His  baptism  remitted  no  sins ',  but 
preached  and  consigned  repentance,  which,  in  the  belief  of 
the  Messias,  whom  he  pointed  to,  should  pardon  sins.  But 
because  he  was  taken  from  his  office  before  the  work  was 
completed,  the  disciples  of  Christ  finished  it:  they  went 
forth  preaching  the  same  sermon  of  repentance,  and  the 
approach  of  the  kingdom,  and  baptized,  or  made  proselytes 
or  disciples,  as  John  did;  only  they  (as  it  is  probable) 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  it  is  not  so  likely  John 

h  John,  iv.  f . 

1  Audi  quid  Scriptma?  doceant:  Joanuis  baptisma  non  tarn  peccata 
dimisit,  quam  baptisma  pccnitcntiac  fuit  in  peccatorum  remissionem,  idque 
in  futtiram  remissionem,  qua?  cssct  postea  per  sanctificationcm  Christ i  sub- 
sequutura. —  Ukronym.  adv.  Lucifer  urn. 
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did.    And  this  very  thing  might  be  the  cause  of  the  different 
forms  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  Acts  k,  of  "  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  V'  and  at  other  times  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,   Son,  and  Holy  Ghost m;"  the  former    being    the 
manner  of  doing  it  in  pursuance  of  the  design  of  John's 
baptism,  and  the  latter  the  form  of  institution  by  Christ  for 
the  whole  Christian  church,  appointed  after  his  resurrection ; 
the  disciples,  at  first,  using  promiscuously  what  was  used  by 
the  same  authority,  though  with  some  difference  of  mystery. 
11.  The  holy  Jesus  having  found  his  way  ready-  pre- 
pared by  the  preaching  of  John,  and  by  his  baptism,  and 
the  Jewish  manner  of  adopting  proselytes  and  disciples  into 
the  religion,  a  way  chalked  out  for  him  to  initiate  disciples 
into  his  religion,  took  what  was  so  prepared,  and  changed 
it  into  a  perpetual  sacrament.    He  kept  the  ceremony,  that 
they,  who  were  led  only  by  outward  things,  might  be  the 
better  called  in,  and  easier  enticed  into  the  religion,  when 
they  entered  by  a  ceremony  which  their  nation  always  used 
in  the  like  cases :  and,  therefore,  without  change  of  the  out- 
ward act,  he  put  into  it  a  new  spirit,'  and  gave  it  a  new 
grace,  and  a  proper  efficacy ;  he  sublimed  it  to  higher  ends, 
•  and  adorned  it  with  stars  of  heaven ;  he  made  it  to  signify 
greater  mysteries,  to  convey  greater  blessings,  to  consign 
the  bigger  promises,  to  cleanse  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  to 
carry  proselytes  farther  than  the  gates  of  the  institution. 
For  so  he  was  pleased  to  do  in  the  other  sacrament:  he 
took  the  ceremony  which  he  found  ready  in  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  where  the  major-domo,  .after  the  paschal  supper, 
gave  bread  and  wine  to  every  person  of  his  family;  he 
changed  nothing  of  it  without,  but  transferred  the  rite  to 
greater  mysteries,  and  put  his  own  spirit  to  their  sign,  and 
it  became  a  sacrament  evangelical.    It  was  so  also  in  the 
matter  of  excommunication,  where  the  Jewish  practice  was 
made  to  pass  into  Christian  discipline :  without  violence  and 
noise  "  old  things  became  new,"  while  he  fulfilled  the  law, 
making  it  up  in  full  measures  of  the  Spirit. 

12.  By  these  steps  baptism  passed  on  to  a  Divine  evan- 
gelical institution,  which  we  find  to  be  consigned  by  three 
evangelists n :  "   Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach   all  nations, 

k  Vide  supra,  Sect.  ix.  n.  1.  '  Acts,  viii.  16.    Acts,  ii.  38. 

■  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  *  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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baptizing  them  ih  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son* 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     It  was  one  of  the  last  command* 
inents  thfe  holy  Jesus  gave  upon  the  earth,  when  he  taught 
his  apostles  "  the  things  which  concerned  his   kingdom/* 
For  "  he  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  °t 
but  €€  unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?;"  agreeable 
to  the  decretory  words  of  God  by  Abraham  in  the  circum- 
cision, to  which  baptism  does  succeed  in  the  consignation 
of  the  same  covenant,  and  the  same  spiritual  promises', 
"  The  uncircumcised  child,  whose  flesh  is  not  circumcised, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken 
my  covenant."     The   Manichees,.  Seleucus,  Hermias,  and 
their  followers r,  people  of  a  day's  abode  and  small  interest, 
but  of  malicious  doctrine,  taught  baptism  not  to  be  neces- 
sary, not  to  be  used,  upon  this  ground;  because  they  sup* 
posed,  that  it  was  proper  to  John  to  baptize  with  water,  and 
reserved  for  Christ,  as  his  peculiar,  to  "  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."    Indeed  Christ  baptized  none 
otherwise ;  he  sent  his  Spirit  upon  the  church  in  Pentecost, 
and  baptized  them  with   fire,  the  Spirit  appearing  like  a 
flame :  but  he  appointed  his  apostles  to  baptize  with  water, 
and  they  did  so,  and  their  successors  after  them,  eveiy  where 
and  for  ever,  not  expounding,  but  obeying  the  preceptive 
words  of  their  Lord,  which  were  almost  the  last  that  he 
spake  upon  earth.     And  I  cannot  think  it  needful  to  prove 
this  to  be  necessary,  by  any  more  arguments  ;  for  the  words 
are  so  plain  that  they  need  no  exposition :  and  yet  if  they 
had  been  obscure,  the  universal  practice  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  church,  for  ever,  is  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  com- 
mandment :  no  tradition  is  more  universal,  no,  not  of  Scripture 
itself;  no  words  are  plainer,  no,  not  the  ten  commandments : 
and  if  any  suspicion  can  be  superinduced,  by  any  jealous  or 
less  discerning  person,  it  will  need  no  other  refutation,  but  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  those  lights,  by  which  himself  sees  Scripture 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  commandments  to  be  the 
declaration  of  his  will. 

13.  But  that  which  will  be  of  greatest  concernment  in 


°  Mark,  xvi.  16.  p  John,  iii.  5. 
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this  affair,  is,  to  consider  the  great  benefits  which  are  con- 
veyed to  us  in  this  sacrament ;  for  this  will  highly  conclude, 
that  the  precept  was  for  ever,  which  God  so  seconds  with  his 
grace  and  mighty  blessings ;  and  the  susception  of  it  neces- 
sary, because  we  cannot  be  without  those  excellent  things, 
which  are  the  graces  of  the  sacrament. 

14.  First :  The  first  fruit  is,  that  "  in  baptism  we  are 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ/'  presented  unto  him, 
consigned  with  his  sacrament,  enter  into  his  militia,  give 
up  our  understandings  and  our  choice  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  and,  in  all  senses  that  we  can,  become  his  disciples, 
witnessing  a  good  confession,  and  undertaking  a  holy  life : 
and  therefore,  in  Scripture,  /ju&rrreueiv  and  fknrrifav  are  con- 
joined in  their  significations,  as  they  are  in  the  mystery ;  it 
is  .a  giving  up  our  names  to  Christ,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
foundation,  or  the  first  principles,  of  the  religion,  as  appears 
in  St.  Paul's  catechism  • ;  it  is  so  the  first  thing,  that  it  is  for 
babes  and  neophytes,  in  which  they  are  matriculated  and 
adopted  into  the  house  of  their  Father,  and  taken  into  the 
hands  of  their  mother.  Upon  this  account,  baptism  is  called 
in  antiquity,  "  Ecclesiae  janua,  porta  gratiee,  et  primus 
introitus  sanctorum  ad  seternam  Dei  et  ecclesiae  consuetu- 
dinem':  the  gate  of  the  church,  the  door  of  grace,  the  first 
entrance  of  the  saints  to  an  eternal  conversation  with  Ood 
and  the  church."  St.  Bernard  calls  it,  "  Sacramentunt  initia- 
tionis,  et  intrantium  Christianismum  investituram ;  the  sacra- 
ment of  initiation,  and  the  investiture  of  them  that  enter  into 
the  religion."  And  the  person  so  entering  is  called  irvKturiuvot 
and  <ruyMaTare§EtfjL£vos  u,  one  of  the  religion,  or  a  proselyte  and 
convert,  and  one  added  to  the  number  of  the  church,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  St.  Luke,  o  Ki/fioj  irpoa-tTtOst  (rogotAtvouf  tt? 
buawia,  "  God  added  to  the  church  those  that  should  be 
saved1;"  just  as  the  church  does  to  this  day  and  for  ever, 
baptizing  infants  and  catechumens :  cofy/uvoi  TrpoariOBrrat, 
they  are  added  to  the  church,  that  they  may  be  added  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

15.  Secondly :  The  next  step  beyond  this  is  "  adoption 
into  the  covenant?,"  which  is  au  immediate  consequent  of  the 

•  Heb.  vi.  l.  «S.  Angtut.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  de  Cat.  Rndib. 
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first  presentation ;  this  being  the  first  act  of  man,  that  the 
first  act  of  God.  And  this  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  a  being 
"  baptized  in  one  Spirit  into  one  body  *,"  *^at  ls> we  are  made 
capable  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  blessings  of  the 
faithful,  the  privileges  of  the  church :  by  this  we  are,  as 
St.  Luke  calls  it,  rrraypivoi  e!g  £mv  cuuvtov  %  ordained,  or  dis- 
posed, "  put  into  the  order  of  eternal  life,"  being  made 
members  of  the  mystical  body,  under  Christ  our  Head. 

16.  Thirdly :  And  therefore  "  baptism  is  a  new  birth, 
by  which  we  enter  into  the  new  world,  the  new  creation, 
the  blessings  and  spiritualities  of  the  kingdom  :  and  this 
is  the  expression  which  our  Saviour  himself  used  to  Nico- 
demus,  "  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  b;w 
and  it  is  by  St.  Paul  called  xovrpov  Trafiayysvto'las c,  "  the  laver 
of  regeneration ;"  for  now  we  begin  to  be  reckoned  in  a  new 
census,  or  account ;  God  is  become  our  Father,  Christ  our 
elder  Brother,  the  Spirit  "  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance," 
the  church  our  mother ;  our  food  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,  faith  is  our  learning,  religion  our  employment, 
and  our  whole  life  is  spiritual,  and  heaven  the  object  of  our 
hopes,  and  the  mighty  price  of  our  high  calling  d.  And  from 
this  time  forward  we  have  a  new  principle  put  into  us,  the 
spirit  of  grace,  which,  besides  our  soul  and  body,  is  a  principle 
Of  action,  of  one  nature,  and  shall,  with  them,  enter  into  the 
portion  of  our  inheritance.  And,  therefore,  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  consigned  all  their  affairs,  and  goods,  and 
writings,  with  some  marks  of  their  Lord,  usually  writing 
*Iwous  Xf  iotoj,  0wS  vwf,  2«rip,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
our  Saviour/'  made  it  an  abbreviature  by  writing  only  the 
capitals,  thus,  I.  X.  0.  T.  2,  which  the  heathens,  in  mockery 
and  derision,  made  'I%02?,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  they 
used  it  for  Christ,  as  a  name  of  reproach :  but  the  Christians 
owned  the  name,  and  turned  it  into  a  pious  metaphor,  and 
were  content  that  they  should  enjoy  their  pleasure  in  the 
acrostic;  but  upon  that  occasion  Tertullian  speaks  perti- 
nently to  this  article,  "  Nos  pisciculi,  secundum  i%0w  nostrum 


*  1  Cor.  zii.  15.  »  Acts,  xiii.  40. 
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Jesura  Christum,  in  aquSt  nascimur*;  Christ,  whom  you  call 
a  fish,  we  acknowledge  to  be  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  we, 
if  you  please,  are  the  little  fishes ;  for  we  are  born  in  water, 
thence  we  derive  our  spiritual  life."  And  because  from 
henceforward  we  are  a  new  creation,  the  church  uses  to 
assign  new  relations  to  the  catechumens,  spiritual  fathers, 
and  susceptors;  and,  at  their  entrance  into  baptism,  the 
Christians  and  Jewish  proselytes  did  use  to  cancel  all  secular 
affections  to  their  temporal  relatives.  "  Nee  quicquam  prius 
imbuuntur  quam  contemnere  deos,  exuere  patriam,  parentes, 
liberos,  fratres  vilia  habere f,"  said  Tacitus  of  the  Christians  : 
which  was  true  in  the  sense  only  that  Christ  said,  "  He  that 
doth  not  hate  father  and  mother  for  my  sake,  is  not  worthy 
of  me ;"  that  is,  he  that  doth  not  hate  them  pr<z  me,  rather 
than  forsake  me,  forsake  them,  is  unworthy  of  me. 

17.  Fourthly :  "  In  baptism  all  our  sins  are  pardoned," 
according  to  the  words  gf  a  prophet,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filthi- 
ness  f ."  "  The  catechumen  descends  into  the  font  a  sinner, 
he  arises  purified ;  he  goes  down  the  son  of  death,  he  comes 
up  the  son  of  the  resurrection ;  he  enters-in  the  son  of  folly 
and  prevarication,  he  returns  the  son  of  reconciliation ;  he 
stoops  down  the  child  of  wrath,  and  ascends  the  heir  of 
mercy ;  he  was  the  child  of  the  devil,  and  now  he  is  the 
servant  and  the  son  of  God."  They  are  the  words  of  Ven. 
Bede  concerning  this  mystery h.  And  this  Was  ingeniously 
signified  by  that  Greek  inscription  upon  a  font,  which  is  so 
prettily  contrived,  that  the  words  may  be  read  after  the 
Greek  or  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  and  be  exactly  the  same ; 
NrrON  ANOMHMA,  MH  MONAN  0¥IN,  "  Lord,  wash  my 
sin,  and  not  my  face  only.9'  And  so  it  is  intended  and  pro- 
mised :  "  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins, 
and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord1/9  said  Ananias  to  Saul; 
for  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  ru  xovrpf  roS  S&drof  iv  pipcm, 
with  the  washing  of  water  in  the  word  k ;"  that  is,  baptism  in 
the  Christian  religion :  and,  therefore,  Tertullian  calls  baptism 

•  Lib.  dc  Baptis.  c.  1.  f  Lib.  5.  Hist 

»  Etek.  zxz vi.  15.    nimv*  h  BUrTtrp*  lie  i^tm  rS»  4fMfrfc».-rSjyMi. 
Nice*. 

k  Lib.  i.  e.  3.  in  Joamu  *  Acts,  xxii.  16.  k  Eph.  ?.  16. 
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"  lavacrum  compendiatum  V  a  compendious  laver,  that  is, 
an  entire  cleansing  the  soul  in  that  one  action  justly  and 
rightly  performed.  In  the  rehearsal  of  which  doctrine  it 
was  not  an  unpleasant  etymology,  that  Anastasius  Sinaita 
gave  of  baptism,  (iaimafAa,  quasi  ffajrraio-fia,  tv  a  jSaAXrrai, 
iyouv  mirrei)  ro  irrcuo-fju*,  "  in  which  our  sins  are  thrown  off;" 
and  they  fall  like  leeches  when  they  are  full  of  blood  and 
water,  or  like  the  chains  from  St.  Peter's  hands  at  the 
presence  of  the  angel.'  Baptism  is  avtxboyioros  a<p£<ri;  a/xapriuv, 
an  entire  full  forgiveness  of  sins,  so  that  they  shall  never  be 
called  again  to  scrutiny. 

"  Omnia  daemon's  anna 

His  merguntur  aqois,  quibas  ille  renascitar  infans, 
Qui  captivns  erat m." 

The  captivity  of  the  soul  is  taken  away  by  the  blood  of 
redemption,  and  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil  are  quenched 
by  these  salutary  waters ;  and  what  the  flames  of  hell  are 
expiating  or  punishing  to  eternal  ages,  that  is  washed  off 
quickly  in  the  holy  font,  and  an  eternal  debt  paid  in  an 
instant  For  so  sure  as  the  Egyptians  were  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea,  so  sure  are  our  sins  washed  in  this  holy  flood :  for 
this  is  a  red  sea  too :  these  waters  signify  the  blood  of  Christ : 
"  These  are  they  that  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  n."  To  atpa  xaSapi&i, 
ro  uiup  tca§api£ei,  hou  ro  irvtu/jux  ayvifa"  ro  atfia  tiia  msufjunog,  to 
mviyLa.  ita  yiaros,  "  The  blood  of  Christ  clean seth  us,  the 
water  cleanseth  us,  the  Spirit  purifies  us ;  the  blood  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  by  the  water0,"  all  in  baptism,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  that  baptismal  state.  These  three  are  they  that 
"  bear  record  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood ;" 


1  Lib.  v.  adv.  Marc.  C.  9.  ®ak*m  »X»(ft  vkrra  rm  av$t<*xon  xaxa,  —  Gr. 
Prov. 

Annon  ita  crediraus,  quia  omne  genus  peccati,  cum  ad  salatare  lavacmm 
venimiifi,  anfertor.  —  Origen.  Horn.  15.  tn  Jo*u. 

Eccc  quicquid  iniquitatum  sempiternos  ignis  excoquere  et  expiare  viz 
posset,  snbito  sacro  fonte  snbmerauin  est,  et  de  aeternis  debitis  brevissimo 
lavacri  compendio  cum  indulgentissimo  creditore  transactuin  est.  —  Atnbros. 
lib.  i.  cap.  7.  de  Ptmit. 

Qui  dicit  peccata  in  baptismo  non  funditus  dimitti,  dicat  in  Man 
Rubro  ASgyptios  non  veraciter  mortnos. —  S.  Greg.  M.  lib.  ix.  ep.  39.     * 

■  Arator,  lib.  ii.  Hist.  Apostol.  ■  Rev.  vii.  14. 

•  1  John,  i.  7.    Acts,  xzii.  16.    Tit  iii.  5.    Heb.  ix.  14.      r 
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mm  ol  TpsTs  tig  ro  tv  iitri,  "  these  three  agree  in  one,"  or  are  to 
one  purpose  * ;  they  agree  in  baptism,  and  in  the  whole  pur- 
suance of  the  assistances  which  a  Christian  needs  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  And  therefore  St.  Cyrill  calls  baptism,  rHv  rou 
Xpurrou  TraSnfAarvv  avriTuirov,  "  the  antitype  of  the  passions  of 
Christ."  It  does  preconsign  the  death  of  Christ,  and  does 
the  infancy  of  the  work  of  grace,  but  not  weakly ;  it  brings 
from  death  to  life ;  and  though  it  brings  us  but  to  the  birth 
in  the  new  life,  yet  that  is  a  greater  change  than  is  in  all 
the  periods  of  our  growth  to  manhood,  to  u  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

18.  Fifthly  :  Baptism  does  not  only  pardon  our  sins,  but 
puts  us  into  a  state  of  pardon  for  the  time  to  come.     For 
baptism  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  and  an  admission  of 
us  into  the  evangelical  covenant,  which  on  our  parts  con- 
sists in  a  sincere  and  timely  endeavour  to  glorify  God  by 
faith  and  obedience  ;  and  on  God's  part,  he  will  pardon  what 
is  past,  assist  us  for  the  future,  and  not  measure  us  by  grains 
and  scruples,  or  exact  our  duties  by  the  measure  of  an  angel, 
but  by  the  span  of  a  man's  hand.     So  that  by  baptism  we 
are  consigned  to  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  graces  of  the 
"Gospel ;  that  is,  that  our  pardon  be  continued,  and  our  piety 
be  a  state  of  repentance.     And  therefore  that  baptism,  which 
in  the  Nicene  creed  we  profess  to  be  for  "  the  remission  of 
sins,"  is  called  in  the  Jerusalem  creed,  "  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance ;"  that  is,  it  is  the  entrance  of  a  new  life,  the  gate 
to  a  perpetual  change  and  reformation,  all  the  way  continuing 
our  title  to,  and  hopes  of,  forgiveness  of  sins.     And  this 
excellence  is  clearly  recorded  by  St.  Paul :  "  The  kindness 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man  hath  appeared ; 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done  ^  :"  that 
is,  the  formality  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  not  to  be  exacted  by 
the  strict  measures  of  the  law :  "  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,"  that  is,  by  gentleness  and  remissions,  by  pitying 
and  pardoning  us,  by  relieving  and  supporting  us ;  because 
"  he  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust."    And  all  this  mercy 
we  are  admitted  to,  and  is  conveyed  to  us,  ita  xourfoS  iraxty* 
yvftcia^  "  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."     And  this  plain,  evident  doctrine,  was  ob- 

r  1  John,  v.  8.  i  Tit  iii.  4,  5. 
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served,  explicated,  and  urged  against  the  Messaliang,  who 
said  that  baptism  was  like  a  razor ;  that  cuts  away  all  the  sins 
that  were  past,  or  presently  adhering,  but  not  the  sins  of  our 
future  life  :  Oittii  yap  rouro  fjiivov  inayyixtercu  to  fiw"nifiov9  atea 
ra  tovtcov  fAtlfr  km  rtXeiortpa*  appa&w  yap  I0T1  ruv  /acXXovtwv  aya- 
$uvf  mcu  T?fc  eo'OfiBvns  avacrr&jzus  riirof,  mo)  xotvuvia  rav  ho'Trorutap 
*ra$yf*arov9  xa\  fjurovo'ia  rrif  foovronxiif  avaoTaasuf,  xcu  ifxanov 
cnrnptoUf  xa)  #it»v  suppoaivns,  xa)  crroxii  Qurotibiis,  ficbsXov  tie  ami 
$o$T.  "  This  sacrament  promises  more  and  greater  things ; 
it  is  the  earnest  of  future  good  things,  the  type  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  communication  of  the  Lord's  passion,  the  par- 
taking of  his  resurrection,  the  robe  of  righteousness,  the  gar- 
ment of  gladness,  the  vestment  of  light,  or  rather  light  itself/9 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
because  it  does  at  once  all  that  it  can  do  at  an  hundred 
times ;  for  it  admits  us  to  the  condition  of  repentance  and 
evangelical  mercy ;  to  a  state  of  pardon  for  our  infirmities 
and  sins,  which  we  timely  and  effectually  leave ;  and  this  is  a 
thing  that  can  be  done  but  once,  as  a  man  can  begin  but 
once.  He  that  hath  once  entered  in  at  this  gate  of  life,  is 
always  in  possibility  of  pardon,  if  he  be  in  a  possibility  of 
working  and  doing,  after  the  manner  of  a  man,  that  which  he 
hath  promised  to  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  was  expressly 
delivered  and  observed  by  St.  Austin* :  "  That  which  the 
apostle  says,  '  Cleansing  him  with  the  washing  of  water  in 
the  word,'  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  same  laver  of 
regeneration  and  word  of  sanctification,  all  the  evils  of  the 
regenerate  are  cleansed  and.  healed ;  not  only  the  sins  that 
are  past,  which  are  all  now  remitted  in  baptism,  but  also 
those  that  are  contracted  afterwards  by  human  ignorance  and 
infirmity:  not  that  baptism  be  repeated  as  often  as  we  sin% 
but  because  by  this,  which  is  once  administered,  is  brought 
to  pass,  that  pardon  of  all  sins,  not  only  of  those  that  are 
past,  hut  also  those  which  will  be  committed  afterwards,  is 
obtained."  The  Messaiians  denied  this,  and  it  was  part  of 
their  heresy  in  the  undervaluing  of  baptism ;  and  for  it  they 
are  most  excellently  confuted  by  Isidore  Pelusiot,  in  his  third 


*  Tbeodor.  Ep.  de  div.  Deer.  cap.  de  Bapt. 

•  Lib.  de  Nuptiis,  c.  iS,  &c.    Tract.  124.  in  Joan. 
1  Vide  Salmer,  torn.  xiii.  p.  487. 
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book,  epistle  195,  to  the  Count  Hermin,  whither  I  refer  th* 
reader. 

19.   In  proportion  to  this  doctrine  it  is,  that  the  holy 
Scripture  calls  upon  us  to  live  a  holy  Hfe,  in  pursuance  of  this 
grace  of  baptism.     And  St.  Paul  recalls  the  lapsed  Galatians 
to  their  covenant,  and  the  grace  of  God  stipulated  in  bap- 
tism :  "  Ye  are  all  children  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ";" 
that  is,  "  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  Abraham's  seed ;"  that 
promise  which  cannot  be  disannulled,  increased,  or  diminished, 
but  is  the  same  to  us  as  it  was  to  Abraham,  the  same  before 
the  law  and  after.    Therefore  do  not  you  hope  to  be  "  justi- 
fied by  the  law;"  for  you  are  entered  into  the  covenant  of 
faith,  and  are  to  be  justified  thereby.    This  is  all  your  hope ; 
by  this  you  must  stand  for  ever,  or  you  cannot  stand  at  all ; 
but  by  this  you  may:  for  "  you  are  God's  children  by  faith," 
that  is,  not  by  the  law,  or  the  covenant  of  works.     And  that 
you  may  remember  whence  you  are  going,  and  return  again, 
he  proves  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  because  they  i€  have  been  baptized  into  Christ x,"  and 
so  "  put  on  Christ."    This  makes  you  children,  and  such  as 
are  "  to  be  saved  by  faith,"  that  is,  a  covenant,  "  not  of 
works,"   but  of  pardon  in  Jesus   Christ,   the  author  and 
establish er  of  this  covenant.    For  this  is  the  covenant  made 
it*  baptism,  that  "  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  shall  be 
heirs  of  life  eternal :  for  by  grace,"  that  is,  by  favour,  remis- 
sion, and  forgiveness  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  ye  are  saved."     This 
is  the  only  way  that  we  have  of  being  justified,  and  this  must 
remain  as  long  as  we  are  in  hopes  of  heaven ;  for  besides  this 
we  have  no  hopes :  and  all  this  is  stipulated  and  consigned 
in  baptism,  and  is  of  force  after  our  fallings  into  sin  and 
risings  again.     In  pursuance  of  this,  the  same  apostle  de- 
clares, that  the  several  states  of  sin  are  so  many  recessions 
from  the  state  of  baptismal  grace ;  and  if  we  arrive  to  the 
direct  apostacy,  and  renouncing  of,  or  a  contradiction  to,  the 
state  of  baptism,  we  are  then  unpardonable,  because  we  are 
Allien  from  our  state  of  pardon.     This  St.  Paul  conditions 
most  strictly,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews :    "  This  is  the 
covenant  I  will  make  in  those  days ;  I  will  put  my  laws  in 
their  hearts ;  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 

0  Gal.  iil  96,  «y.  »  Ver.  *7. 
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more.  Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more 
offering  for  sin  r ;"  that  is,  our  sins  are  so  pardoned,  that  we 
need  "  no  more  oblation ;"  we  are  then  made  partakers  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  we  afterwards  renew  in  memory,  and 
euchafist,  and  representment.  But  the  great  work  is  done  in 
baptism ;  for  so  it  follows,  "  Having  boldness  to  enter  into 
t}ie  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way, 
that  is,  by  the  veil  of  his  flesh,"  his  incarnation.  But  how  do 
.we  enter  into  this  ?  Baptism  is  the  door,  and  the  ground  of 
this  confidence  for  ever :  for  so  he  adds,  "  Let  us  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  This  is  the  consignation  of  this  blessed 
state,  and  the  gate  to  all  this  mercy.  "  Let  us  hold  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith*,"  that  is,  the  religion  of  a  Christian! 
the  faith  into  which  we  were  baptized ;  for,  that  is  the  faith  that 
justifies  and  saves  us  :  let  us  therefore  hold  fast  this  profes- 
sion of  this  faith,  and  do  all  the  intermedial  works,  in  order 
.to  the  conservation  of  it;  such  as  are,  assembling  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  (the  use  of  the  word  and  sacrament  is 
included  in  the  precept,)  mutual  exhortation,  good  example*, 
.and  the  like  :  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  that  is,  if  we  sin  against  the 
profession  of  this  faith,  and  hold  it  not  fast,  but  let  the  faith 
and  the  profession  go  wilfully,  which  afterwards  he  calls  "  a 
treading  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  accounting  the  blood  of 
.the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing," 
and  "  a  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,"  viz.  which 
moved  upon  those  waters,  and  did  illuminate  him  in  baptism ; 
if  we  do  this,  "  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,"  no  more 
deaths  of  Christ,  into  which  you  may  be  baptized;  that  is, 
you  are  fallen  from  the  state  of  pardon  and  repentance,  into 
which  you  were  admitted  in  baptism,  and  in  which  you  con- 
tinue so  long  as  you  have  not  quitted  your  baptismal  rights 
and  the  whole  covenant.  Contrary  to  this  is  that  which  St. 
Peter  calls  "  making  our  calling  and  election  sure,"  that  is,  a 
doing  all  that  which  may  continue  us  in  our  state  of  baptism 
and  the  grace  of  the  covenant.     And  between  these  two 

y  Heb.  x.  16,  19,  S9.  *  -Hfe  fMrifcf.  scil.  ad  futurum  ropicicni. 
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states,  of  absolute  apostacy  from,  and  entirely  adhering  to 
and  securing,  this  state  of  calling  and  election,  are  all  the 
intermedial  sins,  and  being  overtaken  in  single  faults,  or 
declining  towards  vicious  habits,  which  in  their  several  pro- 
portions are  degrees  of  danger  and  insecurity;    which  St. 
Peter  calls  *>&»?  xa$afi<Tfxou  rm  n&kou  aurou  awzpriuv,  "  a  forget* 
ting  our  baptism,  or  purification  from  our  sinsb."     And  in  this 
sense  are  those  words,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  that  is, 
by  that  profession  which  they  made  in  baptism ;  from  which 
•if  they  swerve  not,  they  shall  be  supported  in  their  spiritual 
life.     It  is  a  grace  which,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  consigned 
in  baptism,  does,  like  a  centre,  transmit  effluxes  to  all  the 
-periods  and  portions  of  our  life  ;  our  whole  life,  all  the  periods 
of  our  succeeding  hopes,  are  kept  alive  by  this.    This  con- 
sideration is  of  great  use,  besides  many  other  things,  to  re- 
prove the  folly  of  those,  who  in  the  primitive  church  deferred 
their  baptism  till  their  death-bed  ;  because  baptism  is  a  laver 
of  sanctification,  and  drowns  all  our  sins,  and  buries  them  in 
the  grave  of  our  Lord,  they  thought  they  might  sin  securely 
upon  the  stock  of  an  after-baptism ;   for  unless  they  were 
strangely  prevented  by  a  sudden  accident,  a  death-bed  bap- 
tism they  thought  would  secure  their  condition :  but  early 
some  of  them  durst  not  take  it,  much  less  in  the  beginning  of 
their  years,  that  they  might  at  least  gain  impunity  for  their 
follies  and  heats  of  their  youth.     Baptism  hath  influence  into 
the  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  committed  in  all  Jhe  days  of  our 
folly  and  infirmity;  and  so  long  as  we  have  not  been  bap- 
tized, so  long  we  are  out  of  the  state  of  pardon  :  and  there- 
fore an  early  baptism  is  not  to  be  avoided,  upon  this  mistaken 
fancy  and  plot  upon  Heaven ;  it  is  the  greater  security  towards 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  if  we  have  taken  it  in  the  beginning 
of  our  days. 

20.  Sixthly :  The  next  benefit  of  baptism,  which  is  also  a 
verification  of  this,  is  "  a  sanctification  of  the  baptized  person 
by  the  Spirit  of  grace." 

Sanctns  in  hunc  coelo  descend  it  Spiritns  aranem, 

Ccelestique  sacras  fonte  maritat  aquas : 
Cone ip it  iinda  Denm,  sane tamq tie  liquoribtis  almis 

Edit  ab  seterno  semiue  progeniem  c. 

b  J  Pet.  i.  9.    Vide  Part  II.  Disc.  9,  of  Repentance,  num.  9.  ad*31. 
c  Panl.  Ep.  12.  ad  Serennin. 
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The  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  the  waters  of  baptism,  and 
makes  them  prolific,  apt  to  produce  children  unto  God :  and 
therefore  St.  Leo  compares  the  font  of  baptism  to  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  when  it  was  replenished  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  this  is  the  baptism  of  our  dearest  Lord:  his 
ministers  baptize  with  water;  our  Lord  at  the  same  time  veri- 
fies their  ministry  with  giving  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
joined  together  by  St.  Paul :  "  We  are,  by  one  Spirit,  bap- 
tized into  one  body  d ;"  that  is,  admitted  into  the  church,  by 
baptism  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  This  is  that  which  our 
blessed  Lord  calls  "  a  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit-." 
By  water  we  are  sacramentally  dead  and  buried,  by  the  Spirit 
we  are  made  alive.  But  because  these  are  mysterious  ex- 
pressions, and,  according  to  the  style  of  Scripture,  high  and 
secret  in  spiritual  significations,  therefore,  that  we  may  un- 
derstand what  these  things  signify,  we  must  consider  it  by 
its  real  effects,  and  what  it  produces  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man. 

21.  First:  It  is  the  suppletory  of  original  righteousness, 
by  which  Adam  was  at  first  gracious  with  God,  and  which  he 
lost  by  bis  prevarication.  It  was  in  him  a  principle  of  wis- 
dom and  obedience,  a  relation  between' God  and  himself,  a 
title  to  the  extraordinary  mercies  of  God,  and  a  state  of 
friendship.  When  he  fell,  he  was  discomposed  in  all ;  the 
links  of  the  golden  chain  and  blessed  relation  were  broken ; 
and  it  so  continued  in  the  whole  life  of  man,  which  was 
stained  with  the  evils  of  this  folly  and  the  consequent  mis- 
chiefs. And  therefore,  when  we  began  the  world  again^ 
entering  into  the  articles  of  a  new  life,  God  gave  us  hit 
Spirit,  to  be  an  instrument  of  our  becoming  gracious  persons, 
and  of  being  in  a  condition  of  obtaining  that  supernatural  end 
which  God  at  first  designed  to  us.  And  therefore,  as  oar 
baptism  is  a  separation  of  us  from  unbelieving  people;  so  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  in  our  baptism;  is  a  con* 
signing  or  marking  us  for  God,  as  the  sheep  of  his  pasture, 
as  the  soldiers  of  his  army,  as  the  servants  of  his  household. 
We  are  so  separated  from  the  world,  that  we  are  appropriated 
to  God  ;  so  that  God  expects  of  us  duty  and  obedience ;  and 
all  sins  are  acts  of  rebellion  and  undutifulness.     Of  this 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  13.        .  *  John,  iii.  5.    S.  BaftiJ.  de  Spir.  S.  c  15. 
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nature  was  the  sanctification  of  Jeremiah,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, from  their  mothers'  womb ;  that  is,  God  took  them  to 
his  own  service,  by  an  early  designation,  and  his  Spirit 
marked  them  to  a  holy  ministry.  To  this  also  relates  that  of 
St.  Paul,  whom  God  by  a  decree  separated  from  his  mother's 
womb,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel :  the  decree  did  antedate 
the  act  of  the  Spirit,  which  did  not  descend  upon  him  until 
the  day  of  his  baptism.  What  these  persons  were,  in  order 
to  exterior  ministries,  that  all  the  faithful  are,  in  order  to 
faith  and  obedience ;  consigned  in  baptism,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  to  a  perpetual  relation  to  God,  in  a  continual  service 
and  title  to  his  promises.  And  in  this  sense  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  called  <r$pay)$,  a  sealf,  "  In  whom  also,  after  that  ye 
believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise* :" 
to  fjuv  Hqq  xaSodpti,  to  is  Trviufjuz  o-$fayi£ti  rnv  ^vx^r  "  The  water 
washes  the  body,  and  the  Spirit  seals  the  soul/'  viz.  to  a 
participation  of  those  promises  which  he  hath  made,  and  to 
which  we  receive  a  title  by  our  baptism. 

22.  Secondly :  The  second  effect  of  the  Spirit  is  light  or 
illumination ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  unto  us  the 
author  of  holy  thoughts  and  firm  persuasions,  and  "  sets  to 
his  seal  that  the  word  of  God  is  true/'  into  the  belief  of 
which  we  are  then  baptized,  and  makes  faith  to  be  a  grace, 
and  the  understanding  resigned,  and  the  will  confident,  and 
the  assent  stronger  than  the  premises,  and  the  propositions 
to  be  believed,  because  they  are  beloved ;  and  we  are  taught 
the  ways  of  godliness  after  a  new  manner,  that  is,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  love 
religion,  and  to  long  for  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  and  to 
despise  the  world,  and  to  have  new  resolutions,  and  new  per- 
ceptions, and  new  delicacies,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
faith,  and  its  increments  and  perseverance.  T*  xafxwou<rri 
A*X*  *T0  HOTouO^afMu  avityuSiif  b  &tb$,  olovti  tyovov  atnriv  savrS 
uarefya£trh  "  God  sits  in  the  soul,  when  it  is  illuminated  in 
baptism,  as  if  he  sat  in  his  throne ;"  that  is,  he  rules  by  a 
firm  persuasion,  and  entire  principles  of  obedience.  And 
therefore  baptism  is  called  in  Scripture,  <p»Ti<rfju>$,  and  the  bap- 
tized famadirres,  illuminated  :  "  Gall  to  mind  the  former  days, 

f  2  Cor.  i.  tf .  Eph.  iv.  30.  John,  vi.  27. 
v  Eph.  i.  13.  S.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Catec.  3. 
»  S.  Basil,  in  Pfeal.  xzviii. 
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in  which  you  were  illuminated1."  And  the  same  phrase  ia;io 
the  sixth  to  the  Hebrews  k,  where  the  parallel  places  expound 
each  other.  For  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  a?ra|  funo-Semi, 
"  once  illuminated/'  he  calls  after,  ha&ims  w  iiciywaiv  -rife 
ax*&tta{f  "  a  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :"  and  that 
you  may  perceive  this  to  be  wholly  meant  of  baptism,  the 
apostle  expresses  it  still  by  synonymas :  "  Tasting  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sprinkled 
in  our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  washed  in  our 
bodies  with  pure  water1;"  all  which  also  are  a  syllabus  or 
collection  of  the  several  effects  of  the  graces  bestowed  in 
baptism.  But  We  are  now  instancing  in  that  which  relates 
most  properly  to  the  understanding,  in  which  respect  the 
Holy  Spirit  also  is  called  anointing  or  unction ;  and  the  mys- 
tery is  explicated  by  St.  John :  "  The  anointing  which  ye 
have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you ;  and  ye  need  not  tha,t 
any  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
of  all  thingsIn.,, 

23.  Thirdly :  The  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  us  in  bap- 
tism, to  become  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  to  become  a  holy 
seed,  springing  up  to  holiness ;  and  is  called  by  St.  John, 
(rirsffjuz  0£oi/,  "  the  seed  of  Godn  :"  and  the  purpose  of  it  we 
are  taught  by  him :  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,"  (that  is,  he 
that  is  regenerated  and  entered  into  this  new  birth,)  "  doth 
not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  reniaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."    The  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
Spirit  of  life ;  and  now  that  he,  by  the  Spirit,  is  bora  anew, 
he  hath  in  him  that  principle,  which,  if  it  be  cherished,  will 
grow  up  to  life,  to  life  eternal.     And  this  is  "  the  Spirit  of 
sanctification,  the  victory  over  the  world,"  the  deletery  of 
concupiscence,  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  perpetual  prin- 
ciple of  grace  sown  in  our  spirits,  in  the  day  of  our  adoption 
to  be  the  sons  of  God,  and  members  of  Christ's  body.     But 
take  this  mystery  in  the  words  of  St.  Basil0 :   "  There  are 
two  ends  proposed  in  baptism ;  to  wit,  to  abolish  the  body  of 
sin,  that  we  may  no  more  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death ;  and 
to  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  have  our  fruit  to  sanctification. 
The  water  represents  the  image  of  death,  receiving  the  body 

»    Heb.  x.  32.  *  Ver.  4.  «  Heb.  vi.  4. 

■  1  John,  ii.  20,  27.  B  1  John,  iii.  ?.  •  Lib.  de  Spir.  S.  c.  18. 
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in  its  bosom,  as  in  a  sepulchre ;  but  the  quickening  Spirit 
sends  upon  us  a  vigorous  ^uva/nv,  power  or  efficacy,  even  from 
the  beginning  renewing  our  souls  from  the  death  of  sin  unto 
life :  for  as  our  mortification  is  perfected  in  the  water,  so  the 
Spirit  works  life  in  us."  To  this  purpose  is  the  discourse  of 
St.  Paul :  having  largely  discoursed  of  our  being  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  he  adds  this  as  the  corollary  of  all p; 
"  He  that  is  dead*  is  freed  from  sin ;"  that  is,  being  mortified 
and  buried r  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  we  have  a  new  life  of 
righteousness  put  into  us,  we  are  quitted  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  and  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
resurrection1,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin1. 

24.  Fourthly :  But  all  these  intermedial  blessings  tend  to 
a  glorious  conclusion,  for  baptism  does  also  consign  us  to  a 
holy  resurrection.     It  takes  the  sting  of  death  from  us,  by 
burying  us  together  with  Christ ;  and  takes  off  sin,  which  is 
the  sting  of  death :    and  then  we  shall  be  partakers  of  a 
blessed  resurrection.      This   we   are   taught  by   St.   Paul: 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?     For  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall 
be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection"."     That  declares 
the  real  event  in  its  due  season.     But  because  baptism  con- 
signs it,  and  admits  us  to  a  title  to  it,  we  are  said,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  be  "  risen  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  you  are  risen  with  him,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  which  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead*."    Which  expression  I  desire  to  be  remembered, 
that  by  it  we  may  better  understand  those  other  sayings  of 
the  apostle,  of  "  putting  on  Christ  in  baptism,  putting  on  the 
new  man,"  &c.  for  these  only  signify  emx**?**"*,  or  the  design 
on  God's  part,  and  the  endeavour  and  duty  on  man's.     We 
are  then  consigned  to  our  duty,  and  to  our  reward ;  we  un- 
dertake one,  and  have  a  title  to  the  other.     And  though  men 
of  ripeness  and  reason  enter  instantly  into  their  portion  of 
work,  and  have  present  use  of  the  assistances,  and  something 
of  their  reward  in  hand ;  yet  we  cannot  conclude,  that  those 

p  Rom.  vi.  7.  q  XJFlrr°*  ***"»  '•  *•  aflrMwroUw.— Plutarch. 

T  Ibid.  ver.  4.  •  Ver.  .*». 

1  Ver.  6.    Vide  Disc.  9,  of  Repentance,  n.  46. 

■  Rom.  vi.  3,  5.  *  Col.  ii.  It. 
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that  cannot  do  it  presently,  are  not  baptized  rightly,  because 
they  are  not  in  capacity  to  "  put  on  the  new  man"  in  right- 
eousness, that  is,  in  an  actual  holy  life ;  for  they  may  "  put 
on  the  new  man"  in  baptism,  just  as  "  they  are  risen  with 
Christ :"  which,  because  it  may  be  done  by  faith  before  it  is 
done  in  real  event,  and  it  may  be  done  by  sacrament  and 
design  before  it  be  done  by  a  proper  faith ;  so  also  may  our 
putting  on  the  new  man  be ;  it  is  done  sacramentally,  and 
that  part,  which  is  wholly  the  work  of  God,  does  only  antedate 
the  work  of  man,  which  is  to  succeed  in  its  due  time,  and  is 
after  the  manner  of  preventing  grace.  But  this  is  by  the  bye. 
In  order  to  the  present  article,  baptism  is  by  Theodoret  called 
fAsrouala  t5$  fcamrixif  avcurr cursor,  "  a  participation  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection." 

25.  Fifthly  and  lastly :  "  By  baptism  we  are  saved :"  that 
is,  we  are  brought  from  death  to  life  here,  and  that  is  "  the 
first  resurrection;99  and  we  are  brought  from  death  to  life 
hereafter,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  the  state  of  grace,  into 
which  in  baptism  we  enter,  and  are  preserved  from  the  second 
death,  and  receive  a  glorious  and  an  eternal  life.  "  He  that 
belie veth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  r,9'  said  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  and,  "  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost*." 

26.  After  these  great  blessings,  so  plainly  testified  in 
Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  which  are 
regularly  consigned  and  bestowed  in  baptism,  I  shall  less 
need  to  descend  to  temporal  blessings,  or  rare  contingencies, 
or  miraculous  events,  or  probable  notices  of  things  less  cer- 
tain. Of  this  nature  are  those  stories  recorded  in  the  writings 
of  the  church*,  that  Gonstantine  was  cured  of  a  leprosy  in 
baptism  ;  Theodosius  recovered  of  his  disease,  being  baptized 
by  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  and  a  paralytic  Jew  was  cured 
as  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized  by  Atticus 
of  Constantinople;  and  bishop  Arnulph  baptizing  a  leper,  also 
cured  him,  said  Vincentius  Bellovacensis.  It  is  more  consider- 
able, which  is  generally  and  piously  believed  by  very  many  emi- 
nent persons  in  the  church,  that,  at  our  baptism,  God  assigns 
an  angel-guardian,  (for  then  the  catechumen,  being  made  a 
servant  and  a  brother  to  the  Lord  of  angels,  is  sure  not  to  want 

7  Mark,  xvi.  16.  *  Titns,  iii.  5. 

•  Niceph.  lib.  tiu  c.  55.    Socr*  lib.  v.  c.  6.    Idem,  lib.  vii.  c.  f . 
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the  aids  of  them  who  "  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them 
that  fear  the  Lord5/')  and  that  this  guard  and  ministry  is  then 
appointed  when  themselves  are  admitted  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  promises :  and  their  title  to  salvation  is  hugely  agree- 
able to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Are  they  toot  all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation c?"  where  it  appears,  that  the  title  to  the  inherit- 
ance is  the  title  to  this  ministry,  and  therefore  must  begin 
and  end  together.  But  I  insist  not  on  this,  though  it  seems 
to  me  hugely  probable.  All  these  blessings  put  into  one 
syllabus,  have  given  to  baptism  many  honourable  appellatives 
in  Scripture  and  other  divine  writers*1,  calling  it  avayivw<riv, 
vc&iyymaiav,  ox*f*z  *pos  $wv,  ox*/1*  ffif  ovpavov,  (bwitetaf  *p6£evwf 
mv  Mteitia  rrjg  Pariteias  ruv  oupavuv,  fjuyaXw  TrtpiToprw  axeipoirolnrov, 
a*axalva<Tiv,  sTspvTn/xa,  appa&ava,  ivixupov,  anci$u%tv9  avamKTiv,  iviujjux 
furtivov,  sacramentum  vitse  et  seternae  salutis :  "  A  new  birth, 
a  regeneration,  a  renovation,  a  chariot  carrying  us  to  God, 
the  great  circumcision,  a  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
the  key  of  the  kingdom,  the  paranymph  of  the  kingdom,  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience, 
the  robe  of  light,  the  sacrament  of  a  new  life  and  of  eternal 
salvation/'  "Apurrov  fiev  S&»f  This  is  celestial  water,  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  church  was  built, 
when  the  rock  was  smitten  with  the  rod  of  God. 

27.  It  remains  now  that  we  inquire  what  concerns  our 
duty,  and  in  what  persons,  or  in  what  dispositions,  baptism 
produces  all  these  glorious  effects  :  for  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  work  in  the  virtue  of  Christ,  but  yet  only  upon  such 
as  are  servants  of  Christ,  and  hinder  not  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  For  the  water  of  the  font,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  sacrament,  are  indeed  to  wash  away  our  sins,  and  to 
purify  our  souls  ;  but  not  unless  we  have  a  mind  to  be  puri- 
fied. The  sacrament  works  pardon  for  them,  that  hate  their 
sin,  and  procures  grace  for  them  that  love  it.  They  that  are 
guilty  of  sins,  must  repent  of  them,  and  renounce  them,  and 
they  must  make  a  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  give, 
or  be  given,  up  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  then  they  are 
rightly  disposed.    "  He  that  believetb,  and  is  baptized,  shall 

k  P«al.  xxxlw.  7.  <  Hcb.  i.  14. 

4  Basil.  Theod.  Epipkan.  Nazianc.    Col.  ii.  2.    Cyril.  Hicroi.  Dionjs. 
Areop.  Aug*  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  contra  Crcscon.  Grant. 
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be  saved*,"  saith  Christ;  and  St.  Peter  called  out  to  th^ 
whole  assembly,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
youf."  Concerning  this,  Justin  Martyr*  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church ;  vO<roi  av  wciSaxri 
hou  TturriuoHnv,  &c.  "  Whosoever  are  persuaded,  and  believe 
those  things  to  be  true,  which  are  delivered  and  spoken  by 
us,  and  undertake  to  live  accordingly,  they  are  commanded 
to  fast  and  pray,  and  to  ask  of  God  remission  of  their  former 
sins,  we  also  praying  together  with  them,  and  fasting.  Then 
they  are  brought  to  us  where  water  is,  and  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  of  regeneration  by  which  we  ourselves  are 
regenerated."  For  in  baptism,  St.  Peter  observes,  there  are 
two  parts,  the  body  and  the  spirit :  that  is,  capxbf  aroSEo-is 
fwrou,  "  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh h,"  that  is,  the 
material  washing ;  and  this  is  baptism  no  otherwise  than  a 
dead  corpse  is  a  man :  the  other  is  cweiivio'tus  ayaSHs  hrspurrifjia, 
"  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,"  that  is,  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  to  God ;  that  is  the  effective  disposi- 
tion in  which  baptism  does  save  us.  And  in  the  same  sense 
are  those  sayings  of  the  primitive  doctors  to  be  understood, 
"  Anima  non  lavatione,  sed  responsione  sancitur1,"  the  soul 
is  not  healed  by  washing  (viz.)  alone,  but  by  the  answer,  the 
ivBfuTnjuu*  in  St.  Peter,  the  correspondent  of  our  part  of  the 
covenant :  for  that  is  the  perfect  sense  of  this  unusual  ex- 
pression. And  the  effect  is  attributed  to  this,  and  denied  to 
the  other,  when  they  are  distinguished.  So  Justin  Martyr 
affirms  :  "  The  only  baptism  that  can  heal  us,  is  repentance, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  what  need  is  there  of  that 
baptism,  that  can  only  cleanse  the  flesh  and  the  body  ?  Be 
washed  in  your  flesh  from  wrath  and  covetousness,  from  envy 
and  hatred  ;  and  behold  the  body  is  purek."  And  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  upon  that  proverbial  saying,  *1<t$i  w  xwt^  axxa 
voa  tux&apbs, €i  Be  not  pure  in  the  laver,  but  in  the  mind,"  adds, 
"  I  suppose  that  an  exact  and  a  firm  repentance  is  a  sufficient 
purification  to  a  man ;  if  judging  and  considering  ourselves 
for  the  facts  we  have  done  before,  we  proceed  to  that  which 
is  before  us,  considering  that  which  follows,  and  cleansing  or 
washing  our  mind  from  sensual  affections,  and  from  former 
sins."    Just  as  we  use  to  deny  the  effect  to  the  instrumental 

•  Mark,  xvi.  16.         f  Acts,  ii.  58.  *  Apol.  ad  Anton.  Of*. 

k  1  Pet.  iii.  si.  l  Tert.  de  Res.  Cam.        k  Ad  Tryphon.  Jod. 
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cause,  and  attribute  it  to  the  principal,  in  the  manner  of 
speaking,  when  our  purpose  is  to  affirm  this  to  be  the  princi- 
pal, and  of  chief  influence.  So  we  say,  it  is  not  the  good 
lute,  but  the  skilful  hand,  that  makes  the  music  :  it  is  not  the 
body,  but  the  soul,  that  is  the  man  :  and  yet  he  is  not  the 
man  without  both.  For  baptism  is  but  the  material  part  in 
the  sacrament,  "  it  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life  ;"  whose 
work  is  faith  and  repentance,  begun  by  himself  without  the 
sacrament,  and  consigned  in  the  sacrament,  and  actuated  and 
increased  in  the  co-operation  of  our  whole  life.  And  there- 
fore baptism  is  called  in  the  Jerusalem  creed,  h  pairrtafA* 
furcofolof  «5  a$£<riv  tuv  a/jtapriuv,  "  one  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins :"  and  by  Justin  Martyr1,  xourpov  tSj 
furavolaf  kou  Trig  yvictug  rod  0£o£,  o  inrlp  tH$  avo/juas  ruv  Xowv  rod 
Stop  yiyovsVf  "  the  baptism  of  repentance,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God,  which  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people  of  God." 
He  explains  himself  a  little  after,  ro  gairrnrpa  ro  /xovov  xaSapiccu 
rovro  fj£TavoTi<TavTa$  Xwa/uvov,  "  baptism  that  can  only  cleanse 
them  that  are  penitent."  "  In  sacramentis  Trinitati  occurrit 
fides  credentium  et  professio,  quae  apud  acta  conficitur  ange- 
lorum,  ubi  miscentur  ccelestia  et  spiritualia  semina ;  ut  sancto 
genuine  nova  possit  renascentium  indoles  procreari,  ut  dum 
Trinitas  cum  fide  concordat,  qui  natus  fuerit  seculo,  renascatur 
spiritualiter  Deo.  Sic  fit  hominum  Pater  Deus,  sancta  fit 
mater  ecclesia,"  said  Optatusm.  "  The  faith  and  profession 
of  the  believers  meets  with  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  register  of  angels,  where  heavenly  and  spi- 
ritual seeds  are  mingled ;  that  from  so  holy  a  spring  may  be 
produced  a  new  nature  of  the  regeneration,  that  while  the 
Trinity  (viz.  that  is  invocated  upon  the  baptized)  meets  with 
the  faith  of  the  catechumen,  he  that  was  born  to  the  world, 
may  be  born  spiritually  to  God.  So  God  is  made  a  Father  to 
the  man,  and  the  holy  church  a  mother."  Faith  and  repent- 
ance strip  the  old  man  naked,  and  make  him  fit  for  baptism  ; 
and  then  the  Holy  Spirit,  moving  upon  the  waters,  cleanses 
the  soul,  and  makes  it  to  put  on  the  new  man,  who  grows  up 
to  perfection  and  a  spiritual  life,  to  a  life  of  glory,  by  our 
verification  of  our  undertaking  in  baptism  on  our  part,  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  on  the  other.    For  the  waters  pierce 

1  Dial,  dum  Trypb.  ■  Lib.  ii.  idv.  Parm. 
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no  farther  than  the  skin,  till  the  person  puts  off  his  affection 
to  the  sin  that  he  hath  contracted;  and  then  he  may  say, 
"  Aquae  intraverunt  usque  ad  animam  meani,"  "  The  water* 
are  entered  even  unto  my  soul,  to  purify  and  cleanse  it,  by 
the  washing  of  water,  and  the  renewing  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  sum  is  this" :  Ba?rri{6fxtvoi  $am£ofAE§a9  $uti£o/jl£voi  uionoiovfjuSa, 
biOTToiovfAZvoi  T£\Eiou/ji£§a,  TBteioufAEvot  a$avaTi$6fAS$ar  "'Being  bap- 
tized we  are  illuminated,  being  illuminated  we  are  adopted  to 
the  inheritance  of  sons,  being  adopted  we  are  promoted 
towards  perfection,  and  being  perfected  we  are  made  im- 
mortal." 

Quisqnis  in  bos  fontes  vir  venerit,  exeat  hide 
Semideus,  tact  is  cito  nobilitetur  in  nnditf. 

28.  This  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism,  as  it  is  in  itself 
considered,  without  relation  to  rare  circumstances  or  acci- 
dental cases :  and  it  will  also  serve  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  reasons,  why  the  church  of  God  hath,  in  all  ages, 
baptized  all  persons  that  were  within  her  power,  for  whom 
the  church  could  stipulate,  that  they  were,  or  might  be,  rela- 
tives of  Christ,  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  the  promises,  and 
partners  of  the  covenant,  and  such  as  did  not  hinder  the 
work  of  baptism  upon  their  souls.  And  such  were  not  only 
persons  of  age  and  choice,  but  the  infants  of  Christian 
parents.  For  the  understanding  and  verifying  of  which 
truth,  I  shall  only  need  to  apply  the  parts  of  the  former  dis- 
course to  their  particular  case,  premising  first  these  proposi- 
tions. 


Of  baptizing  Infants. 
PART  II. 


1.  Baptism  is  the  key  in  Christ's  hand,  and  therefore  opens 
as  he  opens,  and  shuts  by  his  rule :  and  as  Christ  himself  did 
not  do  all  his  blessings  and  effects  unto  every  one,  but  gave 
to  every  one  as  they  had  need ;  so  does  baptism.  Christ  did 
not  cure  all  men's  eyes,  but  them  only  that  were  blind; 

D  Clem.  Alex.  lib.  i.  Paedag.  c.  6. 
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Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  re- 
pentance :"  that  is,  they  that  lived  in  the  fear  of  God, 
according  to  the  covenant  in  which  they  were  debtors,  were 
indeed  improved  and  promoted  higher  by  Christ,  but  not 
called  to  that  repentance  to  which  he  called  the  vicious 
Gentiles,  and  the  adulterous  persons  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  There  are  some  so  innocent  that 
they  "  need  no  repentance,"  saith  the  Scripture ;  meaning, 
that  though  they  do  need  contrition  for  their  single  acts  of 
sin,  yet  they  are  within  the  state  of  grace,  and  need  not 
repentance  as  it  is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  man.  And  so 
it  is  in  baptism,  which  does  all  its  effects  upon  them  that 
need  them  all,  and  some  upon  them  that  need  but  some :  and 
therefore,  as  it  pardons  sins  to  them  that  have  committed 
them,  and  do  repent  and  believe  ;  so  to  the  others,  who  have 
not  committed  them,  it  does  all  the  work  which  is  done  to 
the  others  above  or  besides  that  pardon. 

2.  Secondly :  When  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  sacrament  is 
done  already  by  some  other  efficiency  or  instrument,  yet  the 
sacrament  is  still  as  obligatory  as  before,  not  for  so  many 
reasons  or  necessities,  but  for  the  same  commandment.  Bap- 
tism is  the  first  ordinary  current  in  which  the  Spirit  moves 
and  descends  upon  us ;  and  where  God's  Spirit  is,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God,  for  Christ's  Spirit  descends  upon  none  but 
them  that  are  his  :  and  yet  Cornelius*,  who  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  was  heard  by  God,  and  visited  by  an  angel, 
and  accepted  in  his  alms,  and  fastings,  and  prayers,  was  tied 
to  the  susception  of  baptism.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  receiving  the  effects  of  baptism  beforehand  was  used  as 
an  argument  the  rather  to  administer  baptism.  The  effect  of 
which  consideration  is  this,  that  baptism  and  its  effect  may 
be  separated,  and  do  not  always  go  in  conjunction ;  the  effect 
may  be  before,  and  therefore  much  rather  may  it  be  after  its 
susception ;  the  sacrament  operating  in  the  virtue  of  Christ, 
even  "  as  the  Spirit  shall  move :"  according  to  that  saying  of 
St.  Austin b,  "  Sacrosancto  lavacro  inchoata  innovatio  novi 
hominis  perficiendo  perficitur  in  aliis  citius,  in  aliis  tardius ;" 
and  St.  Bernard0,  "  Lavari  quid  em  citd  possumus,  sed  ad 

»  Acts,  x.  47.  b  Aug.  de  Mortbus  Eccles.  Catb.  lib.  i.  c.  35. 
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sanandura  multa  curatione  opus  est."  "  The  work  of  regene- 
ration, that  is  begun  in  the  ministry  of  baptism,  is  perfected 
in  some  sooner ;  in  some,  later. — We  may  soon  be  washed  j. 
but  to  be  healed  is  a  work  of  a  long  cure." 

3.  Thirdly :  The  dispositions,  which  are  required  to  the 
ordinary  susception  of  baptism,  are  not  necessary  to  the 
efficacy,  or  required  to  the  nature,  of  the  sacrament,  but 
accidentally,  and  because  of  the  superinduced  necessities  of 
some  men ;  and  therefore  the  conditions  are  not  regularly  to 
be  required.  But,  in  those  accidents,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
Gentile  proselyte  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  believe  in 
Moses's  law,  before  he  could  be  circumcised :  but  Abraham 
was  not  tied  to  the  same  conditions,  but  only  to  faith  in  God ; 
but  Isaac  was  not  tied  to  so  much  ;  and  circumcision  was  not 
of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers  :  and  yet,  after  the  sanction  of 
Moses's  law,  men  were  tied  to  conditions,  which  were  then 
made  necessary  to  them,  that  entered  into  the  covenant,  but 
not  necessary  to  the  nature  of  the  covenant  itself.  And  so  it 
is  in  the  susception  of  baptism :  if  a  sinner  enters  into  the 
font,  it  is  necessary  he  be  stripped  of  those  appendages, 
which  himself  sewed  upon  his  nature,  and  then  repentance 
is  a  necessary  disposition :  if  his  understanding  hath  been  a 
stranger  to  religion,  polluted  with  evil  principles  and  a  false 
religion,  it  is  necessary  he  have  an  actual  faith,  that  he  be 
given  in  his  understanding  up  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain ;  because,  in  these  persons* 
there  is  a  disposition  contrary  to  the  state  and  effects  of 
baptism  ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  taken  off  by  their  con- 
traries, faith  and  repentance,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  pure  receptives.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  those  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  Unless  ye  become  like  one  of  these 
little  ones,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
that  is,  ye  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  gospel  covenant, 
unless  all  your  contrarieties  and  impediments  be  taken  from 
you,  and  you  be  as  apt  as  children  to  receive  the  new  immis- 
sions  from  heaven.  And  this  proposition  relies  upon  a  great 
example,  and  a  certain  reason.  The  example  is  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who  was  u  nullius  pcenitentiee  debitor ;"  he  had  com- 
mitted no  sin,  and  needed  no  repentance ;  he  needed  not  to 
be  saved  by  faith,  for  of  faith  he  was  "  the  author  and  finisher," 
and  the  great  object,  and  its  perfection  and  reward :  and  yet 
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he  was  baptized  by  the  baptism  of  John,  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance. And  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  repentance  and 
faith  are  not  necessary  to  the  susception  of  baptism,  but 
necessary  to  some  persons,  that  are  baptized.  For  it  is 
necessary  we  should  much  consider  the  difference.  If  the 
sacrament  by  any  person  may  be  justly  received,  in  whom  such 
dispositions  are  not  to  be  found,  then  the  dispositions  are 
not  necessary  or  intrinsical  to  the  susception  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  yet  some  persons  coming  to  this  sacrament  may 
have  such  necessities  of  their  own,  as  will  make  the  sacrament 
ineffectual  without  such  dispositions.  These  I  call  necessary 
to  the  person,  but  not  to  the  sacrament ;  that  is,  necessary  to 
all  such,  but  not  necessary  to  all  absolutely.  And  faith  is 
necessary  sometimes,  where  repentance  is  not  4  sometimes 
repentance  and  faith  together,  and  sometimes  otherwise. 
When  Philip d  baptized  the  eunuch,  he  only  required  of  him 
to  believe,  not  to  repent.  But  St.  Peter',  when  he  preached 
to  the  Jews,  and  converted  them,  only  required  repentance ; 
which,  although  it,  in  their  case,  implied  faith,  yet  there  was 
explicit  stipulation  for  it :  they  had  "  crucified  the  Lord  of 
life1" ;"  and  if  they  would  come  to  God  by  baptism,  they  must 
renounce  their  sin ;  that  was  all  was  then  stood  upon.  It  is 
as  the  case  is,  or  as  the  persons  have  superinduced  necessities 
upon  themselves.  In  children  the  case  is  evident  as  to  the 
one  part,  which  is  equally  required ;  I  mean  repentance  :  the 
not  doing  of  which  cannot  prejudice  them  as  to  the  suaception 
of  baptism,  because  they,  having  done  no  evil,  are  not  bound 
to  repent ;  and  to  repent  is  as  necessary  to  the  susception  of 
baptism  as  faith  is.  But  this  shows,  that  they  are  accident- 
ally necessary;  that  is,  not  absolutely,  not  to  all,  not  to 
infants :  and  if  they  may  be  excused  from  one  duty,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  baptism,  why  they  may  not  from 
the  other,  is  a  secret,  which  will  not  be  found  out  by  these, 
whom  it  concerns  to  believe  it. 

4.  And  therefore,  when  our  blessed  Lord  made  a  stipula- 
tion and  express  commandment  for  faith,  with  the  greatest 
annexed  penalty  to  them  that  had  it  not,  "  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned,"  the  proposition  is  not  to  be  verified  or 
understood  as  relative  to  every  period  of  time ;  for  then  no 

<*  Acts,  viii.  37.  •  Acts,  ii.  38.  r  Acts,  iii.  15. 
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man  could  be  converted  from  infidelity  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  from  the  power  of  the  devil  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
but  his  present  infidelity  shall  be  his  final  ruin.  It  is  not 
therefore  yvu/jL*,  but  ^«a,  not  a  sentence,  but  a  use,  a  predic- 
tion and  intermination.  It  is  not  like  that  saying,  "  God  is 
true,  and  every  man  a  liar,"  and,  "  Every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above ;"  for  these  are  true  in  every  in- 
stant, without  reference  to  circumstances :  but,  "  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  is  a  prediction,  or  that  which 
in  rhetoric  is  called  xp^a»  or  a  use,  because  this  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  that,  which  usually  or  frequently  comes  to  pass ;  such 
as  this  :  "  He  that  strikes  with  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the 
sword ;  he  that  robs  a  church,  shall  be  like  a  wheel,"  of  a 
vertiginous  and  unstable  estate ;  "  he  that  loves  wine  and  oil, 
shall  not  be  rich :"  and  therefore  it  is  a  declaration  of  that, 
which  is  universally  or  commonly  true ;  but  not  so,  that  in 
what  instant  soever  a  man  is  not  a  believer,  in  that  instant  it 
is  true  to  say  he  is  damned ;  for  some  are  called  the  third, 
some  the  sixth,  some  the  ninth  hour ;  and  they  that  come  in, 
being  first  called,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  have  their 
reward  :  so  that  this  sentence  stands  true  at  the  day  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord,  not  at  the  judgment  or  day  of  man. 
And  in  the  same  necessity  as  faith  stands  to  salvation,  in  the 
same  it  stands  to  baptism;  that  is,  to  be  measured  by  the 
whole  latitude  of  its  extent.  Our  baptism  shall  no  more  do  ■ 
all  its  intention,  unless  faith  supervene,  than  a  man  is  in 
possibility  of  being  saved  without  faith  ;  it  must  come  in  its 
due  time,  but  is  not  indispensably  necessary  in  all  instances 
and  periods.  Baptism  is  the  seal  of  our  election  and  adop-  * 
tion ;  and  as  election  is  brought  to  effect  by  faith  and  its 
consequents,  so  is  baptism  :  but  to  neither  is  faith  necessary 
as  to  its  beginning  and  first  entrance.  To  which  also  I  add 
this  consideration,  that  actual  faith  is  necessary,  not  to  the 
susception,  but  to  the  consequent  effects  of  baptism,  appears, 
because  the  church,  and  particularly  the  apostles,  did  baptize 
some  persons  who  had  not  faith,  but  were  hypocrites ;  such 
as  were  Simon  Magus,  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Demas, 
and  Diotrephes  ;  and  such  was  Judas  when  he  was  baptized, 
and  such  were  the  Gnostic  teachers.  For  the  effect  depends 
upon  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  but  the  outward  susception 
depends  upon  them,  who  do  not  know  it :  which  is  a  certain 
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argument,  that  the  same  faith,  which  is  necessary  to  the  effect 
of  the  sacrament,  is  not  necessary  to  its  susception ;  and  if  it 
can  be  administered  to  hypocrites,  much  more  to  infants ;  if 
to  those  who  really  hinder  the  effect,  much  rather  to  them 
that  hinder  not.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  church  does 
not  know  but  the  pretenders  have  faith,  but  she  knows  infants 
have  not;  I  reply,  that  the  church  does  not  know  but  the 
pretenders  hinder  the  effect,  and  are  contrary  to  the>  grace  of 
the  sacrament,  but  she  knows  that  infants  do  riot :  the  first 
possibly  may  receive  the  grace,  the  other  cannot  hinder  it. 

5.  But  besides  these  things,  it  is  considerable,  that,  when 
it  is  required,  persons  hav6  faith.  It  is  true,  they  that  require 
baptism,  should  give  a  reason  why  they  do  ;  so  it  was  in  the 
Case  of  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip :  but  this  is  not  to  be 
required  of  others  that  do  not  ask  it,  and  yet  they  may  be  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  faith ;  for  by  faith  is  also  understood 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Christian  faith  is  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  this  a  man  may  be,  though  he  make  no  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  as  a  man  may  be  of  the  church,  and  yet 
not  be  of  the  number  of  God's  secret  ones ;  and  to  this,  more 
is  required  than  to  that :  to  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  be 
admitted  by  a  sacrament  or  a  ceremony ;  which  is  infallibly 
certain,  because  hypocrites  and  wicked  people  are  in  the 
visible  communion  of  the  church,  and  are  reckoned  as  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  yet  to  them  there  was  nothing  done  but  the 
ceremony  administered  ;  and  therefore,  when  that  is  done  to 
infants,  they  also  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  church  communion. 
And  indeed,  in  the  examples  of  Scripture,  we  find  more  in- 
serted into  the  number  of  God's  family  by  outward  ceremony 
than  by  the  inward  grace.  Of  this  number  were  all  those,  who 
were  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  who  were  admitted  thither, 
as  the  woman's  daughter  was  cured  in  the  Gospel,  by  the 
faith  of  their  mother,  their  natural  parents,  or  their  spiritual ; 
to  whose  faith  it  is  as  certain  God  will  take  heed,  as  to  their 
faith  who  brought  one  to  Christ,  who  could  not  come  himself, 
the  poor  paralytic ;  for  when  Christ  saw  their  faith,  he  cured 
their  friend  :  and  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  use 
to  exact  faith,  actual  faith,  of  them  that  came  to  him  to  be 
cured ;  u  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you*."     The  case 
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is  equal  in  its  whole  kind.  And  it  is  considerable  what  Christ 
saith  to  the  poor  man,  that  came  in  behalf  of  his  son,  "  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie vethh :"  it  is  possible  for 
a  son  to  receive  the  blessing  and  benefit  of  his  father's  faith ; 
and  it  was  so  in  his  case,  and  is  possible  to  any ;  for  "  to  faith 
all  things  are  possible."  And  as  to  the  event  of  things,  it  is 
evident  in  the  story  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  faith  of  their 
relatives  -was  equally  effective  to  children  and  friends  or  ser- 
vants, absent  or  sick,  as  the  faith  of  the  interested  person 
was  to  himself:  as  appears,  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  case 
of  the  friends  of  the  paralytic,  let  down  with  cords  through 
the  tiles ;  of  the  centurion',  in  behalf  of  his  servant;  of  the 
nobleman,  for  his  son  sick  at  Capernaum k;  of  the  Syrophoe- 
nician,  for  her  daughter :  and  Christ  required  faith  of  no  sick 
man,  but  of  him  that  presented  himself  to  him ',  and  desired 
for  himself  that  he  might  be  cured,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  man.  Though  they  could  not  believe,  yet  Christ 
required  belief  of  them,  that  came  to  him  on  their  behalf. 
And  why  then  it  may  not  be  so,  or  is  not  so,  in  the  case  of 
infants'  baptism,  I  confess  it  is  past  my  skill  to  conjecture. 
The  reason  on  which  this  farther  relies,  is  contained  in  the 
next  proposition. 

6.  Fourthly :  No  disposition,  or  act  of  man,  can  deserve 
the  first  grace,  or  the  grace  of  pardon  :  for  so  long  as  a  man 
is  unpardoned,  he  is  an  enemy  to  God,  and  as  a  dead  person ; 
and,  unless  he  be  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God,  cannot  do 
a  single  act  in  order  to  his  pardon  and  restitution ;  so  that 
the  first  work  which  God  does  upon  a  man,  is  so  wholly  his 
own,  that  the  man  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  to  entertain  it ;  that 
is,  not  to  hinder  the  work  of  God  upon  him.  And  this  is 
done  in  them  that  have  in  them  nothing  that  can  hinder  the 
work  of  grace,  or  in  them  who  remove  the  hinderances.  Of 
the  latter  sort  are  all  sinners,  who  have  lived  in  a  state  con- 
trary to  God ;  of  the  first  are  they,  who  are  prevented  by  the 
grace  of  God  before  they  can  choose ;  that  is,  little  children, 
and  those  that  become  like  unto  little  children.  So  that  faith 
and  repentance  are  not  necessary  at  first  to  the  reception  of 
the  first  grace,  but  by  accident.  If  sin  have  drawn  curtains, 
and  put  bars  and  coverings  to  the  windows,  these  must  be 
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taken  away ;  and  that  is  done  by  faith  and  repentance  :  but 
if  the  windows  be  not  shut,  so  that  the  light  can  pass  through 
them,  the  eye  of  Heaven  will  pass  in  and  dwell  there.  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me,  unless  my  Father  draw  himm;"  that 
is,  the  first  access  to  Christ  is  nothing  of  our  own,  but  wholly 
of  God ;  and  it  is  as  in  our  creation,  in  which  we  have  an 
obediential  capacity,  but  co-operate  not ;  only  if  we  be  con- 
trary to  the  work  of  grace,  that  contrariety  must  be  taken  of£ 
else  there  is  no  necessity.  And  if  all  men,  according  to 
Christ's  saying,  must  "  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little 
children","  it  is  certain,  little  children  do  receive  it;  they 
receive  it  as  all  men  ought ;  that  is,  without  any  impediment 
or  obstruction,  without  any  thing  within  that  is  contrary  to 
that  state. 

7.  Fifthly:  Baptism  is  not  to  be  estimated  as  one  act, 
transient  and  effective  to  single  purposes;  but  it  is  an  en- 
trance to  a  conjugation  and  a  state  of  blessings.  All  our  life 
is  to  be  transacted  by  the  measures  of  the  Gospel  covenant, 
and  that  covenant  is  consigned  by  baptism ;  there  we  have  our 
title  and  adoption  to  it :  and  the  grace  that  is  then  given  to 
us,  is  like  a  piece  of  leaven  put  into  a  lump  of  dough,  and 
faith  and  repentance  do,  in  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  put  it 
into  fermentation  and  activity.  Then  the  seed  of  God  is  put 
into  the  ground  of  our  hearts,  and  repentance  waters  it,  and 
faith  makes  it  subactum  solum,  the  ground  and  furrows  apt 
to  produce  fruits :  and  therefore  faith  and  repentance  are 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  baptism,  not  to  its  susception ;  that 
is,  necessary  to  all  those  parts  of  life,  in  which  baptism  does 
operate,  not  to  the  first  sanction  or  entering  into  the  covenant. 
The  seed  may  lie  long  in  the  ground,  and  produce  fruits  in  its 
due  season,  if  it  be  refreshed  with  "  the  former  and  the  latter 
rain ;"  that  is,  the  repentance  that  first  changes  the  state,  and 
converts  the  man,  and  afterwards  returns  him  to  his  title,  and 
recalls  him  from  his  wanderings,  and  keeps  him  in  the  state 
of  grace,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  covenant :  and  all  the 
way  faith  gives  efficacy  and  acceptation  to  this  repentance ; 
that  is,  continues  our  title  to  the  promise  of  not  having 
righteousness  exacted  by  the  measures  of  the  law,  but  by  the 
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covenant  and  promise  of  grace,,  into  which  we  entered  in 
baptism,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

8.  Sixthly :  The  Holy  Spirit,  which  descends  upon  the 
waters  of  baptism,  does  not  instantly  produce  its  effects  in 
the  soul  of  the  baptized  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  irregularly, 
and  as  he  pleases.  "  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
no  man  knoweth  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth  :" 
and  the  catechumen  is  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  yet  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation0 :"  and  this 
saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  spoken  of  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  is  within  us p ;"  that  is,  the  spirit  of  grace,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  put  into  our  hearts,  concerning  which 
he  affirmed,  that  it  operates  so  secretly,  that  it  comes  not 
with  outward  show ;  "  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here,  or  lo 
there."  Which  thing  I  desire  the  rather  to  be  observed, 
because,  in  the  same  discourse,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
continued  to  that  assembly,  he  affirms  this  "  kingdom  of  God  " 
to  belong  unto  "  little  children  V  this  kingdom,  that  "  cometh 
not  with  outward  significations, "  or  present  expresses,  this 
kingdom  that  is  within  us.  For  the  present,  the  use  I  make 
of  it  is  this  :  that  no  man  can  conclude  that  this  kingdom  of 
power,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  sanctification,  is  not  come  upon 
infants,  because  there  is  no  sign  or  expression  of  it.  It  is 
"  within  us,"  therefore  it  hath  no  signification.  It  is  "  the 
seed  of  God  ;*'  and  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say,  here  is  no 
seed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  because  there  is  nothing 
green  upon  the  face  of  it.  For  the  church  gives  the  sacra- 
ment, God,  gives  the  grace  of  the  sacrament.  But  because 
he*  does  not  always  give  it  at  the  instant,  in  which  the  church 
gives  the  sacrament,  (as  if  there  be  a  secret  impediment  in 
the  suscipient,)  and  yet  afterwards  does  give  it,  when  the 
impediment  is  removed,  (as  to  them  that  repent  of  that 
impediment,)  it  follows,  that  the  church  may  administer 
rightly,  even  before  God  gives  the  real  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ment :  and  if  God  gives  this  grace  afterwards  by  parts,  and 
yet  all  of  it  is  the  effect  of  that  covenant,  which  was  con- 
signed in  baptism ;  he  that  defers  some,  may  defer  all,  and 
verify  every  part,  as  well  as  any  part.     For  it  is  certain,  that, 
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in  the  instance  now  made,  all  the  grace  is  deferred ;  in  infants, 
it  is  not  certain  but  that  some  is  collated  or  infused :  however, 
be  it  so  or  no,  yet  upon  this  account  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  is  not  hindered. 

9.  Seventhly :  When  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  effects 
of,  or  dispositions  to,  baptism,  it  speaks  in  general  expres- 
sions, as  being  most  apt  to  signify  a  common  duty,  or  a 
general  effect,  or  a  more  universal  event,  or  the  proper  order 
of  things  :  but  those  general  expressions  do  not  "  supponere 
universaliter ;"  that  is,  are  not  to  be  understood  exclusively 
to  all,  that  are  not  so  qualified,  or  universally  of  all  susci- 
pients,  or  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  proposition.  When  the 
prophets  complain  of  the  Jews,  that  they  are  fallen  from  God, 
and  turned  to  idols,  and  walk  not  in  the  way  of  their  fathers ; 
and  at  other  times  the  Scripture  speaks  the  same  thing  of 
their  fathers,  that  they  walked  perversely  toward  God,  "  start- 
ing aside  like  a  broken  bow ;"  in  these,  and  the  like  expres- 
sions, the  holy  Scripture  uses  a  synecdoche,  or  signifies  many 
only,  under  the  notion  of  a  more  large  and  indefinite  expres- 
sion :  for  neither  were  all  the  fathers  good,  neither  did  all  the 
sons  prevaricate ;  but  among  the  fathers  there  were  enough 
to  recommend  to  posterity  by  way  of  example,  and  among  the 
children  there  were  enough  to  stain  the  reputation  of  the  age ; 
but  neither  the  one  part  nor  the  other  was  true  of  every  single 
person.  St.  John  the  Baptist  spake  to  the  whole  audience, 
saying,  "  O  generation  of  vipers  ! "  and  yet  he  did  not  mean 
that  all  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  that  "  went  out  to  be  baptized 
of  him,"  were  such  ;  but  he,  under  an  undeterminate  reproof, 
intended  those  that  were  such,  that  is,  especially  the  priests 
and  the  pharisees.  And  it  is  more  considerable  yet  in  the 
story  of  the  event  of  Christ's  sermon  in  the  synagogue,  upon 
his  text  taken  out  of  Isaiah,  "  all  wondered  at  his  gracious 
words,  and  bare  him  witness^ ;"  and  a  little  after,  "  all  they 
in  the  synagogue  were  filled  with  wrath :"'  that  is,  it  was 
generally  so,  but  hardly  to  be  supposed  true  of  every  single 
person,  in  both  the  contrary  humours  and  usages.  Thus 
Christ  said  to  the  apostles,  "  Ye  have  abode  with  me  in  my 
temptations ;"  and  yet  Judas  was  all  the  way  a  follower  of 
interest  and  the  bag,  rather  than  Christ,  and  afterwards  none 
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of  them  all  did  abide  with  Christ  in  his  greatest  temptations, 
Thus  also,  to  come  nearer  the  present  question,  the  secret 
effects  of  election,  and  of  the  Spirit,  are  in  Scripture  attri- 
buted to  all  that  are  of  the  outward  communion.  So  St. 
Peter  calls  all  the  Christian  strangers  of  the  eastern  dis- 
persion, "  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father8;"  and  St.  Paul  saith  of  all  the  Roman  Christians,  and 
the  same  of  the  Thessalonians,  that  their  "  faith  was  spoken 
of  in  all  the  world:"  and  yet  amongst  them  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  all  the  professors  had  an  unreprovable  faith, 
or  that  every  one  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica  was  an  excel- 
lent and  a  charitable  person ;  and  yet  the  apostle  useth  this 
expression,  "  Your  faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity 
of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each  other  aboundeth1." 
These  are  usually  significant  of  a  general  custom  or  order  of 
things,  or  duty  of  men,  or  design,  and  natural  or  proper 
expectation  of  events.  Such  are  these  also  in  this  very 
question,  "  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ ;"  that  is,  so  it  is  regularly,  and  so  it  will  be  in 
its  due  time,  and  that  is  the  order  of  things,  and  the  designed 
event :  but  from  hence  we  cannot  conclude  of  every  person, 
and  in  every  period  of  time,  "  This  man  hath  been  baptized," 
therefore  "  now  he  is  clothed  with  Christ,  he  hath  put  on 
Christ ;"  nor  thus,  "  This  person  cannot,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
as  yet  put  on  Christ,"  therefore  "  he  hath  not  been  baptized," 
that  is,  "  he  hath  not  put  him  on  in  a  sacramental  sense." 
Such  is  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  "  Whom  he  hath  predesti- 
nated, them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified0:" 
this  also  declares  the  regular  event,  or  at  least  the  order  of 
things,  and  the  design  of  God,  but  not  the  actual  verification 
of  it  to  all  persons.  These  sayings  concerning  baptism  in 
the  like  manner  are  to  be  so  understood,  that  they  cannot 
exclude  all  persons  from  the  sacrament,  that  have  not  all 
those  real  effects  of  the  sacrament  at  all  times,  which  some 
men  have  at  some  times,  and  all  men  must  have  at  some  time 
or  other,  viz.  when  the  sacrament  obtains  its  last  intention. 
But  he  that  shall  argue  from  hence,  that  children  are  not 
rightly  baptized,  because  they  cannot  in  a  spiritual  sense  put 
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on  Christ,  concludes  nothing,  unless  these  propositions  did 
signify  universally,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  every  person,  and 
in  every  manner :  which  can  no  more  pretend  to  truth,  than 
that  all  Christians  are  God's  elect,  and  all  that  are  baptized 
are  saints,  and  all  that  are  called  are  justified,  and  all  that  are 
once  justified,  shall  be  saved  finally.  These  things  declare 
only  the  event  of  things,  and  their  order,  and  the  usual  effect, 
and  the  proper  design,  in  their  proper  season,  in  their  limited 
proportions. 

10.  Eighthly :  A  negative  argument  for  matters  of  fact 
in  Scripture  cannot  conclude  a  law,  or  a  necessary  or  a 
regular  event.  And  therefore,  supposing  that  it  be  not  inti- 
mated, that  the  apostles  did  baptize  infants,  it  follows  not 
that  they  did  not ;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  might  not,  or  that  the  church  may  not.  For  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  argue,  the  Scripture  speaks  nothing  of  the 
baptism  of  the  holy  Virgin-mother,  therefore  she  was  not 
baptized.  The  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  are  infinite,  which 
are  not  recorded,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  we  may 
suppose  the  same  in  their  proportion :  and  therefore  what 
they  did  not,  is  no  rule  to  us,  unless  they  did  it  not,  because 
they  were  forbidden.  So  that  it  can  be  no  good  argument  to 
say,  the  apostles  are  not  read  to  have  baptized  infants,  there- 
fore infants  are  not  to  be  baptized :  but  thus,  we  do  not  find 
that  infants  are  excluded  from  the  common  sacraments  and 
ceremonies  of  Christian  institution,  therefore  we  may  not 
presume  to  exclude  them.  For  although  the  negative  of  a 
fact  is  no  good  argument,  yet  the  negative  of  a  law  is  a  very 
good  one.  We  may  not  say,  the  apostles  did  not,  therefore 
we  may  not:  but  thus,  they  were  not  forbidden  to  do  it, 
there  is  no  law  against  it,  therefore  it  may  be  done.  No 
man's  deeds  can  prejudicate  a  Divine  law  expressed  in  general 
terms,  much  less  can  it  be  prejudiced  by  those  things  that 
were  not  done.  "  That  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  num- 
bered x,"  cannot  be  effectual ;  therefore, "  Baptize  all  nations/' 
must  signify  all  that  it  can  signify,  all  that  are  reckoned  in 
the  capitations  and  accounts  of  a  nation.  Now,  since  all 
contradiction  to  this  question  depends  wholly  upon  these  two 
grounds,  the  negative  argument  in  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
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pretences  that  faith  and  repentance  are  required  to  baptism ; 
since  the  first  is  wholly  nothing,  and  infirm  upon  an  infinite 
account,  and  the  second  may  conclude,  that  infants  can  no 
more  be  saved  than  be  baptized,  because  faith  is  more  neces- 
sary to  salvation  than  to  baptism ;  it  being  said,  "  He  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  and  it  is  not  said,  "  He  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  excluded  from  baptism :"  it  follows, 
that  the  doctrine  of  those  that  refuse  to  baptize  their  infants, 
is,  upon  both  its  legs,  weak,  and  broken,  and  insufficient. 

11.  Upon  the  supposition  of  these  grounds,  the  baptism 
of  infants,  according  to  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  church 
of  God,  will  stand  firm  and  unshaken  upon  its  own  base. 
For,  as  the  eunuch  said  to  Philip,  "  What  hinders  them  to 
be  baptized?"  If  they  can  receive  benefit  by  it,  it  is  in- 
fallibly certain,  that  it  belongs  to  them  also  to  receive  it,  and 
to  their  parents  to  procure  it ;  for  nothing  can  deprive  us  of 
so  great  a  grace  but  an  unworthiness,  or  a  disability.  They 
are  not  disabled  to  receive  it,  if  they  need  it,  and  if  it  does 
them  good ;  and  they  have  neither  done  good  nor  evil,  and, 
therefore,  they  have  not  forfeited  their  right  to  it.  This, 
therefore,  shall  be  the  first  great  argument  or  combination  of 
inducements,  Infants  receive  many  benefits  by  the  suscep- 
tion  of  baptism,  and  therefore,  in  charity  and  in  duty,  we  are 
to  bring  them  to  baptism. 

12.  First:  The  first  effect  of  baptism  is,  that  in  it  we  are 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  offered  and  presented 
unto  him.  In  which  certainly  there  is  the  same  act  of 
worship  to  God,  and  the  same  blessing  to  the  children  of 
Christians,  as  there  was  in  presenting  the  first-born  among 
the  Jews.  For  our  children  can  be  God's  own  portion  as 
well  as  theirs  :  and  as  they  presented  the  first-born  to  God, 
and  so  acknowledged  that  God  might  have  taken  his  life  in 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  or  the  oblation 
of  a  beast ;  yet,  when  the  right  was  confessed,  God  gave 
him  back  again,  and  took  a  lamb  in  exchange,  or  a  pair  of 
doves  :  so  are  our  children  presented  to  God  as  forfeit,  and 
God  might  take  the  forfeiture,  and  not  admit  the  babe  to  the 
promises  of  grace ;  but  when  the  presentation  of  the  child 
and  our  acknowledgment  is  made  to  God,  God  takes  the 
Lamb  of  the  world  in  exchange,  and  he  hath  paid  our  for- 
feiture, and  the   children  are  "  holy  unto  the  Lord."     And 
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what  hinders  here  ?  Cannot  a  cripple  receive  an  alms  at  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  unless  he  go  thither  himself? 
or  cannot  a  gift  be  presented  to  God  by  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  and  the  gift  become  holy  and  pleasing  to  God, 
without  its  own  consent?  The  parents  have  a  portion  of 
the  possession :  children  are  blessings,  and  God's  gifts,  and 
the  father's  greatest  wealth,  and,  therefore,  are  to  be  given 
again  to  him.  In  other  things  we  give  something  to  God  of 
all  that  he  gives  us  ;  all  we  do  not,  because  our  needs  force 
us  to  retain  the  greater  part,  and  the  less  sanctifies  the 
whole  :  but  our  children  must  all  be  returned  to  God ;  for 
we  may  love  them,  and  so  may  God  too,  and  they  are  the 
better  our  own  by  being  made  holy  in  their  presentation. 
Whatsoever  is  given  to  God  is  holy,  every  thing  in  its  pro- 
portion and  capacity ;  a  lamb  is  holy,  when  it  becomes  a 
sacrifice ;  and  a  table  is  holy,  when  it  becomes  an  altar ;  and 
a  house  is  holy,  when  it  becomes  a  church  ;  and  a  man  is 
holy,  when  he  is  consecrated  to  be  a  priest ;  and  so  is  every 
one,  that  is  dedicated  to  religion :  these  are  holy  persons, 
the  others  are  holy  things.  And  infants  are  between  both  : 
they  have  the  sanctification  that  belongs  to  them,  the  holiness 
that  can  be  of  a  reasonable  nature  offered  and  destined  to 
God's  service ;  but  not  in  that  degree  that  is  in  an  under- 
standing, choosing  person.  Certain  it  is,  that  infants  may 
be  given  to  God  ;  and  if  they  may  be,  they  must  be :  for  it  is 
not  here  as  in  goods,  where  we  are  permitted  to  use  all,  or 
some,  and  give  what  portion  we  please  out  of  them ;  but 
we  cannot  do  our  duty  towards  our  children,  unless  we  give 
them  wholly  to  God,  and  offer  them  to  his  service  and  to  his 
grace.  The  first  does  honour  to  God;  the  second  does 
charity  to  the  children.  The  effects  and  real  advantages  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean  time,  this  argument 
extends  thus  far,  that  children  may  be  presented  to  God 
acceptably,  in  order  to  his  service.  And  it  was  highly  "pre- 
ceptive, when  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded,  that  we 
should  "  suffer  little  children  to  come  to"  him :  and  when 
they  came,  they  carried  away  a  blessing  along  with  the*m. 
He  was  desirous  they  should  partake  of  his  merits  :  he  is  not 
willing,  neither  is  it  his  Father's  will,  "  that  any  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish."  And,  therefore,  he  died  for  them, 
and  loved,  and  blessed  them  :  and  so  he  will  now,  if  they  be 
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brought  to  him,  and  presented  as  candidates  of  the  religion, 
and  of  the  resurrection.  Christ  hath  a  blessing  for  our 
children ;  but  let  them  come  to  him,  that  is,  be  presented  at 
the  doors  of  the  church  to  the  sacrament  of  adoption  and 
initiation ;  for  I  know  no  other  way  for  them  to  come. 

13.  Secondly :  Children  may  be  adopted  into  the  cove- 
nant of  the  gospel,  that  is,  "  made  partakers  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints/'  which  is  the  second  effect  of  baptism ; 
parts  of  the  church,  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  and 
put  into  the  order  of  eternal  life.  Now  concerning  this,  it  is 
certain  the  church  clearly  hath  power  to  do  her  offices  in 
order  to  it.  The  faithful  can  pray  for  all  men,  they  can  do  their 
piety  to  some  persons  with  more  regard,  and  greater  earnest- 
ness ;  they  can  admit  whom  they  please,  in  their  proper  dis- 
positions, to  a  participation  of  all  their  holy  prayers,  and  com- 
munions, and  preachings,  and  exhortations  :  and  if  all  this  be 
a  blessing,  and  all  this  be  the  actions  of  our  own  charity,  who 
can  hinder  the  church  of  God  from  admitting  infants  to  the 
communion  of  all  their  pious  offices,  which  can  do  them 
benefit  in  their  present  capacity  ?  How  this  does  necessarily 
infer  baptism,  I  shall  afterwards  discourse  r.  But,  for  the 
present,  I  enumerate,  that  the  blessings  of  baptism  are  com- 
municable to  them ;  they  may  be  admitted  into  a  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  prayers  and  privileges  of  the  church,  and  the 
communion  of  6aints,  in  blessings,  and  prayers,  and  holy 
offices.  But  that  which  is  of  greatest  persuasion,  and  con- 
vincing efficacy,  in  this  particular,  is,  that  the  children  of  the 
church  are  as  capable  of  the  6ame  covenant  as  the  children 
of  the  Jews  :  but  it  was  the  same  covenant  that  circumcision 
did  consign,  a  spiritual  covenant  under  a  veil,  and  now  it  is 
the  same  spiritual  covenant  without  the  veil;  which  is 
evident  to  him  that  considers  it,  thus : 

14.  The  words  of  the  covenant  are  these :  "  I  am  the 
almighty  God,  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect :  I  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly :  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many 
nations :  thy  name  shall  not  be  Abram,  but  Abraham : 
nations  and  kings  shall  be  out  of  thee  :  I  will  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  after  thee :  and,  I  will  give  all  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  thy  seed:  and,  all  the  males  shall  be 

*  Sect.  xxt.  Sec. 
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circumcised ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee  :  and,  he  that  is  not  circumcised  shall  be 
cut  off  from  his  people 9."  The  covenant  which  was  on 
Abraham's  part  was,  "  To  walk  before  God,  and  to  be 
perfect ;"  on  God's  part,  to  bless  him  with  a  numerous  issue,  , 
and  them  with  the  land  of  Canaan :  and  the  sign  was  cir- 
cumcision, the  token  of  the  covenant.  Now,  in  all  this  there 
was  no  duty  to  which  the  posterity  was  obliged,  nor  any 
blessing  which  Abraham  could  perceive  or  feel,  because 
neither  he  nor  his  posterity  did  enjoy  the  promise  for  many 
hundred  years  after  the  covenant :  and  therefore,  as  there 
was  a  duty  for  the  posterity,  which  is  not  here  expressed ; 
so  there  was  a  blessing  for  Abraham,  which  was  concealed 
under  the  leaves  of  a  temporal  promise,  and  which  we  shall 
better  understand  from  them,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
taught  the  mysteriousness  of  this  transaction.  The  argu- 
ment, indeed,  and  the  observation,  is  wholly  St.  Pauls". 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  "  died  in  faith,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  promises,"  viz.  of  a  possession  in  Canaan.  "  They 
saw  the  promises  afar  off/9  they  embraced  them,  and  looked 
through  the  cloud,  and  the  temporal  veil:  this  was  not  it: 
they  might  have  returned  to  Canaan,  if  that  had  been  the 
object  of  their  desires,  and  the  design  of  the  promise :  but 
they  desired  and  did  seek  a  country,  but  it  was  a  better, 
and  that  a  heavenly.  This  was  the  object  of  their  desire, 
and  the  end  of  their  search,  and  the  reward  of  their  faith, 
and  the  secret  of  their  promise.  And  therefore  circumcision 
was  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which  he  had 
before  his  circumcision  b,"  before  the  making  this  covenant ; 
and  therefore  it  must  principally  relate  to  an  effect  and  a 
blessing  greater  than  was  afterwards  expressed  in  the  tem- 
poral promise  :  which  effect  was  "  forgiveness  of  sins,  a  not 
imputing  to  us  our  infirmities,  justification  by  faith,  account- 
ing that  for  righteousness :"  and  these  effects  or  graces  were 
promised  to  Abraham,  not  only  for  his  posterity  after  the 
flesh,  but  his  children  after  the  Spirit,  even  to  all  that  shall 
believe,  and  "  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham,  which  he  walked  in,  being  yet  uncircumcised.] 
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15.  This  was  no  other  but  the  covenant  of  the  gospel, 
though  afterwards  otherwise  consigned:  for  so  the  apostle 
expressly  affirms,  that  Abraham  was  the  father  of  circum- 
cision, (viz*  by  virtue  of  this  covenant,)  "  not  only  to  them 
that  are  circumcised,  but  to  all  that  believe6:  for  this 
promise  was  not  through  the  law"  of  works,  or  of  circum- 
cision, "  but  of  faith/'  And  therefore,  as  St.  Paul  observes, 
God  promised  that  Abraham  should  be  a  father,  not  of  that 
nation  only,  but  "  of  many  nations,  and  the  heir  of  the 
world ;  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the 
Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ d,"  that  we  might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  "  And  if  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  ye  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise."  Since  then  the  covenant  of  the  gospel  is  the 
covenant  of  faith,  and  not  of  works ;  and  the  promises  are 
spiritual,  not  secular ;  and  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith* 
fed  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  circumcised  Jews ;  and  the  heir 
of  the  world,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  seed,  or  the  Son  of 
Man,  our  Lord  Jesus:  it  follows,  that  the  promises  which 
circumcision  did  seal,  were  the  same  promises  which  are 
consigned  in  baptism ;  the  covenant  is  the  same,  only  that 
God's  people  are  not  impaled  in  Palestine,  and  the  veil  is 
taken  away,  and  the  temporal  is  passed  into  spiritual ;  and 
the  result  will  be  this,  "  That  to  as  many  persons,  and  in  as 
many  capacities,  and  in  the  same  dispositions  as  the  promises 
were  applied  and  did  relate  in  circumcision,  to  the  same  they 
do  belong  and  may  be  applied  in  baptism e."  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  covenant  which  circumcision  did  sign, 
was  a  covenant  of  grace  and  faith ;  the  promises  were  of  the 
Spirit,  or  spiritual ;  it  was  made  before  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  rescinded  by  the  legal  covenant;  nothing  could  be 
added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it ;  and  we  that  are  partakers  of 
this  grace,  are  therefore  partakers  of  it  by  being  Christ's 
servants,  united  to  Christ,  and  so  are  become  Abraham's 
seed,  as  the  apostle  at  large  and  professedly  proves  in  divers 
places,  but  especially  in  the  fourth  to  the  Romans,  and  the 

«  Rom.  it.  11, 13, 17.  <  OaL  Hi.  14,  *9. 
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third  to  the  Galatians.  And,  therefore,  if  infants  were  then 
admitted  to  it,  and  consigned  to  it  by  a  sacrament,  which 
they  understood  not  any  more  than  ours  do,  there  is  not  any 
reason  why  ours  should  not  enter  in  at  the  ordinary  gate  and 
door  of  grace  as  well  as  they.  Their  children  were  circum- 
cised the  eighth  day,  but  were  instructed  afterwards,  when 
they  could  inquire  what  these  things  meant  Indeed  their 
proselytes  were  first  taught,  then  circumcised ;  so  are  ours 
baptized:  but  their  infants  were  consigned  first;  and  so 
must  ours. 

16.  Thirdly:  In  baptism  we  are  born  again;  and  this 
infants  need  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  for  the  same 
great  reason  that  men  of  age  and  reason  do.  For  our  natural 
birth  is  either  of  itself  insufficient,  or  is  made  so  by  the  Ml 
of  Adam,  and  the  consequent  evils,  that  nature  alone,  or  our 
first  birth,  cannot  bring  us  to  heaven,  which  is  a  supernatural 
end,  that  is,  an  end  above  all  the  power  of  our  nature  as  now 
it  is.  So  that  if  nature  cannot  bring  us  to  heaven,  grace 
must,  or  we  can  never  get  thither ;  if  the  first  birth  cannot,  a 
second  must :  but  the  second  birth  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is 
baptism;  "  a  man  must  be  bora  of  water  and  the  Spirit," 
And  therefore  baptism  is  xowpb  raafrymrfa*,  "  the  laver  of 
a  new  birth  f."  Either  then  infants  cannot  go  to  heaven  any 
way  that  we  know  of,  or  they  must  be  baptised.  To  say 
they  are  to  be  left  to  God,  is  an  excuse,  and  no  answer :  for 
when  God  hath  opened  the  door,  and  calls  that  the  "  entrance 
into  heaven/9  we  do  not  leave  them  to  God,  when  we  will  not 
carry  them  to  him  in  the  way  which  he  hath  described,  and 
at  die  door  which  himself  hath  opened :  we  leave  them 
indeed,  but  it  is  but  helpless  and  destitute :  and  though  God 
is  better  than  man,  yet  that  is  no  warrant  to  us ;  what  it  will 
be  to  the  children,  that  we  cannot  warrant  or  conjecture. 
And  if  it  be  objected,  that  to  the  new  birth  are  required  dis- 
positions of  our  own,  which  are  to  be  wrought  by  and  in 
them,  that  have  the  use  of  reason :  besides  that  this  is  wholly 
against  the  analogy  of  a  new  birth,  in  which  the  person  to  be 
bora  is  wholly  a  passive,  and  hath  put  into  him  the  principle, 
that  in  time  will  produce  its  proper  actions ;  it  is  certain  that 
they,  that  can  receive  the  new  birth,  are  capable  of  it.    The 
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effect  of  it  is  a  possibility  of  being  saved,  and  arriving  to 
a  supernatural  felicity.  If  infants  can  receive  this  effect, 
then  also  the  new  birth,  without  which  they  cannot  receive 
the  effect.  And  if  they  can  receive  salvation,  the  effect  of 
the  new  birth,  what  hinders  them  but  they  may  receive  that, 
that  is  in  order  to  that  effect,  and  ordained  only  for  it,  and 
which  is  nothing  of  itself,  but  in  its  institution  and  relation, 
and  which  may  be  received  by  the  same  capacity,  in  which 
one  may  be  created,  that  is,  a  passivity,  or  a  capacity  obe- 
diential ? 

17.  Fourthly :  Concerning  pardon  of  sins,  which  is  one 
great  effect  of  baptism,  it  is  certain  that  infants  have  not  that 
benefit,  which  men  of  sin  and  age  may  receive.  He  that 
llpth  a  sickly  stomach,  drinks  wine,  and  it  not  only  refreshes 
his  spirits,  but  cures  his  stomach :  he  that  drinks  wine,  and 
hath  not  that  disease,  receives  good  by  his  wine,  though  it 
does  not  minister  to  so  many  needs ;  it  refreshes,  though  it 
does  not  cure  him:  and  when  oil  is  poured  upon  a  man's 
head,  it  does  not  always  heal  a  wound,  but  sometimes  makes 
him  a  cheerful  countenance,  sometimes  it  consigns  him  to  be 
a  king,  or  a  priest.  So  it  is  in  baptism :  it  does  not  heal 
the  wounds  of  actual  sins,  because  they  have  not  committed 
them;  but  it  takes  off  the  evil  of  original  sin:  whatsoever  is 
imputed  to  us  by  Adam's  prevarication,  is  washed  off  by  the 
death  of  the  second  Adam*,  into  which  we  are  baptized. 
But  concerning  original  sin,  because  there  are  so  many 
disputes  which  may  intricate  the  question,  I  shall  make  use 
only  of  that,  which  is  confessed  on  both  sides,  and  material 
to  our  purpose.  Death  came  upon  all  men  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  the  necessity  of  it  remains  upon  us,  as  an  evil  consequent 
of  the  disobedience.  For  though  death  is  natural,  yet  it  was 
kept  off  from  man  by  God's  favour ;  which,  when  he  lost, 
the  banks  were  broken,  and  the  water  reverted  to  its  natural 
course,  •  and  our  nature  became  a  curse,  and  death  a  punish- 
ment. Now,  that  this  also  relates  to  infants  so  far,  is  certain, 
because  they  are  sick,  and  die.  This  the  Pelagians  denied 
noth.     But  to  whomsoever  this  evil  descended,  for  them 
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also  a  remedy  is  provided  by  the  second  Adam ;  "  That  as, 
in  Adam,  all  die,  even  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive ;" 
that  is,  at  the  day  of  judgment :  then  death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. In  the  mean  time,  death  hath  a  sting  and  a  bitter- 
ness, a  curse  it  is,  and  an  express  of  the  Divine  anger :  and 
if  this  sting  be  not  taken  away  here,  we  shall  have  no  parti- 
cipation of  the  final  victory  over  death.  Either,  therefore, 
infants  must  be  for  ever  without  remedy  in  this  evil  conse- 
quent  of  their  father's  sin,  or  they  must  be  adopted  into  the 
participation  of  Christ's  death,  which  is  the  remedy.  Now, 
how  can  they  partake  of  Christ's  death,  but  by  baptism  into 
his  death  ?  For  if  there  be  any  spiritual  way  fancied,  it  will, 
by  a  stronger  argument,  admit  them  to  baptism :  for  if  they 
can  receive  spiritual  effects,  they  can  also  receive  the  out- 
ward sacrament ;  this  being  denied  only  upon  pretence  they 
cannot  have  the  other.  If  there  be  no  spiritual  way  extra-* 
ordinary,  then  the  ordinary  way  is  only  left  for  them. «  If 
there  be  an  extraordinary,  let  it  be  shown,  and  Christians 
will  be  at  rest  concerning  their  children.  One  thing  only  I 
desire  to  be  observed,  that  Pelagius  denied  original  sin,  but 
yet  denied  not  the  necessity  of  infants'  baptism ;  and  being 
accused  of  it,  in  an  espistle  to  Pope  Innocent  the  First,  he 
purged  himself  of  the  suspicion,  and  allowed  the  practice, 
but  denied  the  inducement  of  it :  which  shows,  that  their 
arts  are  weak,  that  think  baptism  to  be  useless  to  infants,  if 
they  be  not  formally  guilty  of  the  prevarication  of  Adam. 
By  which  I  also  gather,  that  it  was  so  universal,  so  primitive 
a  practice,  to  baptize  infants,  that  it  was  greater  than  all 
pretences  to  the  contrary :  for  it  would  much  have  conduced 
to  the  introducing  his  opinion  against  grace  and  original  sin, 
if  he  had  destroyed  that  practice,  which  seemed  so  very 
much  to  have  its  greatest  necessity  from  the  doctrine  he 
denied.  But  against  Pelagius,  and  against  all  that  follow 
the  parts  of  his  opinion,  it  is  of  good  use  which  St.  Austin, 
Prosper l,  and  Fulgentius  argue ;  if  infants  are  punished  for 
Adam's  sin,  then  they  are  also  guilty  of  it  in  some  sense. 
"  Nimis  enira  impium  est  hoc  de  Dei  sentire  justitia,  qudd  a 
praevaricatione  liberos  cum  reis  voluerit  esse  damnatoa :"  So 
Prosper.    "  Dispendia  quae  flentes  nascendo  testantur,  dicito 

1  Prosper  contra  Collatorem,  c.  SO. 
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quo  merito  sub  justissimo  et  omnipotentissimo  judice  eii,  si 
nullum  peccatum  attrahant,  arrogentur,"  said  St  Austin. 
For  the  guilt  of  it  signifies  nothing  but  the  obligation  to  the 
punishment ;  and  he  that  feels  the  evil  consequent,  to  him 
the  sin  is  imputed;  not  as  to  all  the  same  dishonour,  or 
moral  accounts,  but  to  the  more  material,  to  the  natural 
account ;  and,  in  holy  Scripture,  the  taking  off  the  punish- 
ment is  the  pardon  of  the  sin ;  and  in  the  same  degree  the 
punishment  is  abolished,  in  the  same  God  is  appeased,  and 
then  the  person  stands  upright,  being  reconciled  to  God  by 
his  grace.  Since,  therefore,  infants  have  the  punishment  of 
sin,  it  is  certain  the  sin  is  imputed  to  them ;  and,  therefore, 
they  need  being  reconciled  to  God  by  Christ :  and  if  so,  then, 
when  they  are  baptized  into  Christ's  death,  and  into  his 
resurrection,  their  sins  are  pardoned,  because  the  punishment 
is  taken  off,  the  sting  of  natural  death  is  taken  away,  because 
God's  anger  is  removed,  and  they  shall  partake  of  Christ's 
resurrection ;  which  because  baptism  does  signify  and  con* 
sign,  they  also  are  to  be  baptized.  To  which  also  add  this 
appendant  consideration,  that  whatsoever  the  sacraments  do 
consign,  that  also  they  do  convey  and  minister :  they  do  it, 
that  is,  God  by  them  does  it,  lest  we  should  think  the 
sacraments  to  be  mere  illusions,  and  abusing  us  by  deceitful 
ineffective  signs :  and,  therefore,  to  infants  the  grace  of  a 
title  to  a  resurrection  and  reconciliation  to  God,  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  conveyed,  because  it  signifies  and  con- 
signs this  to  them  more  to  the  life  and  analogy  of  resem- 
blance, than  circumcision  to  the  infant  sons  of  Israel.  I  end 
this  consideration  with  the  words  of  Nazianzen :  *H  yroiw;  Is 
BanrrlaiAoros  wdv  auro  ymcrt«$  ufauwia  sr*fiTff/uvfi,  kcu  Tpbg  tw 
am  £y«v  kvcaayw  "  Our  birth,  by  baptism,  does  cut  off  every 
unclean  appendage  of  our  natural  birth,  and  leads  us  to 
a  celestial  lifek,"  And  this,  in  children,  is  therefore  more 
necessary,  because  the  evil  came  upon  them  without  their 
own  act  of  reason  and  choice,  and,  therefore,  the  grace  and 
remedy  ought  not  to  stay  the  leisure  of  dull  nature,  and  the 
formalities  of  the  civil  law. 

18.  Fifthly :  The  baptism  of  infante  does  to  them  the 
greatest  part  of  that  benefit,  which  belongs  to  the  remission 

*  Orat.  40.  de  Baptis. 
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of  sins :  for  baptism  is  a  state  of  repentance  and  pardon  for 
ever.    This  I  suppose  to  be  already  proved ;  to  which  I  only 
add  this  caution,  that  the  Pelagians,  to  undervalue  the  neces- 
sity of  supervening  grace,  affirmed,  that  baptism  did  minister 
to  us  grace  sufficient  to  live  perfectly,  and  without  sin  for 
ever.    Against  this  St.  Jerome  sharply  declaims,  and  affirms, 
"  Baptismum  preterita  donare  peccata,  non  futuram  servare 
justitiam1;"    that  is,  "  non  statim  jus  turn  facit  et  omni 
plenum  justit&,"  as  he  expounds  his  meaning  in  another 
•place".      "  Vetera  peccata  conscindit,  novas  virtutes  non 
tribuit;  dimittit  k  carcere,  et  dimisso,  si  laboraverit,  pro- 
mia  polUcetur."    Baptism  does  not  so  forgive  future  sins^ 
that  we  may  do  what  we  please,  or  so  as  we  need  not  labour, 
and  watch,  and  fear,  perpetually,  and  make  use  of  God's 
grace  to  actuate  our  endeavours ;  but  puts  us  into  a  state  of 
pardon,  that  is,  in  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  so  long  as 
we  labour  and  repent,  and  strive  to  do  our  duty,  so  long  our 
infirmities  are  pitied,  and  our  sins  certain  to  be  pardoned, 
upon  their  certain  conditions;  that  is,  by  virtue  of  it  we  are 
capable  of  pardon,  and  must  work  for  it,  and  may  hope  it. 
And  therefore  infants  have  a  most  certain  capacity  and 
proper  disposition  to  baptism:  for  sin  creeps  before  it  can 
go;  and  little  indecencies  are  soon  learned,  and  malice  is 
before  their  years,  and  they  can  do  mischief  and  irregularities 
betimes ;  and  though  we  knovtr  not  when,  nor  how  far,  they  are 
imputed  in  every  month  of  their  lives,  yet  it  is  an  admirable 
art  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  put  them  into  a  state  of  pardon* 
that  their  remedy  may  at  least  be  as  soon  as  their  necessity : 
and  therefore  Tertullian  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  advised  the 
baptism  of  children  to  be  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  ; 
meaning,  that  they  then  begin  to  have  little  inadvertencies 
and  hasty  follies,  and  actions  so  evil  as  did  need  a  lavatory. 
But  if  baptism  hath  an  influence  upon  sins  in  the  succeeding 
portions  of  our  life,  then  it  is  certain,  that  their  being  pre- 
sently innocent  does  not  hinder,  and  ought  nqt  to  retard,  the 
sacrament:  and  therefore  Tertullian's  "  Quid  festinat  in-> 
nocens  aetas   ad   remissionem   peccatorum"?    What  nee4 
innocents  hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins?"  is  soon  answered,. 
It  is  true,  they  need  not  in  respect  of  any  actual  sins ;  for  so 

1  Lib.  iii.  ad? .  Pclag.       B  Lib.  i.  in  initio.       ■  lib.  dc  Baptii.  c.  18. 
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they  are  innocent :  but  in  respect  of  the  evils  of  their  nature 
derived  from  their  original,  and  in  respect  of  future  sins  in 
the  whole  state  of  their  life,  it  is  necessary  they  be  put  into  a 
state  of  pardon  before  they  sin ;  because  some  sin  early,  some 
sin  later;  and  therefore,  unless  they  be  baptized  so  early 
as  to  prevent  the  first  sins,  they  may  chance  die  in  a  sin, 
to  the  pardon  of  which  they  have  yet  derived  no  title  from 
Christ. 

19.    Sixthly:   The  next  great  effect  of  baptism  which 
children  can  have,  is  the  spirit  of  sanctification  ;  and  if  they 
can  be  "  baptized  with  water  and  the  Spirit,"  it  will  be  sacri- 
lege to  rob  them  of  so  holy  treasures.     And  concerning  this, 
although  it  be  with  them  as  St.  Paul  6ays  of  heirs,  "  The 
heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant, 
though  he  be  lord  of  all ;"  and  children,  although  they  re- 
ceive the  spirit  of  promise,  and  the  spirit  of  grace,  yet  in 
respect  of  actual  exercise  they  differ  not  from  them,  that  have 
them  not  at  all :   yet  this  hinders  not,  but  they  may  have 
them.     For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  all  its  faculties  are  in 
children,  will,  and  understanding,  passions,  and  powers  of 
attraction  and  propulsion ;  yet  these  faculties  do  not  operate 
or  come  aflroad,  till  time  and  art,  observation  and  experience, 
have  drawn  them   forth  into  action :    so  may  the  spirit  of 
grace,  the  principle  of  Christian  life,  be  infused,  and  yet  lie 
without  action,  till,  in  its  own  day,  it  is  drawn  forth.     For  in 
every  Christian  there  are  three  parts  concurring  to  his  inte- 
gral constitution,  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit;  and  all  these 
have  their  proper  activities  and  times ;  but  "  every  one  in  his 
own  order,  first  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual."     And  what  Aristotle  said,  "  A  man  first  lives  the 
life  of  a  plant,  then  of  a  beast,  and  lastly  of  a  man,"  is  true 
in  this  sense :  and  the  more  spiritual  the  principle  is,  the 
longer  it  is  before  it  operates,  because  more  things  concur  to 
spiritual  actions  than  to  natural:  and  these  are  necessary, 
and  therefore  fttet;  the  other  are  perfect,  and  therefore  last. 
And  who  is  he  that  so  well  understands  the  philosophy  of 
this  third  principle  of  a  Christian's  life,  the  spirit,  as  to  know 
how  or  when  it  is  infused,  and  how  it  operates  in  all  its 
periods,  and  what  it  is  in  its  being  and  proper  nature ;  and 
whether  it  be  like  the  soul,  or  like  the  faculty,  or  like  a 
habit ;  or  how  or  to  what  purposes,  God,  in  all  varieties,  does 
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dispense  it?  These  are  secrets,  which  none  but  bold  people 
use  to  decree,  and  build  propositions  upon  their  own  dreams. 
That  which  is  certain  is,  That  the  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  a 
new  life,  or  a  new  birth :  That  baptism  is  the  laver  of  this 
new  birth  :  That  it  is  the  seed  of  God,  and  may  lie  long  in 
the  furrows  before  it  springs  up :  That  from  the  faculty  to 
the  act,  the  passage  is  not  always  sudden  and  quick :  That 
the  Spirit  is  u  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,"  that  is,  of  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life:  which  inheritance,  because  children 
we  hope  shall  have,  they  cannot  be  denied  to  have  its  seal 
and  earnest ;  that  is,  if  they  shall  have  all,  they  are  not  to  be 
denied  a  part.  That  children  have  some  effects  of  the  Spirit, 
and  therefore  do  receive  it,  and  are  "  baptized  with  the 
Spirit,"  and  therefore  may  with  water :  which  thing  is  there- 
fore true  and  evident,  because  some  children  are  sanctified, 
as  Jeremiah  and  the  Baptist,  and  therefore  all  may.  And 
because  all  sanctification  of  persons  is  an  effect  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  is  no  perad  venture  but  they,  that  can 
be  sanctified  by  God,  can,  in  that  capacity,  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  all  the  ground  of  dissenting  here,  is  only  upon 
a  mistake ;  because  infants  do  no  act  of  holiness,  they  sup- 
pose them  incapable  of  the  grace  of  sanctification.  Now 
sanctification  of  children  is  their  adoption  to  the  inheritance 
of  sons,  their  presentation  to  Christ,  their  consignation  to 
Christ's  service  and  to  resurrection,  their  being  put  into  a 
possibility  of  being  saved,  their  restitution  to  God's  favour, 
which  naturally,  that  is,  as  our  nature  is  depraved  and 
punished,  they  could  not  have.  And,  in  short,  the  case  is 
this.  Original  righteousness  was  in  Adam  after  the  manner 
of  nature,  but  it  was  an  act  or  effect  of  grace ;  and  by  it  men 
were  not  made,  but  born  righteous.  The  inferior  faculties 
obeyed  the  superior,  the  mind  was  whole  and  right,  and  con- 
formable to  the  Divine  image,  the  reason  and  the  will  always 
concurring,  the  will  followed  reason,  and  reason  followed  the 
laws  of  God°;  and  so  long  as  a  man  had  riot  lost  this,  he 
was  pleasing  to  God,  and  should  have  passed  to  a  more 
perfect  state.     Now  because  this,  if  Adam  had  stood,  should 

°  Thv  avfytnnutv  <*>iV»y  if^nSiv  avl  rSv  Sii'w  ayc&Sn  avmrtes  i£oXi0-9^<r<w«y  n 
wXmreAwrarn  (m  JtoJi^iTa»,  not  tow  f$0foiroi:5  Scnarw  wip*f. — DiontjS.  Arcop. 
Eccki.  liter .  c.  3.  par.  3. 
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have  been  born  with  every  child,  there  was  in  infants  a  prin- 
ciple, which  was  the  seed  of  holy  life  here,  and  a  blessed 
hereafter ;  and  yet  the  children  should  have  gone  in  the  road 
of  nature  then  as  well  as  now,  and  the  Spirit  should  have 
operated  at  nature's  leisure ;  God,  being  the  giver  of  both, 
would  have  made  them  instrumental  to  and  perfective  of  each 
other,  but  not  destructive.  Now  what  was  lost  by  Adam',  is 
restored  by  Christ;  the  same  righteousness,  only  it  is  not 
born,  but  superinduced ;  not  integral,  but  interrupted ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  there  is  no  difference,  but  that  the  same  or  the 
like  principle  may  be  derived  to  us  from  Christ,  as  there 
should  have  been  from  Adam,  that  is,  a  principle  of  obedi* 
ence,  a  regularity  of  faculties,  a  beauty  in  the  soul,  and  * 
state  of  acceptation  with  God.  And  we  see  also  in  men  of 
understanding  and  reason,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
them/9  which  Tatianus  describing,  uses  these  words:  i  U 

fyx*  wr7TEp  £vau<Tfjui  rifc  iuvajjuug  avrou  [irveiparroc]  HixnyAEvn,  "  The 

soul  is  possessed  with  sparks,  or  materials,  of  the  power  of 
the  Spirit ;"  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  ineffective  and  unactive, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  does  no  more  do  its 
work  at  all  times,  than  the  soul  does  at  all  times  understand. 
Add  to  this,  that  if  there  be  in  infants  naturally  an  evil  prin- 
ciple, a  proclivity  to  sin,  an  ignorance  and  pravity  of  mind,  * 
disorder  of  affections,  (as  experience  teacheth  us  there  is, 
and  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  universal 
mischiefs  issuing  from  mankind,  and  the  sin  of  every  man, 
does  witness  too  much,)  why  cannot  infants  have  a  good 
principle  in  them,  though  it  works  not  till  its  own  season,  as 
well  as  an  evil  principle  ?  If  there  were  not,  by  nature,  some 
evil  principle,  it  is  not  possible,  that  all  the  world  should 
choose  sin.  In  free  agents  it  was  never  heard,  that  all  indi- 
viduals loved  and  chose  the  same  thing,  to  which  they  were 
not  naturally  inclined.  Neither  do  all  men  choose  to  marry, 
neither  do  all  choose  to  abstain ;  and  in  this  instance  there 
is  a  natural  inclination  to  one  part.  But  of  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  world,  there  is  no  one  that  hath  never 
sinned :  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  onr- 

p  Ut  qnod  perdideramns  hi  Adam,  i.  e.  secundum  iraaginem  et  similitadi- 
nein  esse  Dei,  hoc  in  Jesu  Christo  reciperemus. — Ireimus,  lib.  iii.  c.  30. 
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■elves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us*,"  said  an  apostle.  If, 
therefore,  nature  hath  m  infants  an  evil  principle,  which  ope- 
rates when  the  child  can  choose,  but  'is  all  the  while  within 
the  soul ;  either  infants  have  by  grace  a  principle  put  into 
them,  or  else  "  sin  abounds,  where  grace  does  not  super- 
abound,"  expressly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  The 
event  of  this  discourse  is,  That  if  infants  be  capable  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  there  is  no  reason  but  they  may  and  ought  to 
be  baptized,  as  well  as  men  and  women;  unless  God  had 
expressly  forbidden  them,  which  cannot  be  pretended :  and 
that  infants  are  capable  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  I  think  is  made 
very  credible.  "  Christus  infantibus  infans  factus,  sanctificans 
infantes,"  said  Ireneeus ;  "  Christ  became  an  infant  among  the 
infants,  and  does  sanctify  infants' :"  and  St.  Cyprian  affirms, 
u  Esse  apud  omnes,  sive  infantes  sive  majores  natu,  unam 
divini  muneris  eequitatem  ;  There  is  the  same  dispensation  of 
the  Divine  grace  to  all  alike,  to  infants  as  well  as  to  men.'9 
And  in  this  royal  priesthood,  as  it  is  in  the  secular,  kings 
may  be  anointed  in  their  cradles.  "  Dat  (Deus)  sui  Spiritus 
occultissimam  gratiam,  quam  etiam  latenter  infandit  in  par- 
vulis ' ;  God  gives  the  most  secret  grace  of  his  Spirit,  which  he 
also  secretly  infuses  into  infants."  And  if  a  secret  infusion  be 
rejected,  because  it  cannot  be  proved  at  the  place  and  at  the 
instant,  many  men,  that  hope  for  heaven,  will  be  very  much 
to  seek  for  a  proof  of  their  earnest,  and  need  an  earnest  of 
the  earnest  For  all  that  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  in 
all  instants  prove  it,  or  certainly  know  it :  neither  is  it  de- 
fined, by  how  many  indices  the  Spirit's  presence  can  be 
proved  or  signified.  And  they  limit  the  Spirit  too  much,  and 
understand  it  too  little,  who  take  accounts  of  his  secret 
workings,  and  measure  them  by  the  material  lines  and 
methods  of  natural  and  animal  effects.  And  yet,  because 
whatsoever  is  holy,  is  made  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
certain  that  the  children  of  believing,  that  is,  of  Christian 
parents,  are  holy.  St.  Paul  affirmed  it,  and  by  it  hath  dis- 
tinguished ours  from  the  children  of  unbelievers,  and  our 
marriages  from  theirs.  And  because  the  children  of  the 
heathen,  when  they  come  to  choice  and  reason,  may  enter 


«  f  John,  i.  8.  r  Ep.  ad  Fideu.  lib.  iii.  ep.  8. 
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into  baptism  and  the  covenant,  if  they  will ;  our  children  have 
no  privilege  beyond  the  children  of  Turks  or  heathens,  unless 
it  be  in  the  present  capacity,  that  is,  either  by  receiving  the 
Holy  Ghost  immediately,  and  the  promises,  or  at  least  having 
a  title  to  the  sacrament,  and  entering  by  that  door.  If  they 
have  the  Spirit,  nothing  can  hinder  them  from  a  title  to  the 
water ;  and  if  they  have  only  a  title  to  the  water  of  the  sacra- 
ment, then  they  shall  receive  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrament :  else  their  privilege  is  none  at 
all,  but  a  dish  of  cold  water,  which  every  village  nurse  can 
provide  for  her  new-born  babe. 

20.  But  it  is  in  our  case,  as  it  was  with  the  Jews'  children : 
our  children  are  a  holy  seed ;  for  if  it  were  not  so  with 
Christianity,  how  could  St.  Peter  move  the  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  telling  them  "  the  promise  was  to  them  and  their 
children  ?"  For  if  our  children  be  not  capable  of  the  Spirit 
of  promise  and  holiness,  and  yet  their  children  were  holy,  it 
had  been  a  better  argument  to  have  kept  them  in  the  syna- 
gogue, than  to  have  called  them  to  the  Christian  church. 
Either,  therefore,  1.  There  is  some  holiness  in  a  reasonable 
nature,  which  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  holiness ;  or  else,  2. 
our  children  do  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  are 
holy ;  or  if  they  be  not  holy,  they  are  in  worse  condition 
under  Christ  than  under  Moses ;  or  if  none  of  all  this  be 
true,  then  our  children  are  holy  by  having  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise ;  and,  consequently,  nothing  can  hinder 
them  from  being  baptized. 

21.  And,  indeed,  if  the  Christian  Jews,  whose  children 
are  circumcised,  and  made  partakers  of  the  same  promises 
and  title,  and  inheritance,  and  sacraments,  which  themselves 
had  at  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  had  seen  their 
children  now  shut  out  from  these  new  sacraments,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  they  would  have  raised  a  storm  greater  than 
could  easily  have  been  suppressed,  since  about  their  circum- 
cisions they  had  raised  such  tragedies  and  implacable  dispu- 
tations. And  there  had  been  great  reason  to  look  for  a 
storm;  for  their  children  were  circumcised,  and  if  not  bap- 
tized, then  they  were  left  under  a  burden,  which  their  fathers 
were  quit  of;  for  St.  Paul  said,  "  Whosoever  is  circumcised, 
is  a  debtor  to  keep  the  whole  law."  These  children,  there- 
fore, that  were  circumcised,  stood  obliged,  for  want  of  bap- 
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tism,  to  perform  the  law  of  ceremonies,  to  be  presented  into 
the  temple,  to  pay  their  price,  to  be  redeemed  with  silver  and 
gold,  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  pollutions  and  carnal  ordi- 
nances; and  therefore,  if  they  had  been  thus  left,  it  would  be 
no  wonder,  if  the  Jews  had  complained  and  made  a  tumult : 
they  used  to  do  it  for  less  matters. 

22.  To  which  let  this  be  added :  That  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament  was  not  written  till  eight  years  after 
Christ's  ascension,  and  St.  Mark's  Gospel  twelve  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  what  Scriptures  did  they  appeal  ?  By  the 
analogy  or  proportion  of  what  writings  did  they  end  their 
questions?  Whence  did  they  prove  their  articles?  They 
only  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  added  what 
their  Lord  superadded.  Now  either  it  must  be  said,  that  our 
blessed  Lord  commanded  that  infants  should  not  be  baptized, 
which  is  nowhere  pretended  ;  and  if  it  were,  cannot  at  all  be 
proved  :  or,  if  by  the  proportion  of  Scriptures  they  did  serve 
God,  and  preach  the  religion,  it  is  plain,  that  by  the  analogy 
of  the  014  Testament,  that  is,  of  those  Scriptures  by  which 
they  proved  Christ  to  be  come  and  to  have  suffered,  they 
also  approved  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  the  admitting  them 
to  the  society  of  the  faithful  Jews,  of  which  also  the  church 
did  then  principally  consist. 

23.  Seventhly:  That  baptism,  which  consigns  men  and 
women  to  a  blessed  resurrection,  doth  also  equally  consign 
infants  to  it,  hath  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  pretended  against 
it ;  there  being  the  same  signature  and  the  same  grace,  and 
in  this  thing  all  being  alike  passive,  and  we  no  way  co- 
operating to  the  consignation  and  promise  of  grace.  And 
infants  have  an  equal  necessity,  as  being  liable  to  sickness 
and  groaning  with  as  sad  accents,  and  dying  sooner  than 
men  and  women,  and  less  able  to  complain,  and  more  apt  to 
be  pitied,  and  broken  with  the  unhappy  consequents  of  a 
short  life  and  a  speedy  death,  "  et  infelicitate  priscorum 
hominum,"  with  the  infelicity  and  folly  of  their  first  parents  ; 
and  therefore  have  as  great  need  as  any:  and  that  is  capacity 
enough  to  receive  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  which  was  brought 
upon  them  by  the  fault  of  another. 

24.  Eighthly:  And  after  all  this,  if  baptism  be  that 
means,  which  God  hath  appointed  to  save  us,  it  were  well;  if 
we  would  do  our  parts  towards  infants'  final  interest :  which, 
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whether  it  depends  upon  the  sacrament  and  its  proper  grace, 
we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  those  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  make  baptism  the  ordinary  way  of  entering  into  the 
state  of  salvation ;  save  only  we  are  to  add  this,  that  because 
of  this  law,  since  infants  are  not  personally  capable,  but  the 
church  for  them,  as  for  all  others  indefinitely,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  their  friends'  neglect  shall  by  some  way  be 
supplied ;  but  hope  hath  in  it  nothing  beyond  a  probability. 
This  we  may  be  certain  of,  that  naturally  we  cannot  be  heirs 
of  salvation,  for  "  by  nature  we  are  children  of  wrath ;"  and 
therefore  an  eternal  separation  from  God  is  an  infallible  con* 
sequent  to  our  evil  nature :  either,  therefore,  children  must 
be  put  into  the  state  of  grace,  or  they  shall  dwell  for  ever, 
where  God's  face  does  never  shine.  Now  there  are  but  two 
ways  of  being  put  into  the  state  of  grace  and  salvation ;  the 
inward  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  outward  by  water;  which  regu- 
larly are  together.  If  they  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  "  what 
hinders  them  to  be  baptized,  who  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
well  as  we?"  If  they  are  not  capable  of  the  Spirit,  they  are 
capable  of  water ;  and  if  of  neither,  where  is  their  title  to 
heaven1,  which  is  neither  internal  nor  external,  neither  spi- 
ritual nor  sacramental,  neither  secret  nor  manifest,  neither 
natural  nor  gracious,  neither  original  nor  derivative?  And 
well  may  we  lament  the  death  of  poor  babes,  that  are  o&wrroi, 
concerning  whom,  if  we  neglect  what  is  regularly  prescribed 
to  all  that  enter  heaven,  without  any  difference  expressed  or 
case  reserved,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  comforted  over  our 
dead  children,  but  may  "  weep  as  they  that  have  no  hope." 
We  may  hope  when  our  neglect  was  not  the  hinderance, 
because  God  hath  wholly  taken  the  matter  into  his  own 
hand,  and  then  it  cannot  miscarry;  and  though  we  know 
nothing  of  the  children,  yet  we  know  much  of  God's  good- 
ness :  but  when  God  hath  permitted  it  to  us,  that  is,  offered 
and  permitted  children  to  our  ministry,  whatever  happens  to 
the  innocents,  we  may  well  fear,  lest  God  will  require  the 
souls  at  our  hands :  and  we  cannot  be  otherwise  secure,  but 
that  it  will  be  said  concerning  our  children,  which  St.  Am-* 
brose  used  in  a  case  like  this :  "  Anima  ilia  potuit  salva  fieri, 

*  Nisi  qnis  renittis  fnerit,  4cc.   Utiqae  nallam  excipit,  n«n  infantem,  bm 
rjiqnl  pneventum  necessitate.*— Ambr.  de  AMu  Ptdr.  Jit*  it.  c.  11. 
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si  habuisset  purgationem* :  This  soul  might  have  gone  to 
God,  if  it  had  been  purified  and  washed/'  We  know  God  is 
good,  infinitely  good ;  but  we  know  it  is  not  at  all  good  to 
tempt  his  goodness :  and  he  tempts  him  that  leaves  the  usual 
way,  and  pretends  it  is  not  made  for  him,  and  yet  hopes  to 
be  at  his  journey's  end,  or  expects  to  meet  his  child  in 
heaven,  when  himself  shuts  the  door  against  him,  which,  for 
aught  he  knows,  is  the  only  one  that  stands  open.  St.  Austin 
was  severe  in  this  question  against  unbaptized  infants ;  there- 
fore he  is  called  "  durus  pater  infantum ;"  though  I  know 
not  why  the  original  of  that  opinion  should  be  attributed  to 
him,  since  St.  Ambrose  said  the  same  before  him,  as  appears 
in  his  words  before  quoted. 

25.  And  now  that  I  have  enumerated  the  blessings,  which 
are  consequent  to  baptism,  and  have  also  made  apparent, 
that  infants  can  receive  these  blessings,  I  suppose  I  need  not 
use  any  other  persuasions  to  bring  children  to  baptism.  If 
it  be  certain  they  may  receive  these  good  things  by  it,  it  is 
certain  they  are  not  to  be  hindered  of  them,  without  the 
greatest  impiety,  and  sacrilege,  and  uncharitableness  in  the 
world.  Nay,  if  it  be  only  probable  that  they  receive  these 
blessings,  or  if  it  be  but  possible  they  may,  nay,  unless  it  be 
impossible  they  should,  and  so  declared  by  revelation  or  de- 
monstratively certain ;  it  were  intolerable  unkindness  and 
injustice  to  our  pretty  innocents,  to  let  their  crying  be  un- 
pitied,  and  their  natural  misery  eternally  irremediable,  and 
their  sorrows  without  remedy,  and  their  souls  no  more  ca- 
pable of  relief  than  their  bodies  of  physic,  and  their  death 
left  with  the  sting  in,  and  their  souls  without  spirits  to  go  to 
God,  and  no  angel-guardian  to  be  assigned  them  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  they  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  accounts  of  God  and  God's  church.  All  these  are  sad 
stories. 

26.  There  are  in  Scripture  very  many  other  probabilities, 
to  persuade  the  baptism  of  infants ;  but  because  the  places 
admit  of  divers  interpretations,  the  arguments  have  so  many 
diminutions,  and  the  certainty  that  is  in  them,  is  too  fine  for 
easy  understandings,  I  have  chosen  to  build  the  ancient  doc- 
trines upon  such  principles,  which  are  more  easy  and  certain, 

■  Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  de  Abfah.  Patriarc. 
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and  have  not  been  yet  sullied  and  rifled  with  the  contentions 
of  an  adversary.  This  only  I  shall  observe.  That  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  cannot 
be  expounded  to  the  exclusion  of  children,  but  the  same  ex- 
positions will  also  make  baptism  not  necessary  for  men :  for 
iftheybeboth  necessary  ingredients,  water  and  the  Spirit, 
then  let  us  provide  water,  and  God  will  provide  the  Spirit;  if 
we  bring  wood  to  the  sacrifice,  he  will  provide  a  lamb.  And 
if  they  signify  distinctly,  one  is  ordinarily  as  necessary  as  the 
other ;  and  then  infants  must  be  baptized,  or  not  be  saved. 
But  if  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other,  and  by 
"  water  and  the  Spirit"  is  meant  only  the  purification  of  the 
Spirit,  then  where  is  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  men  ?  It 
will  be,  as  the  other  sacrament,  at  most  but  highly  conve- 
nient, not  simply  necessary;  and  all  the  other  places  will 
easily  be  answered,  if  this  be  avoided.  But,  however,  these 
words  being  spoken  in  so  decretory  a  manner,  are  to  be  used 
with  fear  and  reverence ;  and  we  must  be  infallibly  sure,  by 
some  certain  infallible  arguments,  that  infants  ought  not  to 
be  baptized,  or  we  ought  to  fear  concerning  the  effect  of 
these  decretory  words.  I  shall  only  add  two  things,  by  way 
of  corollary  to  this  discourse. 

27.  That  the  church  of  God,  ever  since  her  numbers  were 
full,  hath,  for  very  many  ages,  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
assemblies  of  them,  who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy : 
and  although,  in  the  first  callings  of  the  Gentiles,  the  chiefest 
and  most  frequent  baptisms  were  of  converted  and  repenting 
persons  and  believers;  yet,  from  the  beginning  also,  the 
church  hath  baptized  the  infants  of  Christian  parents ;  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  "  Behold,  I  will  lift  up 
my  hands  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  a  standard  to  the 
people ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders x."  Con- 
cerning which  I  shall  not  only  bring  the  testimonies  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  but  either  a  report  of  an  apostolical  tradition, 
or  some  argument  from  the  fathers,  which  will  make  their 
testimony  more  effectual  in  all,  that  shall  relate*  to  the 
question. 

x  1st.  xlix.  ««. 
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28.  The  author  of  the  book  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
attributed  to  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  takes  notice,  that 
certain  unholy  persons  and  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion 
think  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  that  infants,  who  as  yet  cannot 
understand  the  Divine  mysteries,  should  be  partakers  of  the 
sacraments ;  and  that  professions  and  abrenunciations  should 
be  made  by  others  for  them  and  in  their  names.  He  answers, 
that  "  Holy  men,  governors  of  churches,  have  so  taught, 
having  received  a  tradition  from  their  fathers  and  elders  in 
Christ."  By  which  answer  of  his,  as  it  appears  that  he  him- 
self was  later  than  the  Areopagite ;  so  it  is  so  early  by  him 
affirmed,  that  even  then  there  was  an  ancient  tradition  for 
the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  use  of  godfathers  in  the 
ministry  of  the  sacrament.  Concerning  which,  it  having  been 
so  ancient  a  constitution  of  the  church,  it  were  well  if  men 
would  rather  humbly  and  modestly  observe,  than,  like  scorners, 
deride  it ;  in  which  they  shew  their  own  folly,  as  well  as  im- 
modesty. For  what  indecency  or  incongruity  is  it,  that  our 
parents,  natural  or  spiritual,  should  stipulate  for  us,  when  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  laws  and  transactions  of 
the  world,  an  effect  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  of 
Christian  economy?  For  why  may  not  infants  be  stipulated 
for,  as  well  as  we?  All  were  included  in  the  stipulation 
made  with  Adam ;  he  made  a  losing  bargain  for  himself,  and 
we  smarted  for  his  folly :  and  if  the  faults  of  parents,  and 
kings,  and  relatives,  do  bring  evil  upon  their  children,  and 
subjects,  and  correlatives,  it  is  but  equal,  that  our  children 
may  have  benefit  also  by  our  charity  and  piety.  But  con- 
cerning making  an  agreement  for  them,  we  find  that  God 
was  confident  concerning  Abraham,  that  "  he  would  teach 
his  children :"  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  parents  have  great 
power,  by  strict  education  and  prudent  discipline,  to  efform 
the  minds  of  their  children  to  virtue.  Joshua  did  expressly 
undertake  for  his  household :  "  I  and  my  house  will  serve 
the  Lord."  And  for  children  we  may  better  do  it,  because, 
till  they  are  of  perfect  choice,  no  government  in  the  world  is 
so  great  as  that  of  parents  over  their  children,  in  that  which 
can  concern  the  parts  of  this  question;  for  they  rule  over 
their  understandings,  and  children  know  nothing  but  what 
they  are  told,  and  they  believe  it  infinitely.  And  it  is  a  rare 
art  of  the  Spirit,  to  engage  parents  to  bring  them  up  well, 
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"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;"  and  they  are 
persons  obliged  by  a  superinduced  band ;  they  are  to  give 
them  instructions  and  holy  principles,  as  they  give  them 
meat.  And  it  is  certain,  that  parents  may  better  stipulate 
for  their  children,  than  the  church  can  for  men  and  women : 
for  they  may  be  present  impostors  and  hypocrites,  as  the 
church  story  tells  of  some,  and  consequently  are  vcqaftox- 
rlarcu,  not  really  converted,  and  ineffectively  baptized ;  and, 
the  next  day,  they  may  change  their  resolution,  and  grow 
weary  of  their  vow.  And  that  is  the  most  that  children  can 
do,  when  they  come  to  age :  and  it  is  very  much  in  the 
parents,  whether  the  children  shall  do  any  such  thing  or  no. 


puras  et  insons 


(Ut  me  collaudem,)  si  vivo  et  chains  amicis, 

Causa  fait  Pater  bis 

Ipse  mi  hi  cnstos  incorroptitsimtis  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat.    Qnid  multa?  padicum 
(Qai  primus  virtntis  booos)  servavit  ab  onini 
Nod  sol  dm  facto,  verum  opprobrio  qnoque  turpi : 

ob  hoc  none 

Lans  illi  debetor,  et  &  me  gratia  major*. 

For  education  can  introduce  a  habit  and  a  second  nature, 
against  which  children  cannot  kick,  unless  they  do  some 
violence  to  themselves  and  their  inclinations.  And  although 
it  fails  too  often  whenever  it  fails,  yet  we  pronounce  prudently 
concerning  future  things,  when  we  have  a  less  influence  into 
the  event  than  in  the  present  case,  (and,  therefore,  are  more 
unapt  persons  to  stipulate,)  and  less  reason  in  the  thing  itself, 
(and  therefore  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be  confident.)  Is 
not  the  greatest  prudence  of  generals  instanced  in  their  fore- 
seeing future  events,  and  guessing  at  the  designs  of  their 
enemies  ?  concerning  which  they  have  less  reason  to  be  con- 
fident, than  parents  of  their  children's  belief  of  the  Christian 
creed.  To  which  I  add  this  consideration ;  That  parents  or 
godfathers  may  therefore  safely  and  prudently  promise,  that 
jtheir  children  shall  be  of  the  Christian  faith ;  because  we  not 
only  see  millions  of  men  and  women,  who  not  only  believe 
the  whole  creed  only  upon  the  stock  of  their  education,  but 
there  are  none   that  ever  do  renounce  the  faith  of  their 

*  Horat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  6. 
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country  and  breeding,  unless  they  be  violently  tempted  by 
interest  or  weakness,  antecedent  or  consequent.  He  that 
sees  all  men  almost  to  be  Christians,  because  they  are  bid  to 
be  so,  need  not  question  the  fittingness  of  godfathers  pro- 
mising in  behalf  of  the  children,  for  whom  they  answer. 

29.  And  however  the  matter  be  for  godfathers,  yet  the 
tradition  of  baptizing  infants  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Irenaeus:  "  Omnem  eetatem  sanctificans  per  illam  quae  ad 
ipsam  erat  similitudinem.    Omnes  enim  venit  per  semetipsum 
saivare,  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum, 
infantes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores.     Ideo 
per  omnem  venit  eetatem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sanctifi- 
cans infantes ;  in  parvulis  parvulus  V*  &c.    "  Christ  did  sanc- 
tify every  age  by  his  own  susception  of  it,  and  similitude 
to  it.     For  he  came  to  save  all  men  by  himself;  I  say,  all 
who  by  him  are  born  again  unto  God,  infants,  and  children, 
and  boys,  and  young  men,  and  old  men.     He  was  made  an 
infant  to  infants,  sanctifying  infants  ;  a  little  one  to  the  little 
(Mies,  8tc."   And  Origen  is  express :  "  Ecclesia  traditionem  ab 
apostolis  suscepit  etiam  parvulis  dare  baptismum ;  The  church 
hath  received  a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  to  give  baptism 
to  children."    And  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistle  to  Fidus,  gives 
account  of  this  article :   for  being  questioned  by  some  less 
skilful  persons,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  children 
before  the  eighth  day,  he  gives  account  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion: and  a  whole  council  of  sixty-six  bishops,  upon  very 
good  reason,  decreed,  that  their  baptism  should  at  no  hand 
be  deferred ;  though  whether  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  days,  was 
no  matter,  so  there  be  no  danger  or  present  necessity.    The 
whole  epistle  is  worth  the  reading. 

30.  But  besides  these  authorities  of  such,  who  writ  before 
the  starting  of  the  Pelagian  questions,  it  will  not  be  useless 
to  bring  the  discourses  of  them  and  others,  I  mean  the 
reason  upon  which  the  church  did  it  both  before  and  after. 

31.  Ireneeus's  argument  was  this* :  Christ  took  upon  him 
our  nature,  to  sanctify  and  to  save  it ;  and  passed  through 
the  several  periods  of  it,  even  unto  death,  which  is  the  symbol 

s  Lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Vide  etiam  Constitnt.  Clementis.  0airo'(iTS  fti  up**,  km 
UrffftTt  avrk  iv  weuhU  tutl  fw$tji&  btou.  Lib.  v.  ad  Rom.  c.  6.  Idem  Honu 
14.  in  Luc  am,  et  lib.  8.    Horn.  8.  in  Levitic. 

*  Iraxeui. 
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and  effect  of  old  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  he  did 
sanctify  all  the  periods  of  it:  and  why  should  he  be  an 
infant,'  but  that  infants  should  receive  the  crown  of  their 
age,  the  purification  of  their  stained  nature,  the  sanctification 
of  their  persons,  and  the  saving  of  their  souls  by  their  infant 
Lord  and  elder  Brother? 

32.  "  Omnis  enim  anima  eousque  in  Adam  censetur,  donee 
in  Christo  recenseatur ;  tamdiu  immunda,  quamdiu  recensea- 
turb:"  Every  soul  is  accounted  in  Adam,  till  it  be  new  ac- 
counted in  Christ ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  accounted  in  Adam, 
so  long  it  is  unclean ;  and  we  know,  "  no  unclean  thing  can 
enter  into  heaven :"  and  therefore  our  Lord  hath  denned  it, 
"  Unless  ye  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that  is,  ye  cannot  be  holy.  It 
was  the  argument  of  Tertullianc;  which  the  rather  is  to  be 
received,  because  be  was  one  less  favourable  to  the  custom  of 
the  church,  in  his  time,  of  baptizing  infants,  which  custom  he 
noted  and  acknowledged,  and  hath  also,  in  the  preceding 
discourse,  fairly  proved.  And  indeed,  (that  St.  Cypriand  may 
superadd  his  symbol,)  "  God,  who  is  no  accepter  of  persons, 
will  also  be  no  accepter  of  ages.  For  if  to  the  greatest  de- 
linquents, sinning  long  before  against  God,  remission  of  sins 
be  given,  when  afterwards  they  believe,  and  from  baptism  and 
from  grace  no  man  is  forbidden ;  how  much  more  ought  not 
an  infant  be  forbidden,  who,  being  new  born,  hath  sinned 
nothing,  save  only  that  being  in  the  flesh,  born  of  Adam,  in 
his  first  birth  he  hath  contracted  the  contagion  of  an  old 
death  ?  who  therefore  comes  the  easier  to  obtain  remission  of 
sins,  because  to  him  are  forgiven  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of 
another  man.  None  ought  to  be  driven  from  baptism  and  the 
grace  of  God,  who  is  merciful,  and  gentle,  and  pious  unto  all ; 
and  therefore  much  less  infants,  who  more  deserve  our  aid, 
and  more  need  the  Divine  mercy,  because,  in  the  first  begin- 
ning of  their  birth,  crying  and  weeping,  they  can  do  nothing 
but  call  for  mercy  and  relief."  "  For  this  reason  it  was," 
saith  Origen6,  "  that  they,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  the  Divine 
mysteries  were  committed,  did  baptize  their  infants,  because 
there  was  born  with  them  the  impurities  of  sin,"  which  did 


b  TiTtullian.  c  u\i%  jt.  Auima,  c.  55  et  42. 

d  S.  Chilian,  rp.  at!  Fidum.  •  Ojigen,  lib.  v.  ad  Rom.  c.  6. 
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need  material  ablution,  as  a  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification. 
For  that  it  may  appear,  that  our  sins  have  a  proper  analogy 
to  this  sacrament,  the  body  itself  is  called  "  the  body  of  sin :" 
and  therefore  the  washing  of  the  body  is  not  ineffectual  to- 
wards the  great  work  of  pardon  and  abolition.  Indeed,  after 
this  ablution  there  remains  concupiscence,  or  the  material 
part  of  our  misery  and  sin :  for  Christ,  by  his  death,  only 
took  away  that  which,  when  he  did  die  for  us,  he  bare  in  his 
own  body  upon  the  tree.  Now  Christ  only  bare  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sin,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  die  for  it ;  but  the 
material  part  of  the  sin  Christ  bare  not :  sin  could  not  come 
80  near  him ;  it  might  make  him  sick  and  die,  but  hot  disor- 
dered and  stained.  He  was  pure  from  original  and  actual 
sins;  and  therefore  that  remains  in  the  body,  though  the 
guilt  and  punishment  be  taken  off,  and  changed  into  advan- 
tages and  grace ;  and  the  actual  are  relieved  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace  descending  afterwards  upon  the  church,  and  sent  by 
our  Lord  to  the  same  purpose. 

33.  But  it  is  not  rationally  to  be  anwsered  what  St.  Am- 
brose 8aysf,  "  Quia  omnis  peccato  obnoxia,  ideo  omnia  eetas 
sacramento  idonea :"  for  it  were  strange  that  sin  and  misery 
should  seize  upon  the  innocent  and  most  unconsenting  per- 
sons ;  and  that  they  only  should  be  left  without  a  sacrament, 
and  an  instrument  of  expiation.  And  although  they  cannot 
consent  to  the  present  susception,  yet  neither  do  they  refuse ; 
and  yet  they  consent  as  much  to  the  grace  of  the  sacrament 
as  to  the  prevarication  of  Adam ;  and  because  they  suffer 
under  this,  it  were  but  reason  they  should  be  relieved  by  that. 
And  "  it  were  better,"  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  affirms*,  "  that 
they  should  be  consigned  and  sanctified  without  their  own 
knowledge,  than  to  die  without  their  being  sanctified;"  for 
so  it  happened  to  the  circumcised  babes  of  Israel :  and  if  the 
conspersion  and  washing  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  a 
lamb  did  sacramentally  preserve  all  the  first-born  of  Goshen ; 
it  cannot  be  thought  impossible  or  unreasonable,  that  the 
want  of  understanding  in  children  should  hinder  them  from 
the  blessing  of  a  sacrament,  and  from  being  redeemed  and 

f  S.  Ambros.  de  Abraham.    Patriar.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

•  Greg.  Naz.    K<i7*v*  ykf  oNUffOhr**  iyuvQwu,  h  iwiXfliTy  atrffkytrr*  iuu 
*rfxi9r*,— Orat.  zl.  in  S.  Bapt. 
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washed  with  the  blood  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  "  who  was  slain 
for  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

34.  After  all  this,  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  that  we  say  the 
church  hath  great  power  and  authority  about  the  sacraments ; 
which  is  observable  in  many  instances.  She  appointed  what 
persons  she  pleased,  and  in  equal  power  made  an  unequal 
dispensation  and  ministry.  The  apostles  first  dispensed  all 
things,  and  then  they  left  off  exterior  ministries  to  attend  to 
"  the  word  of  God  and  prayer :"  and  St.  Paul  accounted  it 
no  part  of  his  office  to  baptize,  when  he  had  been  separated 
by  imposition  of  hands  at  Antioch  to  the  work  of  preaching 
and  greater  ministries ;  and  accounted  that  act  of  the  church 
the  act  of  Christ,  saying,  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but 
to  preach  the  Gospel."  They  used  various  forms  in  the  mi- 
nistration of  baptism :  sometimes  baptizing  "  in  the  name  of 
Christ,"  sometimes  expressly  invocating  the  holy  and  ever- 
blessed  Trinity ;  one  while,  "  I  baptize  thee/*  as  in  the  Latin 
church,  but  in  the  Greek,  "  Let  the  servant  of  Christ  be 
baptized."  And,  in  all  ecclesiastical  ministries,  the  church 
invented  the  forms,  and  in  most  things  hath  often  changed 
them,  as  in  absolution,  excommunication.  And  sometimes 
they  baptized  people  under  their  profession  of  repentance, 
and  then  taught  them ;  as  it  happened  to  the  gaoler  and  aH 
his  family ;  in  whose  case  there  was  no  explicit  faith  afore- 
hand  in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  so  far  as  appears ;  and  yet 
he,  and  not  only  he,  but  all  his  house,  were  baptized  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  when  the  earthquake  was  terrible,  and  the 
fear  was  pregnant  upon  them ;  and  this  upon  their  master's 
account,  as  it  is  likely :  but  others  were  baptized  in  the  con- 
ditions of  a  previous  faith,  and  a  new-begun  repentance  h. 
They  baptized  in  rivers  or  in  lavatories,  by  dipping  or  by 
sprinkling  :  for  so  we  find  that  St.  Laurence  did,  as  he  went 
to  martyrdom ;  and  so  the  church  did  sometimes  to  clinics ; 
and  so  it  is  highly  convenient  to  be  done  in  northern  countries ; 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah1,  "  So  shall  he  sprinkle 
many  nations,"  according  as  the  typical  expiations  among 
the  Jews  were  usually  by  sprinkling.  And  it  is  fairly  relative 
to  the  mystery,  to  the  tl  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Christ k," 

k  Nan  Jit.dHfoQMere  desinant,  ted  qnia  desiernnt,  as  Tcrtiil.  phraseth  it. 
>  Isaiah,  lii.  1$.  kl  Peter,  i.  t. 
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and  the  watering  of  the  furrows  of  our  souls  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  to  make  them  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  the  Spirit  and 
unto  holiness1.  The  church  sometimes  dipt  the  catechumen 
three  times,  sometimes  but  oncem.  Some  churches  use  fire 
in  their  baptisms ;  so  do  the  Ethiopians ;  and  the  custom  was 
ancient  in  some  places.  And  so  in  the  other  sacrament: 
sometimes  they  stood,  and  sometimes  kneeled;  and  some- 
times received  it  in  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  in  the  hand ; 
one  while  in  leavened,  another  while  in  unleavened  bread : 
sometimes  the  wine  and  water  were  mingled,  sometimes  they 
were  pure ;  and  they  admitted  some  persons  to  it  sometimes, 
which  at  other  times  they  rejected  :  sometimes  the  consecra- 
tion was  made  by  one  form,  sometimes  by  another :  and,  to 
conclude,  sometimes  it  was  given  to  infants,  sometimes  not. 
And  she  had  power  so  to  do ;  for  in  all  things,  where  there 
was  not  a  commandment  of  Christ,  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  nature  and  in  the  end  of  the  institution,  the  church  had 
power  to  alter  the  particulars  as  was  most  expedient,  or  con- 
ducing to  edification.  And  although  the  after-ages  of  the 
church,  which  refused  to  communicate  infants,  have  found 
some  little  things  against  the  lawfulness,  and  those  ages  that 
used  it,  found  out  some  pretences  for  its  necessity ;  yet  both 
the  one  and  the  other  had  liberty  to  follow  their  own  neces- 
sities, so  in  all  things  they  followed  Christ.  Certainly  there 
is  infinitely  more  reason,  why  infants  may  be  communicated, 
than  why  they  may  not  be  baptized.  And,  that  this  discourse 
may  revert  to  its  first  intention,  although  there  is  no  record 
extant  of  any  church  in  the  world,  which,  from  the  apostles* 
days  inclusively  to  this  very  day,  ever  refused  to  baptize  their 
children ;  yet  if  they  had  upon  any  present  reason,  they  might 
also  change  their  practice,  when  the  reason  should  be  changed : 
and  therefore,  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  it,  yet  the  universal 
practice  of  all  churches,  in  all  ages,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
determine  us,  and  to  legitimate  the  practice,  since  Christ  hath 
not  forbidden  it.  It  is  a  sufficient  confutation  to  disagreeing 
people,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  We  have  no  such 

1  Aqna  refectionis,  et  baptism!  lavacnim,  quo  anima  sterilis  ariditate 
peccati  ad  bouos  fructus  inferendos  divinis  mnneribus  irrigator.  —  Catsiodor. 

m.  xxiii.  ps.  2. 

■  "Enoi  t£  «t*  ran  <r<ftayurAf*h*n  iutTi?ii/uihwro,  dixit  Heracleon  apud 

Clem.  Alex. 
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custom,  nor  the  churches  of  God/'  to  suffer  children  to  be 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  till  they  shall  enter 
into  it  as  Jews  or  Turks  may  enter ;  that  is,  by  choice  and 
disputation.  But  although  this  alone,  to  modest  and  obe- 
dient, that  is,  to  Christian  spirits,  be  sufficient ;  yet  this  is 
more  than  the  question  did  need:  it  can  stand  upon  its 
proper  foundation. 

"  Quicunque  parvulos  recentes  ab  uteris  matrum  baptizan- 
dos  negat,  anathema  esto\  He  that  refuseth  to  baptize  his 
infants,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council." 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  and  eternal  Jesus,  who,  in  thine  own  person,  wert 
pleased  to  sanctify  the  waters  of  baptism,  and,  by  thy 
institution  and  commandment,  didst  make  them  effectual 
to  excellent  purposes  of  grace  and  remedy ;  be  pleased  to 
verify  the  holy  effects  of  baptism  to  me  and  all  thy  ser- 
vants, whose  names  are  dedicated  to  thee  in  an  early  and 
timely  presentation,  and  enable  us  with  thy  grace  to  verify 
all  our  promises,  by  which  we  were  bound  then,  when  thou 
didst  first  make  us  thy  own  portion  and  relatives  in  the 
consummation  of  a  holy  covenant.  O  be  pleased  to  pardon 
all  those  indecencies  and  unhandsome  interruptions  of  that 
state  of  favour,  in  which  thou  didst  plant  us  by  thy  grace, 
and  admit  us  by  the  gates  of  baptism :  and  let  that  Spirit, 
which  moved  upon  those  holy  waters,  never  be  absent  from 
us,  but  call  upon  us,  and  invite  us,  by  a  perpetual  argument 
and  daily  solicitations  and  inducements  to  holiness;  thai 
we  may  never  return  to  the  filthiness  of  sin,  but,  by  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience,  may  please  thee,  and  glorify 
thy  name,  and  do  honour  to  thy  religion  and  institution  in 
this  world,  and  may  receive  the  blessings  and  the  rewards 
of  it  in  the  world  to  come,  being  presented  to  thee  pure 
and  spotless  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  when  thou  shalt  lead 
thy  church  to  a  kingdom  and  endless  glories.     Amen. 

n  Cone.  Milevit.  can.  2. 
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Christ's  Prayer  at  his    Baptism. 
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Christ's  Prayer  at  his  Baptism. 

O  Father,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will,  I  am 
made  a  man  ;  and  from  the  time,  in  which  I  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  unto  this  day,  I  have  finished  those  things,  which 
are  agreeing  to  the  nature  of  man ;   and,  with  due  ob- 

•  Hanc  orationcm  transcripsit  et  transmisit  eruditissimiis  vir,  et  lin- 
goaram  Orieiitaliuiu  apprime  gnarus,  Dud.  Loftns,  J.  U.  D.  et  Juris  Cmlis 
Professor  publicus  in  Academia  Dubliniensi  apud  Hibcrnos,  professor 
lingnanun  Orieotalioni  apod  eosdem. 
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servance,    have  performed  all  thy    commandments*   the 
mysteries  and  types  of  the  law :  and  now  truly  1  am 
baptized ;   and  so  have   I   ordained  baptism,   that  from 
thence,  as  from  the  place  of  spiritual  birth,  the  regene- 
ration of  men  may  be  accomplished :  and  as  John  was  the 
last  of  the  legal  priests,  so  am  I  the  first  of  the  evangelical. 
Thou  therefore,  O  Father,  by  the  mediation  of  my  prayer, 
open  the  heavens,'  and  from  thence  send  thy  Holy  Spirit 
upon  this  womb  of  baptism  ;  that  as  he  did  untie  the  womb 
of  the  virgin,  and  thence  form  me,  so  also  he  would  loose 
this  baptismal  womb,  and  so  sanctify  it  unto  men,  that 
from  thence  new  men  may  be  begotten,  who  may  become 
thy  sons,  and  my  brethren,  and  heirs  of  thy  kingdom. 
And  what  the  priests  under  the  law,  until  John,  could  not 
do,  grant  unto  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament,  (whose 
chief  I  am  in  the  oblation  of  this  prayer,)*  that  whensoever 
they  shall  celebrate  baptism,  or  pour  forth  prayers  unto 
thee,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  with  me  in  open  vision,  so 
also  it  may  be  made  manifest,  that  the  same  Spirit  will 
adjoin  himself  in  their  society  a  more  secret  way,  and  will 
By  them  perform  the  ministries  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
which  I  am  made  a  man;  and  as  the  high  priest,  I  do 
offer  these  prayers  in  thy  sight. 

This  prayer  was  transcribed  out  of  the  Syriac  Catena, 
upon  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is,  by  the 
author  of  that  Catena,  reported  to  have  been  made  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the 
heavens  at  his  baptism  :  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  de- 
scend upon  him,  while  he  was  thus  praying :  and  for  it  he 
cites  the  authority  of  S.  Philoxenus.  I  cannot  but  foresee, 
that  there  is  one  clause  in  it,  which  will  be  used  as  an  ob- 
jection against  the  authority  of  this  prayer ;  viz.  "  as  John 
was  the  last  of  the  legal  priests :"  for  he  was  no  priest  at  all, 
nor  ever  officiated  in  the  temple,  or  at  the  Mosaic  rites. 
But  this  is  nothing :  because,  that  the  Baptist  was  of  the 
family  of  the  priests,  his  father  Zachary  is  a  demonstration ; 
that  he  did  not  officiate,  his  being  employed  in  another 
ministry  is  a  sufficient  answer ;  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
priests  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the 
period  of  the  law,  the  common  term  between  the  law  and  the 
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Gospel :  by  him  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  solemnly,  and 
therefore  in  him  the  law  first  ended.  And  as  he  was  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  so  he  was  the  last  of  the  priests :  hot 
but  that,  after  him,  many  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  some 
did  officiate  in  the  Mosaical  priesthood ;  but  that  his  office 
put  the  first  period  to  the  solemnity  of  Moses's  law;  that  is, 
at  him  the  dispensation  evangelical  did  first  enter. 

That  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  here  called  priests, 
ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice  against  this  prayer  in  the  per- 
suasions of  any  men  ;  because  it  was  usual  with  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  retain  the  words  of  the  Jews,  his  countrymen, 
before  whom  he  spake,  that  they  might  by  words,  to  which 
they  were  used,  be  instructed  in  the  notice  of  persons  and 
things,  offices  and  ministries  evangelical,  which  afterwards 
were  to  be  represented  under  other,  that  is,  under  their 
proper  names. 

And  now  all  that  I  shall  say  of  it  is  this :  1.  That  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  our  blessed  Saviour  prayed,  when  he  was 
baptized,  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him; 
not  only  because  it  was  an  employment  symbolical  to  the 
grace  he  was  to  receive,  but  also  to  become  to  us  a  precedent 
by  what  means  we  are  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
2.  That  it  is  very  likely  our  blessed  Lord  would  consecrate 
the  waters  of  baptism  to  those  mysterious  ends  whither  he 
designed  them,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  chalice  of  the  holy 
supper.  3.  That  it  is  most  likely  the  Easterlings  did  pre- 
serve a  record  of  many  words  and  actions  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
which  are  not  transmitted  to  us.  4.  It  is  certain  that  our 
blessed  Lord  did  do  and  say  many  more  things,  than  are  in 
the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  this  was  one  of  them,  we  have 
the  credit  of  this  ancient  author,  and  the  authority  of  St. 
Philoxenus.  However,  it  is  much  better  to  make  such  good  • 
use  of  it  as  the  matter  and  piety  of  the  prayer  will  minister, 
than  to  quarrel  at  it  by  the  imperfection  of  uncertain  con- 
jectures. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  EXCELLENT  LADY, 


THE 


LADY  MARY, 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


I  am  now  to  present  to  your  Honour  part  of  that 
production,  of  which  your  great  love  to  sanctity 
was  parent ;  and  which  was  partly  designed  to 
satisfy  those  great  appetites  to  virtue,  which  have 
made  you  hugely  apprehensive  and  forward  to 
entertain  any  instrument,  whereby  you  may  grow 
and  increase  in  the  service  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion and  charities  of  holy  people.  Your  Honour 
best  knows,  in  what  soil  the  first  design  of  these 
papers  grew ;  and,  but  that  the  excellent  personage 
who  was  their  first  root,  is  transplanted  for  a  time, 
that  he  might  not  have  his  righteous  soul  vexed 
with  the  impurer  conversation  of  ill-minded  men, 
I  am  confident  you  would  have  received  the  fruits 
of  his  abode  to  more  excellent  purposes.  But  be- 
cause he  was  pleased  to  leave  the  managing  of  this 
to  me,  I  hope  your  Honour  will,  for  his  sake,  enter- 
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tain  what  that  rare  person  "  conceived,"  though  I 
was  left  to  the  pains  and  danger  of  "  bringing 
forth ;"  and  that  it  may  dwell  with  you  for  its  first 
relation,  rather  than  be  rejected  for  its  appendant 
imperfections,  which  it  contracted  not  in  the  foun- 
tain, but  in  the  channels  of  its  progress  and  emana- 
tion. Madam,  I  shall  beg  of  God  that  your  Honour 
may  receive  as  great  increment  of  piety  and  ghostly 
strength  in  the  reading  this  book,  as  I  receive 
honour  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  and  own 
this  as  a  confession  of  your  great  worthiness,  and  a 
testimony  of  the  service,  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
your  Honour,  by, 

MADAM, 
Your  Honour's  most  humble 

And  most  obliged  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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SECTION  X. 


Of  the  first  Manifestation  of  Jesus,  by  the  Testimony  of 

John,  and  a  Miracle. 

1.  After  that  the  Baptist,  by  a  sign  frtrai  heaven,  was 
confirmed  in  spirit  and  understanding,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messias,  he  immediately  published  to  the  Jews  what  God 
had  manifested  to  him ;  and  first  to  the  priests  and  Levites, 
sent  in  legation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  professed  indefi- 
nitely, in  answer  to  their  question,  that  himself  was  "  not 
the  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  that  Prophet,"  whom  they,  by  a 
special  tradition,  did  expect  to  be  revealed,  they  knew  not 
when.  And  concerning  himself  definitely  he  said  nothing, 
but  that  he  was  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord."  He  it  was  who  was 
then  "  amongst  them,"  but  "  not  known,"  a  person  of  great 
dignity,  to  whom  the  Baptist  was  "  not  worthy"  to  do  the 
office  of  the  lowest  ministry,  "  who,  coming  after  John,  was 
preferred  far  before  hima,"  who  was  to  increase6,  and  the 
Baptist  was  to  decrease,  who  did  "  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire c." 

»  John,  i.  15,  20,  il,  C3,  f6,  «7,  30.  b  John,  iii.  30. 

c  Matt.  iii.  11. 
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2.  This  was  the  character  of  his  personal  prerogatives ;. 
but  as  yet  no  demonstration  was  made  of  his  person,  till 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Jesus,  and  then 
whenever  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus,  he  points  him  out  with  his- 
finger,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  this  is  he d."  Then  he  shows  him  to 
Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  with  the  same  designation, 
and  to  another  disciple  with  him,  "  who  both  followed  Jesus, 
and  abode  with  him  all  night • :"  Andrew  brings  his  brother 
Simon  with  him,  and  then  Christ  changes  his  name  from 
Simon  to  Peter,  or  Cephas,  which  signifies  a  stone.  Thei* 
Jesus  himself  finds  out  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  and  bade  him 
follow  him ;  and  Philip  finds  out  Nathanael,  and  calls  him  to 
see.  Thus  persons  bred  in  a  dark  cell,  upon  their  first  ascenl 
to  the  chambers  of  light,  all  run  staring  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  sun,  and  call  the  partners  of  their  darkness  to  communi- 
cate in  their  new  and  stranger  revelation. 

3.  When  Nathanael  was  come  to  Jesus,  Christ  saw  hi» 
heart,  and  gave  him  a  testimony  to  be  truly  honest,,  and  full 
of  holy  simplicity,  "  a  true  Israelite,  without  guile."  And 
Nathanael,  being  overjoyed  that  he  had  found  the  Messias, 
believing  out  of  love,  and  loving  by  reason  of  his  joy,  and  no 
suspicion,  took  that  for  a  proof  and  verification  of  his  person, 
which  was  very  insufficient  to  confirm  a  doubt,  or  ratify  a 
probability :  but  so  we  believe  a  story  which  we  love,  taking 
probabilities  for  demonstrations,  and  casual  accidents  for 
probabilities,  and  any  thing  creates  vehement  presumptions  -r 
in  which  cases  our  guides  are  not  our  knowing  faculties,  but 
our  affections ;  and  if  they  be  holy,  God  guides  them  into  the 
right  persuasions,  as  he  does  little  birds  to  make  rare  nests, 
though  they  understand  not  the  mystery  of  operation,  nor 
the  design  and  purpose  of  the  action. 

4.  But  Jesus  took  his  will  and  forwardness  of  affection* 
in  so  good  part,  that  he  promised  him  greater  things ;  and 
this  gave  occasion  to  the  first  prophecy,  which  was  made  by 
Jesus.  For  "  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said  I  saw 
thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou?  Thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  than  these  :"  and  then  he  prophesied,  that  he 
should  see  "  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 

J  John,  i.  S9,  36.  «  John,  i.  37,  39. 
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and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  But,  being  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  Christ  chose  him  not  at  all  to  the  college  of 
apostles f. 

5.  Much  about  the  same  time,  there  happened  to  be  a 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  in  the  vicinage  of  his  dwelling, 
where  John  the  Evangelist  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bridegroom ;  (but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty :) 
and  thither  Jesus  being,  with  his  mother,  invited,  he  went  to 
do  civility  to  the  persons  espoused,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
holy  rite  of  marriage.  The  persons  then  married  were  but 
of  indifferent  fortunes,  richer  in  love  of  neighbours  than  in 
the  fulness  of  rich  possessions;  they  had  more  company 
than  wine.  For  the  master  of  the  feast,  (whom,  according  to 
the  order  and  piety  of  the  nation,  they  chose  from  the  order 
of  priests,  to  be  president  of  the  feast*,  by  the  reverence  of 
his  person  to  restrain  all  inordination,  by  his  discretion  to 
govern  and  order  the  circumstances,  by  his  religious  know- 
ledge to  direct  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  and  to  retain  all 
the  persons  and  actions  in  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
modesty,)  complained  to  the  bridegroom  that  the  guests 
wanted  wine. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  holy  Virgin-mother  had  notice  of  the 
want,  out  of  charity,  that  uses  to  be  employed  in  supplying 
even  the  minutes  and  smallest  articles  of  necessity,  as  well 
as  the  clamorous  importunity  of  extremities  and  great  indi- 
gences, she  complained  to  her  son  by  an  indefinite  address  ; 
not  desiring  him  to  make  supply,  for  she  knew  not  how  he 
should ;  but  either,  out  of  an  habitual  commiseration,  she 
complained  without  hoping  for  remedy,  or  else  she  looked 
on  him,  who  was  a  fountain  of  holiness  and  of  plenty,  as 
expecting  a  derivation  from  him,  either  of  discourses  or 
miracles.  But  "  Jesus  answered  her,  Woman,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  thee?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  By  this 
answer  intending  no  denial  to  the  purpose  of  his  mother's 


f  8.  Aug.  tra.  xvii.  c.  1.  in  Joao. 

>  Hojusmodi  fnerunt  modesta  ilia  Sertorii  con? ivia  qua;  descriptit  Plu- 
tarchus.  —  Gaudent.  Brixuai.  tra.  9. 

AlMrra  flroXXfrv  ix0*7*  •***  **i  *&>*•»•  ov&i  of*»  ti  nrSv  e&xjSn  Zurt  fbtdufiv  vwo/xl- 

f«K  i${erroc.  —  Plut.  m  Scrtor. 
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intimation,  to  whom  be  always  bore  a  religious  and  pious 
reverence ;  but  to  signify,  that  he  was  not  yet  entered  into 
his  period  and  years  of  miracles ;  and  when  he  did,  it  must 
be  not  for  respect  of  kindred  or  civil  relations,  but  as  it  is  a 
derivation  of  power  from  above,  so  it  must  be  in  pursuit  of 
that  service  and  design,  which  he  had  received  in  charge 
together  with  his  power. 

7.  And  so  his  mother  understood  him,  giving  express 
charge  to  the  ministers,  to  do  whatsoever  he  commanded. 
Jesus,  therefore,  bade  them  "  fill  the  water-pots,"  which  stood 
there  for  the  use  of  frequent  washings,  which  the  Jews  did 
use  in  all  public  meetings,  for  fear  of  touching  pollutions,  or 
contracting  legal  impurities :  which  they  did  with  a  curious- 
ness  next  to  superstition,  washing  the  very  beds  and  tables 
used  at  their  feasts.  The  ministers  "  filled  them  to  the 
brim;"  and,  as  they  were  commanded,  "  drew  out,  and  bare 
unto  the  governor  of  the  feast,"  who  "  knew  not  of  it,"  till 
the  miracle  grew  public,  and  like  light,  showed  itself;  for 
while  they  wondered  at  the  economy  of  that  feast,  in  "  keep- 
ing the  best  wine  till  the  last,"  it  grew  apparent,  that  he  who 
was  the  Lord  of  the  creatures,  who,  in  their  first  seeds,  have 
an  obediential  capacity,  to  receive  the  impresses  of  what 
forms  he  pleases  to  imprint,  could  give  new  natures,  and 
produce  new  qualities  in  that  subject,  in  which  he  chooscfe 
to  glorify  his  Son. 

8.  "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of 
Galilee."  For  all  those  miracles,  which  are  reported  to  be 
done  by  Christ  in  his  infancy,  and  interval  of  his  younger 
years,  are  apocryphal  and  spurious,  feigned  by  trifling  under* 
standings,  (who  think  to  serve  Ood  with  a  well-meant  lie,) 
and  promoted  by  the  credulity  of  such  persons,  in  whose 
hearts,  easiness,  folly,  and  credulity,  are  bound  up,  and  tied 
fast  with  silken  thread,  and  easy  softnesses  of  religious  affec- 
tions, not  made  severe  by  the  rigours  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. This  finSt  miracle  "  manifested  his  glory,  and  his 
disciples  believed  in  him." 
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Ad  SECTION  X. 

Considerations  touching  the  Vocation  of  Jive  Disciples,  and  of 
the  first  Miracle  of  Jesus,  done  at  Cava,  in  Galilee \ 

1.  As  soon  as  ever  John  the  Baptist  was  taught,  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  this  was  Jesus,  he  instantly 
preaches  him  to  all  that  came  near  him.  For  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  his  commission  and  instruction ;  and  now  he  was  a  mi- 
nister evangelical,  and  taught  all  those  that  have  the  honour 
to  be  servants  in  so  sacred  employment,  that  they  must  not 
go  till  they  be  sent,  nor  speak  till  they  be  instructed,  nor  yet 
hold  their  peace  when  their  commission  is  signed  by  the  con- 
signation of  the  Spirit  in  ordinary  ministry.  For  "  all  power 
and  all  wisdom  is  from  above,"  and  in  spiritual  ministrations 
is  a  direct  emanation  from  the  Holy  Spirit :  that  as  no  man  is 
fit  to  speak  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  be  his  person  never  so 
holy,  unless  he  derive  wisdom  in  order  to  such  ministries ;  so, 
be  he  never  so  instructed  by  the  assistance  of  art  or  infused 
knowledge,  yet,  unless  he  also  have  derived  power  as  well  as 
skill,  authority  as  well  as  knowledge,  from  the  same  Spirit, 
he  is  not  enabled  to  minister  in  public  in  ordinary  ministra- 
tions. The  Baptist  was  sent  by  a  prime  designation,  "  to 
prepare  the  way  to  Jesus,"  and  was  instructed  by  the  same 
Spirit,  which  had  sanctified  or  consecrated  him  in  his  mother's 
womb  to  this  holy  purpose. 

2.  When  the  Baptist  had  showed  Jesus  to  Andrew  and 
another  disciple,  they  immediately  followed  him,  with  the 
distances  and'  fears  of  the  first  approach,  and  the  infirmities 
of  new  converts;  but  Jesus  seeing  them  follow  their  first 
light,  invited  them  to  see  the  Sun  :  for  God  loves  to  cherish 
infants  in  grace ;  and  having  sown  the  immortal  seed  in  their 
hearts,  if  it  takes  root  downwards,  and  springs  out  into  the 
Terdure  of  a  leaf,  he  still  waters  it  with  the  gentle  rain  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  graces  and  new  assistances,  till  it  brings  forth 
the  fruits  of  a  holy  conversation.  And  God,  who  knows  that 
infants  have  need  of  pleasant,  and  gentle,  and  frequent  nutri- 
ment, hath  given  to  them  this  comfort,  that  himself  will  take 
care  of  their  iir&t  beginnings,  and  improve  them  to  the  strength 
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of  men,  and  give  them  the  strengths  of  nature,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Spiiit,  which  ennoble  men  to  excellences  and  perfec- 
tions. By  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  they  were  brought  to 
seek  for  Christ :  and.  when  they  did,  Christ  found  them,  and 
brought  them  home,  and  made  them  "  stay  all  night  with  him ;" 
which  was  more  favour  than  they  looked  for.  For  so  God 
usually  dispenses  his  mercies,  that  they  may  run  over  our 
thoughts  and  expectations,  and  they  are  given  in  no  propor- 
tion to  us,  but  according  to  God's  measures ;  he  considering 
not  what  we  are  worthy  of,  but  what  is  fit  for  him  to  give ; 
he  only  requiring  of  us  capacities  to  receive  his  favour,  and 
fair  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  graces. 

3.  When  Andrew  had  found  Jesus,  he  calls  his  brother 
Simon  to  be  partaker  of  his  joys,  which  (as  it  happens  in 
accidents  of  greatest  pleasure)  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  limits  of  the  possessor's  thoughts.  But  this  calling  of 
Peter  was  not  to  a  beholding,  but  to  a  participation  of  his 
felicities  :  for  he  is  strangely  covetous  who  would  enjoy  the 
sun,  or  the  air,  or  the  sea,  alone ;  here  was  treasure  for.him 
and  all  the  world  :  and,  by  lighting  his  brother  Simon's  taper, 
he  made  his  own  light  the  greater  and  more  glorious.  And 
this  is  the  nature  of  grace,  to  be  diffusive  of  its  own  excel- 
lences ;  for  here  no  envy  can  inhabit :  the  proper  and  per- 
sonal ends  of  holy  persons,  in  the  contract  and  transmissions 
of  grace,  are  increased  by  the  participation  and  communion 
of  others.  For  our  prayers  are  more  effectual,  our  aids  in- 
creased, our  encouragement  and  examples  more  prevalent, 
God  more  honoured,  and  the  rewards  of  glory  have  acci- 
dental advantages,  by  the  superadd  ition  of  every  new  saint 
and  beatified  person ;  the  members  of  the  mystical  body, 
when  they  have  received  nutriment  from  God  and  his  holy 
Son,  supplying  to  each  other  the  same  which  themselves 
received,  and  live  on,  in  the  communion  of  saints.  Every 
new  star  gilds  the  firmament,  and  increases  its  first  glories : 
and  those  who  are  instruments  of  the  conversion  of  others, 
shall  not  only  introduce  new  beauties,  but  when  themselves 
"  shine  like  the  stars  in  glory,"  they  shall  have  some  reflec- 
tions from  the  light  of  others,  to  whose  fixing  in  the  orb  of 
heaven  themselves  have  been  instrumental.  And  this  con- 
sideration is  not  only  of  use  in  the  exaltations  of  the  dignity 
apostolical  and  clerical,  but  for  the  enkindling  even  of  private 
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charities;  who  may  do  well  to  promote  others'  interests  of 
piety,  in  which  themselves  also  have  some  concernment. 

4.  These  disciples  asked  of  Christ  where  he  dwelt :  Jesus 
Answered,  "  Come  and  see."    It  was  an  answei*very  expres- 
sive of  our  duty  in  this  instance.    It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
understand  where  Christ  inhabits,  or  where  he  is  to  be  found ; 
for  our  understandings  may  follow  him  afar  off,  and  we  receive 
no  satisfaction  unless  it  be  to  curiosity ;  but  we  must  go  where 
he  is,  eat  of  his  meat,  wash  in  his  lavatory,  rest  on  his  beds, 
and  dwell  with  him :.  for  the  holy  Jesus  hath  no  kind  influence 
upon  those  who  stand  at  distance,  save  only  the  affections  of 
a  loadstone,  apt  to  draw  them  nigher,  that  he  may  transmit 
his  virtues  by  union  and  confederations ;  but  if  they  persist  in 
a  sullen  distance,  they  shall  learn  his  glories,  as  Dives  under- 
stood the  peace  of  Lazarus,  of  which  he  was  never  to  partici- 
pate.    Although  "  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head,"  yet  he  hath  many  houses  where  to  convey  his  graces ; 
he  hath  nothing  to  cover  his  own,  but  he  hath  enough  to 
sanctify  ours:  and  as  he  dwelt  in  such  houses  which  the 
charity  of  good  people  then  afforded  for  his  entertainment ; 
so  now  he  loves  to  abide  in  places,  which  the  religion  of  his 
servants  hath  vowed  to  his  honour,  and  the  advantages  of 
evangelical  ministrations.    Thither  we  must  come  to  him,  or 
anywhere  else  where  we  may  enjoy  him :  he  is  to  be  found  in 
a  church,  in  his  ordinances,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in 
•every  religious  duty,  in  the  heart  of  every  holy  person ;  and 
if  we  go  to  him  by  the  addresses  of  religion  in  holy  places, 
by  the  ministry  of  holy  rites,  by  charity,  by  the  adherences  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  other  combining  graces,  the  graces  of 
union  and  society,  or  prepare  a  lodging  for  him  within  us, 
that  he  may  come  to  us,  then  shall  we  see  such  glories  and 
interior  beauties,  which  none  know,  but*  they  that  dwelt  with 
him.    The  secrets  of  spiritual  benediction  are  understood 
only  by  them,  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  even  by  the 
children  of  his  houses    "  Come  and  see." 

5.  St.  Andrew  was  first  called,  and  that  by  Christ  imme- 
diately ;  his  brother  Simon  next,  and  that  by  Andrew ;  but 
yet  Jesus  changed  Simon's  name,  and  not  the  other's ;  and 
by  this  change  designed  him  to  an  eminency  of  office,  a,t 
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least  in  signification,  principally  above  his  brother,  or  else 
separately  and  distinctly  from  him :  to  show  that  these  graces 
and  favours,  which  do  not  immediately  co-operate  to  eternity, 
but  are  gifts  and  offices,  or  impresses  of  authority,  are  given 
to  men  irregularly,  and  without  any  order  of  predisponent 
causes,  or  probabilities  on  our  part,  but  are  issues  of  absolute 
predestination ;  and  as  they  have  efficacy  from  those  reasons, 
which  God  conceals,  so  they  have  some  purposes  as  concealed 
as  their  causes ;  only  if  God  pleases  to  make  us  vessels  of  fair 
employment  and  of  great  capacity,  we  shall  bear  a  greater 
burden,  and  are  bound  to  glorify  God  with  special  offices. 
But  as  these  exterior  and  ineffective  graces  are  given  upon 
the  same  good  will  of  God,  which  made  this  matter  to  be  a 
human  body,  when,  if  God  had  so  pleased,  it  was  as  capable 
of  being  made  a  fungus  or  a  sponge :  so  they  are  given  to  us 
with  the  same  intentions  as  are  our  souls,  that  we  might 
glorify  God  in  the  distinct  capacity  of  grace,  as  before  of  a 
reasonable  nature.  And,  besides  that  it  teaches  us  to  magnify 
God's  free  mercy,  so  it  removes  every  such  exalted  person 
from  being  an  object  of  envy  to  others,  or  from  pleasing 
himself  in  vainer  opinions :  for  God  hath  made  him  of  such 
an  employment,  as  freely  and  voluntarily  as  he  hath  made 
him  a  man,  and  he  no  more  co-operated  to  this  grace  than  to 
his  own  creation,  and  may  as  well  admire  himself  for  being 
born  in  Italy,  or  from  rich  parents,  or  for  having  two  hands 
or  two  feet,  as  for  having  received  such  a  designation  extra- 
ordinary. But  these  things  are  never  instruments  of  reputa- 
tion among  severe  understandings,  and  never  but  in  the 
sottish  and  unmanly  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar.  Only  this, 
when  God  hath  imprinted  an  authority  upon  a  person,  al- 
though the  man  hath  nothing  to  please  himself  withal  but 
God's  grace,  yet  others  are  to  pay  the  duty,  which  that 
impression  demands;  which  duty,  because  it  rapports  to 
God,  and  touches  not  the  man,  but  as  it  passes  through  him 
to  the  fountain  of  authority  and  grace,  it  extinguishes  all 
pretences  of  opinion  and  pride. 

6.  When  Jesus  espied  Nathanael  (who  also  had  been 
called  by  the  first  disciples)  coming  towards  him,  he  gave 
him  an  excellent  character,  calling  him  "  a  true  Israelite,  in 
whom  was  no  guile,"  and  admitted  him  amongst  the  first 
disciples  of  th#  institution ;  by  this  character  in  one  of  the 
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first  of  his  scholars  hallowing  simplicity  of  spirit,  and  re- 
ceiving it  into  his  discipline,  that  it  might  now  become  a 
virtue  and  duty  evangelical.    For  although  it  concerns  us,  as 
a  Christian  duty,  to  be  prudent,  yet  the  prudence  of  Christi- 
anity is  a  duty  of  spiritual  effect,  and  in  instances  of  religion 
with  no  other  purposes  than  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those, 
that  are  without  and  within ;  that  we  cause  no  disreputation 
to  Christianity;  that  we  do  nothing  that  may  encourage 
enemies  to  the  religion ;  and  that  those  that  are  within  the 
communion  and  obedience  of  the  church,  may  not  suffer  as 
great  inconveniences  by  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  religious 
actions,  as  by  direct  temptations  to  a  sin.    These  are  the 
purposes  of  private  prudence,  to  which,  in  a  greater  measure, 
and  upon  more  variety  of  rules,  the  governors  of  churches  are 
obliged.    But  that  which  Christian  simplicity  prohibits,  is  the 
mixing  arts  and  unhandsome  means  for  the  purchase  of  our 
ends ;  witty  counsels  that  are  underminings  of  our  neighbour, 
destroying  his  just  interest  to  serve  our  own ;  stratagems  to 
deceive,  indefinite  and  insignificant  answers,  with  fraudulent 
design ;  unjust  and  unlawful  concealment  of  our  purposes  - 
fallacious  promises  and  false  pretences ;  flattery,  and  unjust, 
and  unreasonable  praise ;  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  the 
contrary;  pretending  religion  to  secular  designs;  breaking 
faith ;   taking  false   oaths ;  and  such  other  instruments  of 
human  purposes  framed  by  the  devil,  and  sent  into  the  world 
to  be  perfected  by  man.     Christian  simplicity  speaks  nothing 
but  its  thoughts ;  and  when  it  concerns  prudence  that  a 
thought  or  purpose  should  be  concealed,  it  concerns  simpli- 
city that  silence  be  its  cover,  and  not  a  false  vizor ;  it  rather 
suffers  inconvenience  than  a  lie  ;  it  destroys  no  man's  right, 
though  it  be  inconsistent  with  my  advantages ;  it  reproves 
freely,  palliates  no  man's  wickedness;  it  intends  what  it 
ought,  and  does  what  is  bidden;  and  uses  courses  regular 
and  just,  sneaks  not  in  corners,  and  walks  always  in  the  eye 
of  God  and  the  face  of  the  world. 

7.  Jesus  told  Nathanael  that  he  knew  him,  when  he  saw 
him  "  under  the  fig-tree ;"  and  Nathanael  took  that  to  be 
probation  sufficient  that  he  was  the  Messias,  and  believed 
rightly  upon  an  insufficient  motive :  which,  because  Jesus 
did  accept,  it  gives  testimony  to  us,  that  however  faith  be 
produced,  by  means  regular  or  by  argumeifts  incompetent, 
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whether  it  be  proved  or  not  proved,  whether  by  chance  or 
deliberation,  whether  wisely  or  by  occasion,  so  that  faith  be 
produced  by  the  instrument,  and  love  by  faith,  God's  work  is 
done,  and  so  is  ours.  For  if  St.  Paul  rejoiced  that  Christ 
was  preached,  though  by  the  envy  of  peevish  persons ;  cer- 
tainly God  will  not  reject  an  excellent  product,  because  it 
came  from  a  weak  and  sickly  parent:  and  he  that  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  and  rejoices  in  that  good,  having  first 
triumphed  upon  the  evil,  will  certainly  take  delight  in  the 
faith  of  the  most  ignorant  persons,  which  his  own  grace  hath 
produced  out  of  innocent,  though  insufficient,  beginnings. 
It  was  folly  in  Naaman  to  refuse  to  be  cured,  because  he  was 
to  recover  only  by  washing  in  Jordan.  The  more  incompe- 
tent the  means  is,  the  greater  is  the  glory  of  God,  who  hath 
produced  waters  from  a  rock,  and  fire  from  the  collision  of  a 
sponge  and  wool ;  and  it  is  certain,  the  end,  unless  it  be  in 
products  merely  natural,  does  not  take  its  estimate  and  de* 
grees  from  the  external  means.  Grace  does  miracles,  and 
the  productions  of  the  Spirit  in  respect  of  its  instruments 
are  equivocal,  extraordinary,  and  supernatural ;  and  ignorant 
persons  believe  as  strongly,  though  they  know  not  why,  and 
love  God  as  heartily,  as  greater  spirits  and  more  excellent 
understandings :  and  when  God  pleases,  or  if  he  sees  it 
expedient,  he  will  do  to  others  as  to  Nathanael,  give  them 
greater  arguments  and  better  instruments  for  the  confirmation 
and  heightening  of  their  faith,  than  they  had  for  the  first 
production. 

&.  When  Jesus  had  chosen  these  few  disciples  to  be 
witnesses  of  succeeding  accidents,  every  one  of  which  was  to 
be  a  probation  of  his  mission  and  divinity,  he  entered  into 
the  theatre  of  the  world  at  a  marriage  feast,  which  he  now 
first  hallowed  to  a  sacramental  signification,  and  made  to 
become  mysterious  :  he  now  began  to  choose  his  spouse  out 
from  the  communities  of  the  world,  and  did  mean  to  endear 
her  by  unions  ineffable  and  glorious,  and  consign  the  sacra- 
ment by  bis  blood,  which  he  first  gave  in  a  secret  represent- 
ment,  and  afterwards  in  letter  and  apparent  effusion.  And 
although  the  holy  Jesus  did  in  his  own  person  consecrate 
celibate,  and  abstinence,  and  chastity  in  his  mother's:  yet, 
by  his  presence,  he  also  hallowed  marriage,  and  made  it 
honourable,  nottmly  in  civil  account  and  the  rites  of  heraldry, 
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but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  be  having  new  sublimed  it  by  making 
it  a  sacramental  representment  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his 
spouse,  the  church.  And  all  married  persons  should  do  well 
to  remember  what  the  conjugal  society  does  represent,  and 
not  break  the  matrimonial  bond,  which  is  a  mysterious  liga- 
ment of  Christ  and  his  church;  for  whoever  dissolves  the 
sacredness  of  the  mystery,  and  unhailows  the  vow  by  vio- 
lence and  impurity,  he  dissolves  his  relation  to  Christ.  To 
break  faith  with  a  wife  or  husband  is  a  divorce  from  Jesus, 
and  that  is  a  separation  from  all  possibilities  of  felicity.  In 
the  time  of  the  Mosaical  statutes,  to  violate  marriage  was  to 
do  injustice  and  dishonour,  and  a  breach  to  the  sanctions  of 
nature,  or  the  first  constitutions :  but  two  bands  more  are 
added  in  the  Gospel,  to  make  marriage  more  sacred.  For 
now  our  bodies  are  made  "  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
the  rite  of  marriage  is  made  significart  and  sacramental,  and 
every  act  of  adultery  is  profanation  and  irreJigion ;  it  dese- 
crates a  temple,  and  deflowers  a  mystery. 

9.  The  married  pair  were  holy,  but  poor,  and  they 
wanted  wine;  and  the  blessed  Virgin-mother,  pitying  the 
affront  of  the  young  man,  complained  to  Jesus  of  the  want ; 
and  Jesus  gave*her  an  answer,  which  promised  no  satisfaction 
to  her  purposes.  For  now  that  Jesus  had  lived  thirty  years, 
and  done  in  person  nothing  answerable  to  his  glorious  birth, 
and  the  miraculous  accidents  of  his  person,  she  longed  till  the 
time  came,  in  which  he  was  to  manifest  himself  by  actions  as 
miraculous  as  the  star  of  his  birth :  she  knew,  by  the  reject- 
ing of  his  trade,  and  his  going  abroad,  and  probably  by  his 
own  discourse  to  her,  that  the  time  was  near ;  and  the 
forwardness  of  her  love  and  holy  desires  possibly  might  go 
some  minutes  before  his  own  precise  limit.  However,  Jesus 
answered  to  this  purpose,  to  show,  that  the  work  he  was  to 
do,  was  done  not  to  satisfy  her  importunity,  which  is  not 
occasion  enough  for  a  miracle,  but  to  prosecute  the  great 
work  of  Divine  designation.  For,  in  works  spiritual  and 
religious,  all  exterior  relation  ceases.  The  world's  order,  and 
the  manner  of  our  nature,  and  the  infiimities  of.  our  person, 
have  produced  societies,  and  they  have  been  the  parents  of 
relation ;.  and  God  hath  tied  them  fast  by  the  knots  of  duty, 
and  made  the  duty  the  occasion  and  opportunities  of  reward : 
but  in  actions  spiritual,  in  which  we  relate  to  God,  our 
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relations  are  founded  upon  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  we  must 
do  our  duties  upon  considerations  separate  and  spiritual,  but 
never  suffer  temporal  relations  to  impede  our  religious  duties. 
Christian  charity  is  a  higher  thing  than  to  be  confined  within 
the  terms  of  dependence  and  correlation b,  and  those  endear- 
ments, which  leagues,  or  nature,  or  society,  have  made,  pass 
into  spiritual,  and,  like  stars  in  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
appear  not,  when  the  heights  of  the  Spirit  are  in  place. 
Where  duty  hath  prepared  special  instances,  there  we  must, 
for  religion's  sake,  promote  them ;  but,  even  to  our  parents 
or  our  children,  the  charities  of  religion  ought  to  be  greater 
than  the  affections  of  society :  and  though  we  are  bound,  in 
all  offices  exterior,  to  prefer  our  relatives  before  others,  be- 
cause that  is  made  a  duty;  yet  to  purposes  spiritual,  all 
persons  eminently  holy  put  on  the  efficacy  of  the  same  rela- 
tions, and  pass  a  duty  upon  us  of  religious  affections. 

10.  At  the  command  of  Jesus  the  water-pots  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  water  was,  by  his  Divine  power,  turned 
into  wine ;  where  the  different  economy  of  Ood  and  the 
world  is  highly  observable.  "  Every  man  sets  forth  good  wine 
at  first,  and  then  the  worse :"  but  God  not  only  turns  the 
water  into  wine,  but  into  such  wine,  that  tife  last  draught  is 
most  pleasant.  The  world  presents  us  with  fair  language, 
promising  hopes,  convenient  fortunes,  pompous  honours,  and 
these  are  the  outsides  of  the  bole ;  but  when  it  is  swallowed, 
these  dissolve  in  the  instant,  and  there  remains  bitterness, 
and  the  malignity  of  coloquinteda.  Every  sin  smiles  in  the 
first  address,  and  carries  light  in  the  face,  and  honey  in  the 
lip;  but  "  when  we  have  well  drunk,  then  comes  that  which 
is  worse,"  a  whip  with  six  strings,  fears  and  terrors  of  con- 
science, and  shame  and  displeasure,  and  a  caitive  disposition, 
and  diffidence  in  the  day  of  death.  But  when,  after  the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Christians,  we  fill  our  water- 
pots  with  water,  watering  our  couch  with  our  tears,  and 
moistening  our  cheeks  with  the  perpetual  distillations  of 
repentance ;  then  Christ  turns  our  water  into  wine ;  first 
penitents,  and  then  communicants;  first  waters  of  sorrow, 
and  then  the  wine  of  the  chalice ;  first  the  justifications  of 
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correction,  and  then  the  sanctifications  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  effects  of  the  Divine  power,  joy,  and  peace,  and  serenity, 
hopes  full  of  confidence,  and  confidence  without  shame,  and 
boldness  without  presumption :  for  "  Jesus  keeps  the  best 
wine  till  the  last ;"  not  only  because  of  the  direct  reservations 
of  the  highest  joys  till  the  nearer  approaches  of  glory,  but 
also  because  our  relishes  are  higher  after  a  long  fruition  than 
at  the  first  essays ;  such  being  the  nature  of  grace,  that  it 
increases  in  relish  as  it  does  in  fruition,  every  part  of  grace 
being  new  duty  and  nfcw  reward. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  and  ever-blessed  Jesu,  who  didst  choose  disciples 
to  be  witnesses  of  thy  life  and  miracles,  so  adopting  man 
into  a  participation  of  thy  great  employment  of  bringing 
us  to  heaven  by  the  means  of  a  holy  doctrine ;  be  pleased 
to  give  me  thy  grace,  that  I  may  love  and  revere  their 
persons,  whom  thou  hast  set  over  me,  and  follow  their 
faith,  and  imitate  their  lives,  while  they  imitate  thee ;  and 
that  I  also,  in  my  capacity  and  proportion,  may  do  some 
of  the  meanetpoffices  of  spiritual  building,  by  prayers,  and 
by  holy  discourses,  and  fraternal  correption,  and  friendly 
exhortations,  doing  advantages  to  such  souls,  with  whom 
I  shall  converse.  And  since  thou  wert  pleased  to  enter 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world  with  the  commencement  of 
mercy  and  a  miracle,  be  pleased  to  visit  my  soul  with  thy 
miraculous  grace,  turn  my  water  into  wine,  my  natural 
desires  into  supernatural  perfections,  and  let  my  sorrows 
be  turned  into  joys,  my  sins  into  virtuous  habits,  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  into  communications  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  that  since  thou  "  keepest  the  best  unto  the  last/' 
I  may,  by  thy  assistance,  grow  from  grace  to  grace,  till 
thy  gifts  be  turned  to  reward,  and  thy  graces  to  parti- 
cipation of  thy  glory,  O  eternal  and  ever -blessed  Jesu. 
Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  VII. 

Of  Faith. 

1.  Nathanael's  faith  was  produced  by  an  argument  not 
demonstrative,  not  certainly  concluding;  Christ  knew  him 
when  he  saw  him  first,  and  he  believed  him  to  be  the  Messias : 
his  faith  was  excellent,  whatever  the  argument  was.  And  I 
believe  a  God,  because  the  sun  is  a  glorious  body ;  or  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  plants,  or  the  fabric  and  rare  contex- 
ture of  a  man's  eye  :  I  may  as  fully  assent  to  the  conclusion, 
as  if  my  belief  dwelt  upon  the  demonstrations  made  by  the 
prince  of  philosophers  in  the  eighth  of  his  physics  and  twelfth 
of  his  metaphysics.  This  I  premise  as  an  inlet  into  the 
consideration  concerning  the  faith  of  ignorant  persons.  For 
if  we  consider,  upon  what  easy  terms  most  of  us  now  are 
Christians,  we  may  possibly  suspect,  that  either  faith  hath 
but  little  excellence  in  it,  or  we  but  little  faith,  or  that  we  are 
mistaken  generally  in  its  definition.  For  we  are  born  of 
Christian  parents,  made  Christians  at  ten  days  old,  interro- 
gated concerning  the  articles  of  our  faith  bv  way  of  antici- 
pation, even  then  when  we  understand  nOT  the  difference 
between  the  sun  and  a  tallow-candle :  from  thence  we  are 
taught  to  say  our  catechism,  as  we  are  taught  to  speak, 
when  we  have  no  reason  to  judge,  no  discourse  to  discern, 
no  arguments  to  contest  against  a  proposition,  in  case  we  be 
catechized  into  false  doctrine ;  and  all  that  is  put  to  us  we 
believe  infinitely,  and  without  choice,  as  children  use  not  to 
choose  their  language.  And  as  our  children  are  made 
Christians,  just  so  are  thousand  others  made  Mahometans, 
with  the  same  necessity,  the  same  facility.  So  that,  thus 
far,  there  is  little  thanks  due  to  us  for  believing  the  Christian 
creed  ;  it  was  indifferent  to  us  at  first,  and  at  last  our  edu- 
cation had  so  possessed  us,  and  our  interest,  and  our  no 
temptation  to  the  contrary,  that  as  we  were  disposed  into 
this  condition  by  Providence,  so  we  remain  in  it  without 
praise  or  exce!,ence.  For  as  our  beginnings  are  inevitable, 
so  our  progress  is  imperfect  and  insufficient ;  and  what  we 
began  by  education,  we  retain  only  by  custom :  and  if  we  be 
instructed  in  some  slighter  arguments  to  maintain  the  sect 
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or  faction  of  oar  country-religion,  as  it  disturbs  the  unity  of 
Christendom ;  yet,  if  we  examine  and  consider  the  account, 
upon  what  slight  arguments  we  have  taken  up  Christianity 
itself,  (as,  that  it  is  the  religion  of  our  country,  or  that  our 
fathers  before  us  were  of  the  same  faith,  or  because  the 
priest  bids  us,  and  he  is  a  good  man,  or  for  something  else, 
but  we  know  not  what,)  we  must  needs  conclude  it  the  good 
providence  of  God,  not  our  choice,  that  made  us  Christians. 

2.  But  if  the  question  be,  Whether  such  a  faith  be  in 
itself  good  and  acceptable,  that  relies  upon  insufficient  and 
unconvincing  grounds?  I  suppose  this  case  of  Nathanael 
will  determine  us:  and  when  we  consider  that  faith  is  an 
infused  grace,  if  God  pleases  to  behold  his  own  glory  in  our 
weakness  of  understanding,  it  is  but  the  same  thing  he  does 
in  the  instances  of  his  other  graces.  For  as  God  enkindles 
charity  upon  variety  of  means  and  instruments,  by  a  thought, 
by  a  chance,,  by  a  text  of  Sciipture,  by  a  natural  tenderness, 
by  the  sight  of  a  dying  or  a  tormented  beast :  so  also  he  may 
produce  faith  by  arguments  of  a  differing  quality,  and  by 
issues  of  his  providence,  he  may  engage  us  in  such  con- 
ditions, in  which,  as  our  understanding  is  not  great  enough 
to  choose  the  best,  so  neither  is  it  furnished  with  powers  to 
reject  any  propomon :  and  to  believe  well  is  an  effect  of  a 
singular  predestination,  and  is  a  gift  in  order  to  a  grace,, 
as  that  grace  is  in  order  to  salvation.  But  the  insufficiency 
ef  an  argument,  or  disability  to  prove  our  religion,  is  so  far 
from  disabling  the  goodness  of  an  ignorant  man's  faith,  that 
as  it  may  be  as  strong  as  the  faith  of  the  greatest  scholar,  so* 
it  hath  full  as  much  excellence,  not  of  nature,  but  in  order  to- 
Divine  acceptance.  For  as  he  who  believes  upon  the  only 
stock  of  education,  made  no  election  of  his  faith ;  so  he  who- 
believes  what  is  demonstrably  proved,  is  forced  by  the  de- 
monstration to  his  choice.  Neither  of  them  did  choose,  and 
both  of  them  may  equally  love  the  article. 

3.  So  that  since  a  small  argument  in  a  weak  understand- 
ing, does  the  same  work  that  a  strong  argument  in  a  more 
sober  and  learned,  that  is,  it  convinces  and  makes  faith,  and 
yet  neither  of  them  is  matter  of  choice  -f  if  the  thing  believed 
be  good,  and  matter  of  duty  or  necessity,  the  faith  is  not 
rejected  by  God  upon  the  weakness  of  the  first,  nor  accepted 
upon  the  strength  of  the  latter  principles^  when  we  are 
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once  in,  it  will  not  be  inquired  by  what  entrance  we  passed 
thither ;  whether  God  leads  us  or  drives  us  in,  whether  we 
come  by  discourse  or  by  inspiration,  by  the  guide  of  an 
angel  or  the  conduct  of  Moses,  whether  we  be  born  or  made 
Christians,  it  is  indifferent,  so  we  be  there,  where  we  should 
be ;  for  this  is  but  the  gate  of  duty,  and  the  entrance  to 
felicity.  For  thus  far  faith  is  but  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  is  a  natural  faculty,  serving  indeed  as  an  instru- 
ment to  godliness,  but  of  itself  no  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  just 
like  fire  producing  its  act  inevitably,  and  burning  as  long  as 
it  can,  without  power  to  interrupt  or  suspend  its  action  ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  more  pleasing  to  God  for  understand- 
ing rightly,  than  the  fire  is  for  burning  clearly :  which  puts 
.  us  evidently  upon  this  consideration,  that  Christian  faith, 
that  glorious  duty,  which  gives  to  Christians  a  great  degree 
of  approximation  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  a  great 
proportion  of  that  ingredient,  which  makes  actions  good  or 
bad,  that  is,  of  choice  and  effect. 

4.  For  the  faith  of  a  Christian  hath  more  in  it  of  the  will 
than  of  the  understanding.  Faith  is  that  great  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, which  separates  and  gives  formality  to  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  "  law  of  faitfi."  The  faith  of  a 
Christian  is  his  religion,  that  is,  it  is  that  whole  conformity 
to  the  institution  or  discipline  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  believers  of  false  religions.  And  to 
be  one  of  the  faithful  signifies  the  same  with  being  a  disciple ; 
and  that  contains  obedience  as  well  as  believing.  For  to  the 
same  sense  are  all  those  appellatives  in  Scripture,  "  the 
faithful,  brethren,  believers,  the  saints,  disciples,"  all  repre- 
senting the  duty  of  a  Christian.  A  believer  and  a  saint,  or  a 
holy  person,  is  the  same  thing;  brethren  signifies  charity, 
and  believers  faith  in  the  intellectual  sense :  the  faithful  and 
disciples  signify  both ;  for  besides  the  consent  to  the  pro- 
position, the  first  of  them  is  also  used  for  perseverance  and 
sanctity,  and  the  greatest  of  charity  mixed  vith  a  confident 
faith  up  to  the  height  of  martyrdom.  "  Be  faithful  unto  the 
death,  (said  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown 
of  life  \"  And  when  the  apostles,  by  way  of  abbreviation, 
express  all  the  body  of  Christian  religion,  they  call  it  "  faith 
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working  by  love  b  ;"  which  also  St.  Paul,  in  a  parallel  place, 
calls  a  "  new  creature c  ;"  it  is  "  a  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God  d  :"  that  is  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  into  whose 
definition'  charity  is  ingredient,  whose  sense  is  the  same  with 
keeping  of  God's  commandments ;  so  that  if  we  define  faith, 
we  must  first  distinguish  it.  The  faith  of  a  natural  person, 
or  the  faith  of  devils,  is  a  mere  believing  a  certain  number  of 
propositions  upon  conviction  of  the  understanding :  but  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  the  faith  that  justifies  and  saves  him,  is 
"  faith  working  by  charity,"  or  "  faith  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  Gode."  They  are  distinct  faiths,  in  order  to  dif- 
ferent ends,  and  therefore  of  different  constitution ;  and  the 
instrument  of  distinction  is  charity  or  obedience. 

5.  And  this  great  truth  is  clear  in  the  perpetual  testimony 
of  holy  Scripture.  For  Abraham  is  called  the  "  father  of  the 
faithful ;"  and  yet  our  blessed  Saviour  told  the  Jews,  that  if 
they  had  been  "  the  sons  of  Abraham,  they  would  have  done 
the  works  of  Abraham f ;"  and  therefore  good  works  are,  by 
the  apostle,  called  the  "  footsteps  of  the  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham*."  For  faith,  in  every  of  its  stages,  at  its  first  be- 
ginning, at  its  increment,  at  its  greatest  perfection,  is  a  duty 
made  up  of  the  concurrence  of  the  will  and  the  understanding, 
when  it  pretends  to  the  Divine  acceptance ;  faith  and  repent- 
ance begin  the  Christian  course.  "  Repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel,"  was  the  sum  of  the  apostle's  sermons;  and  all  the 
way  after  it  is,  "  faith  working  by  love."  Repentance  puts  the 
first  spirit  and  life  into  faith,  and  charity  preserves  it,  and  gives 
it  nourishment  and  increase ;  itself  also  growing  by  a  mutual 
supply  of  spirits  and  nutriment  from  faith.  Whoever  does 
heartily  believe  a  resurrection  and  life  eternal,  upon  certain 
conditions,  will  certainly  endeavour  to  acquire  the  promises, 
by  the  purchase  of  obedience  and  observation  of  the  con-* 
ditions.  For  it  is  not  in  the  nature  or  power  of  man  directly 
to  despise  and  reject  so  infinite  a  good  :  so  that  faith  supplies 
charity  with  argument  and  maintenance,  and  charity  supplied 
faith  with  life  and  motion;  faith  makes  charity  reasonable, 
and  charity  makes  faith  living  and  effectual.  And,  therefore, 
the  old  Greeks  called  faith  and  charity  a  miraculous  chariot 
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or  yoke6,  tkey  bear  the  burden  of  the  Lord  with  an  equal 
confederation:  these  are  like  Hippocrates'  twins,  they  live 
and  die  together.  Indeed  faith  is  the  first-born  of  the  twins; 
but  they  must  come  both  at  a  birth,  or  else  they  die,  being 
strangled  at  the  gates  of  the  womb.  But  if  charity,  like 
Jacob,  lays  hold  upon  his  elder  brother's  heel,  it  makes  * 
timely  and  a  prosperous  birth,  and  gives  certain  title  to  the 
eternal  promises.  For  let  us  give  the  right  of  primogeniture 
to  faith,  yet  the  blessing,  yea,  and  the  inheritance  too,  will  at 
last  fall  to  charity.  Not  that  faith  is  disinherited,  but  that 
charity  only  enters  into  the  possession.  The  nature  of  faith 
passes  into  the  excellence  of  charity  before  they  can  be  re- 
warded ;  and  that  both  may  have  their  estimate,  that  which 
justifies  and  saves  us,  keeps  the  name  of  faith,  but  doth  not 
do  the  deed  till  it  hath  the  nature  of  charity.  For  to  think 
well,  or  to  have  a  good  opinion,  or  an  excellent  or  a  fortunate 
understanding,  entitles  us  not  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
consequent  inheritance ' ;  but  to  choose  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  relinquish  the  paths  of  darkness,  this  is  the  way 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
proper  work  of  faith, 

6.  And  if  we  consider  upon  what  stock  faith  itself  is 
instrumental  and  operative  of  salvation,  we  shall  find  it  is, 
in  itself,  acceptable,  because  it  is  a  duty,  and  commanded ; 
and  therefore  it  is  an  act  of  obedience,  a  work  of  the  Gospel, 
a  submitting  the  understanding,  a  denying  the  affections, 
a  laying  aside  all  interests,  and  a  bringing  our  thoughts 
under  the  obedience  of  Christ.  This  the  apostle  calls  "  the 
obedience  of  faith k."  And  it  is  of  the  same  condition  and 
constitution  with  other  graces,  all  which  equally  relate  to 
Christ,  and  are  as  firm  instruments  of  union,  and  are  washed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  are  sanctified  by  his  death,  and 
apprehend  him  in  their  capacity  and  degrees,  some  higher, 
and  some  not  so  high:  but  hope  and  charity  apprehend 
Christ  in  a  measure  and  proportion  greater  than  faith,  when 
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it  distinguishes  from  them.  So  that  if  faith  does  the  work 
of  justification,  as  it  is  a  mere  relation  to  Christ,  then  so  also 
does  hope  and  charity;  or  if  these  are  duties  and  good 
works,  so  also  is  faith :  and  they  all  being  alike  commanded 
in  order  to  the  same  end,  and  encouraged  by  the  same  re- 
ward, are  also  accepted  upon  the  same  stock,  which  is,  that 
they  are  acts  of  obedience  and  relation  too;  they  obey 
Christ,  and  lay  hold  upon  Christ's  merits,  and  are  but  several 
instances  of  the  great  duty  of  a  Christian,  but  the  actions  of 
several  faculties  of  the  new  creature.  But  because  faith  is 
the  beginning  of  grace,  and  hath  influence  and  causality  in 
the  production  of  the  other,  therefore  all  the  other,  as  they 
are  united  in  duty,  are  also  united  in  their  title  and  appel- 
lative ;  they  are  all  called  by  the  name  of  faith,  because  they 
are  parts  of  faith,  as  faith  is  taken  in  the  larger  sense :  and 
when  it  is  taken  in  the  strictest  and  distinguishing  sense, 
they  are  effects  and  proper  products  by  way  of  natural  ema- 
nation. 

7.  That  a  good  life  is  the  genuine  and  true-born  issue  of 
faith,  no  man  questions,  that  knows  himself  the  disciple  of 
the  holy  Jesus ;  but  that  obedience  is  the  same  thing  with 
faith ',  and  that  all  Christian  graces  are  parts  of  its  bulk  and 
constitution,  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
grammar  of  Scripture,  making  faith  and  obedience  to  be 
terms  coincident  and  expressive  of  each  other.  For  faith  is 
not  a  single  star,  but  a  constellation,  a  chain  of  graces,  called 
by  St.  Paul  "  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation  to  every 
believer  m ;"  that  is,  faith  is  all  that  great  instrument,  by  which 
God  intends  to  bring  us  to  heaven  :  and  he  gives  this  reason, 
"  In  the  Gospel  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith ;"  for  "  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith."  Which  discourse  makes  faith  to  be  a  course  of 
sanctity  and  holy  habits,  a  continuation  of  a  Christian's  duty, 
such  a  duty  as  not  only  gives  the  first  breath,  but  by  which  a 
man  lives  the  life  of  grace.  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ;" 
that  is,  such  a  faith  as  grows  from  step  to  step,  till  the  whole 
righteousness  of  God  be  fulfilled  in  it.   "  From  faith  to  faith/' 

1  Fides  (anctore  Cicerone)  est  firma  opinio,  et  est  fida  mandatoram 
«xecutio.  Dicta  est  aatem  fides  (ut  ait  idem  Cicero  de  Officiit)  a*  fio> 
quod  id /m  debeat,  qnod  dictum  et  promissum  est. 
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(saith  the  apostle ;)  which  St.  Austin  expounds,  from  faith 
believing,  to  faith  obeying n ;  from  imperfect  faith,  to  faith 
made  perfect  by  the  animation  of  charity ;  that  "  he  who  is 
justified,  may  be  justified  still."  For  as  there  are  several 
degrees  and  parts  of  justification,  so  there  are  several  degrees 
of  faith  answerable  to  it ;  that  in  all  senses  it  may  be  true, 
that  "  by  faith  we  are  justified,  and  by  faith  we  live,  and  by 
faith  we  are  saved."  For  if  we  proceed  "  from  faith  to  faith/' 
from  believing  to  obeying,  from  faith  in  the  understanding  to 
faith  in  the  will,  from  faith  barely  assenting  to  the  revelations 
of  God,  to  faith  obeying  the  commandments  of  God,  from  the 
body  of  faith  to  the  soul  of  faith,  that  is,  to  faith  formed  and 
made  alive  by  charity ;  then  we  shall  proceed  from  justifi- 
cation to  justification,  that  is,  from  remission  of  sins  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  and  at  last  to  an  actual  possession  of 
those  glories,  to  which  we  were  here  consigned  by  the  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  And  in  this  sense  the  holy  Jesus  is  called  by  the 
apostle  "  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ° :"  he  is  the 
principle,  and  he  is  the  promoter;  he  begins  our  faith  in 
revelations,  and  perfects  it  in  commandments  ;  he  leads  us  by 
the  assent  of  our  understanding,  and  finishes  the  work  of  his 
grace  by  a  holy  life :  which  St.  Paul  there  expresses  by  its 
several  constituent  parts ;  as  "  laying  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  that  so  easily  besets  us,  and  running  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  resisting  unto  blood,  striving 
against  sin  p ;"  for,  in  these  things,  Jesus  is  therefore  made  our 
example,  because  he  is  "  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;" 
without  these  faith  is  imperfect.  But  the  thing  is  something 
plainer  yet,  for  St.  James  says,  that  faith  lives  not  but  by 
charity  * ;  and  the  life  or  essence  of  a  thing  is  certainly  the 
better  part  of  its  constitution,  as  the  soul  is  to  a  man.  And 
if  we  mark  the  manner  of  his  probation,  it  will  come  home  to 
the  main  point.  For  he  proves,  that  "  Abraham's  faith  was 
therefore  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  because  he  was 
justified  by  works ;  was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works,  when  he  offered  up  his  son  ?    And  the  Scripture  was 
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fulfilled,  saying,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.  For  faith  wrought  with,  his  works, 
and  made  his  faith  perfect."  It  was  a  dead  and  an  imperfect 
faith,  unless  obedience  gave  it  being,  and  all  its  integral  or 
essential  parts.  So  that  faith  and  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Christian,  are  but  one  duty,  as  the  understanding  and  the 
will  are  but  one  reasonable  soul ;  only  they  produce  several 
actions  in  order  to  one  another,  which  are  but  "  divers 
operations,  and  the  same  spirit." 

9.  Thus  St.  Paul,  describing  the  faith  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  calls  it  that  whereby  they  "  turned  from  idols,"  and 
whereby  they  "  served  the  living  God r ;"  and  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs  "  believed  the  world  s  creation,  received  the 
promises,  did  miracles,  wrought  righteousness  •,"  and  did  and 
suffered  so  many  things  as  make  up  the  integrity  of  a  holy 
life.  And  therefore,  disobedience  and  unrighteousness  is 
called  "  want  of  faith l ;"  and  heresy,  which  is  opposed  to 
faith,  is  "  a  work  of  the  flesh  °,"  because  faith  itself  is  a  work 
of  righteousness.  And,  that  I  may  enumerate  no  more  par- 
ticulars, the  thing  is  so  known,  that  the  word  antfotia*, 
which,  in  propriety  of  language,  signifies  mispersuasion  or 
infidelity,  is  rendered  disobedience ;  and  the  "  not  providing 
for  our  families"  is  an  act  of  infidelity,  by  the  same  reason 
and  analogy  that  obedience,  or  charity,  and  a  holy  life,  are 
the  duties  of  a  Christian,  of  a  justifying  faith.  And  although, 
in  the  natural  or  philosophical  sense,  faith  and  charity  are 
distinct  habits  ;  yet,  in  the  sense  of  a  Christian,  and  the  sig- 
nification of  duty,. they  are  the  same;  for  we  cannot  believe 
aright,  as  believing  is  in  the  commandment,  unless  we  live 
aright;  for  our  faith  is  put  upon  the  account  just  as  it  is 
made  precious  by  charity;  according  to  that  rare  saying 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  recorded  by  the  supposed  S{.  Denis, 
"  Charity  is  the  greatest  and  the  least  theology  * :"  all  our 
faith,  that  is,  all  our  religion,  is  completed  in  the  duties  of 
universal  charity ;  as  our  charity  or  our  manner  of  living  is, 
so  is  our  faith.     If  our  life  be  unholy,  it  may  be  the  faith 
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of  devils,  but  not  the  faith  of  Christians.    For  this  is  the 
difference. 

10.  The  faith  of  the  devils  hath  more  of  the  understand- 
ing in  it,  the  faith  of  Christians  more  of  the  will :  the  devils 
in  their  faith  have  better  discourse,  the  Christians  better  affec- 
tions :  they,  in  their  faith,  have  better  arguments,  we  more 
charity.  So  that  charity  or  a  good  life  is  so  necessary  an  in- 
gredient into  the  definition  of  a  Christian's  faith,  that  we  have 
nothing  else  to  distinguish  it  from  the  faith  of  devils ;  and 
we  need  no  trial  of  our  faith,  but  the  examination  of  our 
lives.  If  you  "  keep  the  commandments  of  God,"  then  have 
you  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  they  are  immediate,  in  St.  John's 
expression*:  but  if  you  be  importune  and  ungodly,  you  are 
in  St.  Paul's  list*,  amongst  them  that  have  no  faith.  Every 
vice,  that  rules  amongst  us,  and  sullies  the  fair  beauty  of  our 
souls,  is  a  conviction  of  infidelity. 

11.  For  it  was  the  faith  of  Moses  that  made  him  despise 
the  riches  of  Egypt;  the  faith  of  Joshua,  that  made  him 
valiant ;  the  faith  of  Joseph,  that  made  him  chaste ;  Abra- 
ham's faith  made  him  obedient ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  faith 
made  her  penitent ;  and  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  made  him  travel 
so  far,  and  suffer  so  much,  till  he  became  a  prodigy,  both  of 
zeal  and  patience.  Faith  is  a  catholicon,  and  cures  all  the 
distemperatures  of  the  soul ;  it "  overcomes  the  world  \"  saith 
St.  John;  it  "  works  righteousness0,"  saith  St.  Paul;  it 
"  purifies  the  heart*,"  saith  St.  Peter ;  "  it  works  miracles/' 
saith  our  blessed  Saviour;  miracles  in  grace  always,  as  it  did 
miracles  in  nature  at  its  first  publication  :  and  whatsoever  is 
good,  if  it  be  a  grace,  it  is  an  act  of  faith ;  if  it  be  a  reward, 
it  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  So  that  as  all  the  actions  of  man  are 
but  the  productions  of  the  soul,  so  are  all  the  actions  of  the 
new  man  the  effects  of  faith.  For  faith  is  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  good  life  is  the  life  of  faith. 

12.  Upon  the  grounds  of  this  discourse,  we  may  under- 
stand the  sense  of  that  question  of  our  blessed  Saviour: 
"  When  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
earth*?"  Truly,  just  so  much  as  he  finds  charity  and  holy 
living,  and  no  more.    For  then  only  we  can  be  confident,  that 

*  Apoc.  xiv.  12.  a  2  Thess.  iii.  a.  b  1  Joho,  v.  4. 

«  Heb.  xi.  33.  d  AcU,  xv.  9.    '  *  Luke,  xviii.  8. 
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faith  is  not "  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men,"  when  we 
feel  the  heats  of  the  primitive  charity  return,  and  the  calen- 
tures of  the  first  old  devotion  are  renewed ;  when  it  shall  be 
accounted  honourable  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  a  shame 
to  commit  a  sin.  Then,  and  then  only,  our  churches  shall  be 
assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
Christian  countries.  But  so  long  as  it  is  notorious,  that  we 
have  made  the  Christian  religion  another  thing  than  what 
the  holy  Jesus  designed  it  to  be ;  when  it  does  not  make  us 
live  good  lives,  but  itself  is  made  a  pretence  to  all  manner  of 
impiety,  a  stratagem  to  serve  ends,  the  ends  of  covetousness, 
of  ambition,  and  revenge ;  when  the  Christian  charity  ends 
in  killing  one  another  for  conscience  sake,  so  that  faith  is 
made  to  cut  the  throat  of  charity,  and  our  faith  kills  more 
than  our  charity  preserves ;  when  the  humility  of  a  Christian 
hath  indeed  a  name  amongst  us,  but  it  is  like  a  mute  person, 
talked  of  only;  while  ambition  and  rebellion,  pride  and  scorn, 
self-seeking  and  proud  undertakings,  transact  most  of  the 
great  affairs  of  Christendom ;  when  the  custody  of  our  senses 
is  to  no  other  purposes,  but  that  no  opportunity  of  pleasing 
them  pass  away ;  when  our  oaths  are  like  the  fringes  of  our 
discourses,  going  round  about  them,  as  if  they  were  orna- 
ments and  trimmings;  when  our  blasphemies,  profanation, 
sacrilege,  and  irreligion,  are  become  scandalous  to  the  very 
Turks  and  Jews ;  while  our  lusts  are  always  habitual,  some- 
times unnatural;  will  any  wise  man  think  that  we  believe 
those  doctrines f  of  humility  and  obedience,  of  chastity  and 
charity,  of  temperance  and  justice,  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  made  sacred  by  his  sermon  and  example ;  or,  indeed, 
any  thing  he  either  said  or  did,  promised  or  threatened?  For 
is  it  possible,  a  man  with  his  wits  about  him,  and  believing 
that  he  should  certainly  be  damned,  (that  is,  be  eternally  tor- 
mented, in  body  and  soul,  with  torments  greater  than  can  be 
in  this  world ;)  if  he  be  a  swearer,  or  liar,  or  drunkard,  or 
cheats  his  neighbour ;  that  this  man  should  dare  to  do  these 
things,  to  which  the  temptations  are  so  small,  in  which  the 
delight  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  satisfaction  so  none 
at  all? 


1  To  Anirriv  raXf  i\to\*7{  in.  tov  wft  tin  i*vx6{OTiv  h**>t\u*§eu  T«f  imXth 
ykrrm+S*  ChryM.  ml  Dtmetr. 
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13.  We  see,  by  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  that 
the  belief  of  an  honest  man,  in  a  matter  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, makes  us  do  actions  of  such  danger  and  difficulty,  that 
half  so  much  industry  and  sufferance  would  ascertain  us  into 
a  possession  of  all  the  promises  evangelical-  Now,  let  any 
man  be  asked,  whether  he  had  rather  be  rich  or  be  saved?  he 
will  tell  you,  without  all  doubt,  heaven  is  the  better  option  by 
infinite  degrees  :  for  it  cannot  be  that  riches,  or  revenge,  or 
lust,  should  be  directly  preferred ;  that  is,  be  thought  more 
eligible  than  the  glories  of  immortality.  That,  therefore,  men 
neglect  so  great  salvation,  and  so  greedily  run  after  the 
satisfaction  of  their  baser  appetites,  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  want  of  faith  ;  they  do  not  heartily  believe  that 
heaven  is  worth  so  much ;  there  is  upon  them  a  stupidity  of 
spirit,  and  their  faith  is  dull,  and  its  actions  suspended  most 
commonly,  and  often  interrupted,  and  it  never  enters  into  the 
will :  so  that  the  propositions  are  considered  nakedly  and 
precisely  in  themselves,  but  not  as  referring  to  us  or  our  inte- 
rests; there  is  nothing  of  faith  in  it,  but  so  much  as  is  the 
first  and  direct  act  of  understanding ;  there  is  no  considers 
tion  or  reflection  upon  the  act,  or  upon  the  person,  or  upon 
the  subject.  So  that,  even  as  it  is  seated  in  the  under- 
standing, our  faith  is  commonly  lame,  mutilous,  and  imper- 
fect ;  and  therefore  much  more  is  it  culpable,  because  it  is 
destitute  of  all  co-operation  of  the  rational  appetite. 

14.  But  let  us  consider  the  power  and  efficacy  of  worldly 
belief.  If  a  man  believes,  that  there  is  gold  to  be  had  in 
Peru  for  fetching,  or  pearls  and  rich  jewels  in  India  for  the 
exchange  of  trifles,  he  instantly,  if  he  be  in  capacity,  leaves 
the -*wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  pretty  delights  of  children, 
and  his  own  security,  and  ventures  into  the  dangers  of  Waters 
and  unknown  seas,  and  freezings  and  calentures,  thirst  and 
hunger,  pirates  and  shipwrecks ;  and  hath  within  him  a  prin- 
ciple strong  enough  to  answer  all  objections,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  riches  are  desirable,  and  by  such  means  likely  to 
be  had.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  comparing  the  Gospel  to  "  a 
merchantman,  that  found  a  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  "  sold 
all  to  buy  it/'  hath  brought  this  instance  home  to  the  present 
discourse.  For  if  we  did  as  verily  believe,  that  in  heaven 
those  great  felicities,  which  transcend  all  our  apprehensions, 
are  certainly  to  be  obtained  by  leaving  our  vices  and  lower; 
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desires,  what  can  hinder  us  but  we  should  at  least  do  as 
much  for  obtaining  those  great  felicities  as  for  the  lesser,  if 
the  belief  were  equal  ?  For  if  any  man  thinks  he  may  have 
them  without  holiness,  and  justice,  and  charity,  then  he  wants 
faith ;  for  he  believes  not  the  saying  of  St.  Paul :  "  Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  see  God  *."  If  a  man  believes  learning  to  be  the  only 
or  chiefest  ornament  and  beauty  of  souls,  that  which  will 
ennoble  him  to  a  fair  employment  in  his  own  time,  and  an 
honourable  memory  to  succeeding  ages ;  this  if  he  believes 
heartily,  it  hath  power  to  make  him  endure  catarrhs,  gouts, 
hypochondriacal  passions,  to  read  till  his  eyes  almost  fix  in 
their  orbs,  to-  despise  the  pleasures  of  idleness,  or  tedious 
sports,  and  to  undervalue  whatsoever  does  not  co-operate  to 
the  end  of  his  faith,  the  desire  of  learning.  Why  is  the 
Italian  so  abstemious  in  his  drinkings,  or  the  Helvetian  so 
valiant  in  his  fight,  or  so  true  to  the  prince  that  employs  him, 
but  that  they  believe  it  to  be  noble  so  to  be  ?  If  they  be- 
lieved the  same,  and  had  the  same  honourable  thoughts  of 
other  virtues,  they  also  would  be  as  national  as  these.  For 
faith  will  do  its  proper  work.  And  when  the  understanding 
is  peremptorily  and  fully  determined  upon  the  persuasion  of 
a  proposition,  if  the  will  should  then  dissent,  and  choose  the 
contrary,  it  were  unnatural  and  monstrous,  and  possibly  no 
man  ever  does  so :  for  that  men  do  things  without  reason, 
and  against  their  conscience,  is,  because  they  have  put  out 
their  light,  and  discourse  their  wills  into  the  election  of  a 
sensible  good,  and  want  faith  to  believe  truly  all  ci  rums  tan  ces, 
which  are  necessary  by  way  of  predisposition,  for  choice  of 
the  intellectual.   . 

15.  But  when  men's  faith  is  confident,  their  resolution 
and  actions  are  in  proportion :  for  thus  the  faith  of  Mahome- 
tans makes  them  to  abstain  from  wine  for  ever ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  had  the  Christian  faith,  we  should  much  rather 
abstain  from  drunkenness  for  ever ;  it  being  an  express  rule 
apostolical,  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess h." 
The  faith  of  the  Circumcellians  made  them  to  run  greedily  to 
violent  and  horrid  deaths,  as  willingly  as  to  a  crown;  for 
they  thought  it  was  the  king's  highway  to  martyrdom.     And 

i  Heb.  xii.  14.  -  h  Epbcs.  v.  18. 
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there  was  never  any  man  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  of  an 
imperious  bold  faith,  but  he  was  also  willing  to  die  for  it : 
and  therefore,  also,  by  as  much  reason  to  live  in  it,  and  to  be 
a  strict  observer  of  its  prescriptions.  And  the  stories  of  the 
strict  sanctity,  and  prodigious  sufferings,  and  severe  disci- 
plines, and  expensive  religion,  and  compliant  and  laborious 
charity,  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  abundant  argument  to 
convince  us,  that  the  faith  of  Christians  is  infinitely  more 
fruitful  and  productive  of  its  univocal  and  proper  issues,  than 
the  faith  of  heretics,  or  the  false  religions  of  misbelievers,  or 
the  persuasions  of  secular  persons,  or  the  spirit  of  antichrist. 
And  therefore,  when  we  see  men  serving  their  prince  with 
such  difficult  and  ambitious  services,  because  they  believe 
him  able  to  reward  them,  though  of  his  will  they  are  not  so 
certain,  and  yet  so  supinely  negligent  and  incurious  of  their 
services  to  God,  of  whose  power  and  will  to  reward  us  in- 
finitely, there  is  certainty  absolute  and  irrespective  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain probation  that  we  believe  it  not :  for  if  we  believe  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  heaven,  and  that  every  single  man's  portion 
of  heaven  is  far  better  than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  it  is 
morally  impossible  we  should  prefer  so  little  before  so  great 
profit. 

16.  I  instance  but  once  more.  The  faith  of  Abraham 
was  instanced  in  the  matter  of  confidence  or  trust  in  the 
Divine  promises  ;  and,  he  being  "  the  father  of  the  faithful/' 
we  must  imitate  his  faith  by  a  clear  dereliction  of  ourselves 
and  our  own  interests,  and  an  entire  confident  relying  upon 
the  Divine  goodness,  in  all  cases  of  our  needs  or  danger. 
Now,  this  also  is  a  trial  of  the  verity  of  our  faith,  the  excel- 
lence of  our  condition,  and  what  title  we  have  to  the  glorious 
names  of  Christians,  and  faithful,  and  believers.  If  our 
fathers,  when  we  were  in  pupilage  and  minority,  or  a  true 
and  an  able  friend,  when  we  were  in  need,  had  made  promises 
to  supply  our  necessities ;  our  confidence  was  so  great,  that 
our  care  determined.  It  were  also  well  that  we  were  as  con- 
fident of  God,  and  as  secure  of  the  event,  when  we  had  dis- 
posed ourselves  to  reception  of  the  blessing,  as  we  were  of 
our  friend  or  parents.  We  all  profess  that  God  is  almighty, 
that  all  his  promises  are  certain,  and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  a 
pinch,  we  find  that  man  to  be  more  confident,  that  hath  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  bis  purse,  than  he  that  reads  God's  pro- 
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thises  orer  ten  thousand  times1.  "  Men  of  a  common  spirit," 
gaith  St.  Chrysostom,  "  of  an  ordinary  sanctity,  will  not  steal, 
or  kill,  or  lie,  or  commit  adultery ;  but  it  requires  a  rare  faith, 
and  a  sublimity  of  pious  affections,  to  believe  that  God  will 
work  a  deliverance,  which  to  me  seems  impossible."  And 
indeed  St.  Chrysostom  hit  upon  the  right.  He  had  need  be 
a  good  man,  and  love  God  well,  that  puts  his  trust  in  him. 
For  those  we  love,  we  are  most  apt  to  trust k  ;  and  although 
trust  and  confidence  is  sometimes  founded  upon  experience, 
yet  it  is  also  begotten  and  increased  by  love,  as  often  as  by 
reason  and  discourse.  And  to  this  purpose  it  was  excellently 
said  by  St.  Basil,  "  That  the  knowledge  which  one  man 
tearneth  of  another,  is  made  perfect  by  continual  use  and 
exercise;  but  that  which,  through  the  grace  of  God,  is 
engrafted  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  made  absolute  by  justice, 
gentleness,  and  charity ."  So  that  if  you  are  willing,  even  in 
death,  to  confess  not  only  the  articles,  but  in  affliction  and 
death  to  trust  the  promises ;  if,  in  the  lowest  nakedness  of 
poverty,  you  can  cherish  yourselves  with  the  expectation  of 
God's  promises  and  dispensation,  being  as  confident  of  food 
and  raiment,  and  deliverance  or  support,  when  all  is  in  God's 
hand,  as  you  are  when  it  is  in  your  own ;  if  you  can  be  cheer- 
ful in  a  storm,  smile  when  the  world  frowns,  be  content  in  the 
midst  of  spiritual  desertions  and  anguish  of  spirit,  expecting 
all  should  work  together  for  the  best,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise ;  if  you  can  strengthen  yourselves  in  God  when  you  are 
weakest,  believe  when  you  see  no  hope,  and  entertain  no 
jealousies  or  suspicions  of  God,  though  you  see  nothing  to 
make  you  confident;  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  faith, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  its  other  parts,  is  able  to  save 
your  souls.  For  in  this  precise  duty  of  trusting  God,  there 
are  the  rays  of  hope,  and  great  proportions  of  charity  and 
resignation. 

17.  The  sum  is  that  pious  and  most  Christian  sentence  of 

1  Clare  cognosceres  ooo  adeo  esse  facile  Deo  soli,  re  alia  non  assampta, 
credere,  propter  earn,  quae  in  nobis  est,  cum  mortali  compage  cognationem. 

Ab  hit  aotera  pargari  omnibus uni  antem  Deo  confidere,  inagni  et  cce- 

lestis  animi  est  opus,  et  ejus  qui  nnllis  amplius  capiatnr  earum  quas  vidcnous 
reriim  illeccbris.  —  Phil.  Jwknts,  libr.  Qum  Rtrum  Die.  Harts. 
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the  author  of  the  Ordinary  Gloss.  "  To  believe  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  is,  by  believing  to  love  him,  to  adhere  to  him,  to 
be  united  to  him  by  charity  and  obedience,  and  to  be  incor- 
porated into  Christ's  mystical  body,  in  the  communion  of 
saints1/'  I  conclude  this  with  a  collation  of  certain  excellent 
words  of  St.  Paul,  highly  to  the  present  purpose :  "  Examine 
yourselves,  brethren,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your 
own  selves01."  Well,  but  how?  "  Know  ye  not  your  own 
selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  repro- 
bates ?"  There  is  the  touchstone  of  faith.  If  Jesus  Christ 
dwells  in  us,  then  we  are  true  believers ;  if  he  does  not,  we 
are  reprobates,  we  have  no  faith.  But  how  shall  we  know, 
whether  Christ  be  in  us  or  no  ?  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  too : 
u  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead,  by  reason  of  sin ;  but 
the  spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness n."  That  is  the 
Christians  mark,  and  the  characteristic  of  a  true  believer; 
a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  living  unto  righteousness ;  a  morti- 
fied body,  and  a  quickened  spirit.  This  is  plain  enough; 
and  by  this  we  see  what  we  must  trust  to.  A  man  of  a 
wicked  life  does  in  vain  hope  to  be  saved  by  his  faith ;  for 
indeed  his  faith  is  but  equivocal  and  dead,  which,  as  to  his 
purpose,  is  just  none  at  all;  and  therefore  let  him  no  more 
deceive  himself.  For,  that  I  may  still  use  the  words  of  St' 
Paul,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that' 
thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in 
God,  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works0."  For  such, 
and  such  only,  in  the  great  scrutiny  for  faith  in  the  day  of 
doom,  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  bosom  of  faithful 
Abraham. 

THE  PRAYER. 
I. 

4 

O  eternal  God,  fountain  of  all  truth  and  holiness,  in  whom  to 
believe  is  life  eternal ;  let  thy  grace  descend  with  a  mighty 
power  into  my  soul,  beating  down  every  strong  hold  and 
vainer  imagination,  and  bringing  every  proud  thought,  and 


1  Credere  in  Deam  est  credendo  anrnre,  credendo  diligere,  credendo  in 
earn  ire,  et  membra  ejus  incorporari. — Gfoft.  Ori.  in  Rom.  4. 

»  t  Cor.  xiii.  5.  ■  Rom.  viii.  10.  *  Titos,  iii.  8. 
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my  confident  and  ignorant  understanding,  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  Jesus.  Take  from  me  all  disobedience  and  refractori- 
ness of  spirit,  all  ambition,  and  private  and  baser  interests ; 
remove  from  me  all  prejudice  and  weakness  of  persuasion, 
that  I  may  wholly  resign  my  understanding  to  the  persua- 
sions of  Christianity,  acknowledging  thee  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  truth,  and  thy  word  the  measure  of  knowledge, 
and  thy  laws  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  thy  promises  the 
satisfaction  of  my  hopes,  and  an  union  with  thee  to  be  the 
consummation  of  charity,  in  the  fruition  of  glory.     Amen. 

II. 

Holy  Jesus,  make  me  to  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  Lord 
and  Master,  and  myself  a  servant  and  disciple  of  thy  holy 
discipline  and  institution;  let  me  love  to  sit  at  thy  feet, 
and  suck  in  with  my  ears  and  heart  the  sweetness  of  thy 
holy  sermons.  Let  my  soul  be  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  with  a  peaceable  and  docile  dispo- 
sition. Give  me  great  boldness  in  the  public  confession  of 
thy  name,  and  the  truth  of  thy  Gospel,  in  despite  of  all 
hostilities  and  temptations.  And  grant  I  may  always  re- 
member, that  thy  name  is  called  upon  me,  and  I  may  so 
behave  myself,  that  I  neither  give  scandal  to  others,  nor 
cause  disreputation  to  the  honour  of  religion ;  but  that  thou 
mayest  be  glorified  in  me,  and  I  by  thy  mercies,  after  a 
strict  observance  of  all  the  holy  laws  of  Christianity. 
Amen. 

III. 

.0  holy  and  ever-blessed  Spirit,  let  thy  gracious  influences  be 
the  perpetual  guide  of  my  rational  faculties :  inspire  me 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge,  spiritual  understanding,  and  a 
holy  faith ;  and  sanctify  my  faith,  that  it  may  arise  up  to 
the  confidence  of  hope,  and  the  adherences  of  charity,  and 
be  fruitful  in  a  holy  conversation.  Mortify  in  me  all 
peevishness  and  pride  of  spirit,  all  heretical  dispositions, 
and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine ;  that  when 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  "  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,"  shall  come  to  make  scrutiny,  and  an  inquest  for 
faith,  I  may  receive  the  promises  laid  up  for  them  that 
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believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  wait  for  his  coming  in  holi- 
ness and  purity :  to  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  thee,  O 
blessed  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  eternal  adoration  paid, 
with  all  sanctity,  and  joy,  and  eucharist,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 


SECTION  XL 

Of  Chris? $  going  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  the  first  time 
after  his  Manifestation,  and  what  followed,  till  the  Expiration 
of  the  Office  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  Immediately  after  this  miracle,  Jesus  abode  a  few 
days  in  Capernaum,  but  because  of  the  approach  of  the  gfeat 
feast  of  passover,  he  ascended  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  first 
public  act  of  record  that  he  did,  was  an  act  of  holy  zeal  and 
religion  in  behalf  of  the  honour  of  the  temple.  For  divers 
merchants  and  exchangers  of  money  made  the  temple  to  be 
the  market  and  the  bank,  and  brought  beasts  thither  to  be 
sold  for  sacrifice,  against  the  great  paschal  solemnity.  At 
the  sight  of  which,  Jesus,  being  moved  with  zeal  and  indig- 
nation, "  made  a  whip  of  cords,  and  drave  the  beasts  out  of 
the  temple,  overthrew  the  accounting  tables,  and  commanded 
them  that  sold  the  doves,  to  take  them  from  thence.'1  For 
his  anger  was  holy,  and  he  would  mingle  no  injury  with  it ; 
and  therefore  the  doves,  which,  if  let  loose,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  owners,  he  caused  to  be  fairly  removed ;  and 
published  the  religion  of  holy  places,  establishing  their  Bar 
credness  for  ever,  by  his  first  Gospel-sermon  that  he  made  at 
Jerusalem.  "  Take  these  things  hence :  make  not  my  Father's 
house  a  house  of  merchandise ;  for  it  shall  be  called  a  house 
of  prayer  to  all  nations."  And  being  required  to  give  a  sign 
of  his  vocation,  (for  this,  being  an  action  like  the  religion  of 
the  zealots  among  the  Jews,  if  it  was  not  attested  by  some- 
thing extraordinary,  might  be  abused  into  an  excess  of 
liberty,)  he  only  foretold  the  resurrection  of  his  body  after 
three  days'  death,  but  he  expressed  it  in  the  metaphor  of  the 
temple:  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  build  it  again  in 
three  days.    He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body;"  and  they 
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understood  him  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was  never 
rightly  construed,  till  it  was  accomplished. 

2.  At  this  public  convention  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Jesus 
did  many  miracles,  published  himself  to  be  the  Messias,  and 
persuaded  many  disciples,  amongst  whom  was  Nicodemus,  a 
doctor  of  the  law,  and  a  ruler  of  the  nation :  "  he  came  by 
night  to  Jesus/'  and  affirmed  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the 
miracles  which  he  had  seen ;  for  "  no  man  could  do  those 
miracles,  except  God  be  with  him/'  When  Jesus  perceived 
his  understanding  to  be  so  far  disposed,  he  began  to  instruct 
him  in  the  great  secret  and  mysteriousness  of  regeneration, 
telling  him  "  that  every  production  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
condition  with  its  parent ;  from  flesh  comes  flesh  and  corrup- 
tion, from  the  Spirit  comes  spirit,  and  life,  and  immortality ; 
and  nothing  from  a  principle  of  nature  could  arrive  to  a 
supernatural  end  ;  and  therefore  the  only  door  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  water,  by  the  manuduction  of  the 
Spirit;  and  by  this  regeneration  we  are  put  into  a  new  capa- 
city, of  living  a  spiritual  life,  in  order  to  a  spiritual  and  super- 
natural end." 

3.  This  was  strange  philosophy  to  Nicodemus ;  but  Jesus 
bade  him  not  to  wonder :  for  this  is  not  a  work  of  humanity, 
bat  a  fruit  of  God's  Spirit,  and  an  issue  of  predestination. 
For  '  the  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth/  and  is,  as  the  wind, 
certain  and  notorious  in  the  effects,  but  secret  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  manner  of  production.  And,  therefore,  this 
doctrine  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  proportions  to  natural 
principles,  or  experiments  of  sense,  but  to  the  secrets  of  a  new 
metaphysic,  and  abstracted,  separate  speculations.  Then 
Christ  proceeds  in  his  sermon,  telling  him  there  are  yet  higher 
tilings  for  him  to  apprehend  and  believe ;  for  this,  in  respect 
of  some  other  mysteriousness  of  his  Gospel,  was  but  as  earth, 
in  comparison  of  heaven.  Then  he  tells  of  his  own  descent 
from  heaven,  foretells  his  death  and  ascension,  and  the  bless* 
ing  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to  work  for  mankind ;  he 
preaches  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  mission  of  the  Son, 
the  rewards  of  faith,  and  the  glories  of  eternity ;  he  upbraids 
the  unbelieving  and  impenitent,  and  declares  the  differences 
of  a  holy  and  a  corrupt  conscience,  the  shame  and  fears  of 
the  one,  the  confidence  and  serenity  of  the  other."  And  this 
is  the  sum  of  his  sermon  to  Nicodemus,  which  was  the  fullest 
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of  mystery  and  speculation,  and  abstracted  senses,  of  any  that 
he  ever  made,  except  that  which  he  made  immediately  before 
his  passion ;  all  his  other  sermons  being  more  practical. 

4.  From  Jerusalem,  Jesus  goeth  into  the  country  of  Judaea, 
attended  by  divers  disciples,  whose  understandings  were 
brought  into  subjection  and  obedience  to  Christ,  upon  confi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  his  miracles.  There  his  disciples  did 
receive  all  comers,  and  baptized  them,  as  John  at  the  same 
time  did;  and  by  that  ceremony  admitted  them  to  the  disci- 
pline and  institution,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  doctors 
and  great  prophets  among  the  Jews,  whose  baptizing  their 
scholars  was  the  ceremony  of  their  admission.  As  soon  as 
John  heard  it,  he  acquitted  himself  in  public,  by  renewing  his 
former  testimony  concerning  Jesus ;  affirming  him  "  to  be  the 
Messias,  and  now  the  time  was  come  that  Christ  must  in- 
crease, and  the  Baptist  suffer  diminution;  for  Christ  came 
from  above,  was  above  all,  and  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  was, 
that  which  be  had  heard  and  seen  from  the  Father,  whom  God 
sent  to  that  purpose,  to  whom  God  had  set  his  seal,  that  he 
was  true,  who  spake  the  words,  of  God,  whom  the  Father 
loved,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  into 
whose  hands  God  had  delivered  all  things ;  this  was  he, 
whose  testimony  the  world  received  not."  And  that  they 
might  know,  not  only  what  person  they  slighted,  but  how 
great  salvation  also  they  neglected,  he  sums  up  all  his  ser- 
mons, and  finishes  his  mission  with  this  saying :  "  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  on  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him*/' 

5.  For  now  that  the  Baptist  had  fulfilled  his  office  of 
bearing  witness  unto  Jesus,  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  his 
writ  of  ease,  and  bring  him  to  his  reward  upon  this  occasion, 
John,  who  had  so  learned  to  despise  the  world,  and  all  its 
exterior  vanities  and  impertinent  relations,  did  his  duty  justly, 
and  so  without  respect  of  persons,  that  as  he  reproved  the 
people  for  their  prevarications,  so  he  spared  not  Herod,  for 
his ;  but  abstaining  from  all  expresses  of  the  spirit  of  scon) 
and  asperity,  mingling  no  discontents,  interests,  nor  mutinous, 
intimations  with  his  sermons,  he  told  Herod,  "  it  was  not 

*  John,  iii.  36* 
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lawful  for  him  to  have  his  brother's  wife  K"  For  which  sermon 
he  felt  the  furies  and  malice  of  a  woman's  spleen,  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  about  a  year  after  was  sacrificed  to  the 
.acorn  and  pride  of  a  lustful  woman,  and  her  immodest  daugh- 
ter; being,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing, beheaded  by  Herod's  command,  who  would  not  xetract 
his  promise,  because  of  his  honour,  and  a  rash  vow  he  made 
in  the  gaiety  of  his  lust,  and  complacencies  of  his  riotous 
dancings.  His  head  was  brought  up  in  a  dish,  and  made  a 
festival-present  to  the  young  girl,  who  gave  it  to  her  mother: 
a  cruelty  that  was  not  known  among  the  barbarisms  of  the 
worst  of  people,  to  mingle  banquetings  with  blood  and  sights 
of  death ;  an  insolence  and  inhumanity,  for  which  the  Roman 
orators  accused  Q.  Flaminius  of  treason,  because,  to  satisfy 
die  wanton  cruelty  of  Placentia,  he  caused  a  condemned 
slave  to  be  killed  at  supper ;  and  which  had  no  precedent  but 
in  the  furies  of  Marius,  who  caused  the  head  of  the  consul 
Antonius  to  be  brought  up  to  him  in  his  feasts,  which  he 
handled  with  much  pleasure  and  insolence c. 

6.  But  God's  judgments,  which  sleep  not  longd,  found 
out  Herod,  and  marked  him  for  a  curse.  For  the  wife  of 
Herod,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  being  repudiated  by  paction  with  Herodias,  provoked 
her  father  to  commence  a  war  with  Herod;  who  prevailed 
against  Herod  in  a  great  battle,  defeating  his  whole  army, 
and  forcing  him  to  an  inglorious  flight :  which  the  Jews  gene- 
rally expounded  to  be  a  judgment  on  him,  for  the  unworthy 

'*  Mototanistee,  et  com  bin  Tertul.  acta.  Marcion.  lib.  it.  c.  54,  aiont  Philip- 
fnra  defnnctvm  filiate,  et  inde  probare  tatagont  aecnndas  nuptias  illicitae 
ate.  Sed  hoc  tam  aperta  fraode,  at  agcna  adv.  Catholicos  Tertullianus 
abstineat  abs  tam  iniqua  recitatione.  Marcioni  aotcm  Evangelium  neganti 
Iftoc  obtrodere  in  facili  erat. 
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and  barbarous  execution  and  murder  of  John  the  Baptist; 
God,  in  his  wisdom  and  severity,  making  one  sin  to  be  the 
punishment  of  another,  and  neither  of  them  both  to  pass 
without  the  signature  of  a  curse.  And  Nicephorus  reports, 
that  the  dancing  daughter  of  Herodias,  passing  over  a  frozen 
lake,  the  ice  brake,  and  she  fell  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  and 
her  head  was  parted  from  her  body,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fragments,  shaken  by  the  water  and  its  own  fall,  and  so 
perished ;  God  having  fitted  a  judgment  to  the  analogy  and 
representment  of  her  sin.  Herodias  herself,  with  her  adul- 
terous paramour,  Herod,  were  banished  to  Lyons,  in  France, 
by  decree  of  the  Roman  senate6,  where  they  lived  inglo- 
riously,  and  died  miserably;  so  paying  dearly  for  her  triumphal 
scorn,  superadded  to  her  crime  of  murder :  for  when  she  saw 
the  head  of  the  Baptist,  which  her  daughter,  Salome,  had 
presented  to  her  in  a  charger,  she  thrust  the  tongue  through 
with  a  needle,  as  Fulvia  had  formerly  done  to  Cicero.  But 
herself  paid  the  charges  of  her  triumph. 


SECTION  XI. 

Considerations  upon  the  first  Journey  of  the  Holy  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem,  when  he  whipped  the  Merchants  cut  of  the 
Temple* 

1.  When  the  feast  came,  and  Jesus  was  ascended  up  to 
Jerusalem,  the  first  place  we  find  him  in  is  the  temple ;  where 
not  only  was  the  area  and  court  of  religion,  but,  by  occasion 
of  public  conventions,  the  most  opportune  scene  for  trans- 
action of  his  commission  and  his  Father's  business.  Anfi 
those  Christians  who  have  been  religious  and  affectionate, 
even  in  the  circumstances  of  piety,  have  taken  this  for  prece- 
dent, and  accounted  it  a  good  express  of  the  regularity  of 
their  devotion,  and  order  of  piety,  at  their  first  arrival  to  a 
city,  to  pay  their  first  visits  to  God,  the  next  to  his  servant, 
the  president  of  religious  rites.  First,  they  went  into  the 
church,  and  worshipped ;  then  to  the  angel  of  the  church,  to 

4  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xriii.  c.  7.  lib.  i.    Hist.  c.  SO. 
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the  bishop,  and  begged  his  blessing :  and  having  thus  com- 
menced with  the  auspiciousness  of  religion,  they  had  better 
hopes  their  just  affairs  would  succeed  prosperously,  which, 
after  the  rites  of  Christian  countries,  had  thus  been  begun 
with  devotion  and  religious  order. 

2.  When  the  holy  Jesus  entered  the  temple,  and  espied 
a  mart  kept  in  the  holy  sept,  a  fair  upon  holy  ground,  he, 
who  suffered  no  transportations  of  anger  in  matters  and  acci- 
dents temporal,  was  borne  high  with  an  ecstacy  of  zeal,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  zealots  of  the  nation,  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  private  infliction  of  punishment  in 
the  cause  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  dearer  to  every  single 
person  than  their  own  interest  and  reputation.  What  the  ex- 
terminating angel  did  to  Heliodorus,  who  came  into  the 
temple  upon  design  of  sacrilege,  that  the  meekest  Jesus  did 
to  them  who  came  with  acts  of  profanation ;  he  whipped  them 
forth.  And  as  usually  good  laws  spring  from  ill  manners, 
and  excellent  sermons  are  occasioned  by  mens  iniquities; 
now  also  our  great  Master,  upon  this  accident,  asserted  the 
sacredness  of  holy  places,  in  the  words  of  a  prophet,  which 
now  he  made  a  lesson  evangelical :  "  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations." 

3.  The  beasts  and  birds  there  sold,  were  brought  for  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  banks  of  money  were  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  that  came  from  far,  that  their  returns  might  be  safe 
and  easy,  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  employ- 
ments of  religion.  But  they  were  not  yet  fit  for  the  temple ; 
they  who  brought  them  thither,  purposed  their  own  gain,  and 
meant  to  pass  them  through  an  unholy  usage,  before  they 
could  be  made  "  anathemata,"  vows  to  God :  and  when  re- 
ligion is  but  the  purpose  at  the  second  hand,  it  cannot  hallow 
a  lay  design,  and  make  it  fit  to  become  a  religious  ministry, 
much  less  sanctify  an  unlawful  action.  When  Rachel  stole 
her  father's  gods,  though  possibly  she  might  do  it  in  zeal 
against  her  father's  superstition,  yet  it  was  occasion  of  a  sad 
accident  to  herself.  For  the  Jews  say,  that  Rachel  died  in 
child-birth  of  her  second  son,  because  of  that  imprecation  of 
Jacob,  "  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let. him 
not  live*."     Saul  pretended  sacrifice,  when  he  spared  the  fat 

*  Gen.  xxxi.  3t 
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cattle  of  Amalek ;  and  Micah  was  zealous  when  he  made 
him  an  ephod  and  a  teraphim,  and  meant  to  make  himself  an 
image  for  religion  when  he  stole  his  mother's  money:  but 
these  are  colours  of  religion,  in  which  not  only  the  world, 
but  ourselves  also,  are  deceived  by  a  latent  purpose,  which 
we  are  willing  to  cover  with  a  remote  design  of  religion,  lest 
it  should  appear  unhandsome  in  its  own  dressing.  Thus 
some  believe  a  covetousness  allowable,  if  they  greedily  heap 
treasure,  with  a  purpose  to  build  hospitals  or  colleges ;  and 
sinister  acts  of  acquiring  church-livings  are  not  so  soon  con- 
demned, if  the  design  be  to  prefer  an  able  person ;  and  actions 
of  revenge  come  near  to  piety,  if  it  be  to  the  ruin  of  an 
ungodly  man ;  and  indirect  proceedings  are  made  sacred,  if 
they  be  for  the  good  of  the  holy  cause.  This  is  profaning 
the  temple  with  beasts  brought  for  sacrifices,  and  dishonours 
God  by  making  himself  accessary  to  his  own  dishonour,  as 
far  as  lies  in  them ;  for  it  disserves  him  with  a  pretence  of 
religion :  and,  but  that  our  hearts  are  deceitful,  we  should 
easily  perceive  that  the  greatest  business  of  the  letter  is 
written  in  postscript ;  the  great  pretence  is  the  least  purpose ; 
and  the  latent  covetousness  or  revenge,  or  the  secular  appen- 
dix, is  the  main  engine  to  which  the  end  of  religion  is  made 
but  instrumental  and  pretended.  But  men,  when  they  sell  a 
mule,  use  to  speak  of  the  horse  that  begat  him,  not  of  the  ass 
that  Dore  him. 

4.  The  holy  Jesus  "  made  a  whip  of  cords,"  to  represent 
and  to  chastise  the  implications  and  enfoldings  of  sin,  and 
.the  cords  of  vanity.  1.  There  are  some  sins  that  of  them- 
selves are  a  whip  of  cords :  those  are  the  crying  sins,  that, 
by  their  degree  and  malignity,  speak  loud  for  vengeance ;  or 
such  as  have  great  disreputation,  and  are  accounted  the 
basest  issues  of  a  caitive  disposition  $  or  such  which  are 
unnatural  and  unusual ;  or  which,  by  publip  observation,  are 
marked  with  the  signature  of  Divine  judgments.  Such  are 
murder,  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans,  detaining  the 
labourer's  hire,  lusts  against  nature,  parricide,  treason,  be- 
traying a  just  trust  in  great  instances  and  base  manners, 
lying  to  a  king,  perjury  in  a  priest :  these  carry  Cain's  mark 
upon  them,  or  Judas'  sting,  6r  Manasses'  sorrow,  unless 
they  be  made  impudent  by  the  spirit  of  obduration.  2.  But 
there  are  some  sins  that  bear  shame  upon  them,  and  are  used 
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as  correctives  of  pride  and  vanity ;  and  if  they  do  their  cure, 
they  are  converted  into  instruments  of  good  by  the  great 
power  of  the  Divine  grace :  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  man 
grows  impudent  and  hardened  against  the  shame,  that  which 
commonly  follows  is  the  worst  string  of  the  whip,  a  direct 
consignation  to  a  reprobate  spirit.  3.  Other  sins  there  are, 
for  the  chastising  of  which  Christ  takes  the  whip  into  his 
own  hand ;  and  there  is  much  need ;  when  sins  are  the 
customs  of  a  nation,  and  marked  with  no  exterior  disadvan- 
tage, or  have  such  circumstances  of  encouragement  that  they 
are  unapt  to  disquiet  a  conscience,  or  make  our  beds  uneasy, 
till  the  pillows  be  softened  with  penitential  showers.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  condition  of  a  sinner  is  sad  and  miserable. 
For  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God;"  his  hand  is  heavy,  and  his  sword  is  sharp,  and 
"  pierces  to  the  dividing  the  marrow  and  the  bones :"  and 
he  that  considers  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  us, 
must  tremble,  when  he  remembers  that  he  is  to  feel  the 
issues  of  that  anger,  which  he  is  not  certain  whether  or  no  it 
will  destroy  him  infinitely  and  eternally.  4.  But  if  the  whip 
be  given  into  our  hands,  that  we  become  executioners  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  it  is  sometimes  worse;  for  we  seldom  strike 
ourselves  for  emendation,  but  add  sin  to  sin,  till  we  perish 
miserably  and  inevitably.  God  scourges  us  often  into  repent- 
ance ;  but  when  a  sin  is  the  whip  of  another  sin,  the  rod  is 
put  into  our  hands,  who,  like  blind  men,  strike  with  a  rude 
and  undiscerning  hand,  and,  because  we  love  the  punishment, 
do  it  without  intermission  or  choice,  and  have  no  end  but 
ruin. 

5.  When  the  holy  Jesus  had  whipped  the  merchants  in 
the  temple,  they  took  away  all  the  instruments  of  their  sin. 
For  a  judgment  is  usually  the  commencement  of  repentance  : 
love  is  the  last  of  graces,  and  seldom  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  but  is  reserved  to  the  perfections  and  ripeness  of  a 
Christian.  We  begin  in  fear :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom :  when  he  smote  them,  then  they  turned, 
and  inquired  early  after  Godb."  And  afterwards  the  im- 
presses of  fear  continue  like  a  hedge  of  thorns  about  us,  to 
restrain  our  dissolutions  within  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine 
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majesty,  that  it  may  preserve  what  was  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple begun.  This  principle  of  their  emendation  was  from 
God,  and  therefore  innocent  and  holy ;  and  the  very  purpose 
of  Divine  threatenings  is,  that  upon  them,  as  upon  one  of  the 
great  hinges,  the  piety  of  the  greatest  part  of  men  should 
turn :  and  the  effect  was  answerable ;  but  so  are  not  the 
actions  of  all  those,  who  follow  this  precedent  in  the  tract  of 
the  letter.  For  indeed  there  have  been  some  reformations, 
which  have  been  so  like  this,  that  the  greatest  alteration 
which  hath  been  made,  was,  that  they  carried  all  things  out 
of  the  temple,  the  money,  and  the  tables,  and  the  sacrifice ; 
and  the  temple  itself  went  at  last.  But  these  men's  scourge 
is  to  follow  after;  and  Christ,  the  Prince  of  the  catholic 
church,  will  provide  one  of  his  own  contexture,  more  severe 
than  the  stripes  which  Heliodorus  felt  from  the  infliction  of 
the  exterminating  angel.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by 
making  provision  against  such  a  reformation,  hath  propheti- 
cally declared  the  aptnesses  which  are  in  pretences  of  religious 
alterations  to  degenerate  into  sacrilegious  desires :  "  Thou 
that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege0?"  In  this 
case  there  is  no  amendment ;  only  one  sin  resigns  to  another, 
and  the  person  still  remains  under  its  power  and  the  same 
dominion. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  Jesu,  thou  bright  image  of  thy  Father's  glories, 
whose  light  did  shine  to  all  the  world,  when  thy  heart  was 
inflamed  with  zeal  and  love  of  God  and  of  religion,  let  a 
coal  from  thine  altar,  fanned  with  the  wings  of  the  holy 
Dove,  kindle  in  my  soul  such  holy  flames,  that  I  may  be 
zealous  of  thy  honour  and  glory,  forward  in  religious 
duties,  earnest  in  their  pursuit,  prudent  in  their  managing, 
ingenuous  in  my  purposes,  making  my  religion  to  serve  no 
end  but  of  thy  glories,  and  the  obtaining  of  thy  promises : 
and  so  sanctify  my  soul  and  my  body,  that  I  may  be  a 
holy  temple,  fit  and  prepared  for  the  inhabitation  of  thy 
ever-blessed  Spirit,  whom  grant  that  I  may  never  grieve 
by  admitting  any  impure  thing  to  desecrate  the  place,  and 
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onhallow  the  courts  of  his  abode ;  but  give  me  a  pure  soul 
in  a  chaste  and  healthful  body,  a  spirit  full  of  holy  simpli- 
city, and  designs  of  great  ingenuity,  and  perfect  religion, 
that  I  may  intend  what  thou  commandest,  and  may  with 
proper  instruments  prosecute  what  I  so  intend,  and  by  thy 
aids  may  obtain  the  end  of  my  labours,  the  rewards  of 
obedience  and  holy  living,  even  the  society  and  inheritance 
of  Jesus,  in  the  participation  of  the  joys  of  thy  temple, 
where  thou  dwellest  and  reignest  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  O  eternal  Jesus.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  VIII. 
Of  the  Religion  of  Holy  Places. 

1.  The  holy  Jesus  brought  a  Divine  warrant  for  his  zeal. 
The  selling  sacrifices,  and  the  exchange  of  money,  and  every 
lay  employment,  did  violence  and  dishonour  to  the  temple, 
which  was  hallowed  to  ecclesiastical  ministries,  and  set  apart 
for  offices  of  religion,  for  the  use  of  holy  things ;  for  it  was 
God's  house :  and  so  is  every  house  by  public  designation 
separate  for  prayer  or  other  uses  of  religion ;  it  is  God's 
house.  "  My  house."  God  had  a  propriety  in  it,  and  had 
set  his  mark  on  it,  even  his  own  name.  And  therefore  it 
was,  in  the  Jews'  idiom  of  speech,  called  "  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord '8  house,"  and  "  the  house  of  the  Lord"  by  David 
frequently :  God  had  put  his  name  into  all  places  appointed 
for  solemn  worship :  "  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name, 
I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  bless  thee*."  For  God,  who  was 
never  visible  to  mortal  eye,  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
presential  by  substitution  of  his  name;  that  is,  in  certain 
places  he  hath  appointed  that  his  name  shall  be  called  upon, 
and,  by  promising  and  imparting  such  blessings,  which  he 
hath  made  consequent  to  the  invocation  of  his  name,  hath 
made  such  places  to  be  a  certain  determination  of  some 
special  manner  of  his  presence.  For  God's  name  is  not  a 
distinct  thing  from  himself,  not  an  idea,  and  it  cannot  bf  put 
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into  a  place  in  literal  signification ;  the  expression  is  to  be 
resolved  into  some  other  sense  :  God's  name  is  that  whereby 
he  is  known,  by  which  he  is  kivocated,  that  which  is  the 
most  immediate  publication  of  his  essence,  nearer  than  which 
we  cannot  go  unto  him :  and  because  God  is  essentially 
present  in  all  places,  when  he  makes  himself  present  m  one 
place  more  than  another,  it  cannot  be  understood  to  any 
other  purpose,  but  that  in  such  places  he  gives  special  bless- 
ings and  graces,  or  that  in  those  places  he  appoints  his  name, 
that  is,  himself,  specially  to  be  invocated. 

2.  So  that,  when  God  "  puts  his  name  "  in  any  place  by 
a  special  manner,  it  signifies  that  there  himself  is  in  that 
manner :  but,  in  separate  and  hallowed  places,  God  hath 
expressed  that  he  puts  his  name  with  a  purpose  it  should  be 
called  upon ;  therefore,  in  plain  signification,  it  is  thus :  In 
consecrated  places  God  himself  is  present  to  be  invoked ; 
that  is,  there  he  is  most  delighted  to  hear  the  prayers  we 
make  unto  him.  For  all  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  of 
"  God's  house,  the  tabernacle  of  God,  God's  dwellings,  put- 
ting his  name  there,  his  sanctuary,"  are  resolved  into  that 
saying  of  God  to  Solomon,  who  prayed  that  he  would  hear 
the  prayers  of  necessitous  people  in  that  place :  God  granting 
the  request,  expressed  it  thus,  "  I  have  sanctified  the  house 
which  thou  hast  built b :"  that  is,  the  house  which  thou  hast 
designed  for  my  worship,  I  have  designed  for  your  blessing; 
what  you  have  dedicated,  1  have  accepted ;  what  you  have 
consecrated,  I  have  hallowed;  I  have  taken  it  to  the  same 
purpose  to  which  your  desires  and  designation  pretended  it 
in  your  first  purposes  and  expense.  So  that,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  man,  in  separating  places  of  worship,  is,  that  thither, 
by  order  and  with  convenience,  and  in  communities  of  men, 
God  may  be  worshipped  and  prayed  unto,  God  having  de- 
clared that  he  accepts  of  such  separate  places  to  the  same 
purposes,  says,  that  there  he  will  be  called  upon,  that  such 
places  shall  be  places  of  advantage  to  our  devotions  in 
respect  of  human  order,  and  Divine  acceptance  and  bene- 
diction. 

3.  Now  these  are  therefore  God's  houses,  because  they 
were  given  by  men,  and  accepted  by  God,  for  the  service  of 
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God  and  the  offices  of  religion.  And  this  is  not  the  effect  or 
result  of  any  distinct  covenant  God  hath  made  with  man,  in 
any  period  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  merely  a  favour  of  God, 
either  hearing  the  prayer  of  dedication,  or  complying  with 
human  order  or  necessities.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
covenant  of  Moses'  law,  that,  by  virtue  of  special  stipula- 
tion, makes  the  assignment  of  a  house  for  the  service  of  God 
to  be  proper  to  Moses'  rite.  Not  only  because  God  had 
memorials  and  determinations  of  this  manner  of  his  presence 
before  Moses'  law,  as  at  Bethel,  where  Jacob  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  church,  (nothing  but  a  stone c  was  God's  memo- 
rial,) and  the  beginning  and  first  rudiments  of  a  temple ;  but 
also  because  after  Moses'  law  was  given,  as  long  as  the  nation 
was  ambulatory,  so  were  their  places  and  instruments  of 
religion :  and  although  the  ark  was  not  confined  to  a  place 
till  Solomon's  time,  yet  God  was  pleased  in  this  manner  to 
confine  himself  to  the  ark;  and  in  all  places,  wherever  his 
name  was  put,  even  in  synagogues,  and  oratories,  and  thresh- 
ing-floors, when  they  were  hallowed  with  an  altar  and  religion, 
thither  God  came,  that  is,  there  he  heard  them  pray,  and 
answered  and  blessed  accordingly,  still  in  proportion  to  that 
degree  of  religion  which  was  put  upon  them.  And  those 
places,  when  they  had  once  entertained  religion,  grew  sepa- 
rate and  sacred  for  ever.  For  therefore  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  that  it  might  never  return  to 
common  use  any  more  :  for  it  had  been  no  trouble  or  incon- 
venience to  Araunah  to  have  used  his  floor  for  one  solemnity ; 
but  he  offered  to  give  it,  and  David  resolved  to  buy  it,  be- 
cause it  must,  of  necessity,  be  aliened  from  common  uses,  to 
which  it  could  never  return  any  more  when  once  it  had  been 
the  instrument  of  a  religious  solemnity :  and  yet  this  was  no 
part  of  Moses'  law,  that  every  place  of  a  temporary  sacrifice 
should  be  "  holy  for  ever."  David  had  no  guide  in  this  but 
right  reason,  and  the  religion  of  all  the  world.  For  such 
things  which  were  great  instruments  of  public  ends,  and 
things  of  highest  use,  were  also,  in  all  societies  of  men,  of 
greatest  honour,  and  immured  by  reverence  and  the  security 
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of  laws.  For  honour  and  reputation  is  not  a  thing  inherent 
in  any  creature,  but  depends  upon  the  estimate  of  God  or 
men,  who,  either  in  diffusion  or  representation,  become  foun- 
tains of  a  derivative  honour.  Thus  some  men  are  honourable  -y 
that  is,  those  who  are  fountains  of  honour  in  civil  account 
have  commanded  that  they  shall  be  honoured.  And  so  places 
and  things  are  made  honourable,  that  as  honourable  persons 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  others  by  honourable  usages  and 
circumstances  proper  to  them,  so  also  should  places  and 
things  (upon  special  reason  separate)  have  an  usage  proper 
to  them,  when,  by  a  public  instrument  or  minister,  they  are 
so  separated.  No  common  usage  then ;  something  proper  to 
tell  what  they  are,  and  to  what  purposes  they  are  designed, 
and  to  signify  their  separation  and  extraordinariness.  Such 
are  the  person  of  the  prince,  the  archives  and  records  of  a 
kingdom,  the  walls  and  great  defences  of  the  imperial  city, 
the  eagles  and  ensigns  of  war  amongst  the  Romans ;  and, 
above  all  things,  though  not  above  all  persons,  the  temples 
and  altars,  and  all  the  instruments  of  religion.  And  there  is 
much  reason  in  it.  For  thus  a  servant  of  a  king,  though  his 
employment  be  naturally  mean,  yet  is  more  honourable,  be- 
cause he  relates  to  the  most  excellent  person  :  and  therefore 
much  more  those  things  which  relate  to  God.  And  though 
this  be  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so;  yet,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  they  that  have  power,  that  is,  they  who  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fountains  and  the  channels  of  honour, 
I  mean  the  supreme  power,  and  public  fame,  have  made  it 
actually  to  be  so.  For  whatsoever  all  wise  men,  and  all  good 
men,  and  all  public  societies,  and  all  supreme  authority,  hath 
commanded  to  be  honoured  or  revered,  that  is  honourable 
and  reverend;  and  this  honour  and  reverence  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed according  to  the  customs  of  the  nation,  and  instru- 
ments of  honour  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  or  person 
respectively.  Whatsoever  is  esteemed  so,  is  so;  because 
honour  and  noble  separations  are  relative  actions  and  terms, 
creatures  and  productions  of  fame,  and  the  voice  of  princes, 
and  the  sense  of  people :  and  they  who  will  not  honour  those 
things  or  those  persons,  which  are  thus  decreed  to  be  honour- 
able, have  no  communications  with  the  civilities  of  humanity, 
or  the  guises  of  wise  nations ;  they  do  not  "  give  honour  to 
whom  honour  belongs."     Now  that  which  in  civil  account 
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We  call  "  honourable/'  the  same  in  religious  account  we  call 
"  sacred :"  for  by  both  these  words  we  mean  things  or  per- 
sons made  separate  and  retired  from  common  opinion  and 
vulgar  usages,  by  reason  of  some  excellency  really  inherent  in 
them,  (such  as  are  excellent  men;)  or  for  their  relation  to 
excellent  persons,  or  great  ends,  public  or  religious d,  (and  so 
servants  of  princes,  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  its  instru- 
ments and  utensils,  are  made  honourable  or  sacred  :)  and  the 
expressions  of  their  honour  are  all  those  actum  and  usages 
which  are  contrary  to  despite,  and  above  the  usage  of  vulgar 
things  or  places6.  Whatsoever  is  sacred,  that  is  honourable 
for  its  religious  relation ;  and  whatsoever  is  honourable,  that 
also  is  sacred  (that  is,  separate  from  the  vulgar  usages  and 
account)  for  its  civil  excellency  or  relation.  The  result  is 
this :  that  when  public  authority,  or  the  consent  of  a  nation f, 
hath  made  any  place  sacred  for  the  uses  of  religion,  we  must 
esteem  it  sacred,  just  as  we  esteem  persons  honourable  who 
are  so  honoured.  And  thus  are  judges,  and  the  very  places 
of  judicature,  the  king's  presence-chamber,  the  chair  of  state, 
the  senate-house,  the  royal  ensigns  of  a  prince,  whose  gold 
and  purple,  in  its  natural  capacity,  hath  in  it  no  more  dignity 
than  the  money  of  the  bank,  or  the  cloth  of  the  mart ;  but  it 
hath  much  more  for  its  signification  and  relative  use.  And 
it  is  certain,  these  things,  whose  excellency  depends  upon 
their  relation,  must  receive  the  degree  of  their  honour  in  that 
proportion  they  have  to  their  term  and  foundation :  and 
therefore  what  belongs  to  God  (as  holy  places  of  religion) 
must  rise  highest  in  this  account ;  I  mean  higher  than  any 
other  places.  And  this  is  besides  the  honour  which  God 
hath  put  upon  them  by  his  presence  and  his  title  to  them, 
which,  in  all  religions,  he  hath  signified  to  us. 

4.  Indeed,  among  the  Jews,  as  God  had  confined  hiB 
church,  and  the  rites  of  religion,  to  be  used  only  in  com- 
munion and  participation  with  the  nation,  so  also  he  had 
limited  his  presence,  and  was  more  sparing  of  it  than  in  the 

d  Religiottnn  est  qood  propter  sanctitatem  aliqnam  teinotiun  ac  sepotitftm 
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time  of  the  Gospel  his  Son  declared  he  would  be.  "  It  was 
said  of  old,  that  at  Jerusalem  men  ought  to  worship,"  that  is, 
by  a  solemn,  public,  and  great  address  in  the  capital  expresses 
of  religion,  in  the  distinguishing  rites  of  liturgy ;  for  else  it 
had  been  no  new  thing.  For,  in  ordinary  prayers,  God  was 
then,  and  long  before,  pleased  to  hear  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon, 
Manasses  in  prison,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Jonas  in  the 
belly  of  the  deep,  and  in  the  offices  yet  more  solemn  in  the 
proseuchae,  in  ihe  houses  of  prayer  which  the  Jews  had,  not 
only  in  their  aispersion,  but  even  in  Palestine,  for  their 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  offices.  But  when  the  holy  Jesus  had 
"  broken  down  the  partition-wall/'  then  the  most  solemn 
offices  of  religion  were  as  unlimited  as  their  private  devotions 
were  before ;  for  wherever  a  temple  should  be  built,  thither 
God  would  come,  if  he  were  "  worshipped  spiritually  and  in 
truth;"  that  is,  according  to  the  rites  of  Christ,  (who  is 
"  grace  and  truth/')  and  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit,  and  analogy 
of  the  Gospel.  All  places  were  now  alike  to  build  churches 
in,  or  memorials  for  God,  God's  houses.  And  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  discourses  of  places  of  public  worship  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  is  notorious,  because  the  whole  question  was 
.concerning  the  great  addresses  of  Moses'  rites,  whether  at 
Jerusalem  or  mount  Gerizim,  which  were  the  places  of  the 
right  and  the  schismatical  temple,  the  confinements  of  the 
whole  religion :  and  in  antithesis  Jesus  said,  "  Nor  here  nor 
there  shall  be  the  solemnities  of  address  to  God,  but  in  all 
places  you  may  build  a  temple,  and  God  will  dwell  in  it." 

5.  And  this  hath  descended  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
religion  down  to  the  consummation  of  it  in  the  perfections  of 
the  Gospel.  For  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  carried  the  offices 
of  the  Gospel  into  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  there  they 
preached  and  prayed,  and  paid  vows,  but  never,  that  we  read 
of,  offered  sacrifice :  which  shows,  that  the  offices  purely 
evangelical  were  proper  to  be  done  in  any  of  God's  proper 
places,  and  that  thither  they  went  not  in  compliance  with 
Moses9  rites,  but  merely  for  Gospel  duties,  or  for  such 
offices  which  were  common  to  Moses  and  Christ,  such  as 
were  prayers  and  vows.  While  the  temple  was  yet  standing, 
they  had  peculiar  places  for  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
where  either  by  accident,  or  observation,  or  religion,  or 
choice,  they  met  regularly.    And  I  instance,  in  the  house 
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of  John,  surnamed  Mark,  which,  as  Alexander  reports  in  the 
life  of  St.  Barnabas,  was  consecrated  by  many  actions  of 
religion,  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  eating  the  passover,  his 
institution  of  the  holy  eucharist,  his  farewell-sermon ;  and 
the  apostles  met  there  in  the  octaves  of  Easter,  whither 
Christ  came  again,  and  hallowed  it  with  his  presence ;  and 
there,  to  make  up  the  relative  sanctification  complete,  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  their  heads  in  "  the  feast  of 
Pentecost :"  and  this  was  erected  into  a  fair  fabric,  and  is 
mentioned  as  a  famous  church  by  St.  Jeromafr  and  V.  Bede  ; 
in  which,  as  Adrichomius  adds,  St.  Peter  preached  that 
sermon  which  was  miraculously  prosperous  in  the  conversion 
of  three  thousand ;  there  St.  James,  brother  of  our  Lord, 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  St.  Stephen,  and 
the  other  six,  were  there  ordained  deacons ;  there  the  apostles 
kept  their  first  council,  and  compiled  their  creed :  by  these 
actions,  and  their  frequent  conventions,  showing  the  same 
reason,  order,  and  prudence  of  religion,  in  assignation  of 
special  places  of  Divine  service,  which  were  ever  observed  by 
all  the  nations,  and  religions,  and  wise  men  of  the  world. 
And  it  were  a  strange  imagination  to  fancy,  that,  in  Christian 
religion,  there  is  any  principle  contrary  to  that  wisdom  of 
God  and  all  the  world h,  which,  for  order,  for  necessity,  for 
convenience,  for  the  solemnity  of  worship,  hath  set  apart 
places  for  God  and  for  religion.  Private  prayer  had  always 
an  unlimited  residence  and  relation,  even  under  Moses' 
law ;  but  the  public  solemn  prayer  of  sacrifice  in  the  law 
of  Moses  was  restrained  to  one  temple  :  in  the  law  of  nature 
it  was  not  confined  to  one,  but  yet  determined  to  public  and 
solemn  places ;  and  when  the  holy  Jesus  disparked  the  en- 
closures of  Moses,  we  all  returned  to  the  permissions  and 
liberty  of  the  natural  law,  in  which,  although  the  public  and 
solemn  prayers  were  confined  to  a  temple,  yet  the  temple  was 
not  confined  to  a  place ;  but  they  might  be  any  where,  so 
they  were  at  all ;  instruments  .of  order,  conveniences  of  as- 
sembling, residences  of  religion  :  and  God,  who  always  loved 
order,  and  was  apt  to  hear  all  holy  and  prudent  prayers,  (and 
therefore  also  the  prayers  of  consecration,)  hath  often  de- 


*  Epist.  27.     De  Loci*  Sanct.  c.  3.    In  Detcript.  Hieroi.  n.  6. 
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clared  that  he  loves  such  places,  that  he  will  dwell  in  them ; 
not  that  they  are  advantages  to  him,  but  that  he  is  pleased 
to  make  them  so  to  us.  And  therefore  all  nations  of  the 
world  built  public  houses  for  religion ;  and,  since  all  ages  of 
the  church  did  so  too1,  it  had  need  be  a  strong  and  a  con- 
vincing argument  that  must  show  they  were  deceived.  And 
"  if  any  man  list  to  be  contentious,"  he  must  be  answered 
with  St.  Paul's  reproof,  "  We  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
churches  of  God." 

6.  Thus  StjaPaul  reproved  the  Corinthians  for  "  despising 
the  church  of  God k"  by  such  uses,  which  were  therefore  unfit 
for  God's,  because  they  were  proper  for  their  own,  that  is,  for 
common  houses.  And  although  they  were  at  first,  and  in  the 
descending  ages,  so  afflicted  by  the  tyranny  of  enemies,  that 
they  could  not  build  many  churches ;  yet  some  they  did,  and 
the  churches  themselves  suffered  pail  of  the  persecution. 
For  so  Eusebius  reports,  that  when,  under  Severus  and  Gor- 
dianus,  Philip  and  Galienus,  the  Christian  affairs  were  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  they  built  churches  in  great  number  and 
expense.  But  when  the  persecution  waxed  hot  under  Dio- 
cletian, down  went  the  churches,  upon  a  design  to  extinguish 
or  disadvantage  the  religion.  Maximinus  gave  leave  to  re- 
build them.  Upon  which  rescript  (saith  the  story)  the  Christ- 
ians were  overjoyed,  and  raised  them  up  to  an  incredible 
height  and  incomparable  beauty  *.  This  was  Christian  religion 
then,  and  so  it  hath  continued  ever  since;  and,  unless  we 
should  have  new  reason  and  new  revelation,  it  must  continue 
so  till  our  churches  are  exchanged  for  thrones,  and  our  cha- 
pels for  seats  placed  before  the  Lamb  in  the  eternal  temple  of 
celestial  Jerusalem. 

7.  And  to  this  purpose  it  is  observed,  that  the  holy  Jesus 
first  ejected  the  beasts  of  sacrifice  out  of  the  temple,  and  then 
proclaimed  the  place  holy,  and  the  scene  of  representing 

1  Omneft  ad  orandum  in  idem  loci  con?enite  :  sit  nna  communis  precatio, 
una  mens,  una  spes  in  cliaritate  et  fide  inculpata  in  Christum  Jesnm ;  qno 
nihil  est  prsestantius.  Omnes  velut  onus  quispiam  ad  templum  Dei  concur* 
ritc,  velut  ad  unum  altare,  ad  unum  Jesum  Christum,  6tc. — 5.  Igwst.  mi 
Magnts, 

k  1  Cor.  xi.  t2. 

1  Keu  In  JinX^o/utiv  0-itaf  i«£  ti  ?ruXa{  tud  ^aXjtlw?  ouJouf.  *Avo££fy«f  M  ffXsbraK 
«ri{utuiiX«wa/ufvoi,  if  X&vc*tW  oTtuv  <MxSo/u*r,  o2or  "O/unpc  tot  MfttXiov  fnW. — 
.Lucia*.  Philopat.  de  Temph  Christiana. 
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prayers,  which  in  type  intimates  the  same  thing  which  is 
involved  in  the  expression  of  the  next  words,  "  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations ;"  now  and 
for  ever,  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles,  in  all  circumstances 
and  variety  of  time  and  nation,  God's  houses  are  holy  in  order 
to  holy  uses ;  the  time  as  unlimited  as  the  nations  were  inde- 
finite and  universal10.  Which  is  the  more  observable,  because 
it  was  of  the  outward  courts,  not  whither  Moses'  rites  alone 
were  admitted,  but  the  natural  devotion  of  Jews  and  Gentile 
proselytes,  that  Christ  affirmed  it  to  be  holy,  to  be  the  house 
of  God,  and  the  place  of  prayer.  So  that  the  religion  of 
public  places  of  prayer  is  not  a  rite  of  Levi,  but  a  natural  and 
prudent  circumstance,  and  advantage  of  religion,  in  which  all 
wise  men  agree,  who  therefore  must  have  some  common 
principle,  with  influence  upon  all  the  world,  which  must  be 
the  uni  vocal  cause  of  the  consent  of  all  men :  which  common 
principle  must  either  be  a  dictate  of  natural  or  prime  reason, 
or  else  some  tradition  from  the  first  parents  of  mankind ; 
which,  because  it  had  order  in  it,  beauty,  religion,  and  con- 
firmation from  Heaven,  and  no  reason  to  contest  against  it, 
it  hath  surprised  the  understanding  and  practices  of  all  na- 
tions. And  indeed  we  find,  that,  even  in  Paradise,  God  had 
that  which  is  analogical  to  a  church,  a  distinct  place  where 
he  manifested  himself  present  in  proper  manner :  for  Adam 
and  Eve,  when  they  had  sinned,  "  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord ;"  and  this  was  the  word  in  all  descent 
of  the  church,  for  the  being  of  God  in  holy  places,  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  there."  And  probably,  when  Adam, 
from  this  intimation,  or  a  greater  direction,  had  taught  Cain 
and  Abel  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God  in  a  certain  place,  where 
they  were  observed  of  each  in  their  several  offerings,  it 
became  one  of  the  rules  of  religion  which  was  derived  to 
their  posterity  by  tradition,  the  only  way  they  had  to  com- 
municate the  dictates  of  Divine  commandment. 

8.  There  is  no  more  necessary  to  be  added  in  behalf  of 
holy  places,  and  to  assert  them  into  the  family  and  relatives 

■  Quod  ab  omnibos  gentibns  obsenratam  est,  id  Don  nisi  a  Dee  sancitnm 


Xfjvp  Hfarn&n  Z&*  /face  **♦  &pm^  lcxv&ntm' — Aftctl. 

Tin  Avfymiron  aa-^aXirrara  toutou?  oixftV,  w  kt  tm;  iFafoucn  9&wt  utd  Wpt*K,  if 
xmI  xiif*  3,  hurra  )ia$lp«c  irtikvrhmrt. — Alcibiad.  apud  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 
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of  religion ;  our  estimate  and  deportment  towards  them  is 
matter  of  practice,  and  therefore  of  proper  consideration. 
To  which  purpose  I  consider,  that  holy  places  being  the 
residence  of  God's  name  upon  earth,  there  where  he  hath 
put  it,  that,  by  fiction  of  law,  it  may  be  the  sanctuary*  and 
the  last  resort  in  all  calamities  and  need,  God  hath  sent  his 
agents  to  possess  them  in  person  for  him.  Churches  and 
oratories  are  regions  and  courts  of  angels,  and  they  are  there 
not  only  to  minister  to  the  saints,  but  also  they  possess  them 
in  the  right  of  God.  There  they  are :  so  the  greatest  and 
Prince  of  Spirits  tells  us,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  I  saw  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple0 ;  above 
it  stood  the  seraphim ;"  that  was  God's  train,  and  therefore 
holy  David  knew  that  his  addresses  to  God  were  in  the 
presence  of  angels :  "  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole  heart, 
before  the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  unto  theep:"  before  the 
angels*,  so  it  is  in  the  Septuagint.  And  that  we  might  know 
where  or  how  the  kingly  worshipper  would  pay  this  adora- 
tion, he  adds,  "  I  will  worship  towards  thy  holy  temple." 
And  this  was  so  known  by  him,  that  it  became  expressive  of 
God's  manner  of  presence  in  heaven :  "  The  chariots  of  God 
are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels,  and  the  Lord 
is  among  them  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place r;"  God  in  the 
midst  of  angels,  and  the  angels  in  the  midst  of  "  the  holy 
place ;"  and  God  in  heaven  in  the  midst  of  that  holy  circle, 
as  sure  as  he  is  amongst  angels  in  the  recesses  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. Were  the  rudiments  of  the  law  worthy  of  an  attendance 
of  angels  ?  and  are  the  memorials  of  the  Gospel  destitute  of 
so  brave  a  retinue?  Did  the  beatified  spirits  wait  upon  the 
types  ?  and  do  they  decline  the  office  at  the  ministration  of 
the  substance  ?  Is  the  nature  of  man  made  worse  since  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God?  and  have  the  angels  pur* 
chased  an  exemption  from  their  ministry  since  Christ  became 
our  brother?  We  have  little  reason  to  think  so :  and  there- 
fore  St.  Paul  still  makes  use  of  the  argument  to  press  women 
to  modesty  and  humility  in  churches,  "  because  of  the  angels." 

n  Psalm  xx?ii.  4,  5,  6.         °  Isaiah,  vi.  l.         p  Psalm  cxxxviii.  1,  f. 

*  'Etarrim  ayyiXvt,  LXX.     MafrvpopMU  $t  iy*  piv  bfAth  rk  &>**,  «*2  rwt  fapfer 
ayyi\ou<;  Tou  StoZ.—Orat.  A  grip,  apud  Joseph,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  de  BeUo  Judmk, 
r  Psalm  lx?iii.  17. 
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And  Upon  the  same  stock  St.  Chrysostom*  chides  the  people 
of  his  diocese  for  walking,  and  laughing,  and  prating  in 
churches :  "  The  church  is  not  a  shop  of  manufactures  or 
merchandise ;  but  the  place  of  angels  and  of  archangels,  the 
court  of  God,  and  the  image  or  representment  of  heaven 
itself." 

9.  For  if  we  consider  that  Christianity  is  something  more 
than  ordinary,  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion,  and  in 
none  else,  that  God's  "  angels  are  ministering  spirits  for  our 
good,"  and  especially  about  the  conveyances  of  our  prayers ; 
either  we  must  think  very  low  of  Christianity,  or  that  greater 
things  are  in  it  than  the  presence  of  angels  in  our  churches : 
and  yet  if  there  were  no  more,  we  should  do  well  to  behave 
ourselves  there  with  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of 
Heaven  about  us;  always  remembering,  that  our  business 
there  is  an  errand  of  religion,  and  God  is  the  object  of  our 
worshippings ;  and  therefore,  although  by  our  weakness  we 
are  fixed  in  the  lowness  of  men,  yet  because  God's  infinity  is 
our  object,  it  were  very  happy  if  our  actions  did  bear  some 
few  degrees  of  a  proportionable  and  commensurate  address. 

10.  Now  that  the  angels  are  there  in  the  right  of  God, 
and  are  a  manner  and  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  presence, 
is  therefore  certain,  because,  whenever  it  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  God  appeared,  it  was  by  an  angel ;  and  the 
law  itself,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glorious  terrors  of  its  mani- 
festation, "  was  ordained  by  angels,"  and  "  a  word  spoken 
by  angels ;"  and  yet  God  is  said  to  have  descended  upon  the 
mount :  and  in  the  greatest  glory  that  ever  shall  be  revealed 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  splendour  is  the  apparition  of  angels ;  for  when  the 
holy  Jesus  "  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,"  it  is 
added,  by  way  of  explication,  that  is,  "  with  an  host  of 
angels." 

11.  The  result  is  those  words  of  God  to  his  people,  "  Re- 

*  Tan  tud  Zyyt\u  irafiarniuwi  t»  iiffT,  &C. —  Homil.  16*  tn  1  CtT,  it  dt 
Smcerd. 

Non  dubitc*  a^istere  angeltiiu  quando  ChrUtu*  assistit,  ChrUtnt  immola- 
tur.  —  S.  Ambros.  in  cap.  i.  Lucct. 

Angcli  tiquidem  circnnifusi  sacra  ciulodinnt,  et  divina  freti  potent  i& 
sacerdoti  sabservitint.  —  R.  Canutus  ta  Leg.  Ecc.  c.  4. 
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verence  my  sanctuary1.  For  what  God  loves  in  an  especial 
manner,  it  is  most  fit  we  should  esteem  accordingly.  "  God 
loves  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob0/' 
The  least  turf  of  hallowed  glebe  is,  with  God  himself,  of  move 
value  than  all  the  champaign  of  common  possession ;  it  is 
better  in  all  senses :  "  The  temple  is  better  than  gold,"  said 
our  blessed  Saviour* ;  and  therefore  it  were  well  we  should 
do  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  command,  of  giving  reve- 
rence to  it,  for  we  are  too  apt  to  pay  undue  devotions  to  gold. 
Which  precept  the  holiest  of  that  nation  expressed  by  wor- 
shipping towards  the  sanctuary,  by  pulling  off  their  shoes 
yrhen  they  went  into  it7,  by  making  it  the  determination  of 
their  religious  addresses,  by  falling  down  low  upon  the  earth 
in  their  accesses,  by  opening  their  windows  towards  it  in  their 
private  devotions,  by  calling  it  the  glory  of  their  nation :  as 
is  certain  in  the  instances  of  David,  Daniel,  and  the  wife  of 
Phinehas.  I  shall  not  need  to  say,  that  the  devouter  Chris- 
tians, in  the  first  ages,  did  worship  God  with  solemnities  of 
address  whenever  they  entered  into  their  oratories.  It  was 
a  civility  Jesus  commanded  his  disciples  to  use  to  common 
houses,  "  When  ye  enter  into  a  house,  salute  it :"  I  suppose 
he  means  the  dwellers  in  it.  And  it  is  certain,  whatever 
those  devouter  people  did  in  their  religious  approaches,  they 
designed  it  to  God,  who  was  the  major-domo,  the  master  of 
those  assemblies:  and  thus  did  the  convinced  Christian  in 
St.  Paul's  discourse,  when  he  came  into  the  church*  where 
they  were  prophesying  in  a  known  language ;  "  The  secrets 
of  his  heart  are  made  manifest,  and  so,  falling  down  on  his 
face,  he  will  worship  God1." 

12.  It  was  no  unhandsome  expression  of  reverencing 
God's  sanctuary,  that  pious  people  ever  used  in  bestowing 
costly  and  fair  ornaments  upon  it :  for  so  all  the  Christians 

*  Lev.  xix.  SO.  «  PsalnTlxxxirii.  *.  *  Matt,  xxiii.  17. 

i  'awitoMtwc  &uiiv  xal  wforttwiiv,  dixit  Pythagoras.  Maimonides  ait  nefaa 
ftrisse  Jndeis  calceatis  iogredi  sanctuariom,  ant  vestitis  vest i bus  opificmn. 
Justin.  Martyr,  ait  gentes  in  sacris  Aaroxoutrdsi. 

Intramns  templa  compositi,  ad  sacrificiura  accessori  vultum  snbmtttimat, 
togam  addocimus,  in  omne  argumentnm  modestiae  fingimur.  —  Sen. 

Extempld  illd  te  ducara  obi  non  despuas.  —  Ncnius  in  TriphaHo. 

Quo  ore  Thorarhig  Christianas,  si  per  templa  transibit,  ftnnantes  aras 
despuet  ? —  Tert.  de  16M.  c.  1.    Cm.  Goaf.  c.  5. 

■  1  Cot.  xiv.  t5. 
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did ;  as  soon  as  themselves  came  from  contempt  and  scorn, 
they  raised  Christian  oratories  to  an  equal  portion  of  their 
honour;  and  by  this  way  they  thought  they  did  honour  to 
God,  who  was  the  Numen  of  the  place.     Not  that  a  rich 
house,  or  costly  offertory,  is  better  in  respect  of  God* ;  for  to 
him  all  is  alike,  save  that,  in  equal  abilities,  our  devotion  is 
distinguished  by  them;  and  be  the  offering  never  so  con- 
temptible, it  is  a  rich  devotion  that  gives  the  best  we  have  : 
because,  although,  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  Levant  were  united 
into  a  present,  it  were  short  of  God's  infinity ;  yet  such  an 
offertory,  or  any  best  we  have,  makes  demonstration,  that  if 
we  had  an  offering  infinitely  better,  we  should  give  it,  to 
express  our  love  and  our  belief  of  God's  infinite  merit  and 
perfection.     And,  therefore,  let  not  "  the  widow's  two  mites" 
become  a  precedent  to  the  instance  and  value  of  our  dona- 
tion; and  because  she,  who  gave  no  more,  was  accepted, 
think  that  two  farthings  is  as  fit  to  be  cast  into  the  corban  as 
two  thousand  pounds.  For  the  reason  why  our  blessed  Saviour 
commended  the  widow's  oblation  was  for  the  greatness  of  it, 
not  the  smallness ;  "  she  gave  all  she  had,  even  all  her  living ;" 
therefore  she  was  accepted.    And  indeed,  since  God  gives  to 
us  more  than  enough,  beyond  our  necessities,  much  for  our 
conveniency,  much  for  ease,  much  for  repute,  much  for  public 
compliances,  for  variety,  for  content,  for  pleasure,  for  orna- 
ment ;  we  should  deal  unworthily  with  God  Almighty,  if  we 
limit  and  restrain  our  returns  to  him,  by  confining  them  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  mere  necessity.    Certainly  beggarly  ser- 
vices and  cheapness  is  not  more  pleasing  to  God  than  a  rich 
and  magnificent  address b.    To  the  best  of  essences,  the  best 

*  ITfoc  ya{  tot  txATi/u&ic  Svrarra  fxn  fxtr  tlrt$*>c  ym/Met  tud  wu&uifAnw  «£c 
th  vpchhyfxba;  to.  ««p  auto?  iw{«,  iwoxflrtrtu  [TI&mc,]  *AXXi  /utw  hah  X&tyoc 
iymnWrw  'Eyjumx,  TJ  «vnXl?r«T«r  crgMffaw  twc  *orw$r«£  voXunXda*,  trt  H 
$ft9i£«MC  y**f*r  BMJr/bMTo'  far  ivnk  Y*f  wiarra  &MftXn,  tuH  Atmv  rmme  •«*■» 
etf  film  i*  ffirt  yfawT*. — Hiaroc.  ta  Pyth. 

Plebs  devota  veni,  perque  baec  commercia  diace 
Terreoo  cenao  regna  ttiperna  peti. 

Simpiichu  P.  ta  ExptiriHmie  EecUna  8.  Amirmmm  ta  Roam. 

k  Delicto  majoram  immcritus  lacs, 

Romaney  donee  temp  la  rcfeceris, 

^Edesque  labentcs  dcorum,  el 

Fceda  nigro  sinutlachra  funio. — Hor.  lib.  Hi.  od.  6. 
Impietatis  notatur  Zeno,  qnod  dixerit  Ufk  §u*i  pd  oU4opuiv.    Et  barbara- 
ram  gentium  mot  erat  arts  diU  pbnere  in  I  tic  is,  nemoribe*,  et  montinm  jugit, 
eo  qnod  deoa  templif  inclodendos  non  esse  dizerant. 
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of  presents  is  most  proportionable :  and  although  the  service 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  is  most  delectable  and  esteemed  by 
God;  yet,  because  our  souls  are  served  by  things  perishing 
and  material,  and  we  are  of  that  constitution,  that  by  the 
body  we  serve  the  spirit,  and  by  both  we  serve  God,  as  the 
spirit  is  chiefly  to  be  offered  to  God,  because  it  is  better  than 
the  body,  so  the  richest  oblation  is  the  best  in  an  equal  power 
and  the  same  person,  because  it  is  the  best  of  things  material : 
and  although  it  hath  not  the  excellency  of  the  spirit,  it  hath 
an  excellency  that  a  cheap  oblation  hath  not;  and  besides 
the  advantage  of  the  natural  value,  it  can  no  otherwise  be 
spoiled  than  a  meaner  offering-  may  ;  it  is  always  capable  of 
the  same  commendation  from  the* piety  of  the  presenter's 
spirit,  and  may  be  as  much  purified  and  made  holy  as  the 
cheaper  or  the  more  contemptible.  God  hath  nowhere  ex- 
pressed that  he  accepts  of  a  cheaper  offering,  but  when  we 
are  not  able  to  give  him  better.  When  the  people  brought 
offerings  more  than  enough  for  the  tabernacle,  Moses  re- 
strained their  forwardness,  by  saying,  "  it  was  enough,"  but 
yet  commended  the  disposition  highly,  and  wished  it  might 
be  perpetual :  but  God  chid  the  people  when  they  let  his 
house  lie  waste,  without  reparation  of  its  decaying  beauty ; 
and  therefore  sent  famines  upon  the  land,  and  a  curse  into 
their  estate,  because  they  would  not,  by  giving  a  portion  to 
religion,  sanctify  and  secure  all  the  rest.  For  the  way  for  a 
man  to  be  a  saver  by  his  religion,  is  to  deposit  one  part  of 
his  estate  in  the  temple,  and  one  in  the  hands  of  the  poor ; 
for  these  are  God's  treasury  and  stewards  respectively :  and 
this  is  "  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven ;"  and  besides  that  it 
will  procure  blessing  to  other  parts,  it  will  help  to  save  our 
souls ;  and  that  is  good  husbandry,  that  is  worth  the  saving. 
13.  For  I  consider  that  those  riches  and  beauties,  in 
churches  and  religious  solemnities,  which  add  nothing  to 
God,  add  much  devotion  to  us,  and  much  honour  and  efficacy 
to  devotion.  For  since  impression  is  made  upon  the  soul, 
by  the  intervening  of  corporal  things,  our  religion  and  devo- 
tion of  the  soul  receives  the  addition  of  many  degrees  by 
such  instruments6.  Insomuch  that  we  see  persons  of  the 
greatest  fancy,  and  such  who  are  most  pleased  with  outward 

c  To.  moShrti  JUiXi,  tuu  xohaii  *a\m  itx&*f . — Philo. 
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fairnesses,  are  most  religious.  Great  understandings  make 
religion  lasting  and  reasonable ;  but  great  fancies  make  it 
more  scrupulous,  strict,  operative,  and  effectual.  And  there- 
fore it  is  strange,  that  we  shall  bestow  such  great  expenses, 
to  make  our  own  houses  convenient  and  delectable,  that  we 
may  entertain  ourselves  with  complacency  and  appetite ;  and 
yet  think  that  religion  is  not  worth  the  ornament,  nor  our 
fancies  fit  to  be  carried  into  the  choice  and  prosecution  of 
religious  actions,  with  sweetness,  entertainments,  and  fair 
propositions.  If  we  say,  that  God  is  not  the  better  for  a  rich 
house,  or  a  costly  service;  we  may  also  remember,  that 
neither  are  we  the  better  for  rich  clothes ;  and  the  sheep  will 
keep  us  as  modest,  as  warm,  and  as  clean,  as  the  silk-worm ; 
and  a  gold  chain,  or  a  carkenet  of  pearl,  does  no  more  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness,  than  it  does  to  the  service  of 
religion.  For  if  we  reply,  that  they  help  to  the  esteem  and 
reputation  of  our  persons,  and  the  distinction  of  them  from 
the  vulgar,  from  the  servants  of  the  lot  of  Issachar,  and  add 
reverence  and  veneration  to  us ;  how  great  a  shame  is  it,  if 
we  study  by  great  expenses  to  get  reputation  and  accidental 
advantages  to  ourselves,  and  not  by  the  same  means  to  pur- 
chase reverence  and  esteem  to  religion;  since  we  see  that 
religion,  amongst  persons  of  ordinary  understandings,  receives 
as  much  external  and  accidental  advantages,  by  the  accession 
of  exterior  ornaments  and  accommodation,  as  we  ourselves 
can,  by  rich  clothes  and  garments  of  wealth,  ceremony,  and 
distinction?  And  as,  in  princes'  courts,  the  reverence  to 
princes  is  quickened  and  increased  by  an  outward  state  and 
glory;  so  also  it  is  in  the  service  of  God.  Although  the  un- 
derstandings of  men  are  no  more  satisfied  by  a  pompous 
magnificence,  than  by  a  cheap  plainness  ;  yet  the  eye  is,  and 
the  fancy,  and  the  affections,  and  the  senses ;  that  is,  many 
of  our  faculties  are  more  pleased  with  religion,  when  religion, 
by  such  instruments  and  conveyances,  pleases  them.  And  it 
was  noted  by  Sozomen,  concerning  Valens,  the  Arrian  em- 
peror, that  when  he  came  to  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  he 
praised  St.  Basil,  their  bishop,  and  upon  more  easy  terms 
revoked  his  banishment d,  because  he  was  a  grave  person,,  and 

d  Quod  cum  Unto  oraatu  tamque  decenter  sacerdotio  fuogeretur,  con- 
veutusque  ageret. 
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did  his  holy  offices  with  reverent  and  decent  addresses,  and 
kept  his  church-assemblies  with  much  ornament  and  so* 
lemnity. 

14.  But  when  I  consider  that  saying  of  St.  Gregory,  that 
the  church  is  heaven  within  the  tabernacle,  heaven  dwelling 
among  the  sons  of  men%  and  remember,  that  God  hath 
studded  all  the  firmament,  and  paved  it  with  stars,  because 
he  loves  to  have  his  house  beauteous,  and  highly  representa- 
tive of  his  glory ;  I  see  no  reason  we  should  not  do  as  Apol- 
linaris  says  God  does :  "  In  earth  do  the  works  of  heaven." 
For  he  is  the  God  of  beauties  and  perfections f ;  and  every 
excellency  in  the  creature,  is  a  portion  of  influence  from  the 
Divinity,  and  therefore  is  the  best  instrument  of  conveying 
honour  to  him,  who  made  them  for  no  other  end  but  for  his 
own  honour,  as  the  last  resort  of  all  other  ends  for  which 
they  were  created. 

15.  But  the  best  manner  to  reverence  the  sanctuary,  is  by 
the  continuation  of  such  actions  which  gave  it  the  first  title 
of  holiness.  "  Holiness  becometh  thine  house  for  ever,"  saith 
David :  "  Sancta  Sanctis,"  holy  persons  and  holy  rites,  ia 
holy  places  s ;  that,  as  it  had  the  first  relation  of  sanctity  by 
the  consecration  of  a  holy  and  reverend  minister  and  presi* 
dent  of  religion,  so  it  may  be  perpetuated  in  holy  offices,  and 
receive  the  daily  consecration,  by  the  assistance  of  sanctified 
and  religious  persons.  "  Foris  canes,"  dogs  and  criminal 
persons  are  unfit  for  churches ;  the  best  ornament  and  beauty 
of  a  church,  is  a  holy  priest  and  a  sanctified  people  k.     For, 

*  *E**Xw^»  i<rriv  eugavof  iariyfioc. 

1  "Efyor  t3  ftf?*,  **l  xaXw  rifxior  rov  ykf  ruourov  h  Stotfim.  Btuffu&rk. — Arut. 

«  Gravitas  honesta,  diligentia  attonita,  cura  solicita,  apparitio  devota,  et 
processio  modesta.— Teri.  de  Pnncript. 

Cooflaunt  ad  ecclesiam  casta  celeb  ri  tat  e,  bonesta  atrinaqoe  sexaa  discfc* 
tione. — &  Aug.  lib.  ii.  c.  98.  de  Civit.  Dei. 

h  Ta  y*f  mta  ir^XfK  «rf<xriwtT^{Mt  ri  irtpv  iortr  d  MmcruOda  tymruH  ami  Ah 
fya«f,  ftai  o-mftixrvnc  xol  tuuutoimc,  kvn$tU^  n  not  i<r»WK,  m2  ruftrnkm  ifrnc;— 
Pkilo  Leg*,  ad  Catum. 

Mfoc  y*f  rife  Tif*Zi  i  wpmyviAkmc  liftfor  tmnh  *(«raymt  tuu  iy*\p*  0f7«p  naW- 
m  rrif  iavrw  +vtfr9  ***  *«*»  *k  brtioxjn  nv  &s(m>  ftrric  tot  Uurm  w*t*r%u>k{m  mV. 
—Hier.  tn  Pytk. 

*i>Xnc  ut&M&c  rim*  oUntrip»  M  yfc  &i«c  «u»  I^w  dc  ami  i  n&Mc  rvpfJ^mi, 
y*ym,  EvrtBirn  U  tfforoTc  ybv/uu  rlow  fovot  oXu/lmt*. — Idem. 
Quin  demos  id  soperis  ■ 

Compositum  jns  fasque  anions,  saoctosque  recessiu 
Mentis,  et  iDcoctom  geoeroso  pectus  bonesto : 
Hsec  cedd  at  admoyeam  templis,  et  farre  litabo.—  Pen.  Set .  \u 
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■ince  angels  dwell  in  churches,  and  God  hath  made  his  name 
to  dwell  there  too ;  if  there  also  be  a  holy  people,  that  there 
be  saints  as  well  as  angels,  it  is  a  holy  fellowship,  and  a 
Uessed  communion :  but  to  see  a  devil  there,  would  scare 
the  most  confident  and  bold  fancy,  and  disturb  the  good 
meeting;  and  such  is  every  wicked  and  graceless  person: 
"  Have  I  not  chosen  twelve  of  you,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  V9  An  evil  soul  is  an  evU  spirit,  and  such  are  no  good 
ornaments  for  temples :  and  it  is  a  shame  that  a  goodly 
Christian  church  should  be  like  an  Egyptian  temple ;  without, 
goodly  buildings ;  within,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  for  the  deity  they 
adore.  It  is  worse,  if  in  our  addresses  to  holy  places  and 
offices,  we  bear  our  lusts  under  our  garments.  For  dogs  and 
cats  are  of  God's  making,  but  our  lusts  are  not,  but  are  God's 
enemies ;  and  therefore,  besides  the  unholiness,  it  is  an  affront 
to  God  to  bring  them  along,  and  it  defiles  the  place  in  a  great 
degree. 

16.  For  there  is  a  defiling  of  a  temple  by  insinuation  of 
impurities,  and  another  by  direct  and  positive  profanation, 
and  a  third  by  express  sacrilege.  This  "  defiles  a  temple"  to 
the  ground.  Every  small  sin  is  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  is 
a  spot  in  those  "  feasts  of  charity,"  which  entertain  us  often 
in  God's  houses :  but  there  are  some,  (and  all  great  crimes 
are  such,)  which  desecrate  the  place,  unhallow  the  ground  as 
to  our  particulars,  stop  the  ascent  of  our  prayers,  obstruct  the 
current  of  God's  blessing,  turn  religion  into  bitterness,  and 
devotion  into  gall ;  such  as  are  marked  in  Scripture  with  a 
distinguishing  character,  as  enemies  to  the  peculiar  dispo- 
sitions of  religion :  and  such  are,  unchastity,  which  defiles 
the  temples  of  our  bodies ;  covetousness,  which  sets  up  an 
idol  instead  of  God ;  and  unmercifulness,  which  is  a  direct 
enemy  to  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  fair  return  of  our 
prayers.  He  that  shows  not  the  mercies  of  alms,  of  forgive- 
ness, and  comfort,  is  forbidden  to  hope  for  comfort,  relief*  or 
forgiveness,  from  the  hands  of  God.  A  pure  mind  is  the 
best  manner  of  worship1,  and  the  impurity  of  a  crime  is  the 

1  Animadycrto  grmtiorem  exittimari  qui  delubm  deornm  puram  castamqae 
men  tern,  quam  qui  meditattim  carmen  in  tiller  it — f/ta.  See,  Pan.  Trq/o*. 

'kyviv  Id  wubTe  &i/«iiof  rtfo  lirra  *E/utf«fnr  lyni*  f  krri,  fym*  Zeria.  —  Porpkyr. 
_  de  Norn  Esu  Anmal.  lib.  ii. 

Optimus  animus  pulcherrimus  cultus.  M*  «*&«{«  aafajpov  h$*wrta$*t  ov  /xit 
SiptTw.  —  Hierocl. 
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greatest  contradiction  to  the  honour  and  religion  of  holy 
places.  And,  therefore,  let  us  imitate  the  precedent  of  the 
most  religious  of  kings ;  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocence, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar k;"  always  remem- 
bering those  decretory  and  final  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  He 
that  defiles  a  temple,  him  will  God  destroy1." 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  God,  who  "  dwellest  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  not  able  to  contain  thee," 
and  yet  thou  art  pleased  to  manifest  thy  presence  amongst 
the  sons  of  men,  by  special  issues  of  thy  favour  and  bene- 
diction ;  make  my  body  and  soul  to  be  a  temple  pure  and 
holy,  apt  for  the  entertainments  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  for 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lord,  be  pleased,  with 
thy  rod  of  paternal  discipline,  to  cast  out  all  impure  lusts, 
all  worldly  affections,  all  covetous  desires,  from  this  thy 
temple ;  that  it  may  be  a  place  of  prayer  and  meditation; 
of  holy  appetites  and  chaste  thoughts,  of  pure  intentions 
and  zealous  desires  of  pleasing  thee ;  that  I  may  become 
also  a  sacrifice,  as  well  as  a  temple ;  eaten  up  with  the  zeal 
of  thy  glory,  and  consumed  with  the  fire  of  love ;  that  not 
one  thought  may  be  entertained  by  me,  but  such  as  may  be 
like  perfume,  breathing  from  the  altar  of  incense ;  and  not 
a  word  may  pass  from  me,  but  may  have  the  accent  of 
heaven  upon  it,  and  sound  pleasantly  in  thy  ears.  O 
dearest  God,  fill  every  faculty  of  my  soul  with  impresses; 
dispositions,  capacities,  and  aptnesses  of  religion ;  and  do 
thou  hallow  my  soul,  that  I  may  be  possessed  with  zeal 
and  religious  affections;  loving  thee  above  all  things  in  the 
world,  worshipping  thee  with  the  humblest  adorations  and 
frequent  addresses,  continually  feeding  upon  the  appre- 
hensions of  thy  divine  sweetness,  and  consideration  of  thy 
infinite  excellences,  and  observations  of  thy  righteous  com- 
mandments, and  the  feast  of  a  holy  conscience,  as  an  ante- 
past  of  eternity,  and  consignation  to  the  joys  of  heaven, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

k  Vs.  xxvi.  6.  »  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 
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SECTION  XII. 

Of  Jesus' s  Departure  into  Galilee;  his  Manner  of  Life, 
Miracles,  and  Preaching;  his  calling  of  Disciples;  and 
what  happened  until  t/ie  Second  Passover. 

1.  "  When  Jesus  understood  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison*,"  and  that  the  Pharisees  were  envious  at  him  for  the 
great  multitudes  of  people  that  resorted  to  his  baptism, 
which  he  ministered,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by  the  depu- 
tation of  his  disciples,  they  finishing  the  ministration  which 
himself  began,  (who,  as  Euodius5,  bishop  of  Antioch,  reports, 
baptized  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  Peter  only;  and 
Peter  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  and  they  others;) 
he  left  Judaea,  and  came  into  Galilee ;  and  in  his  passage  he 
must  touch  Sychar,  a  city  of  Samaria,  where,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  weariness  of  his  journey,  he  sat  himself 
down  upon  the  margin  of  Jacob's  well ;  whither,  when  "  his 
disciples  were  gone  to  buy  meat,  a  Samaritan  woman  cometh 
to  draw  water,"  of  whom  Jesus  asked  some,  to  cool  his  thirst, 
and  refresh  his  weariness. 

2.  Little  knew  the  woman  the  excellency  of  the  person, 
that  asked  so  small  a  charity :  neither  had  she  been  taught, 
that  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  should  be 
rewarded,"  and  much  rather  such  a  present  to  the  Lord  him- 
self. But  she  prosecuted  the  spite  of  her  nation6,  and  the 
interest  and  quarrel  of  the  schism  ;  and,  instead  of  washing 
Jesus's  feet,  and  giving  him  drink,  demanded,  why  he, 
"  being  a  Jew,  should  ask  water  of  a  Samaritan  ?  for  the  Jews 
have  no  intercoure  with  the  Samaritans." 

3.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was  this.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria,  sacked  Samaria, 
transported  the  Israelites  to  Assyria,  and  planted  an  Assyrian 
colony  in  the  town  and  country;  who,  by  Divine  vengeance, 
were  destroyed  by  lions,  which  no  power  of  man  could 
restrain  or  lessen.    The  king  thought  the  cause  was,  their 

»  Matt.  iv.  it. 

b  Eutliym.  c.  3,  in  Joan.    Apud  Nicep.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Hist. 
c  Non  monstrare  via*  eadein  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Quxsitnoi  ad  fontcm  solos  dedncere  verpos.  —  J«r.  Sat,  xiv. 
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not  serving  the  God  of  Israel  according  to  the  rites  of  Moses; 
and  therefore  sent  a  Jewish  captive  priest,  to  instruct  the 
remanent  inhabitants  in  the  Jewish  religion ;  who  so  learned 
and  practised  it,  that  they  still  retained  the  superstition  of 
the  Gentile  rites ;  till  Manasses,  the  brother  of  Jaddi,  the 
high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat, 
who  was  the  governor  under  king  Darius.  Manasses  being 
reproved  for  marrying  a  stranger,  the  daughter  of  an  un- 
circumcised  Gentile,  and  admonished  to  dismiss  her,  flies  to 
Samaria,  persuades  his  father-in-law  to  build  a  temple  in 
mount  Gerizim,  introduces  the  rites  of  daily  sacrifice,  and 
makes  himself  high  priest,  and  began  to  pretend  to  be  the 
true  successor  of  Aaron,  and  commences  a  schism,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  whence  the  question  of 
religion  grew  so  high,  that  it  begat  disaffections,  anger,  ani- 
mosities, quarrels,  bloodshed,  and  murders ;  not  only  in 
Palestine,  but  wherever  a  Jew  and  Samaritan  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  meet.  Such  being  the  nature  of  men,  that  they 
think  it  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world,  when  other  men  are 
not  of  their  minds ;  and  that  they  please  God  most,  when 
they  are  most  furiously  zealous;  and  no  zeal  better  to  be 
expressed,  than  by  hating  all  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
think  God  hates.  This  schism  was  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  spite  that  ever  any  was,  because  both  the  people 
were  much  given  to  superstition ;  and  this  was  helped  forward 
by  the  constitution  of  their  religion,  consisting  much  in  ex- 
ternals  and  ceremonials,  and  which  they  cared  not  much  to 
hallow  and  make  moral,  by  the  intertexture  of  spiritual 
senses  and  charity.  And,  therefore,  the  Jews  called  the 
Samaritans  "  accursed ;"  the  Samaritans,  at  the  paschal  so- 
lemnity, would  at  midnight,  when  the  Jews'  temple  was  open, 
scatter  dead  men's  bones d,  to  profane  and  desecrate  the 
place;  and  both  would  fight,  and  eternally  dispute  the  ques- 
tion; sometimes  referring  it  to  arbitrators,  and  then  the 
conquered  party  would  decline  the  arbitration  after  sentence; 
which  they  did  at  Alexandria,  before  Ptolemseus  Philometor, 
when  Andronicus  had,  by  a  rare  and  exquisite  oration,  pro* 
cured  sentence  against  Theodosius  and  Sabbaeus,  the  Sama- 
ritan advocates :  the  sentence  was  given  for  Jerusalem,  and 

d  dui#«+«?  a&ftnnUn  hrrin  h  t«c  ttmmc  *«wh. — Joseph,  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3. 
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the  schism  increased,  and  lasted  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
conference  with  this  woman. 

4.  And  it  was  so  implanted  and  woven  in  with  every 
understanding,  that  when  the  woman  "  perceived  Jesus  to  be 
a  prophet/'  she  undertook  this  question  with  him:  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  Jeru- 
salem is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship."  Jesus 
knew  the  schism  was  great  enough  already,  and  was  not 
willing  to  make  the  rent  wider :  and  though  he  gave  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  by  saying,  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews ;" 
and  "  we  know  what  we  worship,  ye  do  not ;"  yet,  because 
the  subject  of  this  question  was  shortly  to  be  taken  away, 
Jesus  takes  occasion  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  hasten  an  ex- 
pedient, and,  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
agreeing interests,  and  settle  a  revelation,  to  be  verified  for 
ever.  Neither  here  nor  there,  by  way  of  confinement ;  not  in 
one  country  more  than  another ;  but  wherever  any  man  shall 
call  upon  God  "  in  spirit  and  truth/9  there  he  shall  be  heard. 

5.  But  all  this  while  the  holy  Jesus  was  athirst,  and  there- 
fore hastens  at  least  to  discourse  of  water,  though  as  yet  he 
got  none.  He  tells  her  of  "  living  water,"  of  eternal  satis- 
factions, of  "  never  thirsting  again/'  of  her  own  personal 
condition  of  matrimonial  relation,  and  professes  himself  to  be 
the  Messias ;  and  then  was  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  his 
disciples,  who  wondered  to  see  him  alone,  "  talking  with  a 
woman,"  besides  his  custom  and  usual  reservation.  But  the 
woman,  full  of  joy  and  wonder,  left  her  water-pot,  and  ran  to 
the  city,  to  publish  the  Messias :  and  immediately  "  all  the 
city  came  out  to  see ;  and  many  believed  on  him  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  woman,  and  more  when  they  heard  his  own 
discourses."  They  invited  him  to  the  town,  and  received 
him  with  hospitable  civilities  for  two  days,  after  which  he 
departed  to  his  own  Galilee. 

6.  Jesus,  therefore,  came  into  the  country,  where  he  was 
received  with  respect  and  fair  entertainment,  because  of  the 
miracles  which  the  Galileans  saw  done  by  him  at  the  feast ; 
and  being  at  Cana,  where  he  wrought  the  first  miracle,  a 
a  noble  personage ;  a  little  king,  say  some ;  a  palatine,  says 
St.  Jerome ;  a  kingly  person,  certainly,  came  to  Jesus  with 
much  reverence,  and  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
come  to  *his  house,  and  cure  his  son,  now  ready  to  die ; 
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which  he  seconds  with  much  importunity,  fearing  lest  his  son 
be  dead  before  he  get  thither.  Jesus,  who  did  not  do  his 
miracles  by  natural  operations,  cured  the  child  at  distance, 
and  dismissed  the  prince,  telling  him  his  son  lived ;  which,  by 
narration  of  his  servants,  he  found  to  be  true,  and  that  be 
recovered  at  the  same  time  when  Jesus  spake  these  salutary 
and  healing  words.  Upon  which  accident  he  and  all  his 
house  became  disciples. 

7.  And  now  Jesus  left  Nazareth,  and  came  to  Capernaum, 
a  maritime  town,  and  of  great  resort,  choosing  that  for  his 
scene  of  preaching,  and  his  place  of  dwelling.  For  now  the 
time  was  fulfilled,  the  office  of  the  Baptist  was  expired,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  He,  therefore,  preached 
the  sum  of  the  Gospel,  faith  and  repentance :  "  Repent  ye, 
and  believe  the  Gospel."  And  what  that  Gospel  was,  the 
sum  and  series  of  all  his  sermons  afterwards  did  declare. 

8.  The  work  was  now  grown  high  and  pregnant,  and 
Jesus  saw  it  convenient  to  choose  disciples  to  his  ministry  and 
service  in  the  work  of  preaching,  and  to  be  "  witnesses  of  all 
that  he  should  say,  do,  or  teach,"  for  ends  which  were  after- 
wards made  public  and  excellent.  Jesus,  therefore,  u  as  he 
walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,"  called  Simon  and  Andrew, 
who  knew  him  before,  by  the  preaching  of  John ;  and  now 
"  left  all,"  their  ship  and  their  net,  "  and  followed  him.  And 
when  he  was  gone  a  little  farther,  he  calls  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  James  and  John ;  and  they  went  after  him."  And 
with  this  family  he  goes  up  and  down  the  whole  Galilee, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  healing  all  manner  of 
diseases,  curing  demoniacs,  cleansing  lepers,  and  giving 
strength  to  paralytics  and  lame  people. 

9.  But  when  "  the  people  pressed  on  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  he  stood  by  the  lake  of  Genesareth,"  and  pre- 
sently (t  entering  into  Simon's  ship,"  commanded  him  "  to 
launch  into  the  deep,"  and  "  from  thence  he  taught  the 
people,"  and  there  wrought  a  miracle ;  for,  being  Lord  of  the 
creatures,  he  commanded  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  they 
obeyed.  For  when  Simon,  who  had  "  fished  all  night  in 
vain,  let  down  his  net  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  he  enclosed 
so  great  a  multitude  of  fishes,  that  the  net  brake ;"  and  the 
fishermen  were  amazed  and  fearful  at  so  prodigious  a  draught. 
But  beyond  the  miracle,  it  was  intended,  that  a  representation 
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should  be  made  of  the  plenitude  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
multitudes  of  believers,  who  should  be  taken  by  Simon  and 
the  rest  of  the  disciples,  whom  by  that  miracle  he  consigned 
to  become  "  fishers  of  men ;"  who,  by  their  artifices  of  pru- 
deiice,  and  holy  doctrine,  might  gain  souls  to  God;  that 
when  the  net  should  be  drawn  to  shore,  and  separation  made 
by  the  angels,  they  and  their  disciples  might  be  differenced 
from  the  reprobate  portion. 

10.  But  the  light  of  the  sun  uses  not  to  be  confined  to  a 
province  or  a  kingdom.  So  great  a  prophet,  and  so  divine  a 
physician,  and  so  great  miracles,  created  a  fame  loud  as 
thunder,  but  not  so  full  of  sadness  and  presage.  Immediately 
the  "  fame  of  Jesus  went  into  all  Syria,  and  there  came  to  him 
multitudes  from  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Jerusalem,  and  Judaea." 
And  ail  that  had  any  "  sick  with  divers  diseases,  brought 
them  to  him ;"  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them, 
"  and  healed  them."  And  when  he  cured  the  "  lunatics,  and 
persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits,"  the  devils  cried  out,  and 
confessed  him  to  be  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;"  but  he 
"  suffered  them  not,"  choosing  rather  to  work  faith  in  the 
persuasions  of  his  disciples,  by  moral  arguments,  and  the 
placid  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit;  that  there  might  in  faith 
be  an  excellency  in  proportion  to  the  choice,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  made  violent  by  the  conviction  and  forced  tes- 
timonies of  accursed  and  unwilling  spirits. 

11.  But  when  Jesus  saw  his  assembly  was  grown  full, 
and  his  audience  numerous,  he  "  went  up  into  a  mountain," 
$nd  when  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  he  made  that  admi- 
rable sermon,  called  "  the  sermon  upon  the  mount :"  which  is 
a  Divine  repository  of  such  excellent  truths,  and  mysterious 
dictates  of  secret  theology,  that  contains  a  breviary  of  all 
those  precepts  which  integrate  the  morality  of  Christian 
religion;  pressing  the  moral  precepts  given  by  Moses,  and 
enlarging  their  obligation  by  a  stricter  sense  and  more  severe 
exposition,  that  their  righteousness  might  "  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;"  "  preaches  per- 
fection, and  the  doctrines  of  meekness,  poverty  of  spirit, 
Christian  mourning,  desire  of  holy  things,  mercy  and  purity, 
peace  and  toleration  of  injuries ;  affixing  a  special  promise  of 
blessing  to  be  the  guerdon  and  inheritance  of  those  graces 
and  spiritual  excellences.     He  explicates  some  parts  of  the 
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decalogue,  and  adds  appendices  and  precepts  of  his  own. 
He  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  how  to  fast,  how  to  gi?e 
alms,  contempt  of  the  world,  not  to  judge  others,  forgiving 
injuries,  an  indifference  and  incuriousness  of  temporal  pro- 
visions, and  a  seeking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  ap- 
pendant righteousness." 

12.  When  Jesus  had  finished  his  sermon,  and  descended 
from  the  mountain,  a  poor  leprous  person  came  and  wor- 
shipped, and  begged  to  be  cleansed;  which  Jesus  soon 
granted,  engaging  him  not  to  publish  it  where  he  should  go 
abroad,  but  sending  him  to  the  priest,  to  offer  an  oblation, 
according  to  the  rites  of  Moses'  law ;  and  then  came  directly 
to  Capernaum,  and  "  taught  in  their  synagogues  upon  the 
sabbath-days ;"  where,  in  his  sermons,  he  expressed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prophet,  and  the  authority  of  a  person  sent  from 
God;  not  inviting  the  people  by  the  soft  arguments  and 
insinuations  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  by  demonstrations 
and  issues  of  Divinity.  There  he  cures  a  demoniac,  in  one 
of  their  synagogues ;  and  by  and  by,  after  going  abroad,  he 
heals  Peter's  wife's  mother  of  a  fever;  insomuch  that  he 
grew  the  talk  of  all  men,  and  their  wonder,  till  they  flocked 
so  to  him,  to  see  him,  to  hear  him,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
and  their  needs,  that  after  he  had  healed  those  multitudes 
which  beset  the  house  of  Simon,  where  he  cured  his  mother 
of  the  fever,  he  retired  himself  into  a  desert  place  very  early 
in  the  morning,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  pray, 
free  from  the  oppressions  and  noises  of  the  multitude. 

13.  But  neither  so  could  he  be  hid,  but,  like  a  light 
shining  by  the  fringes  of  a  curtain,  he  was  soon  discovered  in 
his  solitude;  for  the  multitude  found  him  out,  imprisoning 
him  in  their  circuits  and  undeniable  attendances.  But  Jesus 
told  them  plainly,  he  must  preach  the  Gospel  "  to  other  cities 
also ;"  and  therefore  resolved  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  of  Genesareth,  so  to  quit  the  throng.  Whither  as  he 
was  going,  a  Scribe  offered  himBelf  a  disciple  to  his  institu- 
tion ;  till  Jesus  told  him  his  condition  to  be  worse  than  foxes 
and  birds,  for  whom  an  habitation  is  provided,  but  none  for 
him ;  no,  "  not  a  place  where  to  bow  his  head,"  and  find  rest 
And  what  became  of  this  forward  professor  afterwards,  we 
find  not.  Others  that  were  probationers  of  this  fellowship, 
Jesus  bound  to  a  speedy  profession ;  not  suffering  one  to  go 
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home  to  bid  his  friends  farewell,  nor  another  so  much  a*  to 
u  bnry  his  dead." 

14.  By  the  time  Jesus  got  to  the  ship  it  was  late ;  and  he, 
heavy  to  sleep,  rested  on  a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly,  as 
weariness,  meekness,  and  innocence  could  make  him ;  inso- 
much that  "  a  violent  storm/'  the  chiding  of  the  winds  and 
waters,  which  then  happened,  could  not  awake  him ;  till  the 
ship,  being  almost  covered  with  broken  billows  and  the  im- 
petuous dasbings  of  the  waters,  the  men  already  sunk  in 
their  spirits,  and  the  ship  like  enough  to  sink  too,  the  dis- 
ciples awaked  him,  and  called  for  help:  "  Master,  carest 
thou  not  that  we  perish?"  Jesus  arising,  reproved  their 
infidelity,  commanded  the  wind  to  be  still  and  the  seas 
peaceable,  and  immediately  "  there  was  a  great  calm ;"  and  they 
presently  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes,  or  Gerasenes. 

15.  In  the  land  of  Gergesites,  or  Gergesenes,  which  was 
the  remaining  name  of  an  extinct  people,  being  one  of  the 
nations  whom  the  sons  of  Jacob  drave  from  their  inheritance, 
there  were  two  cities ;  Gadara,  from  the  tribe  of  Gad,  to 
whom  it  fell  by  lot  in  the  division  of  the  land,  (which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  at  the 
request  of  Demetrius  Gadarensis,  Pompey  s  freed-man,)  and 
near  to  it  was  Gerasa,  as  Josephus  reports6:  which  diversity 
of  towns  and  names  is  the  cause  of  the  various  recitation  of 
this  story  by  the  evangelists.  Near  the  city  of  Gadara,  there 
were  many  sepulchres  in  the  hollownesses  of  rocks,  where 
the  dead  were  buried,  and  where  many  superstitious  persons 
used  Memphitic  and  Thessalic  rites,  invocating  evil  spirits ; 
insomuch  that,  at  the  instant  of  our  Saviour's  arrival  in  the 
country,  "  there  met  him  two  possessed  with  devils  from 
these  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,"  and  so  had  been  long,  "  inso- 
much that  no  man  durst  pass  that  way." 

16.  Jesus  commanded  the  devils  out  of  the  possessed 
persons :  but  there  were  certain  men  feeding  swine,  which, 
though  extremely  abominated  by  the  Jewish  religion,  yet  for 
the  use  of  the  Roman  armies  and  quarterings  of  soldiers, 
they  were  permitted,  and  divers  privileges  granted  to  the 
masters  of  such  herds f:  and  because  Gadara  was  a  Greek 

•  Joseph,  de  Bel.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  .5,  et  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  et  lib.  v.  c.  3.    Epiph. 
rontr.  Eb.  Haeres.  30. 

f  Cod.  Theod.  de  Suariis.    Joseph,  lib.  ii.  de  Bel.  Jud.  c.  33. 
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city,  and  the  company  mingled  of  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Jews, 
these  last,  in  all  likelihood,  not  making  the  greatest  number; 
the  devils,  therefore,  besought  Jesus,  he  would  not  send 
them  into  the  abyss,  but  u  permit  them  to  enter  into  the 
swine."  He  gave  them  leave ;  "  and  the  swine  ran  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the"  hot  baths,  which  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Gadara  was  built,  (which  smaller 
congregation  of  waters  the  Jews  used  to  call  seas ;)  or  else,  as 
others  think,  into  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  "  and  perished  in 
the  waters."  But  this  accident  so  troubled  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  came  and  "  entreated  Jesus  to  depart  out  of  their 
coasts."  And  he  did  so ;  leaving  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 
he  came  to  the  lesser  Galilee,  and  so  again  to  the  city  of 
Capernaum. 

17.  But  when  he  was  come  thither,  he  was  met  by  divers 
"  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  who  came  from  Jerusalem,  and 
"  doctors  of  the  law  from  Galilee ;"  and  while  they  were 
sitting  in  a  house,  which  was  encompassed  with  multitudes, 
that  no  business  or  necessity  could  be  admitted  to  the  door, 
a  poor  paralytic  was  brought  to  be  cured ;  and  they  were 
fain  to  "  uncover  the  tiles  of  the  house,  and  let  him  down  in 
his  bed  with  cprds,  in  the  midst  before  Jesus,"  sitting  in  con- 
ference with  the  doctors.  "  When  Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he 
said,  Man,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  At  which  saying,  the 
Pharisees  being  troubled,  thinking  it  to  be  blasphemy,  and 
that  u  none  but  God  could  forgive  sins ;"  Jesus  was  put  to 
verify  his  absolution,  which  he  did  in  a  just  satisfaction  and 
proportion  to  their  understandings.  For  the  Jews  did  believe 
that  all  afflictions  were  punishments  for  sin ;  ("  Who  sinned, 
this  man  or  his  father,  that  he  was  born  blind?")  and  that 
removing  of  the  punishment  was  forgiving  of  the  sin.  And 
therefore,  Jesus,  to  prove  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  removed 
that  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  his  sin ;  and  by 
curing  the  palsy,  prevented  their  farther  murmur  about  the 
pardon  :  "  That  ye  might  know  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,) 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  And  the  man  arose,  was 
healed,  and  glorified  God." 

18.  A  while  after,  Jesus  went  again  toward  the  sea,  and 

t  Vt  mare  £neani,  vas  templi  ad  aquarnm  reception 
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on  his  way,  "  seeing  Matthew/'  the  publican,  "  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom/'  he  bade  him  "  follow  him."  Matthew 
first  feasted  Jesus,  and  then  became  his  disciple.  But  the 
Pharisees  tRat  were  with  him  began  to  be  troubled  that  he 
"  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners."  For  the  office  of  publican, 
though  amongst  the  Romans  it  was  honest  and  of  great 
account ;  and  "  the  flower  of  the  Roman  knights,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  was  ac- 
counted to  consist  in  the  society  of  publicans11;"  yet  amongst 
both  the  Jews  and  Greeks  the  name  was  odious1,  and  the 
persons  were  accursed ;  not  only  because  they  were  strangers 
that  were  the  chief  of  them,  who  took  into  them  some  of  the 
nation  where  they  were  employed;  but  because  the  Jews 
especially  stood  upon  the  charter  of  their  nation  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  their  religion,  that  none  of  them  should  pay  tribute ; 
and  also  because  they  exercised  great  injustices  and  oppres- 
sionsk,  having  a  power  unlimited,  and  a  covetousness  wide  as 
hell,  and  greedy  as  the  fire  or  the  grave.  But  Jesus  gave  so 
fair  an  account  concerning  his  converse  with  these  persons, 
that  the  objection  turned  to  be  his  apology :  for  therefore  he 
conversed  with  them,  because  they  were  sinners ;  and  it  was 
as  if  a  physician  should  be  reproved  for  having  so  much  to 
do  with  sick  persons ;  for  therefore  was  he  "  sent,  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance;"  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  mercy  above  the  rites  of  sacrifice. 

19.  But  as  the  little  bubbling  and  gentle  murmurs  of  the 
water  are  presages  of  a  storm,  and  are  more  troublesome  in 
their  prediction  than  their  violence ;  so  were  the  arguings  of 
the  Pharisees,  symptoms  of  a  secret  displeasure  and  an  en- 
suing war;  though  at  first  represented  in  the  civilities  of 
question  and  scfaolastical  discourses,  yet  they  did  but  foreran 
vigorous  objections  and  bold  calumnies,  which  were  the  fruits 
of  the  next  summer.  But  as  yet  they  discoursed  fairly, 
asking  him  "  why  John's  disciples  fasted  often,  but  the  dis- 

k  Cicero  Ep.  Famil.  lib.  xiii.  et  in  Orat.  pro  Plaocio. 

1  Idem  ad  Qaint.  Fratrem  de  Regimine  Prefecture  Asian. 

k  Vita  Publicanorum  aperta  est  violentia,  impaoita  rapina,  negotiatio 
Bulla  ratione  conatans,  iovereconda  mercatura. 

nim;  tiXShu,  ««m c  sW»  &p**yt  c.  —  Suidas,  F.  PuHUcmu. 

Apod  Hebraram  textnm  D.  Mattbei  publicani  diet!  Parisim,  nomine  pro- 
prio  latronibos  qni  sepes  et  maceriam  dirimnnt,  licet  propria  dicti  Galfoim  ; 
node  fortasac  GabclU. 
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ciples  of  Jegus  did  not  fast?"  Jesus  told  them,  it  was  because 
these  were  the days  in  which  the  Bridegroom  was  come  in 
person  to  espouse  the  church  unto  himself;  and,  therefore, 
for  "  the  Children  of  the  bride-chamber  to  fast"  then,  was  like 
the  bringing  of  a  dead  corpse  to  the  joys  of  a  bride,  or  the 
pomps  of  coronation ;  "  the  days  should  come,  that  the  bride- 
groom should  retire  "  into  his  chamber,  and  draw  the  curtains, 
"  and  th^n  they  should  fast  in  those  days." 

20.  While  Jesus  was v  discoursing  with  the  Pharisees, 
"  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  came  to  him,"  desiring  he 
would  help  his  daughter,  who  lay  in  the  confines  of  death, 
ready  to  depart.  Whither  as  he  was  going,  "  a  woman  met 
him,  who  had  been  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve 
years,"  without  hope  of  remedy  from  art  or  nature ;  and 
therefore  she  runs  to  Jesus,  thinking,  without  precedent,  upon 
the  confident  persuasions  of  a  holy  faith,  "  that  if  she  did  but 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  she  should  be  whole."  She 
came  trembling,  and  full  of  hope  and  reverence,  and  "  touched 
his  garment,  and  immediately  the  fountain  of  her  unnatural 
emanation  was  stopped,"  and  reverted  to  its  natural  course 
and  offices.  St.  Ambrose  says,  that  this  woman  was  Martha. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  but  a  Gentile  \ 
because  of  that  return  which  she  made,  in  memory  of  her 
cure  and  honour  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  Gentile  rites. 
For  Eusebius  reports1,  that  himself  saw,  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
a  statue  of  brass,  representing  a  woman  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  a  goodly  personage,  who  held  his  hand  out  to  her  in  a 
posture  of  granting  her  request,  and  doing  favour  to  her ; 
and  the  inhabitants  said,  it  was  erected  by  the  care  and  cost 
of  this  woman ;  adding,  (whether  out  of  truth  or  easiness  is 
not  certain,)  that  at  the  pedestal  of  this  statue  an  usual  plant 
did  grow,  which,  when  it  was  come  up  to  that  maturity  and 
height  as  to  arrive  at  the  fringes  of  the  brass  monument,  it 
was  medicinal  in  many  dangerous  diseases  :  so  far  Eusebius. 
Concerning'  which  story  I  shall  make  no  censure  but  this, 

1  Lib.  ?ii.  Hut.  c.  14* 

"Sarin/**  XfwwC  &ya\fx*,  et  to5  Xjwtbu  Aifyulro.  — Apud  Sozamcn,  lib.  ¥. 
c.  20. 

Johau.  Dam  as.  de  Imagin.  Orat.  iii.  ex  Chroaico  Joban.  MclaJ*  Antia-cb. 
EpUc.  ait,  Bupplicem  libeUwn  oblatnm  Pbilippo  Tetrarcba*  Tracboaitidi* 
regionia,  at  liceret  stataai  erigere  in  memoriain  accepti ' 
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that  since  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  affirm,  that  this  woman, 
before  her  care,  u  had  spent  all  her  Substance  upon  phy- 
sicians m,"  jt  is  not  easily  imaginable  how  she  should  become 
able  to  dispend  so  great  a  sum  of  money,  as  would  purchase 
two  so  great  statues  of  brass  :  and  if  she  could,  yet  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  the  Gentile  princes  and  proconsuls,  who 
searched  all  places,  public  and  private,  and  were  curiously 
diligent  to  destroy  all  honorary  monuments  of  Christianity, 
should  let  this  alone ;  and  that  this  should  escape,  not  only 
the  diligence  of  the  persecutors,  but  the  fiiry  of  such  wars 
and  changes  as  happened  in  Palestine,  and*  that  for  three 
hundred  years  together  it  should  stand  up  in  defiance  of  all 
violences  arid  changeable  fate  of  all  things.  However  it  be, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  book  against  images,  published  by  the 
Command  of  Charles  the  Great,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  gave  no  credit  to  the  story  ;  and  if  it  had  been  true,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  Justin  Martyr",  whd  was  born 
and  bred  in  Palestine,  and  Origen,  who  lived  marly  years  in 
Tyre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  statue  is 
said  to  stand,  and  were  highly  diligent  to  heap  together  all 
things  of  advantage  and  reputation  to  the  Christian  cause, 
would  not  have  omitted  so  notable  an  instance.  It  is  there- 
fore  likely  that  the  statues  which  Eusebius  saw,  and  concern- 
ing which  he  heard  such  stories,  were  first  placed  there  upon 
the  stock  of  a  heathen  story  or  ceremony ;  and  in  process  of 
time,  for  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  and  its  capacity  to  be 
translated  to  the  Christian  story,  was,  by  the  Christians  in 
after  ages,  attributed,  by  a  fiction  of  fancy,  and  afterwards  by 
credulity,  confidently  applied  to  the  present  narrative  - 

21.  "  When  Jesus  was  come  to  the  ruler's  house,"  he 
found  the  minstrels  making  their  funeral  noises  for  the  death 
of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  his  servants  had  met  him,  and 
acquainted  him  of  "  the  death  of  the  child ;"  yet  Jesus  turned 
out  the  minstrels,  and  "  entered  with  the  parents  of  the  child 
into  her  chamber,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  called  her/' 
and  awakened  her  from  her  steep  of  death,  and  "  commanded 
them  to  give  her  to  eat,'1  and  enjoined  them  not  to  publish 
the  miracle.  But  as  flames,  suppressed  by  violent  detentions, 
break  out  and  rage  with  a  more  impetuous  and  rapid  motion ; 

■  Mark,  v.  16.    Lake,  viifi.  43.  ■  lib.  W.  de  ltnagin.  cap.  15. 
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so  it  happened  to  Jesus;  who,  endeavouring  to  make  the 
noises  and  reports  of  him  less  popular,  made  them  to  be 
oecumenical ;  for  not  only  we  do  that  most  greedily  from 
which  we  are  most  restrained,  but  a  great  merit,  enamelled 
with  humility,  and  restrained  with  modesty,  grows  more 
beauteous  and  florid,  up  to  the  heights  of  wonder  and 
glories. 

22.  As  he  came  from  Jairus's  house,  he  cured  two  blind 
men  upon  their  petition,  and  confession  that  they  did  believe 
in  him ;  and  cast  out  a  dumb  devil,  so  much  to  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  the  people,  that  the  Pharisees  could  .hold 
no  longer,  being  ready  to  burst  with  envy,  but  said,  "  he 
cast  out  devils  by  help  of  the  devils  :"  their  malice  being,  as 
usually  it  is,  contradictory  to  its  own  design,  by  its  being 
unreasonable  ;  nothing  being  more  sottish  than  for  the  devil 
to  divide  his  kingdom  upon  a  plot ;  to  ruin  his  certainties 
upon  hopes  future  and  contingent.  But  this  was  but  the 
first  eruption  of  their  malice ;  all  the  year  last  past,  which 
was  the  first  year  of  Jesus's  preaching,  all  was  quiet ;  neither 
the  Jews,  nor  the  Samaritans,  nor  the  Galileans,  did  malign 
his  doctrine  or  person,  but  he  preached  with  much  peace  on 
all  hands0;  for  this  was  the  year  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
called  in  his  prediction  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord/' 


Ad  SECTION  XII. 


Considerations  upon  the  Intercourse  happening  between  the 
Holy  Jesus  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

1.  When  the  holy  Jesus,  perceiving  it  unsafe  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem, returned  to  Galilee,  where  the  largest  scene  of  his 
prophetical  office  was  to  be  represented,  he  journeyed  on 
foot  through  Samaria;  and  being  weary  and  faint,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  he  sat  down  by  a  well,  and  begged  water  of  a 
Samaritan  woman  that  was  a  sinner;  who  at  first  refused 
him,  with  some  incivility  of  language.  But  he,  instead  of 
returning  anger  and  passion  to  her  rudeness,  which  was  com- 

•  Epiphan,  in  Paw.  lib.  ii.  torn.  1.  hsret.  61. 
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menced  upon  the  interest  of  a  mistaken  religion  %  preached 
the  coming  of  the  Messias  to  her,  unlocked  the  secrets  of  her 
hearty  and  let  in  his  grace,  and  made  "  a  fountain  of  living 
water  to  spring  up"  in  her  soul,  to  extinguish  the  impure 
flames  of  lust  which  had  set  her  on  fire,  burning  like  hell  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  fifth  husband b,  she  then  becoming  a 
concubine  to  the  sixth.  Thus  Jesus  transplanted  nature  into 
grace,  his  hunger  and  thirst  into  religious  appetites,  the 
darkness  of  the  Samaritan  into  a  clear  revelation,  her  sin  into 
repentance  and  charity,  and  so  quenched  his  own  thirst  by 
relieving  her  needs  :  and  as  "  it  was  meat  to  him  to  do  his 
Father's  will,"  so  it  was  drink  to  him  to  bring  us  to  drink  of 
u  the  fountain  of  living  water."  For  thus  God  declared  it  to 
be  a  delight  to  him  to  see  us  live,  as  if  he  we{e  refreshed  by 
those  felicities  which  he  gives  to  us  as  communications  of  his 
grace,  and  instances  of  mercy,  and  consignations  to  heaven. 
Upon  which  we  can  look  with  no  eye  but  such  as  sees  and 
admires  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  charity,  which,  being 
an  emanation  from  the  mercies  and  essential  compassion  of 
eternity,  God  cannot  choose  but  rejoice  in  it,  and  love  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  who  was  so  well  pleased  in  the  works  of 
his  power.  He  that  was  delighted  in  the  creation,  was  highly 
pleased  in  the  nearer  conveyances  of  himself,  when  he  sent 
the  holy  Jesus  to  bear  his  image,  and  his  mercies,  and  his 
glories,  and  offer  them  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man.  For 
this  was  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
blessed  Master  could  not  but  be  highliest  pleased  with  it,  in 
imitation  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

2.  The  woman,  observing  our  Saviour  to  have  come  with 
his  face  from  Jerusalem,  was  angry  at  him  upon  the  quarrel 
of  the  old  schism.  The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  had  differing 
rites,  and  the  zealous  persons  upon  each  side  did  commonly 
dispute  themselves  into  uncharitableness :  and  so  have  Chris- 
tians upon  the  same  confidence,  and  zeal,  and  mistake.  For 
although  "  righteousness  hath  no  fellowship  with  unrighteous- 
ness, nor  Christ  with  Belial ;"  yet  the  consideration  of  the 
crime  of  heresy,  which  is  a  spiritual  wickedness,  is  to  be 

*  Apnd  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  prompta,  ad  versus  omnes 
alios  hostile  odium. — Tacit. 

b  Que  Dobit  toties  non  nnbit,  adulter*  lege  est.  Offendor  mcecba  sim- 
pliciore  minus. —  Martial.  Ep. 
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separate  from  the  person,  who  is  material.  That  is,  no  spi- 
ritual communion  is  to  be  endured  with  heretical  persons, 
ivhen  it  is  certain  they  are  such,  when  they  are  convinced  by 
competent  authority  and  sufficient  argument.  But  the  per- 
sons of  the  men  are  to  be  pitied,  to  be  reproved,  to  be  redar- 
gued and  convinced,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  fair  compliances 
and  the  offices  of  civility,  and  invited  to  die  family  of  faith 
by  the  best  arguments  of  charity,  and  the  instances  of  a  holy 
life ;  "  having  your  conversation  honest  among  them,  that 
they  may,  beholding  your  good  works,  glorify  God  in  the  day 
when  he  shall  visit  themc."  Indeed,  if  there  be  danger,  that 
is,  a  weak  understanding  may  not  safely  converse  in  civil 
society  with  a  subtle  heretic ;  in  such  cases  they  are  to  be 
avoided d,  not  saluted :  but  as  this  is  only  when  the  danger  is 
by  reason  of  the  unequal  capacities  and  strengths  of  the 
person;  so  it  must  be  only  when  the  article  is  certainly 
heresy,  and  the  person  criminal,  and  interest  is  the  ingredient 
in  the  persuasion,  and  a  certain  and  a  necessary  truth  de- 
stroyed by  the  opinion.  We  read  that  St.  John,  spying 
Cerinthus  in  a  bath,  refused  to  wash  there  where  the  enemy 
of  God  and  his  holy  Son  had  beene.  This  is  a  good  prece- 
dent for  us  when  the  case  is  equal.  St.  John  could  discern 
the  spirit  of  Cerinthus ;  and  his  heresy  was  notorious,  funda- 
mental, and  highly  criminal,  and  the  apostle  a  person  assisted 
up  to  infallibility.  And  possibly  it  was  done  by  the  whisper 
of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  upon  a  miraculous  design;  for, 
immediately  upon  his  retreat,  the  bath  fell  down,  and  crushed 
Cerinthus  in  the  ruins.  But  such  acts  of  aversatdon  as  these, 
are  not  easily,  by  us,  to  be  drawn  into  example,  unless  in  the 
same,  or  the  parallel  concourse,  of  equally  concluding  acci- 
dents. We  must  not  quickly,  nor  upon  slight  grounds,  nor 
unworthy  instances,  call  heretic ;  there  had  need  be  a  long 
process,  and  a  high  conviction,  and  a  competent  judge,  and 
a  necessary  article,  that  must  be  ingredients  into  so  sad  and 
decretory  definitions,  and  condemnation  of  a  person  or  opi- 
nion. But  if  such  instances  occur,  come  not  near  the  dagger 
nor  the  scandal.  And  this  advice  St.  Cyprian f  gave  to  the 
lay  people  of  his  diocese :  "  Let  them  decline  their  discourses, 

«  1  Pet.  ii.  IS.  d  Tit.  iii.  10.    J  EpUt.  John*  x, 

*  Irene.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.    Euseb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 
'  lib.  i.  ep.  3. 
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whose  sermons  creep  and  corrode  like  a  cancer;  let  there  be 
no  colloquies,  no  banquets,  no  commerce  with  such  who  are 
excommunicate,  and  justly  driven  from  the  communion  of  the 
church."  "  For  such  persons  (as  St.  Leo*  descants  upon  the 
apostle's  expression  of  heretical  discourses)  creep  in  humbly, 
and  with  small  and  modest  beginnings ;  they  catch  with  flat- 
tery, they  bind  gently,  and  kill  privily ."  Let,  therefore,  all 
persons  who  are  in  danger,  secure  their  persons  and  per- 
suasions, by  removing  far  from  the  infection.  And  for  the 
scandal,  St.  Herminigilda  gave  an  heroic  example,  which,  in 
her  persuasion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  action,* 
deserved  the  highest  testimony  of  zeal,  religious  passion,  and 
confident  persuasion.  For  she  rather  chose  to  die  by  the 
mandate  of  her  tyrant  father,  Leonigildus  the  Goth,  than  she 
would,  at  the  paschal  solemnity,  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment at  the  hand  of  an  Arian  bishop h. 

3.  But  excepting  these  cases,  which  are  not  to  be  judged 
with  forwardness,  nor  rashly  taken  measure  of,  we  find,  that 
conversing  charitably  with  persons  of  differing  persuasions, 
hath  been  instrumental  to  their  conversion,  and  God's  glory. 
*•  The  believing  wife"  may  "  sanctify  the  unbelieving  hus- 
band ;"  and  we  find  it  verified  in  church-story.  St.  Cecily 
converted  her  husband  Valerian os  ;  St.  Theodora  converted' 
Sisinius ;  St.  Monica  converted  Patricius,  and  Theodelinda* 
Agilulphus ;  St.  Clotilda  persuaded  king  Clodoveus  to  be  a* 
Christian ;  and  St.  Natolia  persuaded  Adrianus  to  be  a  martyr. 
For  they,  having  their  conversation  honest  and  holy  amongst' 
the  unbelievers,  shined  like  virgin-tapers  in  the  midst  cf  an' 
impure  prison,  and  amused  the  eyes  of  the  sons  of  darkness' 
with  the  brightness  of  the  flame.  For  the  excellency  of  a; 
holy  life  is  the  best  argument  of  the  inhabitation  of  God- 
within  the  soul :  and  who  will  not  offer  up  his  understanding' 
upon  that  altar,  where  a  Deity  is  placed  as  the  president1  and 
author  of  religion  ?  And  this  very  intercourse  of  the  holy 
Jesus  with  the  woman  is  abundant  argument,  that  it  were 
well  we  were  not  so  forward  to  refuse  communion  with  tfis- 
senting  persons,  upon  the  easy  and  confident  mistakes  of  a: 
too  forward  zeal.  They  that  call  heretic  may  themselves*  he! 
the  mistaken  persons,  and,  by  refusing  to  communicate  -the 


:  < . 
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civilities  of  hospitable  entertainment,  may  shut  their  doors 
upon  truth,  and  their  windows  against  light,  and  refuse  to  let 
salvation  in.  For  sometimes  ignorance  is  the  only  parent  of 
our  persuasions,  and  many  times  interest  hath  made  an  impure 
commixture  with  it,  and  so  produced  the  issue. 

4.  The  holy  Jesus  gently  insinuates  his  discourses.  "  If 
thou  hadst  known  who  it  is  that  asks  thee  water,  thou  wouldest 
have  asked  water  of  him."  Oftentimes  we  know  not  the 
person  that  speaks,  and  we  usually  choose  our  doctrine  by 
our  affections  to  the  man :  but  then,  if  we  are  uncivil  upon 
the  stock  of  prejudice,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  Christ  that 
calls  our  understandings  to  obedience,  and  our  affections  to 
duty  and  compliances.  The  woman  little  thought  of  the 
glories,  which  stood  right  against  her.  He  that  sat  upon 
the  well,  had  a  throne  placed  above  the  heads  of  cherubims. 
In  his  arms,  who  there  rested  himself,  was  the  sanctuary  of 
rest  and  peace,  where  wearied  souls  were  to  lay  their  heads, 
and  dispose  their  cares,  and  there  to  turn  them  into  joys,  and 
to  gild  their  thorns  with  glory.  That  holy  tongue,  which  was 
parched  with  heat,  streamed  forth  rivulets  of  holy  doctrine, 
which  were  to  water  all  the  world,  to  turn  our  deserts  into 
paradise.  And  though  he  begged  water  at  Jacob's  well,  yet 
Jacob  drank  at  his :  for  at  his  charge  all  Jacob's  flocks  and 
family  were  sustained,  and  by  him  Jacob's  posterity  were 
made  honourable  and  redeemed.  But  because  this  well  was 
deep,  and  the  woman  "  had  nothing  to  draw  water  with," 
and  of  herself  could  not  fathom  so  great  a  depth,  therefore 
she  refused  him ;  just  as  we  do,  when  we  refuse  to  give  drink 
to  a  thirsty  disciple.  Christ  comes  in  that  humble  manner  of 
address,  under  the  veil  of  poverty  or  contempt,  and  we  cannot 
see  Christ  from  under  that  robe,  and  we  send  him  away  with- 
out an  alms ;  little  considering,  that  when  he  begs  an  alms  of 
us  in  the  instance  of  any  of  his  poor  relatives,  he  asks  of  us 
but  to  give  him  occasion  to  give  a  blessing  for  an  alms. 
Thus  do  the  ministers  of  religion  ask  support ;  but  when  the 
laws  are  not  more  just  than  many  of  the  people  are  charitable, 
they  shall  fare  as  their  Master  did ;  they  shall  preach,  but, 
unless  they  can  draw  water  themselves,  they  shall  not  drink ; 
but,  si  set  rent,  if  men  did  but  know  who  it  is  that  asks  them, 
that  it  is  Christy  either  in  his  ministers,  or  Christ  in  his  poor 
servants,  certainly  they  could  not  be  so  obstructed  in  the 
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issues  of  their  justice  and  charity,  but  would  remember  that 
no  honour  could  be  greater,  no  love  more  fortunate,  than  to 
meet  with  an  opportunity  to  be  expressed  in  so  noble  a 
manner,  that  God  himself  is  pleased  to  call  his  own  relief. 

5.  When  the  disciples  had  returned  from  the  town,  whither 
they  went  to  buy  provision,  they  "  wondered  to  see "  the 
Master  "  talking"  alone  "  with  a  woman."  They  knew  he 
never  did  so  before ;  they  had  observed  him  to  be  of  a  re- 
served deportment,  and  not  only  innocent,  but  secure  from 
the  dangers  of  malice  and  suspicion  in  the  matter  of  incon- 
tinence. The  Jews  were  a  jealous  and  froward  people  :  and 
as  nothing  will  more  blast  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  than 
effeminacy  and  wanton  affections ;  so  he  knew  no  crime  was 
sooner  objected,  or  harder  cleared,  than  that.  Of  which, 
because  commonly  it  is  acted  in  privacy,  men  look  for  no 
probation,  but  pregnant  circumstances  and  arguments  of 
suspect :  so  nothing  can  wash  it  off,  until  a  man  can  prove 
a  negative ;  and  if  he  could,  yet  he  is  guilty  enough  in  the 
estimate  of  the  vulgar  for  having  been  accused.  But  then, 
because  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  the  reputation  of  a 
governor,  so  contradictory  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
his  person,  as  the  low  and  baser  appetites  of  uncleanness, 
and  the  consequent  shame  and  scorn,  (insomuch  that  David, 
having  fallen  into  it,  prayed  God  to  confirm  or  establish  him 
spiritu  principal!,  with  the  spirit  of  a  prince,  the  spirit  of  lqst 
being  uningenuous  and  slavish,)  the  holy  Jesus,  who  was  to . 
establish  a  new  law  in  the  authority  of  his  person,  was  highly 
curious  so  to  demean  himself,  that  he  might  be  a  person 
incapable  of  any  such  suspicions,  and  of  a  temper,  apt  not 
only  to  answer  the  calumny,  but  also  to  prevent  the  jealousy. 
But  yet,  now  he  had  a  great  design  in  hand,  he  meant  to 
reveal  to  the  Samaritans  the  coming  of  the  Messias ;  and  to 
this,  his  discourse  with  the  woman  was  instrumental.  And, 
in  imitation  of  our  great  Master,  spiritual  persons,  and  the 
guides  of  others,  have  been  very  prudent  and  reserved  in 
their  societies  and  intercourse  with  women.  Heretics  have 
served  their  ends  upon  the  impotency  of  the  sex ;  and  having 
"  led  captive  silly  women,"  led  them  about  as  triumphs  of 
lust,  and  knew  no  scandal  greater  than  the  scandal  of  heresy, 
and  therefore  sought  not  to  decline  any,  but  were  infamous 
in  their  unwary  and  lustful  mixtures.      Simon  Magus  had 
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his  Helena  partner  of  his  lust  and  heresy ;  the  author  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  (if  St.  Jerome  was  not  misinformed) 
had  whole  troops  of  women ;  Marcion  sent  a  woman  as  his 
emissary  to  Rome ;  Apelles  had  his  Philomene ;  Montanus, 
Prisca  and  Maximilla ;  Donatns  was  served  by  Lucilla,  Hel- 
pidius  by  Agape,  Priscillian  by  Galla,  and  Arrius  spreads  his 
nets,  by  opportunity  of  his  conversation  with  the  prince's 
sister,  and  first  he  corrupted  her,  then  he  seduced  the  world. 
6.  But  holy  persons,  preachers  of  true  religion  and  holy 
doctrines,  although  they  were  careful,  by  public  homilies,  to 
instruct  the  female  disciples,  that  they  who  are  heirs  together 
with  us  of  the  same  hope,  may  be  servants  in  the  same  dis- 
cipline and  institution ;  yet  they  remitted  them  to  "  their 
husbands"  and  guardians  to  be  "  taught  at  home1/'  And 
when  any  personal  transactions  concerning  the  needs  of  their 
spirit  were,  of  necessity,  to  intervene  between  the  priest  and 
a  woman,  the  action  was  done  most  commonly  under  public 
test ;  or  if  in  private,  yet  with  much  caution  and  observation 
of  circumstance,  which  might  as  well  prevent  suspicion  as 
preserve  their  innocence.  Conversation,  and  frequent  and 
familiar  address,  does  too  much  rifle  the  ligaments  and  reve- 
rence of  spiritual  authority,  and,  amongst  the  best  persons,  is 
matter  of  danger.  When  the  cedars  of  Libanus  have  been 
observed  to  fall,  when  David  and  Solomon  have  been  dis- 
honoured, he  is  a  bold  man  that  will  venture  farther  than  he 
is  sent  in  errand  by  necessity,  or  invited  by  charity,  or  war- 
ranted by  prudence.  I  deny  not  but  some  persons  have 
made  holy  friendships  with  women ;  St.  Athanasius  with  a 
devout  and  religious  virgin,  St.  Chrysostome  with  Olympia, 
St.  Jerome  with  Paula  Romana,  St.  John  with  the  elect 
Lady,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  Petronillak  and  Tecla. 
And,  therefore,  it  were  a  jealousy  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
monks  and  eunuchs,  to  think  it  impossible  to  have  a  chaste 
conversation  with  a  distinct  sex.  1.  A  pure  and  right  inten- 
tion, 2.  an  intercourse  not  extended  beyond  necessity  or  holy 
ends,  3.  a  short  stay,  4.  great  modesty,  5.  and  the  business  of 
religion,  will,  by  God's  grace,  hallow  the  visit,  and  preserve 
the  friendship  in  its  being  spiritual,  that  it  may  not  degenerate 

1  1  Cor.  xiv.  35. 
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into  carnal  affection.  And  yet,  these  are  only  advices  useful 
when  there  is  danger  in  either  of  the  persons,  or  some  scandal 
incident  to  the  profession,  that  to  some  persons,  and  in  the 
conjunction  of  many  circumstances,  are  oftentimes  not  con- 
siderable. 

7.  When  Jesus  had  resolved  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
woman,  he  first  gives  her  occasion  to  reveal  herself  to  him, 
fairly  insinuating  an '  opportunity  to  confess  her  sins,  that, 
having  purged  herself  from  her  impurity,  she  might  be  apt  to 
entertain  the  article  of  the  revelation  of  the  Messias.  And 
indeed  a  crime  in  our  manners  is  the  greatest  indisposition  of 
our  understanding  to  entertain  the  truth  and  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel :  especially  when  the  revelation  contests  against  the 
sin,  and  professes  open  hostility  to  the  lust.  For  faith  being 
the  gift  of  God,  and  an  illumination,  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
not  give  this  light  to  them  that  prefer  their  darkness  before 
it;  either  the  will  must  open  the  windows,  or  the  light  of 
faith  will  not  shine  into  the  chamber  of  the  soul.  "  How  can 
ye  believe,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  that  receive  honour 
one  of  another1?"  Ambition  and  faith,  believing  God,  and 
seeking  of  ourselves,  are  incompetent,  and  totally  incompos- 
sible.  And  therefore  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmuis,  spake  like 
an  angel,  (saith  Socrates™,)  saying,  "  that  the  mind,  which 
feedeth  upon  spiritual  knowledge, must  thoroughly  be  cleansed. 
The  irascible  faculty  must  first  be  cured  with  brotherly  love 
and  charity,  and  the  concupiscible  must  be  suppressed  with 
continency  and  mortification."  Then  may  the  understanding 
apprehend  the  mysteriousness  of  Christianity.  For,  since 
Christianity  is  a  holy  doctrine,  if  there  be  any  remanent 
affections  to  a  sin,  there  is  in  the  60ul  a  party  disaffected 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  institution,  and  we  usually  believe 
what  we  have  a  mind  to :  our  understandings,  if  a  crime  be 
lodged  in  the  will,  being  like  icterical  eyes,  transmitting  the 
species  to  the  soul  with  prejudice,  disaffection,  and  colours 
of  their  own  framing11.  If  a  preacher  should  discourse,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  parity  amongst  Christians,  and  that  their 

1  John,  v.  44.  m  Lib.  iv.  Hist.  cap.  23* 
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goods  ought  to  be  in  common,  all  men  will  apprehend,  that 
not  princes  and  rich  persons,  but  the  poor  and  the  servants, 
would  soonest  become  disciples,  and  believe  the  doctrines, 
because  they  are  the  only  persons  likely  to  get  by  them ;  and 
it  concerns  the  other  not  to  believe  him,  the  doctrine  being 
destructive  of  their  interests.     Just  such   a  persuasion  is 
every  persevering  love  to  a  vicious  habit;  it  having  pos- 
sessed the  understanding  with  fair  opinions  of  it,  and  sur- 
prised the  will  with  passion  and  desires,  whatsoever  doctrine 
is   its   enemy,   will   with  infinite   difficulty  be   entertained. 
And  we  know  a  great  experience  of  it,  in  the  article  of  the 
Messias  dying  on  the  cross,  which,  though  infinitely  true, 
yet,  because  "  to  the  Jews  it  was  a  scandal,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness,"  it  could  not  be  believed,  they  remaining  in  that 
indisposition ;  that  is,  unless  the  will  were  first  set  right,  and 
they  willing  to  believe  any  truth,  though  for  it  they  must 
disclaim  their  interest:   their  understanding  was  blind,  be- 
cause the  heart  was  hardened,  and  could  not  receive  the 
impression  of  the  greatest  moral  demonstration  in  the  world. 
8.  The  holy  Jesus  asked  water  of  the  woman,  unsatisfying 
water;  but  promised  that  himself,  to  them  that  ask  him, 
would  give  waters  of  life,  and  satisfaction  infinite ;  so  distin- 
guishing the  pleasures  and  appetites  of  this  world  from  the 
desires  and  complacencies  spiritual.     Here  we  labour,  but 
receive  no  benefit;  we  sow  many  times,  and  reap  not;   or 
reap,  and  do  not  gather  in ;  or  gather  in,  and  do  not  possess ; 
or  possess,  but  do  not  enjoy ;  or  if  we  enjoy,  we  are  still 
unsatisfied,  it  is  with  anguish  of  spirit,  and  circumstances  of 
vexation.     A  great  heap  of  riches  makes  neither  our  clothes 
warm,  nor  our  meat  more  nutritive,  nor  our  beverage  more 
pleasant;  and  it  feeds  the  eye,  but  never  fills  it,  but,  like 
drink  to  an  hydropic  person,  increases  the  thirst,  and  pro- 
motes the  torment.     But  the  grace  of  God,  though  but  like 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  fills  the  furrows  of  the  heart ;  and  as 
the  capacity  increases,  itself  grows  up  in  equal  degrees,  and 
never  suffers  any  emptiness  or  dissatisfaction,   but  carries 
content  and  fulness  all  the  way ;  and  the  degrees  of  aug- 
mentation are  not  steps  and  near  approaches  to  satisfaction, 
but  increasings  of  the  capacity ;  the  soul  is  satisfied  all  the 
way,  and  receives  more,  not  because  it  wanted  any,  but  that 
it  can  now  hold  more,  is  more  receptive  of  felicities :  and  in 
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every  minute  of  sanctification  there  is  so  excellent  a  con- 
dition of  joy  and  high  satisfaction,  that  the  very  calamities, 
the  afflictions,  and  persecutions  of  the  world,  are  turned  into 
felicities  by  the  activity  of  the  prevailing  ingredient ;  like  a 
drop  of  water  falling  into  a  tun  of  wine,  it  is  ascribed  into  a 
new  family,  losing  its  own  nature  by  a  conversion  into  the 
more  noble.  For  now  that  all  passionate  desires  are  dead, 
and  there  is  nothing  remanent  that  is  vexatious,  the  peace, 
the  serenity,  the  quiet  sleeps,  the  evenness  of  spirit,  and 
contempt  of  things  below,  remove  the  soul  from  all  neigh- 
bourhood of  displeasure,  and  place  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  whither  when  it  is  ascended,  it  is  possessed  of  feli- 
cities eternal.  These  were  the  waters  which  were  given  to 
us  to  drink,  when,  with  the  rod  of  God,  the  rock  Christ  Jesus 
was  smitten:  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  for  ever  upon  these 
waters ;  and  when  the  angel  of  the  covenant  hath  stirred  the 
pool,  whoever  descends  hither  shall  find  health  and  peace, 
joys  spiritual,  and  the  satisfactions  of  eternity.    . 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  Jesus,  fountain  of  eternal  life,  thou  spring  of  joy  and 
spiritual  satisfactions,  let  the  holy  stream  of  blood  and 
water  issuing  from  thy  sacred  side  cool  the  thirst,  soften 
the  hardness,  and  refresh  the  barrenness  of  my  desert  soul ; 
that  I,  thirsting  after  thee,  as  the  wearied  hart  after  the 
cool  stream,  may  despise  all  the  vainer  complacencies  of 
this  world,  refuse  all  societies  but  such  as  are  safe,  pious, 
and  charitable,  mortify  all  sottish  appetites,  and  may  desire 
nothing  but  thee,  seek  none  but  thee,  and  rest  in  thee  with 
entire  dereliction  of  my  own  caitive  inclinations ;  that  the 
desires  of  nature  may  pass  into  desires  of  grace,  and  my 
thirst  and  my  hunger  may  be  spiritual,  and  my  hopes 
placed  in  thee,  and  the  expresses  of  my  charity  upon  thy 
relatives,  and  all  the  parts  of  my  life  may  speak  thy  love, 
and  obedience  to  thy  commandments :  that  thou  possessing 
my  soul,  and  all  its  faculties,  during  my  whole  life,  I  may 
possess  thy  glories  in  the  fruition  ofa  blessed  eternity ;  by 
the  light  of  thy  Gospel  here,  and  the  streams  of  thy  grace, 
being  guided  to  thee,  the  fountain  of  life  and  glory,  there 
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to  be  inebriated  with  the  waters  of  paradise,  with  joy>  and 
love,  and  contemplation,  adoring  and  admiring  the  beauties 
of  the  Lord  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


Ad  SECTION  XII. 


Considerations  upon  Christ's  First  Preaching,  and  the 
Accidents  happening  about  that  Time. 

1.  "  When  John  was  cast  into  prison,  then  began  Jesus  to 
preach  ;"  not  only  because  the  ministry  of  John,  by  order  of 
Divine  designation,  was  to  precede  the  publication  of  Jesus, 
but  also  upon  prudent  considerations  and  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, lest  two  great  personages  at  once  upon  the  theatre  of 
Palestine  might  have  been  occasion  of  divided  thoughts,  and 
these  have  determined  upon  a  schism,  some  professing  them- 
selves to  be  t)f  Christ,  some  of  John.  For  once  an  offer  was- 
made  of  a  dividing  question  by  the  spite  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  often,  and  thy  disciples 
fast  not  ? "  But  when  John  went  off  from  the  scene,  then 
Jesus  appeared,  like  the  sun  in  succession  to  the  morning 
star,  and  there  were  no  divided  interests  upon  mistake,  or 
the  fond  adherences  of  the  followers.  And  although  the 
holy  Jesus  would  certainly  have  cured  all  accidental  incon- 
veniences which  might  have  happened  in  such  accidents ; 
yet  this  may  become  a  precedent  to  all  prelates,  to  be  prudent 
in  avoiding  all  occasions  of  a  schism,  and,  rather  than  divide 
a  people,  submit  and  relinquish  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
to  their  inferiors,  as  knowing  that  God  is  better  served  by 
charity  than  a  homily ;  and  if  my  modesty  made  me  resign 
to  my  inferior,  the  advantages  of  honour  to  God  by  the 
9  cession  of  humility  are  of  greater  consideration  thM  the 
smaller  and  accidental  advantages  of  better  penned  and  more 
accurate  discourses.  But  our  blessed  Lord,  designing  to 
gather  disciples,  did  it  in  the  manner  of  the  more  extraor- 
dinary persons  and  dqctors  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly  of 
the  Baptist,  he  initiated  them  into  the  institution  by  the 
solemnity  of  a  baptism;  but  yet  he  was  pleased  riot  to 
minister  it  in  his  own  person.    His  apostles  were  baptized  in 
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John's  baptism,  said  Tertullian*;  or  else,  St.  Peter  only  was 
baptized  by  his  Lord,  and  he  baptized  the  rest.  However, 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  depute  the  ministry  of  his  servants, 
that  so  he  might  constitute  a  ministry;  that  he  might  re- 
serve it  to  himself  as  a  specialty  to  "  baptize  with  the  Spirit," 
as  his  servants  did  "  with  water ;"  that  he  might  declare, 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  did  not  depend  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  minister,  but  his  own  institution,  and  the  holy  cove- 
nant ;  and  lastly,  lest  they  who  were  baptized  by  him  in 
person  might  please  themselves  above  their  brethren,  whose 
needs  were  served  by  a  lower  ministry. 

2.  The  holy  Jesus,  the  great  Physician  of  our  souls,  now 
entering  upon  his  cure,  and  the  diocese  of  Palestine,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  pal^  of  the  Catholic  church, 
was  curious  to  observe  all  advantages  of  prudence  for  the 
benefit  of  souls,  by  the  choice  of  place,  by  quitting  the  place 
of  his  education,  (which,  because  it  had  been  poor  and 
humble,  was  apt  to  procure  contempt  to  his  doctrine,  and 
despite  to  his  person,)  by  fixing  in  Capernaum,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  popularity,  and  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing the  benefit,  yet  had  not  the  honour  and  ambition  of 
Jerusalem  ;  that  the  ministers  of  religion  might  be  taught  to 
seek  and  desire  employment  in  such  circumstances  which 
may  serve  the  end  of  God,  but  not  of  ambition ;  to  promote 
the  interest  of  souls,  but  not  the  inordination  of  lower  ap- 
petites. Jesus  quitted  his  natural  and  civil  interests,  when 
they  were  less  consistent  with  the  end  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phetical office,  and  considered  not  his  mother's  house,  and 
the  vicinage  in  the  accounts  of  religion,  beyond  those  other 
places  in  which  he  might  better  do  his  Father's  work  :  in 
which  a  forward  piety  might  behold  the  insinuation  of  a  duty 
to  such  persons,  who,  by  rights  of  law  and  custom,  were  so 
far  instrumental  to  the  cure  of  souls,  as  to  design  the 
persons ;  they  might  do  but  duty  if  they  first  considered  the 
interests  of  souls  before  the  advantages  of  their  kindred  and 
relatives  ;  and  although,  if  all  things  else  be  alike,  they  may 
in  equal  dispositions  prefer  their  own  before  strangers ;  yet 
it  were  but  reason  that  they  should  first  consider  sadly  if  the 
men  be  equal,  before  they  remember  that  they  are  of  their 
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kindred,  and  not  let  this  consideration  be  ingredient  into  the 
former  judgment.  And  another  degree  of  liberty  yet  there 
is;  if  our  kindred  be  persons  apt  and  holy,  and  without 
exceptions  either  of  law,  or  prudence,  or  religion,  we  may 
do  them  advantages  before  others  who  have  some  degrees  of 
learning  and  improvement  beyond  the  other  :  or  else  no  man 
might  lawfully  prefer  bis  kindred,  unless  they  were  absolutely 
the  ablest  in  a  diocese  or  kingdom ;  which  doctrine  were  a 
snare  apt  to  produce  scruples  to  the  consciences,  rather  than 
advantages  to  the  cure.  But  then. also  patrons  should  be 
careful,  that  they  do  not  account  their  clerks  by  an  estimate 
taken  from  comparison  with  unworthy  candidates,  set  up  on 
purpose,  that  when  we  choose  our  kindred  we  may  abuse  our 
consciences  by  saying,  we  have  fulfilled  our  trust,  and  made 
election  of  the  more  worthy.  In  these  and  the  like  cases, 
let  every  man  who  is  concerned  deal  with  justice,  nobleness, 
and  sincerity,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  Christian  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  man,  without  tricks  and  stratagems,  to  dis- 
advantage the  church  by  doing  temporal  advantages  to  his 
friend  or  family. 

3.  The  blessed  Master  began  his  office  with  a  sermon  of 
repentance,  as  his  decessor,  John  the  Baptist,  did  in  his 
ministration,  to  tell  the  world  that  the  new  covenant,  which 
was  to  be  established  by  the  mediation  and  office  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  was  a  covenant  of  grace  and  favour,  not  established 
upon  works,  but  upon  promises,  and  remission  of  right  on 
God's  part,  and  remission  of  sins  on  our  part.  The  law  was 
"  a  covenant  of  works,"  and  whoever  prevaricated  any  of  its 
sanctions  in  a  considerable  degree,  he  stood  sentenced  by  it 
without  any  hopes  of  restitution  supplied  by  the  law.  And 
therefore  it  was  the  "  covenant  of  works ;"  not  because  good 
works  were  then  required  more  than  now,  or  because  they 
had  more  efficacy  than  now  ;  but  because  all  our  hopes  did 
rely  upon  the  perfection  of  works  and  innocence,  without  the 
suppletories  of  grace,  pardon,  and  repentance.  But  the 
Gospel  is  therefore  "  a  covenant  of  grace,"  not  that  works 
are  excluded  from  our  duty,  or  from  co-operating  to  heaven ; 
but  that,  because  there  is  in  it  so  much  mercy,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  works  are  made  up  by  the  grace  of  Jesus,  and 
the  defects  of  innocence  are  supplied  by  the  substitution  of 
repentance.    Abatements  are  made  for  the  infirmities  and 
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miseries  of  humanity ;  and  if  we  do  our  endeavour  now,  after 
the  manner  of  men ;  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  con- 
formity to  his  laws,  and  submission  to  his  doctrine,  entitles 
us  to  the  grace  he  hath  purchased  for  us,  that  is,  our  sins  for 
his  sake  shall  be  pardoned.  So  that  the  law  and  the  Gospel 
are  not  opposed  barely  upon  the  title  of  faith  and  works,  but 
as  the  "  covenant  of  faith"  and  the  "  covenant  of  works." 
In  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  works  are  the  great  ingredient 
and  the  chief  of  the  constitution,  but  the  Gospel  is  not "  a 
covenant  of  works,"  that  is,  it  is  not  an  agreement  upon  the 
stock  of  innocence  without  allowances  of  repentance,  requir- 
ing obedience  in  rigour  and  strictest  estimate.  But  the 
Gospel  requires  the  holiness  of  a  Christian,  and  yet  after  the 
manner  of  a  man ;  for,  always  provided  that  we  do  not  allow 
to  ourselves  a  liberty,  but  endeavour  with  all  our  strength, 
and  love  with  all  our  soul,  that  which,  if  it  were  upon  our 
allowance,  would  be  required  at  our  hands,  now  that  it  is 
against  our  will,  and  highly  contested  against,  is  put  upop 
the  stock  of  Christ,  and  allowed  to  us  by  God  in  the  accounts 
of  pardon  by  the  merits  of  Jesus,  by  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel.  And  this  is  the  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
which  John  first  preached  upon  the  approximation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Christ  at  the  first  manifestation  of  it,  and  the 
apostles  afterward  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

4.  Jesus  now  having  begun  his  preaching,  began  also 
to  gather  his  family;  and  first  called  Simon  and  Andrew, 
then  James  and  John,  at  whose  vocation  he  wrought  a 
miracle,  which  was  a  signification  of  their  office,  and  the 
success  of  it ;  a  draught  of  fishes  so  great  and  prodigious, 
that  it  convinced  them  that  he  was  a  person  very  extraordi- 
nary, whose  voice  the  fishes  heard,  and  came  at  his  call :  and 
since  he  designed  them  to  become  "  fishers  of  men,"  although 
themselves  were  as  unlikely  instruments  to  persuade  men,  as 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  command  fishes,  yet  they 
should  prevail  in  so  great  numbers,  that  the  whole  world 
should  run  after  them,  and,  upon  their  summons,  come  into 
the  net  of  the  Gospel,  becoming  disciples  of  the  glorious 
Nazarene.  St.  Peter,  the  first  time  that  he  threw  his  nefy  at 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Pentecost,  caught  thftee 
thousand  men ;  and  at  one  sermon,  sometimes  the  princes  of 
a  nation  have  been  converted,  and  the  whole  land  presently 
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baptized;  and  the  multitudes  jso  great,  that  the  apostles  were 
forced  to  design  some  men  to  the  ministration  of  baptism  by 
way  of  peculiar  office;  and  itgreny  to  be  work  enough,  the 
easiness  of  the  ministry  being  made  busy  and  full  of  employ- 
ment where  a  whole  nation  became  disciples.  And  indeed 
the  doctrine  is  so  holy,  the  principle  so  Divine,  the  instru- 
ments so  supernatural,  the  promises  so  glorious,  the  reve- 
lations so  admirable,  the  rites  so  mysterious,  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  discipline  so  full  of  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  energy, 
that  the  infinite  number  of  the  first  conversions  were  not 
*  so  great  a  wonder,  as  that  there  are  so  few  now :  every  man 
calling  himself  Christian,  but  few  having  that  "  power  of 
godliness"  which  distinguishes  Christian  from  a  word  and  an 
empty  name.  And  the  word  is  now  the  same,  and  the  ar- 
guments greater,  (for  some  have  been  growing  ever  since,  as 
the  prophecies  havfe  been  fulfilled,)  and  the  sermons  more, 
and  "  ihe  Spirit  the  same ;"  and  yet  such  "  diversity  of 
operations,"  that  we  hear  and  read  the  sermons  and  dictates 
evangelical  as  we  do  a  romance,  but  that  it  is  with  less 
passion,  but  altogether  as  much  unconcerned  as  with  a  story 
of  Salmanasar  or  Ibrahim  Bassa :  for  we  do  not  leave  one 
vice,  or  reject  one  lust,  or  deny  one  impetuous  temptation 
the  more,  for  the  four  Gospels'  sake,  and  all  St.  Paul's 
epistles  mingled  in  the  argument.  And  yet  all  think  them- 
selves fishes  within  Christ's  net,  and  the  prey  of  the  Gospel : 
and  it  is  true  they  are  so ;  for  "  the  kingdom  is  like  unto  a 
net,  which  enclosed  fishes  good  and  bad ;"  but  this  shall  be 
of  small  advantage  when  the  net  shall  be  drawn  to  the  shore* 
and  the  separation  made. 

5.  When  Jesus  called  those  disciples,  they  had  been 
"  fishing  all  night,  and  caught  nothing;"  but  when  Christ 
bade  them  "  let  down  the  net,"  they  took  multitudes:  to 
show  to  us,  that  the  success  of  our  endeavours  is  not  in 
proportion  to  our  labours,  but  the  Divine  assistance  and 
benediction.  It  is  not  the  excellence  of  the  instrument,  but' 
the  capacity  of  the  subject,  nor  yet  this  alone,  but  the  apt-: 
ness  of  the  application,  nor  that  without  an  influence  from 
Heaven,  can  produce  the  fruits  of  a  holy  persuasion  and 
conversion.  "  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water ;  but 
God  gives  the  increase."  Indeed,  when  we  let  down  the 
nets  at  the  Divine  appointment,  the  success  is  the  more 
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probable ;  and  certainly  God  will  bring  benefit  to  the  place, 
or  honour  to  himself,  or  salvation  to  them  that  will  obey, 
or  conviction  to  them  that  will  not :  but  whatever  the  fruit 
be  in  respect  of  others,  the  reward  shall  be  great  to  them- 
selves. And  therefore  St.  Paul  did  not  say  he  had  profited, 
but,  "  he  had  laboured  more  than  they  all,"  as  knowing  the 
Divine  acceptance  would  take  its  account  in  proportion  to 
our  endeavours  and  intendments  ;  not  by  commensuration  to 
the  effect,  which  being  without  us,  depending  upon  God's 
blessing,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  recipients,  can  be  no 
ingredients  into  our  account.  But  this  also  may  help  to 
support  the  weariness  of  our  hopes,  and  the  protraction  and 
deferring  of  our  expectation,  if  a  laborious  prelate  and  an 
assiduous  preacher  have  but  few  returns  to  his  many  cares 
and  greater  labours.  A  whole  night  a  man  may  labour,  (the 
longest  life  is  no  other,)  and  yet  catch  nothing,  and  then  the 
Lord  may  visit  us  with  his  special  presence,  and  more  for- 
ward assistances,  and  the  harvest  may  grow  up  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  gourd,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  olives,  and  the 
plaisance  of  the  vine,  and  the  strength  of  wheat ;  and  whole 
troops  of  penitents  may  arise  from  the  darkness  of  their 
graves  at  the  call  of  one  sermon,  even  when  he  pleases :  and 
till  then  we  must  be  content  that  we  do  our  duty,  and  lay 
the  consideration  of  the  effect  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

6.  In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  governors  of  the 
Lord's  people  were  called  shepherds ;  so  was  Moses,  and  so 
was  David.  In  the  days  of  the  Gospel  they  are  shepherds 
still,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  new  appellative,  for  now  they 
are  called  fishers.  Both  the  callings  were  honest,  humble, 
and  laborious,  watchful  and  full  of  trouble ;  but  now  that 
both  the  titles  are  conjunct,  we  may  observe  the  symbol  of 
ah  implicit  and  folded  duty.  There  is  much  simplicity  and 
care  in  the  shepherd's  trade ;  there  is  much  craft  and  labour 
in  the  fisher's  :  and  a  prelate  is  to  be  both  full  of  piety  to  his 
flock,  careful  of  their  welfare ;  and,  because  in  the  political 
and  spiritual  sense  too,  feeding  and  governing  are  the  same 
duty,  it  concerns  them  that  have  cure  of  souls  to  be  discreet 
and  wary,  observant  of  advantages,  laying  such  baits  for  the 
people  as  may  entice  them  into  the  nets  of  Jesus's  discipline. 
"  But  being  crafty  I  caught  you,"  saith  St.  Paul ;  for  he  Was 
a  fisher  too.     And  so.  must  spiritual  persons  be  fishers  to  all- 
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spiritual  senses  of  watchfulness,  and  care,  and  prudence? 
only  they  must  not  fish  for  preferment  and  ambitious  pur- 
poses, but  must  say  with  the  king  of  Sodom,  "  Date  nobis 
animas,  caetera  vobis  tollite ;"  which  St.  Paul  renders,  "  We 
seek  not  yours,  but  you."  And  in  order  to  such  acquist,  the 
purchase  of  souls,  let  them  have  the  diligence  and  the  craft  of 
fishers,  the  watchfulness  and  care  of  shepherds,  the  prudence 
of  politics,  the  tenderness  of  .parents,  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, the  wariness  of  observation,  great  knowledge  of  the 
dispositions  of  their  people,  and  experience  of  such  advan- 
tages by  means  of  which  they  may  serve  the  ends  of  God, 
and  of  salvation  upon  their  souls. 

7.  When  Peter  had  received  the  fruits  of  a  rich  miracle, 
in  the  prodigious  and  prosperous  draught  of  fishes,  he  in- 
stantly "  falls  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  and  confesses 
himself  "  a  sinner,"  and  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  Christ. 
In  which  confession  I  not  only  consider  the  conviction  of 
his  understanding  by  the  testimony  of  the  miracle,  but  the 
modesty  of  his  spirit,  who,  in  his  exaltation,  and  the  joy  of  a 
sudden  and  happy  success,  retired  into  humility  and  consi- 
deration of  his  own  unworthiness,  lest,  as  it  happens  in 
sudden  joys,  the  lavishness  of  his  spirit  should  transport 
him  to  intemperance,  to  looser  affections,  to  Vanity,-  and' 
garishness,  less  becoming  the  severity  and  government  of 
a  disciple  of  so  great  a  Master.  For  in  such  great  and 
sudden  accidents,  men  usually  are  dissolved  and  melted  into 
joy  and  inconsideration,  and  let  fly  all  their  severe  principles 
and  discipline  of  manners,  till,  as  Peter  here  did,  though  to 
another  purpose,  they  say  to  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me, 
O  Lord ;"  as  if  such  excellences  of  joys,  like  the  lesser  stare, 
did  disappear  at  the  presence  of  him,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
all  joys  regular  and  just.  When  the  spirits  of  the  body  have 
been  bound  up  by  the  cold  winter  air,  the  warmth  of  the 
spring  makes  so  great  an  aperture  of  the  passages,  and,  by 
consequence,  such  dissolution  of  spirits,  in  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  that  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  fevers  and  violent 
diseases.  Just  such  a  thing  is  a  sudden  joy,  in  which  the 
spirits  leap  out  from  their  cells  of  austerity  and  sobriety,  and 
are  warmed  into  fevers  and  wildnesses,  and  forfeiture  of  all* 
judgment  and  vigorous  understanding.  In  these  accidents, 
the  best  advice  is  to  temper  and  allay  our  joys  with  some 
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instant  consideration  of  the  vilest  of  out  sins/  the  shameful- 
ness  of  our  disgraces,  the  most  dolorous  accidents  of  our 
lives,  the  worst  of  our  fears,  with  meditation  of  death,  or 
the  terrors  of  doomsday,  or  the  unimaginable  miseries  of 
damned  and  accursed  spirits11.  For  such  considerations  as 
these  are  good  instruments  of  sobriety,  and  are  correctives 
to  the  malignity  of  excessive  joys  or  temporal  prosperities, 
which,  like  minerals,  unless  allayed  by  art,  prey  upon  the 
spirits,  and  become  the  union  of  a  contradiction,  being 
turned  into  mortal  medicines. 

8.  At  this  time  "  Jesus  preached  to  the  people  from  the 
ship,"  which,  in  the  fancies  and  tropical  discoursings  of  the 
old  doctors,  signifies  the  church,  and  declares,  that  the 
homilies  of  order  and  authority  must  be  delivered  from  the 
oracle ;  they  that  preach  must  be  sent,  and  God  hath  ap- 
pointed tutors  and  instructors  of  our  consciences  by  special 
designation  and  peculiar  appointment :  if  they  that  preach 
do  not  make  their  sermons  from  the  ship,  their  discourses 
either  are  the  false  murmurs  of  heretics  and  false  shepherds, 
or  else  of  thieves  and  invaders  of  authority,  or  corrupters  of 
discipline  and  order.  For  God,  that  loves  to  hear  us  in 
special  places,  will  also  be  heard  himself  by  special  persons ; 
and  since  he  sent  his  angels  ministers  to  convey  his  purposes 
of  old,  then  when  "  the  law  was  ordained  by  angels,  as  by 
the  hands  of  a  mediator c,"  now  also  he  will  send  his  servants, 
the  sons  of  men,  since  the  new  law  was  ordained  by  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  in  the 
new  covenant.  And,  therefore,  in  the  ship  Jesus  preached, 
but  he  had  first  caused  it  "  to  put  off  from  land ;"  to  re- 
present to  us,  that  the  ship  in  which  we  preach  must  be  put 
off  from  the  vulgar  communities  of  men d,  separate  from  the 
people,  by  the  designation  .of  special  appointment  and  of 
special  holiness ;  that  is,  they  neither  must  be  common  men, 
nor  of  common  lives,  but  consecrated  by  order,  and  hallowed 
by  holy  living,  lest  the  person  want  authority  in  destitution 
of  a  divine  character,  and  his  doctrine  lose  its  energy  and 
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power  when  the  life  is  vulgar,  and  hath  nothing  in  it  holy 
and  extraordinary. 

9.  The  holy  Jesus,  in  the  choice  of  his  apostles,  was 
resolute  and  determined  to  make  election  of  persons  bold 
and  confident,  (for  so  the  Galiteans  were  observed  naturally 
to  be,  and  Peter  was  the  boldest  of  the  twelve,  and  a  good 
sword-man,  till  the  spirit  of  his  Master  had  fastened   his 
sword  within  the  scabbard,  and  charmed  his  spirit  into  quiet- 
ness ;)  but  he  never  chose  any  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
none  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  but  persons  ignorant  and 
unlearned ;  which,  in  design  and  institutions  whose  divinity 
is  not  demonstrated  from  other  arguments,  would  seem  an 
art  of  concealment  and  distrust.     But  in  this,  which  derives 
its  rays  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom  most  openly  and  in- 
fallibly, it  is  a  contestation  against  the  powers  of  the  world 
upon  the  interests  of  God,  that  he  who  does  all  the  work 
might  have  all  the  glory,  and  in  the  productions  in  which 
he  is  fain  to  make  the  instruments  themselves,  and  give 
them  capacity  and  activity,  every  part  of  the  operation,  and 
causality,  and  effect,  may  give  to  God  the  same  honour  he 
had  from  the  creation,  for  his  being  the  only  workman ;  with 
the  addition  of  those  degrees  of  excellence  which,  in  the 
work  of  redemption  of  man,  are  beyond  that  of  his  creation 
and  first  being. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  Jesu,  Lord  of  the  creatures,  and  Prince  of  the 
catholic  church,  to  whom  all  creatures  obey,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  thy  supreme  dominion,  and  all  according  to 
thy  disposition,  co-operate  to  the  advancement  of  thy 
kingdom,  be  pleased  to  order  the  affairs  and  accidents  of 
the  world,  that  all  things  in  their  capacity  may  do  the 
work  of  the  Gospel,  and  co-operate  to  the  good  of  the 
elect,  and  retrench  the  growth  of  vice,  and  advance  the 
interests  of  virtue.  Make  all  the  states  and  orders  of 
men  disciples  of  thy,  holy  institution :  let  princes  worship 
thee,  and  defend  religion ;  let  thy  clergy  do  thee  honour 
by  personal  zeal,  and  vigilance  over  their  flocks ;  let  all 
the  world  submit  to  thy  sceptre,  and  praise  thy  righteous- 
ness, and  adore  thy  judgments,  and  revere  thy  laws :  and, 
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in  the  multitudes  of  thy  people  within  the  enclosure  of  thy 
nets,  let  me  also  communicate  ia  the  offices  of  a  strict  and 
religious  duty,  that  I  may  know  thy  voice,  and  obey  thy 
call,  and  entertain  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  improve  my 
talents ;  that  I  may  also  communicate  in  the  blessings  of 
the  church ;  and  when  the  nets  shall  be  drawn  to  the 
shore,  and  the  angels  shall  make  separation  of  the  good 
fishes  from  the  bad,  I  may  not  be  rejected,  or  thrown  into 
those  seas  of  fire  which  shall  afflict  the  enemies  of  thy 
kingdom ;  but  be  admitted  into  the  societies  of  saints,  and 
the  everlasting  communion  of  thy  blessings  and  glories, 
O  blessed  and  eternal  Jesu.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE   IX. 
Of  Repentance. 


1.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  comprehended  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  these  two  summaries,  "  faith  and  Re- 
pentance B ;"  that  those  two  potent  and  imperious  faculties, 
which  command  our  lower  powers,  which  are  the  fountain  of 
actions,  occasion  and  capacity  of  laws,  and  the  title  to 
reward  or  punishment,  the  will  and  the  understanding,  that 
is,  the  whole  man  considered  in  his  superior  faculties,  may 
become  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  servants  of  Jesus,  and 
heirs  of  glory.  Faith  supplies  our  imperfeet  conceptions, 
and  corrects  our  ignorance,  making  us  to  distinguish  good 
from  evil,  not  only  by  the  proportions  of  reason,  and  custom* 
and  old  laws,  but  by  the  new  standard  of  the  Gospel;  it 
teaches  us  all  those  duties  which  were  enjoined  us  in  order 
to  a  participation  of  mighty  glories ;  it  brings  our  under- 
standing into  subjection,  making  us  apt  to  receive  the  Spirit 
for  our  guide,  Christ  for  our  master,  the  Gospel  for  our  rule, 
the  laws  of  Christianity  for  our  measure  of  good  and  evil: 
and  it  supposes  us  naturally  ignorant,  and  comes  to  supply 
those  defects  which,  in  our  understandings,  were  left  after 
the  spoils  of  innocence  and  wisdom  made  in  paradise  upon 
Adam's  prevarication,  and  continued  and  increased  by  our 

•  Acts,  xx.  91. 
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neglect,  evil  customs,  voluntary  deceptions,  and  infinite  pre- 
judices. And  as  faith  presupposes  our  ignorance,  so  .re- 
pentance presupposes  our  malice  and  iniquity.  The  whole 
design  of  Christ's  coining,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
being  to  recover  us  from  a  miserable  condition,  from  igno- 
rance to  spiritual  wisdom,  by  the  conduct  of  faith ;  and 
from  a  vicious,  habitually-depraved  life,  and  ungodly  man- 
ners, to  the  purity  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  by  the  instrument  of 
repentance. 

2.  And  this  is  a  loud  publication  of  the  excellence  and 
glories  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  felicities  of  man  over  all  the 
other  instances  of  creation.  The  angels,  who  were  more 
excellent  spirits  than  human  souls,  were  not  comprehended 
and  made  safe  within  a  covenant  and  provisions  of  repent- 
ance. Their  first  act  of  volition  was  their  whole  capacity  of 
a  blissful  or  a  miserable  eternity:  they  made  their  own 
sentence  when  they  made  their  first  election;  and  having 
such  excellent  knowledge,  and  no  weaknesses  te  prejudge 
and  trouble  their  choice,  what  they  first  did  was  not  capable 
of  repentance ;  because  they  had  at  first,  in  their  intuition 
and  sight,  all  which  could  afterward  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance. But  weak  man,  who  knows  first  by  elements,  and, 
after  long  study  >  learns  a  syllable,  and  in  good  time  gets 
a  wordy  could  not  at  first  know  all  those  things  which  were 
sufficient  or  apt  to  determine  his  choice,  but  as  he  grew  to 
understand  more,  saw  more  reasons  to  rescind  bis  first 
elections.  The  angels  had  a  full  peremptory  will,  and  fc 
satisfied  understanding,  at  first,  and  therefore  were  not  to 
mend  their  first  act  by  a  second  contradictory:  but  poor 
man  hath  a  will  always  strongest  when  bis  understanding 
i^  weakest,  and  chooseth  most  when  he  is  least  able  to 
determine ;  and,  therefore,  is  most  passionate  in  bis  de- 
sires, and  follows  his  object  with  greatest  earnestness,  when 
he  is  blindest,  and  hath  the  least  reason  so  to  do.  And 
therefore  God,  pitying  man,  begins  to  reckon  his  choices 
to  be  criminal  just  in  the  same  degree  as  he  givea  him 
understanding.  The  violences  and  unreasonable  actions  of 
childhood  are  no  more  remembered  by  God,  than  they  are 
understood  by  the  child.  The  levities  and  passions  of  youth 
are  not  aggravated  by  the  imputation  of  malice,  but  are 
sins  of  a  lighter  dye,  because  reason  is  not  yet  impressed, 
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and  marked  upon  them  with  characters  and  tincture  in  grain. 
But  he  who  (when  he  may  choose,  because  he  understands) 
shall  choose  the  evil,  and  reject  the  good,  stands  marked  with 
a  deep  guilt,  and  hath  no  excuse  left  to  him,  but  as  his 
degrees  of  ignorance  left  his  choice  the  more  imperfect. 
And  because  every  sinner,  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  is  a 
fool,  and  hath  an  election  as  imperfect  as  is  the  action,  that 
is,  as  great  a  declension  from  prudence  as  it  is  from  piety, 
and  the  man  understands  as  imperfectly  as  he  practises: 
therefore,  God  sent  his  Son  to  "  take  upon  him,  not  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham b,"  and  to  pro* 
pound  salvation  upon  such  terms  as  were  possible,  that  is, 
upon  such  a  piety  which  relies  upon  experience,  and  trial  of 
good  and  evil ;  and  hath  given  us  leave,  if  we  choose  amiss 
at  first,  to  choose  again,  and  choose  better ;  Christ  having 
undertaken  to  pay  for  the  issues  of  their  first  follies,  to  make 
up  the  breach  made  by  our  first  weaknesses  and  abused 
understandings. 

3.  But  as  Qod  gave  us  this  mercy  by  Christ,  so  he  also 
revealed  it  by  him.  He  first  used  the  authority  of  a  Lord, 
and  a  Creator,  and  a  Lawgiver :  he  required  obedience, 
indeed,  upon  reasonable .  terms,  upon  the  instance  of  but  a 
few  commandments  at  first,  which  when  he  afterwards  mul- 
tiplied, he  also  appointed  ways  to  expiate  the  smaller  irre- 
gularities ;  but  left  them  eternally  bound  without  remedy, 
who  should  do  any  great  violence  or  a  crime.  But  then  he 
bound  them  but  to  a  temporal  death.  Only  this,  as  an 
eternal  death  was  also  tacitly  implied,  so  also  a  remedy  was 
secretly  ministered,  and  repentance  particularly  preached  by 
homilies  distinct  from  the  covenant  of  Moses'  law.  The 
law  allowed  no  repentance -for  greater  crimes ;  "  he  that  was 
convicted  of  adultery,  was  to  die  without  mercy c :"  but  Qod 
pitied  the  miseries  of  man,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
law,  and  sent  Christ  to  suffer  for  the  one,  and  remedy  the 
other ;  u  for  so  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations'1."  And  now 
this  is  the  last  and  only  hope  of  man,  who,  in  his  natural 
condition,  is  imperfect,  in  his  customs  vicious,  in  his  habits 

b  Heb.ii.  16.  c  Lev.  xx.  10.  d  Luke,  xxiv.  46. 
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impotent  and  criminal.  Because  man  did  not  remain  in- 
nocent, it  became  necessary  he  should  be  penitent  %  and  that 
this  penitence  should,  by  some  means,  be  made  acceptable, 
that  is,  become  the  instrument  of  his  pardon,  and  restitution 
of  his  hope.  Which,  because  it  is  an  act  of  fayour,  and 
depends  wholly  upon  the  Divine  dignation,  and  was  revealed 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  made,  not  only  the  Prophet 
and  Preacher,  but  the  Mediator  of  this  new  covenant  and 
mercy;  it  was  necessary  we  should  become  disciples  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  and  servants  of  his  institution ;  that  is,  run  to 
him  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  mercies  of  this  new  cove- 
nant, and  accept  of  him  such  conditions  as  he  should  require 
of  us. 

4.  This  covenant  is  then  consigned  to  us  when  we  first 
come  to  Christ,  that  is,  when  we  first  profess  ourselves  his 
disciples  and  his  servants,  disciples  of'  his  doctrine  and 
servants  of  his  institution ;  that  is,  in  baptism,  in  which 
Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins,  makes  us  partakers  of  his 
death.  "  For  we  are  buried  by  baptism  into  his  death f," 
saith  St.  Paul.  Which  was  also  represented  in  ceremony  by 
the  immersion  appointed  to  be  the  rite  of  that  sacrament. 
And  then  it  is  that  Ood  pours  forth,  together  with  the  sacra- 
mental waters,  a  salutary  and  holy  fountain  of  grace,  to 
wash  the  soul  from  all  its  stains  and  impure  adherences. 
And,  therefore,  this  first  access  to  Christ  is,  in  the  style  of 
Scripture,  called  "  regeneration,  the  new  birth,  redemption, 
renovation,  expiation,  or  atonement  with  God,  and  justifi- 
cation*." And  these  words  in  the  New  Testament  relate 
principally  and  properly  to  the  abolition  of  sins  committed 
before  baptism.  For  we  are  "  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past :  to  declare,  I  say, 
at  this  time,  his  righteousness."  And  this  is  that  which  St. 
Paul  calls  "  justification  by  faith,"  that  "  boasting .  might 

e  Parens  deornm  cultor  et  infreqnens, 
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be  excluded/'  and  the  grace  of  God  by  Jesus  made  exceeding 
glorious11.  For  this  being  the  proper  work  of  Christ,  the  first 
entertainment  of  a  disciple,  and  manifestation  of  that  state 
which  is  first  given  him  as  a  favour,  and  next  intended  as  a 
duty,  is  a  total  abolition  of  the  precedent  guilt  of  sin,  and 
leaves  nothing  remaining  that  cart  condemn ;  we  then  freely 
receive  the  entire  and  perfect  effect  of  that  atonement  which 
Christ  made  for  us,  we  are  put  into  a  condition  of  innocence 
and  favour.  And  this,  I  say,  is  done  regularly  in  baptism, 
and  St.  Paul  expresses  it  to  this  sense  ;  after  he  had  enume- 
rated a  series  of  vices  subjected  in  many,  he  adds,  "  and  such 
were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified1. " 
There  is  nothing  of  the  old  guilt  remanent ;  when  "  ye  were 
washed  ye  were  sanctified,"  or,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it  in 
another  place,  "  Ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain  conversa- 
tion*." 

5.  For  this  grace  was  the  formality  of  the  covenant: 
"  Repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel1.  Repent,  and  be  con- 
verted,,,  (so  it  is  in  St.  Peter's  sermon,)  "  and  your  sins  shall 
be  done  awaym,"  that  was  the  covenant.  But  that  Christ 
chose  baptism  for  its  signature,  appears  in  the  parallel : 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  your  sins :  for 
Christ  loved  his  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but 
that  it  should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish"."  The  sancti.fi- 
cation  is  integral,  the  pardon  is  universal  and  immediate. 

6.  But  here  the  process  is  short;  no  more  at  first  but 
this,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  your  sins0;" 
which  baptism,  because  it  was  speedily  administered,  and  yet 
not  without  the  preparatives  of  faith  and  repentance,  it  is 
certain  those  predispositions  were  but  instruments  of  recep- 

h  Rom.  Hi.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  »  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  k  1  Pet.  i.  18. 
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tion,  actions  of  great  facility,  of  small  employment,  and  such 
as,  supposing  the  person  not  unaptp,  did  confess  the  infinite- 
ness  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  fulness  of  the  redemption,  and 
is  called  by  the  apostle,  "  a  being  justified  freely «." 

7.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that,  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  heathen  persons,  "  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
grace,"  were  invited  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  dereliction 
of  false  religions,  with  a  promise,  that,  at  the  very  first  re- 
signation of  their  persons  to  the  service  of  Jesus,  they  should 
obtain  full  pardon r.  It  was  St.  Cyprian's  counsel  to  old 
Demetrianus,  "  Now,  in  the  evening  of  thy  days,  when  thy 
soul  is  almost  expiring,  repent  of  thy  sins,  believe  in  Jesus, 
and  turn  Christian;  and  although  thou  art  almost  in  the 
embraces  of  death,  yet  thou  shalt  be  comprehended  of  im- 
mortality." "  Baptizatus  ad  horam  securus  hinc  exit,"  saith 
St.  Austin ;  a  baptized  person  dying  immediately  shall  live 
eternally  and  gloriously.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  thief 
upon  the  cross ;  he  confessed  Christ,  and  repented  of  his 
sins,  and  begged  pardon,  and  did  acts  enough  to  facilitate 
his  first  access  to  Christ,  and  but  to  remove  the  hinderances 
of  God's  favour;  then  he  was  redeemed  and  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  is,  he  was  pardoned  with  a 
full,  instantaneous,  integral,  and  clear  pardon;  with  such  av 
pardon  which  declared  the  glory  of  God's  mercies,. and  the 
infiniteness  of  Christ's  merits,  and  such  as  required  a  mere 
reception  and  entertainment  on  man's  part. 

8.  But  then  we,  having  received  so  great  a  favour,,  enter 
into  covenant  to  correspond  with  a  proportionable  endeavour; 
the  benefit  of  absolute  pardon,  that  is,  salvation  .of  our  souls, 
being  not  to  be  received  till  "  the  times  of  refreshing  ghall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord':"  all  the  intetval  we 
have  promised  to  live  a  holy  life,  in  obedience  to  the.  whale 
discipline  of  Jesus.  That  is  the  condition  on  our  part :  and 
if  we  prevaricate  that,  the  mercy  shewn  to  the  blessed  thief 

p  Acts,  viii.  37 ;  x.  47 ;  and  xvL  15,  33.  ?  Rom.  iii.  *4. 
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is  no  argument  of  hope  to  us,  because  he  was  saved  by  the 
mercies  of  the  first  access,  which  corresponds  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  we  receive  in  baptism ;  and  we  shall  perish,  by 
breaking  our  own  promises  and  obligations,  which  Christ 
passed  upon  us  when  he  made  with  us  the  covenant  of  an 
entire  and  gracious  pardon (. 

9.  For  in  the  precise  covenant  there  is  nothing  else 
described,  but  pardon  so  given  and  ascertained  upon  an 
obedience  persevering  to  the  end.  And  this  is  clear  in  all 
those  places  of  Scripture  which  express  a  holy  and  innocent 
life  to  have  been  the  purpose  and  design  of  Christ's  death  for 
us,  and  redemption  of  us  from  the  former  estate*.  "  Christ 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
unto  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness ;  by  whose  stripes 
ye  are  healed x."  (Exinde,)  from  our  being  "  healed,"  from 
our  "  dying  unto  sin,"  from  our  being  "  buried  with  Christ," 
from  our  being  "  baptized  into  his  death ;"  the  end  of  Christ's 
dying  for  us  is,  "  that  we  should  live  unto  righteousness." 
Which  was  also  highly  and  prophetically  expressed  by  St. 
Zachariasr,  in  bis  divine  ecstasy:  this  was  "  the  oath  which 
he  sware  to  our  forefather  Abraham,  that  he  would  grant 
unto  us,  that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  our* 
enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and1 
righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life."  And 
St.  Paul*  discourses  to  this  purpose  pertinently  and  largely : 
u  For  the  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  ("  Hi  sunt  angeli  quibus  in  lavacro  renunciavnnus," 
saith  Tertullian,  "  Those  are  the  evil  angels,  the  devil  and  his 
works,  which  we  deny  or  renounce  in  baptism,")  we  should' 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world," 
that  is,  lead  a  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of  universal  holiness ; 
sobriety,  justice,  and  godliness,  being  the  proper  language  to 

'  Licet  latro  veniam  jneraisset  in  fine  de  omni  suo  orimine,  non  tauten,, 
dedit  baptizatit  peccandi  et  perseverandi  auctoritatem.  Tunc  enira  bapti- 
zatns  est,  qui  tunc  primum  Christum  in  cruce  confessus  est.  Pcenitentfa 
enim,  si  in  extremo  vita  hiatn  advenerit,  sanat  et  liberat  in  ablufione  bap* 
tismi.  HI!  autem  qui,  cum  potuenmt,  nunquam  convert!  volswmnt,  confi- 
tontes  cum  jam  peccare  nequeunt*  non  sic  facile  acquirunt  quod  volont^- 
S.  Aug.  cap.  Nulius  de  Panit.  diit,  7. 

■  Vide  Part  III.  Consid.  of  Crucifix,  of  Jesus. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  U.  y  Luke,  i.  73,  &c.  *  Titos,  H.  11,  ft. 
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signify  our  religion  and  respects  to  God,  to  our  neighbours, 
and  to  ourselves.  And  that  this  was  the  very  end  of  our  dying 
in  baptism,  and  the  design  of  Christ's  manifestation  of  our 
redemption,  he  adds*,  lt  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus, 
who  gave  himself  for  us,"  to  this  very  purpose, "  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works."  Purifying  a  people  peculiar  to 
himself,  is  cleansing  it  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  appro- 
priating it  to  himself  in  the  rites  of  admission  and  profession. 
Which  plainly  designs  the  first  consignation  of  our  redemption 
to  be  in  baptism,  and  that  Christ,  there  cleansing  his  church 
"  from  every  spot  or  wrinkle,"  made  a  covenant  with  us,  that 
we  should  renounce  all  our  sins,  and  he  should  cleanse  them 
all,  and  then  that  we  should  abide  in  that  state.  Which  is 
also  very  explicitly  set  down  by  the  same  apostle,  in  that 
divine  and  mysterious  epistle  to  the  Romans b:  "  How  shall 
we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  Know  ye 
not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ, 
were  baptized  into  his  death?"  Well,  what  then?  "  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  his  death,  that,  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life/9 
That  is  the  end  and  mysteriousness  of  baptism ;  it  is  a  con- 
signation into  the  death  of  Christ,  and  we  die  with  him  that 
once ;  that  is,  die  to  sin,  that  we  may  for  ever  after  live  the 
life  of  righteousness.  "  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him ;  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed, 
that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sinc;"  that  is,  from  the 
day  of  our  baptism  to  the  day  of  our  death.  And  therefore 
God,  who  knows  the  weaknesses  on  our  part,  and  yet  the 
strictness  and  necessity  of  conserving  baptismal  grace  by  the 
covenant  evangelical,  hath  appointed  the  auxiliaries  of  the: 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  ministered  to  all  baptized  people  in  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation,  that  it  might  be  made  possible  to 
be  done  by  Divine  aids,  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  the 
Divine  commandments. 

10.  And  this  might  not  be  improperly  said  to  be  the 
meaning  of  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  He  that 

•  Titui,  ii.  13, 14.  b  Rom.  ti.  *,  3,  4.  .  c  lb.  v.  6. 
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speaks  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him ;  but  he  that  speaks  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him :"  that  is,  those  sins  which  were' 
committed  in  infidelity,  before  we  became  disciples  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  are  to  be  remitted  in  baptism  and  our  first  pro- 
fession of  the  religion ;  but  the  sins  committed  after  baptism 
and  confirmation,  in  which  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
with  more  severity.  And  therefore  the  primitive  church d, 
understanding  our  obligations  according  to  this  discourse, 
admitted  not  any  to  holy  orders  who  had  lapsed  and  fallen 
into  any  sin  of  which  she  could  take  cognizance,  that  is,  such 
who  had  not  kept  the  integrity  of  their  baptism ;  but  sins, 
committed  before  baptism  were  no  impediments  to  the  sus- 
ception  of  orders,  because  they  were  absolutely  extinguished 
in  baptism.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  we  made  in 
baptism,  that  is,  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  effect  of 
faith  and  repentance;  and  it  is  expected  we  should  so  re- 
main. For  it  is  nowhere  expressed  to  be  the  mercy  and 
intention  of  the  covenant  evangelical,  that  this  redemption 
should  be  any  more  than  once,  or  that  repentance,  which  is 
in  order  to  it,  can  be  renewed  to  the  same,  or  so  great 
purposes  and  present  effects. 

11.  But  after  we  are  once  reconciled  in  baptism,  and  put 
entirely  into  God's  favour,  when  we  have  once  been  re- 
deemed', if  we  then  fall  away  into  sin,  we  must  expect  God's 
dealing  with  us  in  another  manner,  and  to  other  purposes. 
Never  must  we  expect  to  be  so  again  justified,  and  upon  such- 
terms  as  formerly ;  the  best  days  of  our  repentance  are  inter- 
rupted :  not  that  God  will  never  forgive  them  that  sin  after 
baptism,  and  recover  by  repentance ;  but  that  restitution  by 
repentance  after  baptism,  is  another  thing  than  the  first 
redemption.     No  such  entire,  clear,  and  integral,  determi-' 

4  Vitia  catechnmeno  non  imputantur  fideli,  imo  et  polygamia  ante  bap. 
tismum  sacerdotibus  non  ponebat  obieem. — S.  Huron,  in  Jin,  Apol.  I.  contra 
Rufin, 

De  sacrainento  enim  agitur,  non  de  peceato. — 5.  Aug.  de  Bono  Conjugalu: 

Nam  in  baptismo  omnia  peccata  dimittnntar. — Can.  Apott,  17.  Concil.} 
Eliber.  cap.  30,  31. 

Mundas  post  diluvium  rnrsus  delinquent  igni  destinatnr :  sicnt  et  homo 
qoi  post  baptismnm  delicta  restanrat. — Tertul.  de  Baptis. 

•  None  hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mores  postulat. 
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nate,  and  presential  effects  of  repentance ;  but  an  imperfect, 
little,  growing,  uncertain,  and  hazardous  reconciliation :  a 
repentance  that  is  always  in  production,  a  renovation  by 
parts,  a  pardon  that  is  revocable,  a  "  salvation"  to  be 
"  wrought  by  fear  and  trembling:"  all  our  remanent  life 
must  be  in  bitterness,  our  hopes  allayed  with  fears,  our  meat 
attempered  with  coloquintida,  and  "  death  is  in  the  pot :"  as 
our  best  actions  are  imperfect,  so  our  greatest  graces  are  but 
possibilities  and  aptnesses  to  a  reconcilement,  and  all  our  life 
we  are  working  ourselves  into  that  condition  we  had  in 
baptism,  and  lost  by  our  relapse.  As  the  habit  lessens,  so 
does  the  guilt;  as  our  virtues  are  imperfect,  so  is  the  pardon; 
and  because  our  piety  may  be  interrupted,  our  state  is  uncer- 
tainf,  till  our  possibilities  of  sin  are  ceased,  till  our  "  fight  is 
finished,"  and  the  victory  therefore  made  sure  because  there 
is  no  more  fight.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  St,  Peter  gives 
counsel  to  live  holily,  in  pursuance  of  our  redemption,  of  our 
calling,  and  of  our  "  escaping  from  that  corruption  that  is  ia 
the  world  through  lust,"  lest  we  lose  the  benefit  of  our 
purgation,  to  which,  by  way  of  antithesis,  he  opposes  this : 
"  Wherefore  the  rather  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling, 
and  election  sure."  And,  "  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall 
never  fall*."  Meaning,  by  the  perpetuating  our  state  of 
baptism  and  first  repentance  we  shall  never  fall,  but,  be  in  a 
sure  estate  ;  "  our  calling  and  election  shall  be  sureh."  But 
not,  if  we  fall ;  "  if  we  forget  we  were  purged  from  our  old 
skis1 ;"  if  we  forfeit  our  "  calling,"  we  have  also  made  our. 
"  election"  unsure,  moveable,  and  disputable. 

12.  So  that  now  the  hopes  of  lapsed  sinners  rely  upon 
another  bottom.  And,  as  in  Moses'  law  there  was  no  reve- 
lation of  repentance,  but  yet  the  Jews  had  hopes  in  God,,  and 
were  taught  the  succours  of  repentance  by  the  homilies  o£ 
the  prophets,  and  other  accessory  notices :  so  in  the  Gospel 
the  covenant  was  established  upon  faith  and  repentance,  but 
it  was  consigned  in  baptism,  and  was  verifiable  only  in  the 
integrity  of  a  following  holy  life  according  to  the  measures  of 
a  man ;  not  perfect,  but  sincere ;  not  faultless,  but  heartily 
endeavoured :  but  yet  the  mercies  of  God,  in  pardoning 

f  Ante  obitwn  nemo  aopremqiw  fnaert  felix. 

s  S  Pet  i.  4, 10.  *  Vide  ethuu  Cok  i.  f  1,  ft,  S3. 

1  8  Pet.  1.9. 
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sinners  lapsed  after  baptism,  was  declared  to  us  by  collateral 
and  indirect  occasions ;  by  the  sermons  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  commentaries  of  apostolical  persons,  who  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
and  those  other  significations  of  his  will,  which  the  blessed 
Jesus  left  upon  record  in  other  parts  of  his  testament,  as  in 
codicils  annexed,  besides  the  precise  testament  itself.  And 
it  is  certain,  if,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  there  be  the  same 
involution  of  an  after-repentance,  as  there  is  of  present  pardon 
upon  past  repentance  and  future  sanctity,  it  is  impossible  to 
justify,  that  a  holy  life,  and  a  persevering  sanctity,  is  enjoined 
by  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel :  if,  I  say,  in  its  first  intention, 
it  be  declared  that  we  may  as  well,  and  upon  the  same  terms, 
hope  for  pardon  upon  a  recovery  hereafter,  as  upon  the  per- 
severance in  the  present  condition. 

•  13.  From  these  premises,  we  may  soon  understand  what 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  in  all  hiB  life,  even  to  pursue  his 
own  undertaking  made  in  baptism,  or  his  first  access  to  Christ, 
and  redemption  of  his  person  from  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sins.  The  state  of  a  Christian  is  called  in  Scripture  "  re* 
generation,  spiritual  life,  walking  after  the  Spirit,  walking  in 
newness  of  life ;"  that  is,  "  a  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.'9  That  repentance,  which,  tied  up  in  the  same 
ligament  with  faith,  was  the  disposition  of  a  Christian  to  his 
regeneration  and  atonement,  must  have  holy  life  in  perpetual 
succession ;  for  that  is  the  apt  and  proper  fruit  of  the  first 
repentance  which  John  the  Baptist  preached  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Christianity,  and  as  an  entertaining  the  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  And  all  that  is  spoken  in  the 
New  Testament  is  nothing  but  a  calling  upon  us  to  do  what 
we  promised  in  our  regeneration,  to  perform  that  which  was 
the  design  of  Christ,  who  therefore  redeemed  us,  and  "  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body,  that  we  might  die  unto  sin,  and 
live  unto  righteousness." 

14.  This  is  that  saying  of  St.  Paul*,  "  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord :  looking  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you." 
Plainly  saying,  that  unless  we  pursue  the  state  of  holiness 

k  Heb.  xii.  14, 15. 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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and  Christian  communion,  into  which  we  were  baptized  when 
we  received  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  fail  of  the  state  of 
grace,  and  never  come  to  see  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  And 
a  little  before,  "  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water1."  That 
is  the  first  state  of  our  redemption,  that  is  "  the  covenant 
God  made  with  us,  to  remember  our  sins  no  more,  and  to  put 
his  laws  in  our  hearts  and  minds"."  And  this  was  done 
"when  our  bodies  were  washed  with  water,  and  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience/'  that  is,  in  baptism.  It 
remains  then  that  we  persist  in  the  condition,  that  we  may 
continue  our  title  to  the  covenant ;  for  so  it  follows,  "  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering:  for  if 
we  sin  wilfully  after  the  profession,  there  remains  no  more 
sacrifice0:"  that  is,  if  we  hold  not  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith,  and  continue  not  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  but  fall 
into  a  contrary  state,  we  have  forfeited  the  mercies  of  the 
covenant.  So  that  all  our  hopes  of  blessedness,  relying  upon 
the  covenant  made  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  ascertained 
upon  us  by  "  holding  fast  that  profession,"  by  retaining  "  our 
hearts"  still  "  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  by  "  follow- 
ing peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness :"  for,  by  not  "  failing  of 
the  grace  of  God,"  we  shall  not  fail  of  our  hopes,  "  the  mighty 
price  of  our  high  calling ;"  but  without  all  this,  we  shall  never 
see  the  face  of  God. 

15.  To  the  same  purpose  are  all  those  places  of  Scripture, 
which  entitle  us  to  Christ  and  the  Spirit  upon  no  other  con- 
dition but  a  holy  life,  and  a  prevailing,  habitual,  victorious 
grace.  "  Know  you  not  your  ownselves,"  brethren,  "  how 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates0?" 
There  are  but  two  states  of  being  in  order  to  eternity,  either 
a  state  of  the  inhabitation  of  Christ,  or  the  state  of  reproba- 
tion :  either  "  Christ  is  in  us,"  or  we  "  are  reprobates."  But 
what  does  that  signify,  to  have  "  Christ  dwelling  in  us  V 
That  also  we  learn  at  the  feet  of  the  same  doctor :  '?  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is 
life  because  of  righteousness  p."   The  body  of  sin  is  mortified, 

1  Heb.  x.  ft.  »  Ver.  16, 17.  »  Heb.  x.  *$,  «6. 

0  8  Cor.  xiii.  5.  p  Rom.  viii.  10. 
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and  the  life  of  grace  is  active,  busy,  and  spiritual,  in  all  them 
"who  are  not  in  the  state  of  reprobation.  The  parallel  with 
that  other  expression  of  his :  "  They  that  are  Christ's,  hays 
crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  «."  If  sin  be 
vigorous,  if  it  be  habitual,  if  it  be  beloved,  if  it  be  not  dead 
or  dying  in  us,  we  are  not  of  Christ's  portion,  we  belong  not 
to  him,  nor  he  to  us.  For  "  whoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  born  of  Godr:"  that  is,  every  regenerate 
person  is  in  a  condition,  whose  very  being  is  a  contradiction 
and  an  opposite  design  to  sin.  When  he  was  regenerate, 
and  born  anew  "  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  the  seed  of  God," 
the  original  of  piety,  was  put  into  him,  and  bidden  to  "  in- 
crease and  multiply."  "  The  seed  of  God"  (in  St.  John)  is 
the  same  with  "  the  word"  of  God  (in  St.  James),  "  by  which 
he  begat  us';"  and  as  long  as  this  remains,  a  regenerate 
person  cannot  be  given  up  to  sin ;  for  when  he  is,  he  quits 
his  baptism,  he  renounces  the  covenant,  he  alters  his  relation 
to  God  in  the  same  degree  as  he  enters  into  a  state  of  sin. 

16.  And  yet  this  discourse  is  no  otherwise  to  be  under- 
stood than  according  to  the  design  of  the  thing  itself  and  the 
purpose  of  God ;  that  is,  that  it  be  a  deep  engagement  and 
an  effectual  consideration  for  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life: 
but  at  no  hand  let  it  be  made  an  instrument  of  despair,  nor 
an  argument  to  lessen  the  influences  of  the  Divine  mercy. 
For  although  the  nicety  and  limits  of  the  covenant,  being 
consigned  in  baptism,  are  fixed  upon  the  condition  of  a  holy 
and  persevering  uninterrupted  sanctity ;  and  our  redemptioa 
is  wrought  but  once,  completed  but  once,  we  are  but  once 
absolutely,  entirely,  and  presentially  forgiven,  and  reconciled 
to  God,  this  reconciliation  being  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  this  sacrifice  applied  in  baptism  is  one,  as  "  baptism  is 
one,"  and  as  the  sacrifice  is  one :  yet  the  mercy  of  God, 
besides  this  great  feast,  hath  fragments,  which  the  apostles 
and  ministers  spiritual  are  to  gather  up  in  baskets,  an<J 
minister  to  the  after-needs  of  indigent  and  necessitous  dis- 
ciples. 

17.  And  this  we  gather,  as  fragments  are  gathered,  by 
respersed  sayings,   instances   and  examples  of  the  Divine 

<t  Gal.  v.  24.  r  1  John,  iii.  9.  *  James,  i.  18. 
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mercy  recorded  in  holy  Scripture.  The  holy  Jesus  com- 
mands us  to  "  forgive  our  brother  seventy  times  seven  times," 
when  he  asks  our  pardon  and  implores  our  mercy ;  and  since 
the  Divine  mercy  is  the  pattern  of  ours,  and  is  also  procured 
by  ours,  the  one  being  made  the  measure  of  the  other,  by 
way  of  precedent  and  by  way  of  reward,  God  will  certainly 
forgive  us  as  we  forgive  our  brother :  and  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined God  should  oblige  us  to  give  pardon  oftener  than  he 
will  give  it  himself,  especially  since  he  hath  expressed  ours  to 
be  a  title  of  a  proportionable  reception  of  his ;  and  hath  also 
commanded  us  to  ask  pardon  all  days  of  our  life,  even  in  our 
daily  offices,  and  to  beg  it  in  the  measure  and  rule  of  our 
own  charity  and  forgiveness  to  our  brother.  And  therefore 
God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  foreseeing  our  frequent  relapses, 
and  considering  our  infinite  infirmities,  appointed  in  his 
church  an  ordinary  ministry  of  pardon  :  designing  the  minis- 
ter to  pray  for  sinners,  and  promising  to  accept  him  in  that 
his  advocation,  or  that  he  would  open  or  shut  heaven  re- 
spectively to  his  act  on  earth ;  that  is,  he  would  hear  his 
prayers,  and  verify  his  ministry,  to  whom  he  hath  "  com- 
mitted the  word  of  reconciliation."  This  became  a  duty  to 
Christian  ministers,  spiritual  persons,  that  they  should  "  re- 
store a  person  overtaken  in  a  fault1,"  that  is,  reduce  him  to 
the  condition  he  begins  to  lose;  that  they  should  "  pray  over 
sick  persons","  who  are  also  commanded  to  "  confess  their 
sins ;"  and  God  hath  promised,  that  "  the  sins  they  have 
committed  shall  be  forgiven  them."  Thus  St.  Paul  absolved 
the  incestuous,  excommunicate  Corinthian ;  in  the  person  of 
Christ  he  forgave  him*.  And  this,  also,  is  the  confidence  St. 
John  taught  the  Christian  church,  upon  the  stock  of  the 
excellent  mercy  of  God,  and  propitiation  of  Jesus :  "  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness?."  Which  dis- 
course he  directs  to  them  who  were  Christians,  already 
initiated  into  the  institution  of  Jesus.    And  the  epistles  which 

t  Gal.  vi.  1.  »  James,  v.  14. 

*  E?  tic  ivfoxoiroc  h  flrpW&rfipc  t3v  Imtrrfi^tra  a*o  A/ju^tUq  ov  irprhxtreu, 
AXXA  Avo$&\\trmy  tut$*ipUr$m,  9n  \v*u  Xprrfe  th  •!«&*«,  Xafk  yinrat  h  rS 
•upww  Ivi  W  Af4Mftm\S  /uiT«woDrn.  —  Can*  Aptt.  51 . 

'O  *ri<mv$iif  ««(«  9iou  Xvw  juu  taytutv,  li  ftX«v&p«ir£nfoc  yfaiTt,  «uk  Sctm 
n*Tayv*o%*e  agio?.  —  S.  Basil.  Can.  Petnit. 

i  1  John,  i.  9. 
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the  Spirit  sent  to  the  seven  Asian  churches,  and  were  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  the  bishops,   the  angels,   of  those 
churches,  are  exhortations,  some  to  perseverance,  some  to 
repentance,  that  "  they  may  return  from  whence  they  are 
fallen2."    And  the  case  is  so  with  us,  that  it  is  impossible 
we  should  be  actually  and  perpetually  free  from  sin,  in  the 
long  succession  of  a  busy,  and  impotent,  and  a  tempted  con- 
versation.    And  without  these  reserves  of  the  Divine  grace, 
and  after-emanations  from  the  mercy-seat,  no  man  could  be 
saved ;  and  the  death  of  Christ  would  become  inconsiderable 
to  most  of  his  greatest  purposes :  for  none  should  have  re- 
ceived advantages  but  newly-baptized  persons,  whose  albs  of 
baptism  served  them  also  for  a  winding-sheet.     And,  there- 
fore, our  baptism,  although  it  does  consign  the  work  of  God 
presently  to  the  baptized  person  in  great,  certain,  and  entire 
effect,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  what  is  past,  in  case  the 
catechumen  be  rightly  disposed,  or  hinders  not ;  yet  it  hath 
also  influence  upon  the  following  periods  of  our  life,  and  hath 
admitted  us  into  a  lasting  state  of  pardon,  to  be  renewed  and 
actually  applied  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
all  other  ministries  evangelical,  and  so  long  as  our  repentance 
is  timely,  active,  and  effective1. 

18.  But  now,  although  it  is  infinitely  certain,  that  the 
gates  of  mercy  stand  open  to  sinners  after  baptism ;  yet  it  is 
with  some  variety,  and  greater  difficulty.  He  that  renounces 
Christianity,  and  becomes  apostate  from  his  religion,  not  by 
a  seeming  abjuration  under  a  storm,  but  by  a  voluntary  and 
.hearty  dereliction,  he  seems  to  have  quitted  all  that  grace 
which  he  had  received  when  he  was  illuminated,  and  to  have 
lost  the  benefits  of  his  redemption  and  former  expiation. 
And  I  conceive  this  is  the  full  meaning  of  those  words  of 
,St.  Paul,  which  are  of  highest  difficulty  and  latent  sense ; 
"  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened/' 
&c.  "  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance1*." The  reason  is  there  subjoined,  and  more  clearly 
explicated  a  little  after :  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remains  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sins ;  for  he  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the 

'  ApocftJ.  ii.  5.        *  See  Discourse  vi.  of  Baptism.         b  Ueb.  vi,  4, £• 
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covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace c."    The  meaning  is 
diverse,  according  to  the  degrees  of  apostacy  or  relapse.  They 
who  fall  away  after  they  were  once  enlightened  in  baptism  d, 
and  felt  all  those  blessed  effects  of  the  sanctification  and  the 
emanations  of  the  Spirit,  if  it  be  into  a  contradictory  state  of 
sin  and  mancipation,  and  obstinate  purposes  to  serve  Christ's 
enemies ;  then  "  there  remains  nothing  but  a  fearful  expecta- 
tion of  judgment :"  but  if  the  backsliding  be  but  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  first  sanctity  by  a  single  act,  or  an  uncon- 
formed,  unresolved,  unmalicious  habit ;  then,  also,  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  them  unto  repentance/'  viz.  as  formerly ; 
that  is,  they  can  never  be  reconciled  as  before,  integrally, 
fully,  and  at  once,  during  this  life.     For  that  redemption  and 
expiation  was  by  baptism,  into  Christ's  death;  and  there  are 
no  more  deaths  of  Christ,  nor  any  more  such  sacramental 
consignations  of  the  benefit  of  it ;  "  there  is  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,"  but  the  redemption  is  one,  as  the  sacrifice  is  one  in 
whose  virtue  the  redemption  does  operate.    And,  therefore, 
the  Novatians,  who  were  zealous  men,  denied  to  the  first  soft 
of  persons  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  remitted  them  to  the 
Divine  judgment.    The  church*  herself  was  sometimes  almost 
as  zealous  against  the  second  sort  of  persons  lapsed  into 
capital  crimes,  granting  to  them  repentance  but  once;  by 
such  disciplines  consigning  this  truth,  That  every  recession 
from  the  state  of  grace,  in  which  by  baptism  we  were  esta- 
blished and  consigned,  is  a  farther  step  from  the  possibilities 
x>f  heaven,  and  so  near  a  ruin,  that  the  church  thought  them 
persons  fit  to  be  transmitted  to  a  judicature  immediately 
Divine  ^  as  supposing  either  her  power  to  be  too  little,  or  the 
other  s  malice  too  great ;  or  else  the  danger  too  violent,  or 
the  scandal  insupportable.     For  concerning  such  persons, 

c  Heb.  x.  * 6,  29. 

d  Quid  igitnr?  reject  a  eat  pjOBqiientia?  Handqiiaquam :  seel  renovatio 
per  novum  baptisraa  rejecta  est.  Renovatio  namque  solins  lavacri  eat ;  ex 
hac  causa  ab  apostolo  dicitur  lavaerum  regeneration!*  et  renovation  i*  Spi- 
ritual Sancti.  —  Theophyl.  in  hunc  locum, 

[(jemaiunt  S.  Clirys.  Ambtos.  A  rue  1  in.  io  10.  H*b. 

e  Collocavit  in  vestibulo  poenitentiam  secundani  qua?  pulsantibus  patefa- 
fiat,  sed  jam  semel,  quia  jam  seenndo ;  sed  amplius  nunquam,  qnia  proxime 
frustra.  flojns  igitur  poenitcntiae  secundae  et  nnius,  &c.  —  Tertul.  lib.  de 
PpnH.  c.  7,  9. 
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,who  once  were  pious,  holy,  and  forgiven,  (for  so  is  every  man 
and  woman  worthily  and  aptly  baptized,)  and  afterwards  fell 
into  dissolution  of  manners,  "  extinguishing  the  Holy  Ghost, 
doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,   crucifying  again   the 
Lord  of  life ;"  that  is,  returning  to  such  a  condition  from 
which  they  were  once  recovered,  and  could  not  otherwise  be 
so  but  by  the  death  of  our  dearest  Lord ;  I  say,  concerning 
such  persons  the  Scripture  speaks  very  suspiciously,  and  to 
the  sense  and  signification  of  an  infinite  danger.     For  if  the 
speaking  a  word  "  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  to  be  par- 
doned, here  nor  hereafter,"  what  can  we  imagine  to  be  the 
end  of  such  an  impiety,  which  "  crucifies  the  Lord  of  life, 
and  puts  him  to  an  open  shame ;"   which  "  quenches  the 
Spirit,  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?"     Certainly  that 
is  worse  than  speaking  against  him.   And  such  is  every  person 
who  falls  into  wilful  apostacy  from  the  faith,  or  does  that 
violence  to  holiness  which  the  other  does  to  faith ;  that  is, 
extinguishes  the  sparks  of  illumination, "  quenches  the  Spirit," 
and  is  habitually  and  obstinately  criminal  in  any  kind.     For 
the  same  thing  that  atheism  was,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
world,  and  idolatry  in  the  second,  the  same  is  apostacy  in  the 
last;   it  is  a  state  wholly  contradictory  to  all  our  religious 
relation  to  God,  according  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
present  communication.     Only  this  last,  because  it  is  more 
malicious,  and  a  declension  from  a  greater  grace,  is  some- 
thing like  the  fall  of  angels.     And  of  this  the  emperor  Julian 
was  a  sad  example. 

19.  But  as  these  are  degrees  immediately  next,  and  a 
little  less;  so  the  hopes  of  pardon  are  the  more  visible. 
Simon  Magus  spake  a  word,  or  at  least  thought,  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  he  "  thought  he  was  to  be  bought  with  money/9 
Concerning  him,  St.  Peter  pronounced,  "  Thou  art  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity :  yet  repent, 
and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
forgiven  theef."  Here  the  matter  was  of  great  difficulty; 
but  yet  there  was  a  possibility  left,  at  least  no  impossibility 
of  recovery  declared.  And  therefore  St.  Jude  bids  us,  "  of 
some  to  have  compassion,  making  a  difference ;  and  others 
save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire  * :"  meaning,  th&t 

f  Acts,  viii.  JJ,  «3.  *  Vcr.  22,  23* 
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their  condition  is  only  not  desperate.  And  still  in  descent, 
retaining  the  same  proportion,  every  lesser  sin  is  easier  par- 
doned, as  better  consisting  with  the  state  of  grace :  the  whole 
Spirit  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  body  of  sin  is  not  introduced : 
Christ  is  not  quite  ejected  out  of  possession,  but,  like  an 
Oppressed  prince,  still  continues  his  claim ;  and  such  iB  his 
mercy,  that  he  will  still  do  so,  till  all  be  lost,  or  that  he  is 
provoked  by  too  much  violence,  or  that  antichrist  is  put  in 
substitution,  and  "  sin  reigns  in  our  mortal  body."  So  that  I 
may  use  the  words  of  St.  John :  "  These  things  I  write  unto 
you,  that  you  sin  not.  But  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous :  and  he  is  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world h."  That  is  plainly,  Although  the 
design  of  the  Gospel  be,  that  we  should  erect  a  throne  for 
Christ  to  reign  in  our  spirits,  and  this  doctrine  of  innocence 
be  therefore  preached,  that  ye  sin  not;  yet  if  one  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  despair  not ;  Christ  is  our  Advocate,  and  he 
is  the  propitiation :  he  did  propitiate  the  Father  by  his  death, 
and  the  benefit  of  that  we  receive  at  our  first  access  to  him ; 
but  then  he  is  our  Advocate  too,  and  prays  perpetually  for 
our  perseverance  or  restitution  respectively.  But  his  purpose 
is,  and  he  is  able  so  to  do,  "  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory.'9 

20.  This  consideration  I  intend  should  relate  to  all 
Christians  of  the  world :  and  although,  by  the  present  cus- 
tom of  the  church,  we  are  baptized  in  our  infancy,  and  do  not 
actually  reap  that  fruit  of  present  pardon,  which  persons  of  a 
mature  age  in  the  primitive  church  did,  (for  we  yet  need  it 
not,  as  we  shall  when  we  have  past  the  calentures  of  youth, 
which  was  the  time  in  which  the  wisest  of  our  fathers  in 
Christ  chose  for  their  baptism,  as  appears  in  the  instance  of 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  and  divers  others ;)  yet  we  must 
remember,  that  there  is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as 
of  water :  and  whenever  this  happens,  whether  it  be  together 
with  that  baptism  of  water,  as  usually  it  was  when  only  men 
and  women  of  years  of  discretion  were  baptized  ;  or  whether 
it  be  ministered  in  the  rite  of  confirmation,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable suppletory  of  an  early  baptism,  and  intended  by  the 

h  1  John,  ii.  1,  $. 
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Holy  Ghost  for  a  corroborative  of  baptismal  grace,  and  a 
defensative  against  danger;  or  that,  lastly,  it  be  performed 
by  an  internal  and  merely  spiritual  ministry,  when  we,  by  acts 
of  our  own  election,  verify  the  promise  made  in  baptism,  and 
so  bring  back  the  rite,  by  receiving  the  effect  of  baptism ; 
that  is,  whenever  the  "  filth  of  our  flesh  is  washed  away," 
and  that  we  have  "  the  answer  of  a  pure  conscience  towards 
God,"  which  St.  Peter  affirms  to  be  the  true  baptism,  and 
which,  by  the  purpose  and  design  of  God,  it  is  expected  we 
should  not  defer  longer  than  a  great  reason  or  a  great  neces- 
sity enforces ;  when  our  sins  are  first  expiated,  and  the  sacri- 
fice and  death  of  Christ  is  made  ours,  and  we  made  God's  by 
a  more  immediate  title,  (which  at  some  time  or  other  happens 
to  all  Christians,  that  pretend  to  any  hopes  of  heaven  :)  then 
let  us  look  to  our  standing,  and  "  take  heed  lest  we  fall. 
When  we  once  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word 
of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  that  is,  when 
we  are  redeemed  by  an  actual  mercy  and  presential  applica- 
tion, which  every  Christian  that  belongs  to  God  is  at  some 
time  or  other  of  his  life ;  then  a  fall  into  a  deadly  crime  is 
highly  dangerous,  but  a  relapse  into  a  contrary  estate  is  next 
to  desperate. 

21.  I  represent  this  sad,  but  most  true  doctrine,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Peter :  "  If,  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and 
overcome ;  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  begin- 
ning. For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn 
from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them1."  So  that 
a  relapse,  after  a  state  of  grace,  into  a  state  of  sin,  into  con- 
firmed habits,  is  to  us  a  great  sign,  and  possibly  in  itself  it  is 
more  than  a  sign,  even  a  state,  of  reprobation  and  final 
abscission*. 

22.  The  sum  of  all  is  this.  There  are  two  states  of  like 
opposite  terms.    First,  "  Christ  redeems  us  from  our  vain 

1  SPtt.ii.S0,fl. 

k  — —  Neque  aminos  colons 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco : 
Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  report  deterioribus.  —  Hot.  lib.  iii.  Od.  5. 
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conversation/'  and  reconciles  us  to  God,  putting  us  into  an 
entire  condition  of  pardon,  favour,  innocence,  and  acceptance; 
and  becomes  our  Lord  and  King,  his  Spirit  dwelling  and 
reigning  in  us.  The  opposite  state  to  this,  is  that  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  a  "  crucifying  the  Lord  of  life,  a  doing 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  a  being  entangled  in  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world ;"  the  apostacy,  or  falling  away ;  an  impo- 
tency,  or  disability  to  do  good,  viz.  of  such  who  "  cannot 
cease  from  sin1;"  who  are  slaves  of  sin,  and  in  whom  "  sin 
reigns  in  their  bodies."  This  condition  is  a  full  and  integral 
deletery  of  the  first ;  it  is  such  a  condition,  which,  as  it  hath 
no  holiness  or  remanent  affections  to  virtue,  so  it  hath  no 
hope  or  revelation  of  a  mercy,  because  all  that  benefit  is  lost 
which  they  received  by  the  death  of  Christ;  and  the  first 
being  lost,  "  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgment."  But  between  these 
two  states,  stand  all  those  imperfections  and  single  delin- 
quencies, those  slips  and  falls,  those  parts  of  recession  and 
apostacy,  those  grievings  of  the  Spirit :  and  so  long  as  any 
thing  of  the  first  state  is  left,  so  long  we  are  within  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  so  long  we  are  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
mercy  and  the  Divine  compassion  ;  we  are  in  possibilities  of 
recovery,  and  the  same  sacrifice  of  Christ  hath  its  power  over 
us  ;  Christ  is  in  his  possession,  though  he  be  disturbed  :  but 
then  our  restitution  consists  upon  the  only  condition  of  a 
renovation  of  our  integrity ;  as  are  the  degrees  of  our  inno- 
cence, so  are  our  degrees  of  confidence. 

23.  Now,  because  the  intermedial  state  is  divisible,  various, 
.successive,  and  alterable ;  so  also  is  our  condition  of  pardon. 
Our  flesh  shall  no  more  return  as  that  of  a  little  child ;  our 
wounds  shall  never  be  perfectly  cured ;  but  a  scar,  and  pain, 
and  danger  of  a  relapse,  shall  for  ever  afflict  us;  our  sins 
shall  be  pardoned  by  parts  and  degrees,  to  uncertain  pur- 
poses, but  with  certain  danger  of  being  recalled  again ;  and 
the  pardon  shall  never  be  consummate,  till  that  day  in  which 
all  things  have  their  consummation. 

24.  And  this  is  evident  to  have  been  God's  usual  dealing 
with  all  those  upon  whom  his  name  is  called.  God  pardoned 
David's  sins  of  adultery  and  murder ;  but  the  pardon  was  but 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  in  a  limited  expression  :  "  God  hath 

1 1  Pet.  ii.  u. 
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taken  away  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not  die."  But  this  pardon 
was  as  imperfect  as  his  condition  was :  "  Nevertheless,  the 
child  that  is  born  unto  thee,  that  shall  die01."  Thus  God 
pardoned  the  Israelites,  at  the  importunity  of  Moses,  and  yet 
threatened  to  visit  that  sin  upon  them  in  the  day  of  visitation. 
And  so  it  is  in  Christianity :  when  once  we  have  broken  and 
discomposed  the  golden  chain  of  vocation,  election,  and  justi- 
fication, which  are  entire  links  and  methodical  periods  of.  our 
happiness,  when  we  first  give  up  our  names  to  Christ,  for 
ever  after  our  condition  is  imperfect;  we  have  broken  our 
covenant,  and  we  must  be  saved  by  the  excrescences  and 
overflowings  of  mercy.  Our  whole  endeavour  must  be,  to  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  our  baptismal  innocence  and  integrity, 
because  in  that  the  covenant  was  established.  And  since 
our  life  is  full  of  defailances,  and  all  our  endeavours  can  never 
make  us  such  as  Christ  made  us,  and  yet  upon  that  condition 
our  hopes  of  happiness  were  established  ;  I  mean,  of  remain- 
ing such  as  he  had  made  us :  as  are  the  degrees  of  our  resti- 
tution and  access  to  the  first  federal  condition,  so  also  are  the 

•  degrees  of  our  pardon.  But  as  it  is  always  in  imperfection 
during  this  life,  and  subject  to  change  and  defailance ;  so 
also  are  the  hopes  of  our  felicity;  never  certain,  till  we  are 
taken  from  all  danger ;  never  perfect,  till  all  that  is  imperfect 
in  us  is  done  away*. 

25.  And,  therefore,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
our  pardon  was  properly  expressed  by  David,  and  St.  Paul, 
by  "  a  covering0,"  and  "  a  not  imputing?."  For  because  the 
body  of  sin  dies  divisibly,  and  fights  perpetually,  and  disputes 
with  hopes  of  victory,  and  may  also  prevail,  all  this  life  is  a 
condition  of  suspense ;  our  sin  is  rather  covered,  than  pro- 
perly pardoned ;  God's  wrath  is  suspended,  not  satisfied ;  the 
sin  is  not  to  all  purposes  of  anger  imputed,  but  yet  is  in  some 
sense  remanent,  or  at  least  lies  ready  at  the  door.  Our  con- 
dition is  a  state  of  imperfection ;  and  every  degree  of  imper- 
fection brings  a  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  Christ  put 
us  in;  and  every  recession  from  our  innocence  is  also  an 
.  abatement  of  our  confidence ;  the  anger  of  God  hovers  over 

•  our  head,  and  breaks  out  into  temporal  judgments ;  and  he 

*    m  S  Sam.  xii.  13, 14. 
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retracts  them  again,  and  threatens  worse,  according  aa  we 
approach  to  or  retire  from  that  first  innocence,  which  was  the 
first  entertainment  of  a  Christian,  and  the  crown  of  the  evan- 
gelical covenant.  Upon  that  we  entertained  the  mercies  of 
redemption ;  and  God  established  it  upon  such  an  obedience, 
which  is  a  constant,  perpetual,  and  universal  sincerity  and 
endeavour :  and  as  we  perform  our  part,  so  God  verifies  his, 
and  not  only  gives  a  great  assistance  by  the  perpetual  influ- 
ences of  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  consigned  to  the 
day  of  redemption,  but  also  takes  an  account  of  obedience, 
not  according  to  the  standard  of  the  law  and  an  exact  scru- 
tiny, but  by  an  evangelical  proportion ;  in  which  we  are,  on 
one  side,  looked  upon  as  persons  already  redeemed  and  as- 
sisted, and  therefore  highly  engaged ;  and  on  the  other  side 
as  compassed  about  with  infirmities  and  enemies,  and  there- 
fore much  pitied.  So  that,  as  at  first,  our  "  calling  and 
election"  is  presently  good,  and  shall  remain  so,  if  we  make 
it  sure ;  so  if  we  once  prevaricate  it,  we  are  rendered  then  full 
of  hazard,  difficulty,  and  uncertainty,  and  we  must,  with  pains 
and  sedulity,  "  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling;" first,  by  preventing  a  fall ;  or  afterwards,  by  returning 
to  that  excellent  condition  from  whence  we  have  departed. 

26.  But  although  the  pardon  of  sins  after  baptism  be, 
during  this  life,  difficult,  imperfect,  and  revocable ;  yet  be- 
cause it  is  to  great  effects  for  the  present,  and  in  order  to  a 
complete  pardon  in  the  day  of  judgment,  we  are  next  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  parts  of  duty  to  which  we  are  obliged, 
after  such  prevarications  which  usually  interrupt  the  state  of 
baptismal  innocence,  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  St.  John 
gives  this  account:  "  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  God, 
and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if 
we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  commu- 
nion one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.*"  This  state  of  duty  St.  Paul  calls,  "  a  casting 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  a  putting  on  the  armour  of  light,  a 
walking  honestly,  a  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'."  And 
to  it  he  confronts,  "  making  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof."  St.  Peter,  describing  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian, relates  the  proportion  of  it  as  high  as  the  first  precedent^ 

*  t  Jolm,  i.  6,  r,  r  Rom.  xiii.  It,  13, 14. 
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even  God  himself:  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ye  holy,  in  all  manner  of  conversation :  not  fashioning 
yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  *."  And  again : 
"  Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness1?"  And  St.  John,  with  the  same  severity  and 
perfection :  "  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope/'  (that  is,  every 
one  who  either  does  not,  or  hath  no  reason  to  despair,) 
"  purifieth  himself,  even  as  God  is  pure0  ;"  meaning,  that  he 
is  pure  by  a  divine  purity,  which  God  hath  prescribed  as  an 
imitation  of  his  holiness,  according  to  our  capacities  and  pos- 
sibilities. That  purity  must  needs  be  a  "  laying  aside  all 
malice,  and  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  evil 
speakings';"  so  St.  Peter  expresses  it:  "a  laying  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  does  so  easily  beset  us?;"  so 
St.  Paul.  This  is  to  "  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light, 
for  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all*;"  which  we  have  then  imi- 
tated, when  we  have  "  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lusts1;"  that  is,  so  as  we  are  "  not  held  by 
them,"  that  we  take  them  for  our  enemies,  for  the  object  and 
party  of  our  contestation  and  spiritual  fight,  "  when  we  con- 
tend earnestly"  against  them,  "  and  resist  them  unto  blood," 
if  need  be  ;  that  is,  being  "  pure,  as  he  is  pure."  But  besides 
this  positive  rejection  of  all  evil,  and  perpetually  contesting 
against  sin,  we  must  pursue  the  interests  of  virtue  and  an 
active  religion. 

27.  "  And  besides  this,"  saith  St.  Peter,  "  giving  all  dili- 
gence, add  to  your  faith  virtue,  to  your  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity b."  All  this  is  an  evi- 
dent prosecution  of  the  first  design,  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  a  whole  life ;  the  being  clear  from  all  spots  and 
blemishes,  a  being  pure,  and  so  presented  unto  Christ :  for 
upon  this  the  covenant  being  founded,  to  this  all  industries 

•  1  Pet.  i.  14, 15.  <2Pet.iii.il.       .  ■  1  John,  iii.  3. 

*  1  Pet  ii.  1.  i  Heb.  xii.  1.  ■  1  John,  i.  5,  7. 
»  t  Pet.  i.  4.                           b  Ibid.  ver.  5,  See. 

Veri  boni  aviditas  tota  est.  Quid  sit  istod,  interrogas,  ant  nade  snbeat  ? 
dicam :  ex  bona  conscieutia,  ex  honestis  const)  its,  ex  rectis  actionibns,  ex 
contemptu  fortaitoram,  ex  placido  vitse  et  continao  tenore  anam  prementis 
viam.— -Sea.  ep.  S3. 
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must  endeavour,  and  arrive  in  their  proportions.  "  For  if 
these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,  they  shall  make  that  you 
be  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind, 
and  hath  forgotten  he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins c ;"  that 
is,  he  hath  lost  his  baptismal  grace,  and  is  put  from  the  first 
state  of  his  redemption,  towards  that  state  which  is  contra- 
dictory and  destructive  of  it. 

28.  Now,  because  all  these  things  are  in  latitude,  distance; 
and  divisibility,  and  only  enjoin  a  sedulity  and  great  endea- 
vour, all  that  we  can  dwell  upon  is  this,  That  he  who  endea- 
vours most  is  most  secure,  and  every  degree  of  negligence  is 
a  degree  of  danger ;  and  although  in  the  intermedial  con- 
dition, between  the  two  states  of  Christianity  and  a  full  im- 
piety, there  is  a  state  of  recovery  and  possibility,  yet  there  is 
danger  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  it  increases,  according  as  the 
deflexion  and  irregularity  comes  to  its  height,  position,  state, 
and  finality.  So  that  we  must  "  give  all  diligence  to  work 
out  our  salvation,"  and  it  would  ever  be  "  with  fear  and 
trembling :"  with  fear,  that  we  do  not  lose  our  innocence ; 
and  with  trembling,  if  we  have  lost  it,  for  fear  we  never 
recover,  or  never  be  accepted.  But  holiness  of  life  and  un- 
interrupted sanctity,  being  the  condition  of  our  salvation,  the 
ingredient  of  the  covenant,  we  must  proportion  our  degrees 
of  hope,  and  confidence  of  heaven,  according  as  we  have  ob- 
tained degrees  of  innocence,  or  perseverance,  or  restitution. 
Only  this :  as  it  is  certain  he  is  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  who 
lives  unto  sin,  that  is,  whose  actions  are  habitually  criminal, 
who  gives  more  of  his  consent  to  wickedness  than  to  virtue : 
so  it  is  also  certain  he  is  not  in  the  state  of  God's  favour  and 
sanctification,  unless  he  lives  unto  righteousness;  that  is, 
whose  desires,  and  purposes,  and  endeavours,  and  actions, 
and  customs,  are  spiritual,  holy,  sanctified,  and  obedient. 
When  sin  is  dead,  and  the  Spirit  is  life;  when  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  are  mortified,  and  the  heart  is  purged  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  we  abound  in  a  whole  system  of  Christian 
virtues ;  when  our  hearts  are  right  to  God,  and  with  our 
affections  and  our  wills  we  love  God,  and  keep  his  command* 
ments ;   when  we  do  not  only  "  cry  Lord,  Lord/'  but  also 

«  2  Pet.  i.  8,  9. 
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"  do  his  will ;"  then  "  Christ  dwells  in  us,*  and  we  in  Christ. 
Now  let  all  this  be  taken  in  the  lowest  sense  that  can  be 
imagined,  all  I  say,  which  out  of  Scripture  I  have  tran- 
scribed; "  casting  away  every  weight,  laying  aside  all 
malice,  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  crucifying  the  old 
man  with  all  his  affections  and  lusts,  and  then  having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust/' 
besides  this,  "  adding  virtue  to  virtue  till  all  righteousness 
be  fulfilled  in  us,  walking  in  the  light,  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  purifying  ourselves  as  God  is  pure,  following  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  resisting  unto  blood,  living  in  the 
Spirit,  being  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  as  he  is  holy, 
being  careful  and  excellent  in  all  conversation  and  godli- 
ness," ail  this,  being  a  pursuit  of  the  first  design  of  Christ's 
death,  and  our  reconcilement,  can  mean  no  less  but  that, 
1.  We  should  have  in  us  no  affection  to  a  sin;  of  which  we 
can  best  judge,  when  we  never  choose  it,  and  never  fall 
under  it  but  by  surprise,  and  never  lie  under  it  at  all,  but 
instantly  recover,  judging  ourselves  severely :  and,  2.  That 
we  should  choose  virtue  with  great  freedom  of  spirit  and 
alacrity,  and  pursue  it  earnestly,  integrally  d,  and  make  it  the 
business  of  our  lives*:  and  that,  3.  The  effect  of  this  be, 
that  sin  be  crucified  in  us,  and  the  desires  to  it  dead,  flat, 
and  useless ;  and  that  our  desires  of  serving  Christ  be  quick- 
spirited,  active,  and  effective,  inquisitive  for  opportunities, 
apprehensive  of  the  offer,  cheerful  in  the  action,  and  per- 
severing in  the  employment. 

29.  Now  let  a  prudent  person  imagine  what  infirmities 
and  oversights  can  consist  with  a  state  thus  described,  and 
ail  that  does  no  violence  to  the  covenant;  God  pities  us, 
and  calls  us  not  to  an  account  for  what  morally  cannot,  or 
certainly  will  not,  with  great  industry,  be  prevented f.  But 
whatsoever  is  inconsistent  with  this  condition  is  an  abate- 
ment from  our  hopes,  as  it  is  a  retiring  from  our  duty,  and 

4  Bonam  ex  Integra  causa,  malum  ex  qtiolibet  defectu  pecnliart. 
c  Xffoc  Kxamv  oVfy*  hUwa-tf  p«wf* 
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is,  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  cured,  as  are  the  degrees  of 
its  distance  from  that  condition  which  Christ  stipulated  with 
us,  when  we  became  his  disciples.  For  we  are  just  so  re- 
stored to  our  state  of  grace  and  favour,  as  we  are  restored  to 
our  state  of  purity  and  holiness.  Now  this  redintegration, 
or  renewing  of  us  into  the  first  condition,  is  also  called 
repentance,  and  is  permitted  to  all  persons  who  still  remain 
within  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  covenant,  that  is, 
who  are  not  in  a  state  contradictory  to  the  state  and  portion 
of  grace ;  but  with  a  difficulty  increased  by  all  circumstances, 
and  incidences,  of  the  crime  and  person.  And  this  I  shall 
best  represent  in  repeating  these  considerations:  1.  Some 
sins  are  past  hopes  of  pardon  in  this  life  ;  2.  All  that  are  par- 
doned are  pardoned  by  parts,  revocably  and  imperfectly 
during  this  life,  not  quickly,  nor  yet  manifestly ;  3.  Repent- 
ance contains  in  it  many  operations,  parts,  and  employments, 
its  terms  and  purpose  being  to  redintegrate  our  lost  con- 
dition, that  is,  in  a  second  and  less  perfect  sense,  but,  as 
much  as  in  such  circumstances  we  can,  to  verify  our  first 
obligations  of  innocence  and  holiness,  in  all  manner  of  con* 
versation  and  godliness. 

30.  Concerning  the  first,  it  is  too  sad  a  consideration  to 
be  too  dogmatical  and  conclusive  in  it;  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  only  recall  those  expresses  of  Scripture  which  may, 
without  envy,  decree  the  article :  such  as  are  those  of  St. 
Paul,  that  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  men,  whom  he  twice 
describes,  whom  "  it  is  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  re- 
pentance ;"  or  those  of  St.  Peter,  such  whose  "  latter  end  is 
worse  than  the  beginning,  because,  after  they  once  had 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  they  are  entangled 
therein ;"  such  who,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  threatens, 
"  shall  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to 
come."  For  there  is  an  unpardonable  estate,  by  reason  of 
its  malice  and  opposition  to  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  there 
is  a  state  unpardonable,  because  the  time  of  repentance  is 
past.  There  are  days  and  periods  of  grace :  "  If  thou  hadst 
known,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,"  said  the  weeping  Saviour  of 
the  world  to  foreknown  and  determined  Jerusalem.  When 
God's  decrees  are  gone  out,  they  are  not  always  revocable; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  a  great  caution  of  the  apostle,  that  we 
should  "  follow  peace  and  holiness,  and  look  diligently  that 
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we  fall  not  from  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any  of  us  become 
like  Esau,  to  whose  repentance  there  was  no  place  left, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears*:"  meaning,  that 
we  also  may  put  ourselves  into  a  condition,  when  it  shall  be 
impossible  we  should  be  renewed  unto  repentance :  and  those 
are  they  "  who  sin  a  sin  uuto  death,  for  whom"  we  have, 
from  the  apostle,  no  encouragement  "  to  pray  k."  And  these 
are  in  so  general  and  conclusive  terms  described  in  Scripture, 
that  every  persevering  sinner  hath  great  reason  to  suspect 
himself  to  be  in  the  number :  if  he  endeavours,  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  of  it,  to  recover,  it  is  the  best  sign  he  was  not  arrived 
so  far;  but  he  that  liveth  long  in  a  violent  and  habitual 
course  of  sin,  is  at  the  margin  and  brim  of  that  state  of  final 
reprobation;  and  some  men  are  in  it  before  they  be  aware, 
and  to  some  God  reckons  their  days  swifter,  and  their  periods 
shorter.  The  use  I  make  of  this  consideration  is,  that  if  any 
man  hath  reason  to  suspect,  or  to  be  certain,  that  his  time 
of  repentance  is  past,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  a  death-bed 
penitent,  after  a  vicious  life,  a  life  contrary  to  the  mercies  and 
grace  of  the  evangelical  covenant;  for  he  hath  provoked 
Gpd  as  long  as  he  could,  and  rejected  the  offers  of  grace 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  refused  virtue  till  he  could  not  en- 
tertain her,  and  hath  done  all  those  things  which  a  person 
rejected  from  hopes  of  repentance  can  easily  be  imagined  to 
have  done.  And  if  there  be  any  time  of  rejection,  although 
it  may  be  earlier,  yet  it  is  also  certainly  the  last. 

31.  Concerning  the  second,  I  shall  add  this  to  the  former 
discourse  of  it,  that  perfect  pardon  of  sins  is  not  in  this 
world  at  all,  after  the  first  emission  and  great  efflux  of  it  in 
our  first  regeneration.  During  this  life  we  are  in  imperfec- 
tion, minority,  and  under  conditions,  which  we  have  prevar 
ricated ;  and  our  recovery  is  in  perpetual  flux,  in  heightenings 
and  declensions,  and  we  are  highly  uncertain  of  our  accep- 
tation, because  we  are  not  certain  of  our  restitution  and 
innocence;  we  know  not  whether  we  have  done  all  that  is 
sufficient  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  the  first  state  of 
favour  and  baptismal  grace.  But  "  he  that  is  dead/'  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  is  justified  from  sin l ;"  not  till  then.  And  there* 
fore,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  it  is  affirmed : 

•  Heb.  xii.  14, 15, 16.  b  1  John,  y.  16.  l  Horn.  vi.  7. 
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"  He  that  is  guilty  of  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  he 
shall  not  interrupt  the  apparent  malignity  of  it  by  his  present 
repentance,  nor  make  atonement  in  the  day  of  expiation,  nor 
wash  the  staiils  away  by  chastising  of  himself;  but  during  his 
life,  it  remains  wholly  in  suspense,  and,  before  death,  is  not 
extinguished ;"  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  "  This  iniquity  shall  not  be  blotted  out  till  ye  die, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts k."  And  some  wise  persons  have 
affirmed,  that  Jacob  related  to  this  in  his  expression  and 
appellatives  of  God,  whom  he  called  "  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac l,"  because,  as  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews  tell  us,  Abraham,  being  dead,  was  ascribed  into  the 
final  condition  of  God's  family  ;  but  Isaac,  being  living,  had 
apprehensions  of  God,  not  only  of  a  piouA,  but  also  of  a 
tremulous  feat :  he  was  not  sure  of  his  own  condition,  much 
less  of  the  degrees  Of  his  reconciliation,  how  far  God  had 
forgiven  his  Bins,  and  how  far  he  had  retained  them.  And  it 
is  certain,  that  if  every  degree  of  the  Divine  favour  be  not 
assured  by  a  holy  life,  those  sins,  of  whose  pardon  we  were 
foost  hopeful,  return  in  as  full  vigour  and  clamorous  impor- 
tunity as  ever,  and  are  made  more  vocal  by  the  appendant 
ingratitude,  and  other  accidental  degreed.  And  this  Christ 
taught  us  by  a  parable  :  for  as  the  lord  made  his  uncharitable 
servant  pay  all  that  debt  which  he  bad  formerly  forgiven 
him ;  even  "  so  will  God  do  to  us,  if  fre,  from  our  hearts, 
forgive  not  one  another  their  trespasses m."  "  Behold  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God^"  saith  St.  Paul :  "  on  them 
which  fell,  severity ;  but  on  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue 
in  that  gdodness ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  be  cut  off.  For  this 
is  my  covenant  which  I  shall  make  with  them,  when  I  shall 
take  away  their  sins"."  And  if  this  be  true  in  those  sins 
which  God  certainly  hath  forgotten,  such  as  were  all  those 
which  were  committed  before  our  illumination ;  much  father 
Ss  it  true  m  those  which  we  committed  after,  concerning 
whose  Actual  and  lull  pardon  we  cannot  be  certain  without  a 
revelation.  So  that  otir  pardon  of  sins,  when  it  is  granted 
after  the  breach  of  our  covenant,  is  just  so  secure  as  out 
perseverance  is :  concerning  which,  because  we  must  ascer- 


k  Isaiah,  xzii.  14.  >  Gen.  xxxi.  42. 

»  Matt,  xviii.  55.  "  Rom.  xi.  fg,  *7. 
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tain  it  as  well  as  we  can,  but  ever  with  fear  and  trembling, 
so  also  is  the  estate  of  our  pardon  hazardous,  conditional, 
revocable,  and  uncertain;  and  therefore,  the  best  of  men  do, 
all  their  lives,  ask  pardon,  even  of  those  sins  for  which  they 
have  wept  bitterly,  and  done    the  sharpest  and  severest 
penance.     And,  if  it  be  necessary,  we  pray  that  we  may  not 
enter  into  temptation,  because  temptation  is  full  of  danger, 
and  the  danger  may  bring  a  sin,  and  the  sin  may  ruin  us :  it 
is  also  necessary  that  we  understand  the  condition  of  our 
pardon  to  be,  as  is  the  condition  of  our  person,  variable  as 
will,  sudden  as  affections,  alterable  as  our  purposes,  revocable 
as  our  own  good  intentions,  and  then  made  as  ineffective  as 
our  inclinations  to  good  actions.     And  there  is  no  way  to 
secure  our  confidence  and  our  hope,  but  by  being  perfect,  and 
holy,  and  pure,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is ;  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  human  capacity,  free  from  the  habits  of  all  sin,  and 
active,  and  industrious,  and  continuing  in  the  ways  of  godli- 
ness.    For  upon  this  only  the  promise  is  built,  and  by  our 
proportion  to  this  state  we  must  proportion  our  confidence ; 
we  have  no  other  revelation.    Christ  reconciled  us  to  his 
Father  upon  no  other  conditions,  and  made  the  covenant 
upon  no  other  articles,  but  of  a  holy  life,  in  obedience 
universal  and  perpetual :  and  the  abatements  of  the  rigorous 
sense  of  the  words,  as  they  are  such  as  may  infinitely  testify 
and  prove  his  mercy,  so  they  are  such  as  must  secure  our 
duty  and  habitual  graces ;   an  industry  manly,  constant,  and 
Christian :  and  because  these  have  so  great  latitude,  (and  to 
what  degrees  God  will  accept  our  returns,  he  hath  nowhere 
punctually  described,)  he  that  is  most  severe  in  his  determi- 
nation  does  best  secure  himself,  and,  by  exacting  die  strictest 
account  of  himself,  shall  obtain  the  easier  scrutiny  at  the 
hands  of  God.    The  use  I  make  of  this -consideration,  is  to 
the  same  purpose  with  the  former:  for  if  every  day  of  sin, 
and  every  criminal  act,  is  a  degree  of  recess  from  the  possi- 
bilities of  heaven,  it  would   be  considered  at  how  great 
distance  a  death-bed  penitent,  after  a  vicious  life,  may  ap- 
prehend himself  to  stand  for  mercy  and  pardon :  and  since 
the  terms  of  restitution  must,  in  labour,  aad  in  extension  of 
time,  or  intention  of  degrees,  be  of  value  great  enough  to 
restore  him  to  some  proportion  or  equivalence  with  that 
state  of  grace  from  whence  he  is  fallen,  an<^  upon  which  the 
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covenant  was  made  with  him ;  how  impossible,  or  how  near 
to  impossible,  it  will  appear  to  him  to  go  so  far,  and  do 
so  inueh  in  that  state,  and  in  those  circumstances  of  dis- 
ability. 

32.  Concerning  the  third  particular,  I  consider  that  re- 
pentance, as  it  is  described  in  Scripture,  is  a  system  of  holy 
duties,  not  of  one  kind,  not  properly  consisting  of  parts,  as  if 
it  were  a  single  grace  ;  but  it  is  the  reparation  of  that  estate 
into  which  Christ  first  put  us,  "  a  renewing  us  in  the  spirit 
of  our  mind,"  so  the  apostle  calls  it ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  taught  this  truth  to  us  by  the  implication  of  many 
appellatives,  and  also  by  express  discourses.  For  there  is  in 
Scripture  a  "  repentance  to  be  repented  of  °,"  and  a  u  re- 
pentance not  to  be  repented  of  p."  The  first  is  mere  sorrow 
for  what  is  past,  an  ineffective  trouble,  producing  nothing 
good ;  such  as  was  the  repentance  of  Judas,  "  he  repented, 
and  hanged  himself;"  and  such  was  that  of  Esau,  when  it 
yfSLB  too  late ;  and  so  was  the  repentance  of  the  five  foolish 
virgins  :  which  examples  tell  us  also  when  ours  is  an  imper- 
tinent and  ineffectual  repentance.  To  this  repentance  pardon 
is  nowhere  promised  in  Scripture.  But  there  is  a  repentance 
which  is  called  "  conversion,  or  amendment  of  life,"  a  re- 
pentance productive  of  holy  fruits,  such  as  the  Baptist  and 
our  blessed  Saviour  preached,  such  as  himself  also  pro- 
pounded in  the  example  of  the  Ninevites  * ;  they  "  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,"  that  is,  "  they  fasted,  they 
covered  them  in  sackcloth,  they  cried  mightily  unto  God, 
yea,  they  turned  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the 
violence  that  was  in  their  hands'."  And  this  was  it  that 
appeased  God  in  that  instance.  "  God  saw  their  works,  that 
they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the 
evil,  and  did  it  not." 

33.  The  same  character  of  repentance  we  find  in  the 
prophet  Ezekiel :  "  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that 
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which  is  lawful  and  right ;  if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge, 
give  again  that  he  had  robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life 
without  committing  iniquity,  he  hath  done  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die1." 
And  in  the  Gospel,  repentance  is  described  with  as  full  and 
entire  comprehensions  as  in  the  old  prophets.  For  faith  and 
repentance  are  the  whole  duty  of  the  Gospel.  Faith,  when 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  a  practical  grace,  signifies  an  intel- 
lectual1. Faith  signifies  the  submission  of  the  understanding 
to  the  institution;  and  repentance  includes  all  that  whole 
practice  which  is  the  entire  duty  of  a  Christian,  after  he  hath 
been  overtaken  in  a  fault.  And,  therefore,  repentance  first 
includes  a  renunciation  and  abolition  of  all  evil,  and  then 
also  enjoins  a  pursuit  of  every  virtue,  and  that  till  they 
arrive  at  an  habitual  confirmation. 

34.  Of  the  first  sense  are  all  those  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture which  imply  repentance  to  be  the  deletery  of  sins. 
"  Repentance  from  dead  works  u,"  St.  Paul  affirms  to  be  the 
prime  fundamental  of  the  religion ;  that  is,  conversion,  or 
returning  from  dead  works:  for  unless  repentance  be  so 
construed,  it  is  not  good  sense*  And  this  is  therefore  highly 
verified,  because  repentance  is  intended  to  set  us  into  the 
condition  of  our  first  undertaking,  and  articles  covenanted 
with  God,  And  therefore  it  is  "  a  redemption  of  the  time," 
that  is,  a  recovering  what  we  lost,  and  making  it  up  by  our 
doubled  industry.  "  Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
repent/*  that  is,  return,  "  and  do  thy  first  works,"  said  the 
Spirit  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  or  else  "  I  will 
remove  thy  candlestick,  except  thou  repent2."  It  is  a  resti- 
tution ;  "  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  restore  such  a 
oner,"  that  is,  put  him  where  he  was.  And  then,  that 
repentance  also  implies  a  doing  all  good,  is  certain  by  the 
sermon  of  the  Baptist,  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance z :"  "  Do  thy  first  works,"  was  the  sermon  of  the 
Spirit ;  "  Laying  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  easily 

*  Ezek.  xviii.vf?,  and  xxxiii.  15. 
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encircles  us,  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  ip  set 
ljefore  us ;"  so  St.  Paul  taught.  And  St.  Peter  gives  charge, 
that  when  we  "  have  escaped  the  corruptions  of  the  wogld, 
and  of  lusts  %"  besides  this,  we  a  give  all  diligence"  to  Re- 
quire the  rosary  and  conjugation  of  Christian  virtues.  Al$ 
they  are  proper  effects,  or  rather  constituent  parts,  of  a  holy 
repentance.  "  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance/'  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  not  to  be  repented  of b :"  and  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  signified  by  repentance,  behold  the  product  was 
"  carefulness,  clearing  of  themselves,  indignation,  fear,  vehe- 
ment desires,  zeal,  and  revenge ;"  to  which  if  we  add  the 
epithet  of  holy,  (for  these  were  the  results  of  a  godly  sorrow, 
and  the  members  of  a  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,)  we 
are  taught  that  repentance,  besides  the  purging  out  the 
malice  of  iniquity,  is  also  a  sanctification  of  the  whole  man, 
a  turning  nature  into  grace,  passions  into  reason,  and  the 
flesh  into  spirit. 

35.  To  this  purpose  I  reckon  those  phrases  of  Scripture 
calling  it  a  "  renewing  of  our  minds e ;"  a  "  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost d ;"  a  u  cleansing  of  our  hands,  and  purifying  our 
hearts9,"  that  is,  a  becoming  holy  in  our  affections  and 
righteous  in  our  actions;  a  u  transformation f,"  or  utter 
change;  a  "  crucifying  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and 
lusts  * ;"  a  "  purging  out  the  old  leaven,  and  becoming  a  new 
conspersion h ;"  a  "  waking  out  of  sleep1,  and  walking 
honestly,  as  in  the  dayk ;"  a  "  being  born  again,"  and  being 
"  born  from  above J ;"  a  "  new  life."  And  I  consider  that  these 
preparative  actions  of  repentance,  such  as  are  sorrow,  and 
confession  of  sins,  and  fasting,  and  exterior  mortifications, 
and  severities,  are  but  forerunners  pf  repentance m,  so^e  of 
the  retinue,  and  they  are  of  tfye  family,  but  they  no  more 
complete  the  duty  of  repentance  than  the  harbingers  $re  tjbe 
whole  court,  or  than  the  singers  are  &U  the  body.    There 

*  2  Pet.  i.  4, 5.  b  *  Cor.  vii.  10.  c  Rom.  xii.  *. 
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"  is  more  joy  in  heaven/'  said  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons 
who  need  no  repentance."  There  is  no  man  but  needs  a  tear 
and  a  sorrow,  even  for  his  daily  weaknesses,  and  possibly 
they  are  the  instrumental  expiations  of  our  sudden,  and  fre- 
quent, and  lesser  surprises  of  imperfection ;  but  the  "  just 
persons  need  no  repentance/'  that  is,  need  no  inversion  of 
state,  no  transformation  from  condition  to  condition,  but 
from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect  the  best  man  hath.  And, 
therefore,  those  are  vain  persons  who,  when  they  "  owe  God 
a  hundred,  will  write  fourscore,  or  a  thousand,  will  write 
fifty."  It  was  the  saying  of  an  excellent  person,  that  "  re- 
pentance is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,  a  flight  and  renun- 
ciation of  evil  works  and  words,  and  the  first  preparation  and 
entrance  into  a  life  which  is  never  to  be  repented  of:  and,' 
therefore,  a  penitent  is  not  taken  with  umbrages  and  appear- 
ances, nor  quits  a  real  good  for  an  imaginary,  or  chooses  evil 
for  fear  of  enemies  and  adverse  accidents ;  but  peremptorily 
conforms  his  sentence  to;  the  Divine  laws,  and  submits  his 
whole  life  in  a  conformity  with  them n."  He  that  said  those 
excellent  words  had  hot  been  taught  the  Christian  institu- 
tion, but  it  was  admirable  reason  and  deep  philosophy,  and 
most  consonant  to  the  reasonableness  of  virtue,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  designs  of  repentance,  and  no  other  than  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  philosophy. 

36.  And  it  is  considerable,  since  in  Scripture  th&re  i$  a 
repentance  mentioned,  which  is  impertinent  and  ineffectual  aa 
to  the  obtaining  pardon,  a  repentance  implied  which  is  to  be 
repented  of,  and  another  expressed  which  is  "  never  to  be 
repented  of;"  and  this  is  described  to  be  a  new  state  of  life, 
a  whple  conversion  and  transformation  of  the  man ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatsoever,  in  any  sense,  can  be  called  repent- 
ance, and  yet  is  less  than,  this  new  life,  must  be  that  ineffec- 
tive repentance.  A  sorrow  is  a  repentance,  and  aU  the  acta 
of  dolorous  expression  are  but  the  same  sorrow  in  other 
characters,  and  they  are  goo4  when  they  {ire  parts  or  instru- 

n  *H  Ji  fMiratoia.  aim  fiXoo-oqicu;  agp  yinreut  juu  tin  itmrmv  ifyn  ti  im  \iym 
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merits  of  the  true  repentance :  but  when  they  are  the  whole 
repentance,  that  repentance  is  no  better  than  that  of  Judas, 
nor  more  prosperous  than  that  of  Esau.  Every  sorrow  is  not 
a  "  godly  sorrow/'  and  that  which  is,  is  but  instrumental,  and 
in  order  to  repentance.  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repent- 
ance/' saith  St.  Paul ;  that  is,  it  does  its  share  towards  it,  as 
every  grace  does  toward  the  pardon,  as  every  degree  of 
pardon  does  toward  heaven.  By  "  godly  sorrow/*  it  is 
probable  St.  Paul  means  the  same  thing  which  the  school 
hath  since  called  contrition ;  a  grief  proceeding  from  a  holy 
principle,  from  our  love  of  God,  and  anger  that  we  have 
offended  him:  and  yet  this  is  a  great  way%  off  from  that 
repentance  without  the  performance  of  which  we  shall  cer- 
tainly perish :  but  no  contrition  alone  is  remissive  of  sins, 
but  as  it  co-operates  towards  the  integrity  of  our  duty. 
"  Cum  conversus  ingemuerit,"  is  the  prophet's  expression ; 
When  a  man  "  mourns,  and  turns  from  all  his  evil  way,  that 
is  a  godly  sorrow,"  and  that  is  repentance  too  ° :  but  the 
tears  of  a  dolorous  person,  though  running  over  with  great 
effusions,  and  shed  in  great  bitterness,  and  expressed  in 
actions  of  punitive  justice,  all  being  but  the  same  sense  in 
louder  language,  being  nothing  but  the  expressions  of  sorrow, 
are  good  only  as  they  tend  farther ;  and  if  they  do,  they 
may,  by  degrees,  bring  us  to  repentance,  and  that  repentance 
will  bring  us  to  heaven ;  but  of  themselves  they  may  as  well 
make  the  sea  swell  beyond  its  margin,  or  water  and  refresh 
the  sun-burnt  earth,  as  move  God  to  mercy,  and  pierce  the 
heavens.  But  then  to  the  consideration  we  may  add,  that 
a  sorrow  upon  a  death-bed,  after  a  vicious  life,  is  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  understood  to  be  ordinarily  so  much  as  the 
beginning  of  virtue,  or  the  first  instance  towards  a  holy  life. 
For  he  that  till  then  retained  his  sins,  and  now,  when  he  is 
certain  and  believes  he  shall  die,  or  is  fearful  lest  he  should, 
is  sorrowful  that  he  hath  sinned,  is  only  sorrowful  because 
he  is"  like  to  perish :  and  such  a  sorrow  may  perfectly 
consist  with  as  great  an  affection  to  sin,  as  ever  the  mair 
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had  in  the  highest  caresses  and  invitation  of  his  lust.  For 
even  then,  in  certain  circumstances,  he  would  have  refused  to 
have  acted  his  greatest  temptation.  The  boldest  and  most 
pungent  lust  would  refuse  to  be  satisfied  in  the  market-place, 
or  with  a  dagger  at  his  heart ;  and  the  greatest  intemperance 
would  refuse  a  pleasant  meal,  if  he  believed  the  meat  to  be 
mixed  with  poison :  and  yet  this  restraint  of  appetite  is  no 
abatement  of  the  affection,  any  more  than  the  violent  fears 
which,  by  being  incumbent  upon  the  death-bed  penitent, 
make  him  grieve  for  the  evil  consequents  more  than  to  hate 
the  malice  and  irregularity.  He  that  does  not  grieve  till  his 
greatest  fear  presses  him  hard,  and  damnation  treads  upon 
bis  heels,  feels  indeed  the  effects  of  fear,  but  can  have  no 
present  benefit  of  his  sorrow,  because  it  had  no  natural 
principle,  but  a  violent,  unnatural,  and  intolerable  cause, 
inconsistent  with  a  free,  placid,  and  moral  election.  But 
this  I  speak  only  by  way  of  caution :  for  God's  mercy  is 
infinite,  and  can,  if  he  please,  make  it  otherwise.  But  it  is 
not  good  to  venture,  unless  you  have  a  promise. 

37.  The  same  also  I  consider  concerning  the  purpose  of 
a  new  life,  which  that  any  man  should  judge  to  be  repent- 
ance, that  duty  which  restores  us,  is  more  unreasonable  than 
to  think  sorrow  will  do  it.  For  as  a  man  may  sorrow,  and 
yet  never  be  restored,  (and  he  may  sorrow  so  much  the  more, 
because  he  shall  never  be  restored,  as  Esau  did,  as  the  five 
foolish  virgins  did,  and  as  many  more  do :)  so  he  that  pur- 
poses to  lead  a  new  life,  hath  convinced  himself  that  the  duty 
is  undone,  and  therefore  his  pardon  not  granted,  nor  his 
condition  restored.  As  a  letter  is  not  a  word,  nor  a  word  an 
action ;  as  an  embryo  is  not  a  man,  nor  the  seed  the  fruit : 
so  is  a  purpose  of  obedience  but  the  element  of  repentance, 
the  first  imaginations  of  it  differing  from  the  grace  itself  as  a 
disposition  from  a  habit,  or  (because  itself  will  best  express 
itself)  as  the  purpose  does  from  the  actp.  For  either  a  holy 
life  is  necessary,  or  it  is  not  necessary.  If  it  be  not,  why 
does  any  man  hope  to  "  escape  the  wrath  to  come,"  by 
resolving  to  do  an  unnecessary  thing?  or  if  he  does  not 


p  Nam  illi  qni  ex  aliU  propositis  in  alia  tratuiliunt,  ant  oe  tran*iliuDt 
quidem,  sed  cam  qoodam  transmittantnr,  quotnodo  habere  qnicqaam  crrtom 
mansaniaife  possuot,  siupensi  et  vagi  ? — Satee*,  Ep.  *3. 
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purpose  it,  when  he  pretends  he  does,  that  is  a  mocking  of 
God,  and  that  is  a  great  way  from  being  an  instrument  of  his 
restitution.  But  if  a  holy  life  be  necessary,  as  it  is  certain 
by  infinite  testimonies  of  Scriptures,  it  is  the  "  unum  neces* 
sarium,"  the  one  great  necessary;  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
thought  that  any  thing  less  than  doing  it  shall  serve  our 
turns.  That  which  is  only  in  purpose  is  not  yet  done,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  done,  because  it  is  necessary 
we  should  purpose  it.  And  in  this  we  are  sufficiently  con- 
cluded by  that  ingeminate  expression  used  by  St.  Paul :  "  In 
Jesus  Christ  nothing  can  avail  but  a  new  creature ;"  nothing 
"  but  faith  working  by  charity,"  nothing  "  but  a  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God*."  "  And  as  many  as  walk  according 
to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy ;  they  are  the  Israel 
of  God '." 

38.  This  consideration  I  intended  to  oppose  against  the 
carnal  security  of  death-bed  penitents,  who  have  (it  is  to  be 
feared)  spent  a  vicious  life,  who  have  therefore  mocked  them- 
selves, because  they  meant  to  mock  God,  they  would  reap 
what  they  sowed  not.  "  But  be  not  deceived/'  saith  the 
apostle ;  "  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting  •."  Only  this,  "  let  us  not  be 
weary  of  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not1:"  meaning,  that  by  a  persevering  industry,  and  a 
long  work,  and  a  succession  of  religious  times,  we  must  sow 
to  the  Spirit ;  a  work  of  such  length,  that  the  greatest  danger 
is  of  fainting  and  intercision :  but  he  that  sows  to  the  Spirit, 
not  being  weary  of  well-doing,  not  fainting  in  the  long  pro- 
cess, he,  and  he  only,  shall  reap  life  everlasting.  But  a 
purpose  \s  none  of  all  this.  If  it  comes  to  act,  and  be 
productive  of  a  holy  life,  then  it  is  useful,  and  it  was  like 
the  eve  of  a  holiday,  festival  in  the  midst  of  its  abstinence 
and  vigils,  it  was  the  beginnings  of  a  repentance.  But  if 
it  never  come  to  act,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  a  mocking  of  God, 
an  act  of  direct  hypocrisy,  a  provocation  of  God,  and  a 
deceiving  our  own  selves;  you  are  unhappy  you  began  not 


n  Gal.  vi.  1.>,  v.  6.     1  Cor.  vii.  19.  r  Gal.  vi.  16. 

•  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  •  Vcr.  *>. 
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early,  or  that  your  earlier  days  return  not  together  with  your 
good  purposes0. 

39.  And  neither  can  this  have  any  other  sentence,  though 
the  purpose  be  made  upon  our  death-bed.  For  God  hath 
made  no  covenant  with  us  on  our  death-bed  distinct  from 
that  he  made  with  us  in  our  life  and  health.  And  since,  in 
our  life  and  present  abilities,  'good  purposes,  and  resolutions, 
and  vows,  (for  they  are  but  the  same  thing  in  differing 
degrees,)  did  signify  nothing  till  they  came  to  act,  and  no 
man  was  reconciled  to  God  by  good  intentions,  but  by  doing 
the  will  of  God ;  can  we  imagine  that  such  purposes  can 
more  prevail  at  the  end  of  a  wicked  life  than  at  the  begin- 
ning? that  less  piety  will  serve  our  turns  after  fifty  or  sixty 
years'  impiety,  than  after  but  five  or  ten  ?  that  a  wicked  and 
sinful  life  should  by  less  pains  be  expiated  than  an  unhappy 
year?  For  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  grace  as  in  other  exterior 
actions  of  religion  or  charity,  where  God  will  accept  the  will 
for  the  deed,  when  the  external  act  is  inculpably  out  of  our 
powers,  and  may  also  be  supplied  by  the  internal :  as  bend- 
ings  of  the  body,  by  the  prostration  of  the  soul ;  alms,  by 
charity ;  preaching,  by  praying  for  conversion.  These  things 
are  necessary,  because  they  are  precepts,  and  obligatory  only 
in  certain  circumstances,  which  may  fail,  and  we  be  innocent 
and  disobliged.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  essential  parts  of 
our  duty,  which  God  hath  made  the  immediate  and  next 
condition  of  our  salvation,  such  which  are  never  out  of  our 
power  but  by  our  own  fault*.  Such  are  charity,  forgiveness, 
repentance,  and  faith ;  such  to  which  we  are  assisted  by  God, 
such  which  are  always  put  by  God's  grace,  into  pur  power, 
therefore  because  God  indiapena&bly  demands  them,  Ii* 
these  cases,  as  there  is  no  revelation  God  will  acoept  the  will 
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for  the  deed,  the  purpose  for  the  act,  so  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  it ;  because  God  did  once  put  it  into  our  powers,  and, 
if  we  put  it  out,  we  must  not  complain  of  want  of  fire  which 
ourselves  have  quenched,  nor  complain  we  cannot  see,  when 
we  have  put  our  own  lights  out ;  and  hope  God  will  accept 
the  will  for  the  deed,  since  we  had  no  will  to  it  when  God 
put  it  into  our  powers.  These  are  but  fig-leaves  to  cover  our 
nakedness,  which  our  sin  hath  introduced. 

40.  For  either  the  reducing  such  vows  and  purposes  to 
act  is  the  duty,  without  which  the  purpose  is  ineffectual;  or 
else  that  practice  is  but  the  sign  and  testimony  of  a  sincere 
intention,  and  that  very  sincere  intention  was  of  itself  ac- 
cepted by  God  in  the  first  spring.  If  it  was  nothing  but  a 
sign,  then  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  man  in  Jesus 
Christ  was  faith  and  good  meaning,  not  faith  and  repentance, 
and  a  man  is  justified  as  soon  as  ever  he  purposes  well,  before 
any  endeavours  are  commenced,  or  any  act  produced,  or  habit 
ratified ;  and  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  are  but  shadows  and 
significations  of  a  grace,  no  part  of  the  covenant,  not  so  much 
as  smoke  is  of  fire,  but  a  mere  sign  of  a  person  justified  as 
soon  as  he  made  his  vow :  but  then  also  a  man  may  be  justi- 
fied five  hundred  times  in  a  year,  as  often  as  he  makes  a  new 
vow  and  confident  resolution,  which  is  then  done  most  heartily, 
when  the  lust  is  newly  satisfied,  and  the  pleasure  disappears 
for  the  instant,  though  the  purpose  disbands  upon  the  next 
temptation.  Yea,  but,  unless  it  be  a  sincere  purpose,  it  will 
do  no  good  ;  and  although  we  cannot  discern  it,  nor  the  man 
himself,  yet  God  knows  the  heart ;  and  if  he  sees  it  would 
have  been  reduced  to  act,  then  he  accepts  it,  and  this  is  the 
hopes  of  a  dying  man.  But  faint  they  are  and  dying,  as  the 
man  himself. 

41.  For  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  but  that  what  a 
man  intends  (as  himself  thinks)  heartily,  is  sincerely  meant, 
and  if  that  may  be  insincere,  and  is  to  be  judged  only  by  a 
never-following  event,  (in  case  the  man  dies,)  it  cannot  become 
to  any  man  the  ground  of  hope,  nay,  even  to  those  persons 
who  do  mean  sincerely,  it  is  still  an  instrument  of  distrust 
and  fears  infinite,  since  his  own  sincere  meaning  hath  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  distinct  formality,  no  principle, 
no  sign  to  distinguish  it  from  the  insincere  vows  of  sorrowful, 
but  not  truly  penitent,  persons.    2.  A  purpose  acted  and  not 
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acted,  differs  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  effect,  which  is 
extrinsical  and  accidental  to  the  purpose,  and  each  might  be 
without  the  other :  a  man  might  live  holily,  though  he  had 
not  made  that  vow;  and  when  he  hath  made  the  vow,  he 
may  fail  of  living  holily  ?.  And  as  we  should  think  it  hard 
measure  to  have  a  damnation  increased  upon  us  for  those 
sins  which  we  would  have  committed  if  we  had  lived  ;  so  it 
cannot  be  reasonable  to  build  our  hopes  of  heaven  upon  an 
imaginary  piety,  which  we  never  did,  and,  if  we  had  lived, 
God  knows  whether  we  would  or  not.  3,  God  takes  away 
the  godly,  lest  malice  should  corrupt  their  understandings, 
and  "  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  are  shortened,  which,  if 
they  should  continue,  no  flesh  should  escape  :"  but  now  shall 
all  that  be  laid  upon  their  score*,  which,  if  God  had  not  so 
prevented  by  their  death,  God  knows  they  would  have  done  ? 
And  God  deals  with  the  wicked  in  a  proportionable  manner* 
to  the  contrary  purpose,  he  shortens  their  days,  and  takes 
away  their  possibilities  and  opportunities,  when  the  time  of 
repentance  is  past,  because  he  will  not  do  violence  to  their 
wills ;  and  this  "  lest  they  should  return,  and  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal  them* :"  so  that  it  is  evident,  some  persons 
are  by  some  acts  of  God,  after  a  vicious  life,  and  the  frequent 
rejection  of  the  Divine  grace,  at  last  prevented  from  mercy, 
who,  without  such  courses,  and  in  contrary  circumstances, 
might  possibly  do  acts  of  repentance,  and  return,  and  then 
"  God  would  heal  them."  4.  Let  their  purposes  and  vows 
be  never  so  sincere  in  the  principle,  yet,  since  a  man  who  is 
in  the  state  of  grace  may  again  fail  of  it,  and  forget  he  was 
"  purged  from  his  old  sins,"  (and  every  dying  sinner  did  so,  if 
ever  he  was  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  sancti- 
fied in  his  spirit ;)  then  much  more  may  such  a  sincere  purpose 
fail,  and  then  it  would  be  known  to  what  distance  of  time  or 
state  from  his  purpose  will  God  give  his  final  sentence. 

*  Et  quia  tandem  est  nostrum  qui,  qood  ad  sese  attinet,  aequura  censeat 
iraenqaam  pcenas  dare  ob  earn  rem,  qndd  arguatur  male*  facere  voluisse  ? 

Nemo,  opioor. Sed  si  honorem  iion  seqnnm  est  habere  ob  earn  rem,  qudd 

bene  facere  voluisse  qnis  dicit,  neqne  fecit  tamen ;  Rhodiensibos  tale  erit, 
aon  quod  male  fecerant,  sed  quia  folnisse  dicuntnr  facere. — Ontt.  M.  Catoni* 
pro  RkodUm.  ajmd  A.  GeUhm,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

*  Nnnqnam  crescit  ex  post  facto  prseteriti  sestimatio.— D,  de  Reg.  Jur. 

»  Matt.  xiii.  15,  ex  Ism.  vi.  9, 10.    Mark,  if.  it.    Luke,  viii.  10.    John, 
xii.  40.    Acts,  xxfiii.  *7«    Rom.  xi.  8. 
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Whether  will  he  quit  him,  because  in  the  first  stage  he  trill 
correspond  with  his  intention,  and  act  his  purposes ;  or  con* 
jdemn  him,  because  in  his  second  stage  he  would  prevaricate? 
And  when  a  man  does  fail,  it  is  not  because  his  first  principle 
was  not  good ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
principle  of  spiritual  actions,  may  be  extinguished  in  a  man, 
and  a  sincere  or  hearty  purpose  may  be  lost,  or  it  may  again 
be  recovered,  and  be  lost  again :  so  that  it  is  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  unrevealed,  that  a  sincere  purpose  on  a  death-bed 
shall  obtain  pardon,  or  pass  for  a  new  state  of  life.  Few  nlen 
are  at  those  instants,  and  in  such  pressures,  hypocritical  and 
vain ;  and  yet  to  perform  such  purposes  is  a  new  work  and  a 
new  labour ;  it  oomes  in  upon  a  new  stock,  differing  from  that 
principle,  and  will  meet  with  temptations,  difficulties,  and 
impediments ;  and  an  honest  heart  is  not  sure  to  remain  so, 
but  may  split  upon  a  rock  of  a  violent  invitation.  A  promise 
is  made  to  be  faithful  or  unfaithful  ex  post  facto,  by  the  event, 
but  it  was  sincere  or  insincere  in  the  principle,  only  if  the 
person  promising  did,  or  did  not,  respectively  at  that  time 
mean  what  he  said.  A  sincere  promise  many  times  is  not 
truly  performed. 

42.  Concerning  all  the  other  acts  which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed a  dying  person  can  do,  I  have  only  this  consideration : 
If  they  can  make  up  a  new  creature,  become  a  new  state,  be 
in  any  sense  a  holy  life,  a  keeping  the  comfnandments  of 
God,  a  following  of  peace  and  holiness,  a  becoming  holy  in 
all  conversation ;  if  they  can  arrive  to  the  fawest  sense  of 
that  excellent  condition  Christ  intended  to  all  his  disciples, 
tthen  he  made  "  keeping  the  commandments*9  to  be  the 
condition  of  "  entering  into  life/*  arid  not  u  crying  Lord, 
Lord,  but  doing  the  will  of  God ;"  if  he  that  hath  sefved  the 
lusts  of  the  flefch,  and  taken  pay  und&t  fell  Gbd's  enemies 
during  a  long  and  malicious  life,  tan,  fofr  any  thing  a  dying 
person  can  do,  be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  lived  holily; 
then  his  hopes  are  fairly  built :  if  not,  they  rely  upon  a  sand, 
and  the  storm  of  deatja,  and  the  Divine  displeasure,  will  beat 
too  violently  upon  them.  There  are  ho  suppletories  of  the 
evangelical  covenant :  if  we  "  walk  according  to  the  rule,* 
then  "  shall  peace  and  righteousness  kiss  each  other ;"  if  we 
have  sinned,  and  prevaricated  the  role,  repentance  must  bring 
us  into  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and  then  we  must  go.  on 
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upon  the  old  stock  ;  but  the  "  deeds  of  the  flesh  "  must  be 
"  mortified,"  and  Christ  must  "  dwell  in  us,"  and  the  Spirit 
must  "  t-eign  in  us,"  and  virtue  must  be  habitual,  and  the 
habits  must  be  confirmed :  and  this  as  we  do  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  so  it  is  hallowed  and  accepted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  we  put  into  a  condition  of  favour,  and  tedeemed  from 
sin,  and  reconciled  to  God.  But  this  will  not  be  put  off  with 
single  acts,  nor  divided  parts,  nor  newly-commenced  pur- 
poses b,  nor  fruitless  sorrow;  it  is  a  great  folly  to  venture 
eternity  upon  dreams :  so  that  now  let  me  represent  the 
condition  of  a  dying  person  aftet  a  vicious  life. 

43.  First :  He  that  considers  the  frailty  of  human  bodies, 
their  incidences  and  aptness  to  sickness,  casualties,  death, 
sudden  or  expected,  the  condition  of  several  diseased,  that 
some  are  of  too  quick  a  sense,  and  are  intolerable,  some  are 
dull,  stupid,  and  lethargical ;  then  adds  the  prodigious  judg- 
ments which  fall  upon  many  sinners  in  the  act  of  sin,  and  are 
marks  of  our  dangers,  and  God's  essential  justice  and  severity; 
and  that  security  which  possesses  such  persons  whose  lives 
are  vicious,  and  that  habitual  carelessness,  and  groundless 
confidence,  or  an  absolute  inconsideration,  which  is  generally 
the  condition  and  constitution  of  such  minds,  every  one 
whereof  is  likely  enough  to  confound  a  persevering  sinner  in 
miseries  eternal ;  will  soon  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  delayed 
repentance  to  be  infinite  and  uhmeasurablec. 

44.  Secondly:  But  suppose  stich  a  person,  having  escaped 
the  antecedent  circumstances  of  the  danger,  is  &et  fairly  npoh 
his  death-bed,  with  the  just  apprehension  of  his  sins  about 
him,  and  his  addresses  to  repentance;  consider  then  the 
strength  of  his  lusts,  that  the  sins  he  is  to  mortify  are  inve- 
terate, habitual,  and  confirmed,  having  had  the  growth  and 
stability  of  a  whole  life;  that  the  liberty  of  his  will  is 
impaired,  (the  Scripture  saying  of  such  persons,  "  whose  eyes 
are  full  of  lust,  and  that  cannot  cease  from  sin;"  arid  that 
"his  servants  they  are  whom  they  obeyd;"  that  they  are 

b  Audits  plerosqne  dteentes,  A  qninquagesimo  in  otinm  nectffafn ;  Sexa- 
gesimns  annus  ab  officii!  me  dimittet.  Et  qnem  tantfem  lotigidiil  viffe 
precfeni  acctpis? — Settee. 

c  nmewnt  ft)  i*ic  owM/ft  /»»> &T*$a\\t<rQtn  tJ  ay*Bor,  3mp  nUt  wcXK$u(  fcromv,  #^ftrr- 

tm  rk  ftiarr*  votn<rttf. —  Lttctoit.  Ntgriu. 
*  t  Pet.  ii.  14. 
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slaves  to  sin,  and  so  not  sui  juris,  not  at  their  own  dispose,> 
that  his  understanding  is  blinded,  his  appetite  is  mutinous, 
and  of  a  long  time  used  to  rebel  and  prevail ;  that  all  the 
inferior  faculties  are  in  disorder ;  that  he  wants  the  helps  of 
grace  proportionable  to  his  necessities,  (for  the  longer  he 
hath  continued  in  sin,  the  weaker  the  grace  of  God  is  in 
him ;  so  that,  in  effect,  at  that  time  the  more  need  he  hath, 
the  less  he  shall  receive,  it  being  God's  rule  to  "  give  to  him 
that  hath,  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  to  take  even  what  he 
hath:")  then  add  the  innumerable  parts  and  great  burdens 
of  repentance,  that  it  is  not  a  sorrow,  nor  a  purpose,  because 
both  these  suppose  that  to  be  undone  which  is  the  only 
necessary  support  of  all  our  hopes  in  Christ  when  it  is  done ; 
the  innumerable  difficult  cases  of  conscience  that  may  then 
occur,  particularly  in  the  point  of  restitution,  (which,  among 
many  other  necessary  parts  of  repentance,  is  indispensably 
required  of  all  persons  that  are  able,  and  in  every  degree  in 
which  they  are  able  ;)  the  many  temptations  of  the  devil,  the 
strength  of  passions,  the  impotency  of  the  flesh,  the  illusions 
of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  the  tremblings4  of  the  heart,  the 
incogitancy  of  the  mind,  the  implication  and  entanglings  of 
ten  thousand  thoughts,  and  the  impertinences  of  a  disturbed 
fancy,  and  the  great  hinderancesf  of  a  sick  body,  and  a  sad 
and  weary  spirit :  all  these  represent  a  death-bed  to  be  but 
an  ill  station  for  a  penitent*.  If  the  person  be  suddenly 
snatched  away,  he  is  not  left  so  much  as  to  dispute ;  if  he 
be  permitted  to  languish  in  his  sickness,  he  is  either  stupid, 
and  apprehends  nothing,  or-  else  miserable,  and  hath  reason 
to  apprehend  too  much.  However,  all  these  difficulties  are 
to  be  past  and  overcome  before  the  man  be  put  into  a 
saveable  condition.  From  this  consideration,  though  perhaps 
it  may  infer  more,  yet  we  cannot  but  conclude  this  difficulty 
to  be  as  great  as  the  former  danger,  that  is,  vast,  and  pon- 
derous, and  insupportable. 


•  *Eini!ftV  tic  iyyvs  n  toD  oUrQtu  riXitfTfoiiv,  AAfytrtu  avrm  fifa  uei  tptrrif, 
m$fi  Sv  it  rS  Vficto  ovx  i!<nrt». —  Plato  de  Rejmb. 

f  Nequit  sane  fieri  ut  homo  iutelligat  aut  cognoscat  quicqaam  ex  cogni- 
tioue  Creatoris,  si  adversa  valetudiue  coutabescat. —  Mount*.  Cos.  Elk. 
cap.  4. 

r  Ante  senectutem,  curandom  est  at  homo  bene  vWat;  in  fenecUate 
aateni,  ut  bene  moriatur.  —  Seneca* 
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45.  Thirdly:  Suppose  the  clinic,  or  death-bed  penitent, 
to  be  as  forward  in  these  employments,  and  as  successful  in 
the  mastering  many  of  the  objections,  as  reasonably  can  be 
thought:  yet  it  is  considerable,  that  there  is  a  repentance 
which  is  to  be  repented  of,  and  that  is  a  repentance  which  is 
not  productive  of  fruits  of  amendment  of  life  ;  that  there  is  a 
period  set  down  by  God  in  his  judgment,  and  that  many,  who 
have  been  profane  as  Esau  was,  are  reduced  into  the  condition 
of  Esau,  and  "  there  is  no  place  left  for  their  repentance, 
though  they  seek  it  carefully  with  tears ;"  that  they  who  have 
long  refused  to  hear  God  calling  them  to  repentance,  God 
will  refuse  to  hear  them  calling  for  grace  and  mercy;  that 
"  he  will  laugh"  at  some  men  "  when  their  calamity  comes h;" 
that  the  five  foolish  virgins  addressed  themselves  at  the  noise 
of  the  bridegroom's  coming,  and  begged  oil,  and  went  out  to 
buy  oil,  and  yet,  for  want  of  some  more  time  and  an  early 
diligence,  came  too  late,  and  were  shut  out  for  ever ;  that  it 
is  nowhere  revealed  that  such  late  endeavours  and  imperfect 
practices  shall  be  accepted;  that  God  hath  made  but  one 
covenant  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  faith  and  repent- 
ance consigned  in  baptism ;  and  the  signification  of  them,  and 
the  purpose  of  Christ,  is,  "  that  we  should  henceforth  no  more 
serve  sin,"  but  mortify  and  kill  him  perpetually,  and  destroy 
his  kingdom,  and  extinguish,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  his  very 
title  ;  that  we  should  "  live  holily,  justly,  and  soberly  in  this 
present  world,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ;"  and 
that  either  we  must  be  continued  or  reduced  to  this  state  of 
holy  living  and  habitual  sanctity,  or  we  have  no  title  to  the 
promises ;  that  every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  Christ 
first  put  us  in,  is  a  recession  from  our  hopes,  and  an  inse- 

h  O  ai  compunctas  bumana  snperbia  mentes 
Ante  obi  turn  rootare,  nee  exspectare  aoprema 

Fata  velit 

Pcenitet  anibigne*  quem  serd  pcenitet;  ergo* 

Pnesentis  spatinm  nobis  dam  creditor  «vi, 

Dam  patalam  cunctis  Christi  dementia  sete 

Prsebet,  preterit*?  plangamus  crimina  vitse, 

Dnm  licet,  et  aano  ingenioque  animoque  Yalemns.— AUimut  Avit. 

Bis  jam  pene  tibi  consul  trigesimus  instat, 

Et  oomerat  paacos  viz  taa  vita  dies. — Afar*,  lib.  i.  Ep.  16. 

Vide  S.  Ambrofl.  lib.  ii.  de  Paenit.  cap.  i.  et  ii.    8.  Ang.  in  lib.  Homil. 
homil.  xli.    8.  Basil.  Orat.  iv.    8.  Bernard,  in  parvis  Serin,  str.  xxxviii. 
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curing  our  condition,  and  we  add  to  our  confidence  only  as 
our  obedience  is  restored.  All  this  is  but  a  sad  story  to  a 
dying  person,  who  "  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness,"  in  an 
habitual  iniquity  and  aversation  from  the  conditions  of  the 
holy  covenant  in  which  he  was  sanctified. 

46.  And  certainly  it  is  unreasonable  to  plant  all  our  hopes 
of  heaven  upon  a  doctrine  that  is  destructive  of  all  piety, 
which  supposes  us  in  such  a  condition  that  God  hath  been 
offended  at  us  all  our  life  long,  and  yet  that  we  can  never 
return  our  duties  to  him,  unless  he  will  unravel  the  purposes 
of  his  predestination,  or  call  back  time  again,  and  begin  a 
new  computation  of  years  for  us ;  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
still  as  uncertain.  For  what  hope  is  there  to  that  man  who 
hath  fulfilled  all  iniquity,  and  hath  not  fulfilled  righteousness  ? 
Can  a  man  live  to  the  devil,  and  die  to  God?  "  sow  to  the 
flesh,"  and  "  reap  to  the  Spirit?"  hope  God  will  in  mercy 
reward  him  who  hath  served  his  enemy?  Sure  it  is,  the 
doctrine  of  the  avail  of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  with  God's  purposes  and  intentions  to  have  us 
live  a  good  life,  for  it  would  reconcile  us  to  the  hopes  of 
heaven  for  a  few  thoughts,  or  words,  or  single  actions,  when 
our  life  is  done ;  it  takes  away  the  benefit  of  many  graces, 
and  the  use  of  more,  and  the  necessity  of  all. 

47.  For  let  it  be  seriously  weighed,  To  what  purpose  is 
the  variety  of  God's  grace  ?  what  use  is  there  of  preventing, 
restraining,  concomitant,  subsequent,  and  persevering  grace, 
unless  it  be  in  order  to  a  religious  conversation?  And  by  de- 
ferring repentance  to  the  last,  we  despoil  our  souls,  and  rob 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  glory  of  many  rays  and  holy  influences, 
with  which  the  church  is  watered  and  refreshed ;  that  it  may 
"  grow  from  grace  to  grace,"  till  it  be  consummate  in  glory. 
It  takes  away  the  very  being  of  chastity  and  temperance ;  no 
such  virtues,  according  to  this  doctrine,  need  to  be  named 
among  Christians.  For  the  dying  person  is  not  in  capacity 
to  exercise  these;  and  then,  either  they  are  ^troublesome, 
without  which  we  may  do  well  enough,  or  else  the  condition 
of  the  unchaste  and  intemperate  clinic  is  sad  and  deplorable. 
For  how  can  he  eject  those  devils  of  lust,  and  drunkenness, 
and  gluttony,  from  whom  the  disease  hath  taken  all  powers  of 
election  and  variety  of  choice,  unless  it  be  possible  to  root 
out  long-contracted  habits  in  a  moment,  or  acquire  the  habits 
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Of  chastity,  sobriety,  and  temperance,  those  self-denying  and 
laborious  graces,  without  doing  a  single  act  of  the  respective 
virtues,  in  order  to  obtaining  of  habits  ;.  unless  it  be  so  that 
God  will  infuse  habits  into  us  more  immediately  than  he 
creates  our  reasonable  souls,  in  an  instant,  and  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  suscipient,  without  "  the  working  out  our 
salvation  with  fear/'  and  without  "  giving  all  diligence/'  and 
*  running  with  patience/'  and  "  resisting  unto  blood,"  and 
***  striving  to  the  last,"  and  "  enduring  unto  the  end,"  in  a 
.long  fight  and  a  long  race  ?  If  God  infuses  such  habits,  why 
htve  we  laws  given  us,  and  are  commanded  to  work,  and  to 
dd  our  duty  with  such  a  succession  and  lasting  diligence,  as 
if  tiie  habits  were  to  be  acquired ;  to  which,  indeed,  God  pro- 
mises and  ministers  his  aids,  still  leaving  us  the  persons 
obliged  to  the  law  and  the  labour,  as  we  are  capable  of  the 
reward?  I  need  not  instance  any  more.  But  this  doctrine 
of  a  death-bed  repentance,  is  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
mortification;  with  all  the  vindictive  and  punitive  parts  of 
repentance,  in  exterior  instances ;  with  the  precepts  of  wait- 
ing, and  watchfulness,  and  preparation,  and  standing  in  a 
readiness  against  "  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom/'  with 
"  the  patience  of  well-doing ;"  with  exemplary  living ;  with 
the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  conformities  to  his 
passion ;  with  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  growth  of 
grace.  And,  lastly,  it  goes  about  to  defeat  one  of  God's 
great  purposes  ;  for  God,  therefore,  concealed  the  time  of  our 
death1,  that  we  might  always  stand  upon  our  guard.  The 
holy  Jesus  told  us  so :  "  Watch,  for  ye  know  not  what  hour 
the  Lord  will  come :"  but  this  makes  men  seem  more  crafty 
in  their  late-begun  piety,  than  God  was  provident  and  myste- 
rious in  concealing  the  time  of  our  dissolution. 

48.  And  now,  if  it  be  demanded,  How  long  time  must  our 
repentance  and  holy  living  take  up  ?  What  is  the  last  period 
of  commencement  of  our  piety,  after  which  it  will  be  unac- 
cepted or  ineffectual?    Will  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  three 

*  Prodeos  fottiri  temporis  ex  i  turn 
CaliginosA  nocte  premit  Dens*  —  Horat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  f9. 
Vita  data  est  ntenda,  data  est  sine  foenore  nobis 
Mutoa,  nee  certa  persoliienda  die. 
Qnsris  quod    sit  longissimiim   vitta  spatlom?    Usque  ad  Mpientiam 
pervenire.     Qui  ad   illam  pervenit,  attingit  non  longiiMmum  fioem,  sed 
maximum.  —  Senec. 
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years,  or  seven,  suffice  ?  For  since  every  man  fails  of  his 
first  condition,  and  makes  violent  recessions  from  the  state  of 
his  redemption  and  his  baptismal  grace,  how  long  may  he  lie 
in  that  state  of  recession,  with  hopes  of  salvation k?  To  this 
I  answer,  He  cannot  lie  in  sin  a  moment,  without  hazarding^ 
his  eternity;  every  instant  is  a  danger,  and  all  the  parts 
its  duration  do  increase  it ;  and  there  is  no  answer  to  be  givi 
antecedently,  and  by  way  of  rule,  but  all  the  hopes  of  01 
restitution  depend  upon  the  event.  It  is  just  as  if  we  shot 
ask,  How  long  will  it  be  before  an  infant  comes  to  the  perft 
use  of  reason,  or  before  a  fool  will  become  wise,  or  an  ij 
rant  person  become  excellently  learned  ?  The  answer  to 
questions  must  be  given  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
to  the  industry  of  his  person,  to  his  opportunities  or 
ances,  to  his  life  and  health,  and  to  God's  blessing 
him.  Only  this ;  every  day  of  deferring  it  lessens  our  hopes, 
and  increases  the  difficulty ;  and  when  this  increasing,  divi- 
sible difficulty  comes  to  the  last  period  of  impossibility,  God 
only  knows,  because  he  measures  the  thoughts  of  man,  and 
comprehends  his  powers  in  a  span ;  and  himself  only  can  tell 
how  he  will  correspond,  in  those  assistances,  without  which 
we  can  never  be  restored1.  "  Agree  with  thy  adversary 
quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way :"  quickly.     And,  there- 

k  Maid  vivont  qui  semper  vivere  incipiuot.    Non  potest  stare  paratos  ad 
mortem,  qui  uiodd  incipit  vivere.    Quidam  vivere  tunc  incipiunt  cum  den- 
nendum  est ;  quidam  ante  vivere  desierunt  quam  inciperent. — Senec.  Ep.  IS. 
1  Hie  est  locus  solveodi  aeris  alieni. — Senec.  ibid. 

Moitem   venientem  nemo  hilaris  excipit,  nisi  qui  se  ad  earn  din  com- 
posuerat.  —  Idem,  Ep.  30. 

Qui  peccatum  moriens  diraittit,  et  ipsa 

In  serum  tempns  differt  admissa  fateri, 
Nod  tarn  <?imittit,  quam  dimittator  ab  illis. —  Aleim.  Amhu. 
Non  potest  stare  para  tun  ad  mortem  qui  modo  incipit  vivere.    Id  agen- 
dum est,  ut  satis  vixerimu*.    Quidam  vivere  tunc  incipiuot  cum  desiacndaai 
est.    Si  hoc  judieas  mirum,  adjiciaro  qnod  magis  admireris:  Qnidam  aatfe 
vivere  desi&rant  quam  inciperent.  —  Senec.  Ep.  <3. 

Cras  te  victurum,  eras  diets,  Poatnume,  semper. 

Die  mini,  Cras  istud,  Posthume,  qnando  venit? 
Cras  vives?  bodiejam  vivere,  Posthnme,  serum  est : 
Ille  saptt  quisquis,  Posthume,  visit  heri.— Martial,  lib.  v.  Ep.  39. 

Non  bene  distuleris,  videas  quae  posse  negari ; 

Et  solum  boc  ducaa,*  quod  fait,  esse  taum* 
Non  est,  crede  mini,  sapientis  dicere,  Vivam. 

Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina ;  vive  hodie.  —  lib.  i.  Ep.  16* 
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fore,  the  Scripture  sets  down  no  other  time  than  "  to-day ; 
while  it  is  yet  called  to-day."  But,  because  it  will  every  day 
he  called  to-day,  we  must  remember,  that  our  duty  is  such  as 
|uires  a  time,  a  duration  ;  it  is  a  course,  "  a  race  that  is  set 
ifore  us ;"  a  duty  requiring  patience,  and  longanimity,  and 
irseverance,  and  great  care  and  diligence,  "  that  we  faint 
>t."  And,  supposing  we  could  gather  probably,  by  circum- 
ices,  when  the  last  period  of  our  hopes  begins ;  yet  he  that 
tnds  out  as  long  as  he  can,  gives  probation,  that  he  came 
in  of  good  will  or  choice ;  that  he  loves  not  the  present 
ice ;  that  his  body  is  present,  but  his  heart .  is  estranged 
the  yoke  of  his  present  employment ;  and  then  all  that 
do  is  odious  to  God,  being  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart, 
Fertory  of  shells  and  husks,  while  the  devil  and  the  man's 
lupis  have  devoured  the  kernels. 

49.  So  that  thi6  question  is  not  to  be  asked  beforehand; 
but  after  a  man  hath  done  much  of  the  work,  and  in  some 
sense  lived  holily,  then  he  may  inquire  into  his  condition ; 
whether,  if  he  persevere  in  that,  he  may  hope  for  the  mercies 
of  Jesus.  But  he  that  inquires  beforehand,  as  commonly  he 
means  ill,  so  he  can  be  answered  by  none  but  God ;  because 
the  satisfaction  of  such  a  vain  question  depends  upon  future 
contingencies,  and  accidents  depending  upon  God's  secret 
pleasure  and  predestination.  He  that  repents  but  to-day, 
repents  late  enough,  that  he  put  it  off  from  yesterday.  It 
may  be  that  some  may  begin  to-day,  and  find  mercy,  and  to 
another  person  it  may  be  too  late ;  but  no  man  is  safe  or  wise 
that  puts  it  off  till  to-morrow.  And  that  it  may  appear  how 
necessary  it  is  to  begin  early,  and  that  the  work  is  of  difficulty 
and  continuance,  and  that  time  still  increases  the  objections, 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  time  that  is  lost  must  be  redeemed 
by  something  in  the  sequel,  equivalent,  or  fit  to  make  up  the 
breach,  and  to  cure  the  wounds  long  since  made,  and  long 
festering ;  and  this  must  be  done  by  doing  the  first  works, 
by  something  that  God  hath  declared  he  will  accept  instead 
of  them  :  the  intention  of  the  following  actions,  and  the  fre- 
quent repetition,  must  make  up  the  defect  in  the  extension 
and  co-existence,  with  a  longer  time.  It  was  an  act  of  an 
heroical  repentance,  and  great  detestation  of  the  crime,  which 
Thomas  Cantipratanus  relates,  of  a  young  gentleman  con- 
demned to  die  for  robberies ;  who,  endeavouring  to  testify  his 
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repentance,  and,  as  far  as  was  then  permitted  him,  to  expiate 
the  crime,  begged  of  the  judge,  that  tormentors  might  be 
appointed  him,  that  he  might  be  long  a  dying,  and  be  cut  in 
small  pieces,  that  the  severity  of  the  execution  might  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  immensity  of  his  sorrow  and  greatness  of ' 
the  iniquity.  Such  great  acts  do  facilitate  our  pardon,  and; 
hasten  the  restitution,  and  in  a  few  days  comprise  the  elapsed 
duty  of  many  months  :  but  to  rely  upon  such  acts  is  the  laf£ 
remedy,  and  like  unlikely  physic  to  a  despairing  person :  if  it 
does  well,  it  is  well;  if  it  happen  otherwise,  he  must  tharik 
himself,  it  is  but  what  in  reason  he  could  expect.  The 
Romans  sacrificed  a  dog  to  Mana  Geneta,  and  prayed,  "  /Ke 
quis  domi  natorum  bonus  fiat,"  that  none  of  their  domestics 
might  be  good  ;  that  is,  that  they  might  not  die,  (said  Plu- 
tarch m,)  because  dead  people  are  called  good.  But  if  they  be 
so  only  when  they  die,  they  will  hardly  find  the  reward  of 
goodness  in  the  reckonings  of  eternity,  when  to  kill  and  to 
make  good  is  all  one,  (as  Aristotle  observed  it  to  be  in  the 
Spartan  covenant  with  the  Tegeatee  °,  and  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  penitents,  never  mending  their  lives  till  their  lives  be  done ;) 
that  goodness  is  fatal,  and  the  prologue  of  an  eternal  death. 

50.  I  conclude  this  point  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
*'  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to 
them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality ;"  to  them,  "  eternal  life. 
But  to  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness;"  to  them  "  indignation  and  wrath : 
tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doth 
eviR" 

51.  Having  now  discoursed  of  repentance  upon  distinct 
principles,  I  shall  not  need  to  consider  upon  those  particulars, 
which  are  usually  reckoned  parts  or  instances  of  repentance ; 
such  as  are  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  Repent- 
ance is  the  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  and  includes  in  it  what- 
soever is  matter  of  Christian  duty,  and  expressly  commanded; 
such  as  is  contrition  or  godly  sorrow,  and  confession  to  God, 
both  which  are  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  in  order  to  pardon 
and  purgation  of  our  sins.     "  A  contrite  and  a  broken  heart, 

■  TiXivrSrric  ;^»ict«{.     'Pwfjuu*.  xif .  iff. 

»  MuMm  xf*9T*i  irotitV,  i.  e.  aV«tTwvww,—  Vlular.  ibid,  ex  Aritivtele. 

•  Rom.  it.  6, 7, 8,  9. 
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O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise ;"  and,  "  If  we  confess  our  bins,, 
God  is  just  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity."  To  which  add,  concerning 
satisfaction,  that  it  is  a  judging  and  punishing  of  our- 
selves ;  that  it  also  is  an  instrument  of  repentance,  and  a 
fruit  of  godly  sorrow,  and  of  good  advantage  for  obtaining 
mercy  of  Go4-  For  "  indignation  and  revenge"  are  reckoned 
by  St.  Paul,  effects  of  "  a  godly  sorrow ;"  and  the  blessing 
which  encourages  its  practice,  is  instanced  by  the  same  saint: 
"  When  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord ;  but  if 
we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged  :"  where 
he  expounds  "  judged"  by  u  chastened ;"  if  we  were  severer 
to  ourselves,  God  would  be  gentle  and  remiss p.  And  there 
are  only  these  two  cautions  to  be  annexed,  and  then  the 
direction  is  sufficient.  1.  That  when  promise  of  pardon  is 
annexed  to  any  of  these  or  another  grace,  or  any  good  action, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  alone  it  were  effectual,  either 
to  the  abolition  or  pardon  of  sins ;  but  the  promise  is  made 
to  it,  as  to  a  member  of  the  whole  body  of  piety.  In  the 
coadunation  and  conjunction  of  parts,  the  title  is  firm,  but  not 
at  all  in  distinction  and  separation.  For  it  is  certain,  if  we 
fail  in  one,  we  are  guilty  of  all;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
repaired  by  any  one  grace,  or  one  action,  or  one  habit.  And, 
therefore,  "  charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sins*,"  with  men  and 
God  too;  "  alms  deliver  from  deathr;  humility  pierceth  the 
clouds,"  and  will  not  depart  before  its  answer  be  gracious; 
and  "  hope  purifieth',  and  makes  not  ashamed1 ;"  and  pa- 
tience, and  faith,  and  piety  to  parents*  and  prayer,  and  the 
eight  beatitudes, ''  have  promises  of  thi$  life,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come  V'  respectively ;  and  yet  nothing  will  obtain  these 
promises,  but  the  harmony  and  uniting  of  these  graces,  in  a 
holy  and  habitual  confederation.  And  when  we  consider  the 
promise,  as  singularly  relating  to  that  one  grace,  it  is  to  be 
understood  comparatively;  that  is,  such  persons  are  happy,  if 
compared  with  those  who  have  contrary  dispositions.  For 
such  a  capacity  does  its  portion  of  the  work,  towards  complete 
felicity,  from  which  the  contrary  quality  does  estrange  and 

P  Teuc  ftfv  ykf  afrovfxivovs  %al  arriKiyvrras  fjuiWo*  *oXo{op<ir'  irpc  H  tci/c  «/u«X«- 
ywrra*  tuuumc  **\a{ttr$*i  Qvfxovfxtyu. — Aritt,  Rket.  t. 

*  Jim.  v.  20.  r  Tob.  iv.  io.  •  1  John,  iii.  3. 

1  Rom.  v.  5.  v  1  Tim.  i?.  8. 
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disentitle  us.  2.  The  special  and  minute  actions,  and  in- 
stances, of  these  three  preparatives  of  repentance,  are  not 
under  any  command  in  the  particulars,  but  are  to  be  disposed 
of  by  Christian  prudence,  in  order  to  those  ends  to  which 
they  are  most  aptly  instrumental  and  designed :  such  *as  are 
fasting,  and  corporal  severities  in  satisfaction,  or  the  punitive 
parts  of  repentance;  they  are  either  vindictive  of  what  is 
past,  and  so  are  proper  acts  or  effects  of  contrition  and  godly 
sorrow ;  or  else  they  relate  to  the  present  and  future  estate, 
and  are  intended  for  correction  or  emendation,  and  so  are  of 
good  use  as  they  are  medicinal,  and  in  that  proportion  not  to 
be  omitted.  And  so  is  confession  to  a  spiritual  person,  an 
excellent  instrument  of  discipline,  a  bridle  of  intemperate 
passions,  an  opportunity  of  restitution  :  "  Ye  which  are  spi- 
ritual, restore  such  a  person  overtaken  in  a  fault2/'  saith  the 
apostle;  it  is  the  application  of  a  remedy,  the  consulting 
with  a  guide,  and  the  best  security  to  a  weak,  or  lapsed,  or 
an  ignorant  person,  in  all  which  cases  he  is  unfit  to  judge  his 
own  questions,  and  in  these  he  is  also  committed  to  the  care 
and  conduct  of  another.  But  these  special  instances  of  re- 
pentance are  capable  of  supple  tones,  and  are,  like  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy,  necessary  only  in  time  and  place,  and  in 
accidental  obligations.  He  that  relieves  the  poor,  or  visits 
the  sick,  choosing  it  for  the  instance  of  his  charity,  though 
he  do  not  redeem  captives,  is  charitable,  and  hath  done  his 
alms.  And  he  that  cures  his  sin  by  any  instruments,  by 
external,  or  interior  and  spiritual  remedies,  is  penitent,  though 
his  diet  be  not  ascetic  and  afflictive,  or  his  lodging  hard,  or 
his  sorrow  bursting  out  into  tears,  or  his  expressions  pas- 
sionate and  dolorous3".  I  only  add  this,  that  acts  of  public 
repentance  must  be  by  using  the  instruments  of  the  church, 
such  as  she  hath  appointed ;  of  private,  such  as,  by  expe- 
rience, or  by  reason,  or  by  the  counsel  we  can  get,  we  shall 
learn  to  be  most  effective  of  our  penitential  purposes.  And 
yet  it  is  a  great  argument  that  the  exterior  expressions  of 
corporal  severities  are  of  good  benefit,  because,  in  all  ages, 
wise  men  and  severe  penitents  have  chosen  them  for  their 
instruments. 

*  Gal.  vi.  1. 

i  Vide  Disc,  of  Mortification,  Part  i.  and  Disc,  of  Fasting,  Part.  ii. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  God,  who  wert  pleased  in  mercy  to  look  upon  us 
when  we  were  in  our  blood,  to  reconcile  us  when  we  were 
enemies,  to  forgive  us  in  the  midst  of  our  provocations  of 
thy  infinite  and  eternal  majesty,  finding  out  a  remedy  for 
us  which  mankind  could  never  ask,  even  making  an  atone- 
ment for  us  by  the  death  of  thy  Son,  sanctifying  us  by  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  and  thy  all-hallowing 
and  divinest  Spirit;  let  thy  graces  so  perpetually  assist 
and  encourage  my  endeavours,  conduct  my  will,  and  fortify 
my  intentions,  that  I  may  persevere  in  that  holy  condition 
which  thou  hast  put  me  in  by  the  grace  of  the  covenant, 
and  the  mercies  of  the  holy  Jesus.  O  let  me  never  fall  into 
those  sins,  and  retire  to  that  vain  conversation,  from  which 
the  eternal  and  merciful  Saviour  of  the  world  hath  re- 
deemed me ;  but  let  me  grow  in  grace,  adding  virtue  to 
virtue,  reducing  my  purposes  to  act,  and  increasing  my 
acts  till  they  grow  into  habits,  and  my  habits  till  they  be 
confirmed,  and  still  confirming  them  till  they  be  consum- 
mate in  a  blessed  and  holy  perseverance.  Let  thy  pre- 
venting grace  dash  all  temptations  in  their  approach;  let 
thy  concomitant  grace  enable  me  to  resist  them  in  the 
assault,  and  overcome  them  in  the  fight :  that  my  hopes 
be  never  discomposed,  nor  my  faith  weakened,  nor  my 
confidence  made  remiss,  nor  my  title  and  portion  in  the 
covenant  be  lessened.  Or  if  thou  permittest  me  at  any 
time  to  fall,  (which,  holy  Jesu,  avert,  for  thy  mercy  and 
compassion's  sake,)  yet  let  me  not  sleep  in  sin,  but  recall 
me  instantly  by  the  clamours  of  a  nice  and  tender  con- 
science, and  the  quickening  sermons  of  the  Spirit,  that  I 
may  never  pass  from  sin  to  sin,  from  one  degree  to  another ; 
lest  sin  should  get  the  dominion  over  me,  lest  thou  be 
angry  with  me,  and  reject  me  from  the  covenant,  and  I 
perish.  Purify  me  from  all  uncleanness,  sanctify  my  spirit, 
that  I  may  be  holy  as  thou  art,  and  let  me  never  provoke 
thy  jealousy,  nor  presume  upon  thy  goodness,  nor  distrust 
thy  mercies,  nor  defer  my  repentance,  nor  rely  upon  vain 
confidences ;  but  that  I  may,  by  a  constant,  sedulous,  and 
timely  endeavour,  make  my  calling  and  election  sure,  living 
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to  thee  and  dying  to  thee ;  that,  having  sowed  to  the  Spirit, 
I  may  from  thy  mercies  reap  in  the  Spirit  bliss,  and  eternal 
sanctity,  and  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  our  hope,  and  our  mighty  and  ever -glorious 
Redeemer.     Amen. 


Upon  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Eight 

Beatitudes. 

1.  The  holy  Jesus,  being  entered  upon  his  prophetical  office, 
in  the  first  solemn  sermon  gave  testimony  that  he  was  not 
only  an  interpreter  of  laws  then  in  being,  but  also  a  Lawgiver, 
and  an  Angel  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant ;  which 
because  God  meant  to  establish  with  mankind  by  the  media- 
tion of  his  Son,  by  his  Son  also  he  now  began  to  publish  the 
conditions  of  it :  and  that  the  publication  of  the  Christian 
law  might  retain  some  proportion  at  least,  and  analogy  of 
circumstance,  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
Christ  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  from  thence  gave  the 
oracle.     And  here  he  taught  all  the  disciples ;  for  what  he 
was  now  to  speak  was  to  become  a  law,  a  part  of  the  con- 
dition on  which  he  established  the  covenant,  and  founded 
our  hopes  of  heaven.     Our  excellent  and  gracious  Lawgiver, 
knowing  that  the  great  argument  in  all  practical  disciplines  is 
the  proposal  of  the  end,  which  is  their  crown  and  their  reward, 
begins  his  sermon,  as  David  began  his  most  divine  collection 
of  hymns,  with  "  blessedness."    And  having  enumerated  eight 
duties,  which  are  the  rule  of  the  spirits  of  Christians,  he  begins 
every  duty  with  a  beatitude,  and  concludes  it  with  a  reward  ; 
to  manifest  the  reasonableness,  and  to  invite  and  determine 
our  choice  to  such  graces  which  are  circumscribed  with  feli- 
cities, which  have  blessedness  in  present  possession,  and  glory 
in  the  consequence,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  passive 
and  afflictive  of  them,  tells  us  that  we  are  blessed,  which  is 
indeed  a  felicity,  as  a  hope  is  good,  or  as  a  rich  heir  is  rich, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  discipline,  and  the  severity  of  tutors 
and  governors,  knows  he  is  designed  to,  and  certain  of,  a 
great  inheritance. 
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2.  The  eight  beatitudes,  which  are  the  duty  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  rule  of  our  spirit,  and  the  special  discipline  of  Christ, 
seem  like  so  many  paradoxes  and  impossibilities  reduced  to 
reason ;  and  are  indeed  virtues  made  excellent  by  rewards, 
by  the  sublimity  of  grace,  and  the  mercies  of  God,  hallowing 
and  crowning  those  habits  which  are  despised  by  the  world, 
and  are  esteemed  the  conditions  of  lower  and  less  consider- 
able people.  But  God  "  sees  not  as  man  sees/'  and  his  rules 
of  estimate  and  judgment  are  not  borrowed  from  the  exterior 
splendour,  which  is  apt  to  seduce  children,  and  cozen  fools, 
and  please  the  appetites  of  sense  and  abused  fancy ;  but  they 
are  such  as  he  makes  himself,  excellencies  which,  by  abstrac- 
tions and  separations  from  things  below,  land  us  upon  celestial 
appetites.  And  they  are  states  of  suffering  rather  than  states 
of  life :  for  the  great  employment  of  a  Christian  being  to  bear 
the  cross,  Christ  laid  the  pedestal  so  low,  that  the  rewards 
were  like  rich  mines  interred  in  the  deeps  and  inaccessible 
retirements,  and  did  choose  to  build  our  felicities  upon  the 
torrents  and  violences  of  affliction  and  sorrow.  Without 
these  graces  we  cannot  get  heaven ;  and  without  sorrow  and 
sad  accidents,  we  cannot  exercise  these  graces.     Such  are, 

3.  First:  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Poverty  of  spirit  is  in  respect  of 
secular  affluence  and  abundance,  or  in  respect  of  great  opinion 
and  high  thoughts';  either  of  which  have  divers  acts  and 
offices.  That  the  first  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  this  text  is 
certain,  because  St.  Luke,  repeating  this  beatitude,  delivers  it 
plainly,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor*;"  and  to  it  he  opposes  riches. 
And  our  blessed  Saviour c  speaks  so  suspiciously  of  riches 
and  rich  men,  that  he  represents  the  condition  to  be  full  of 
danger  and  temptation :  and  St.  Jamesd  calls  it  full  of  sin; 
describing  rich  men  to  be  oppressors,  litigious,  proud,  spite- 
ful, and  contentious ;  which  sayings,  like  all  others  of  that 
nature,  are  to  be  understood  in  common  and  most  frequent 
accidents,  not  regularly,  but  very  improbable  to  be  otherwise. 
For  if  we  consider  our  vocation,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that 
"  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ;"  but  "  God 

■  rTfoxMrq  ^x?c-  *£•*•**  T«innw*i*c  k  Luke,  vi.  fO. 

*  Ver.  k4.  4  James,  li.  6,  &e.  v.  1,  &e. 
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hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  :"  And  how 
"  hard  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  heaven,"  our  great 
Master  hath  taught  us,  by  saying,  "  It  is  more  easy  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's  eye.'1  And  the  reason  is, 
because  of  the  infinite  temptation  which  riches  minister  to 
our  spirits ;  it  being  such  an  opportunity  of  vices,  that  nothing 
remains  to  countermand  the  act,  but  a  strong,  resolute,  unal- 
tered, and  habitual  purpose,  and  pure  love  of  virtue ;  riches, 
in  the  mean  time,  offering  to  us  occasions  of  lust,  fuel  for 
revenge,  instruments  of  pride,  entertainment  of  our  desires, 
engaging  them  in  low,  worldly,  and  sottish  appetites,  inviting 
us  to  show  our  power  in  oppression,  our  greatness  in  vanities, 
our  wealth  in  prodigal  expenses,  and  to  answer  the  importu- 
nity of  our  lusts,  not  by  a  denial,  but  by  a  correspondence 
and  satisfaction,  till  they  become  our  mistresses,  imperious, 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  vain6.  But  poverty  is  the  sister  of 
a  good  mind ;  it  ministers  aid  to  wisdom,  industry  to  our 
spirit,  severity  to  our  thoughts,  soberness  to  counsels,  mo- 
desty to  our  desires ;  it  restrains  extravagancy  and  dissolution 
of  appetites;  the  next  thing  above  our  present  condition, 
which  is  commonly  the  object  of  our  wishes,  being  temperate 
and  little,  proportionable  enough  to  nature,  not  wandering 
beyond  the  limits  of  necessity  or  a  moderate  cQnveniency,  or, 
at  farthest,  but  to  a  free  refreshment  and  recreation.  And 
the  cares  of  poverty  are  single  and  mean,  rather  a  fit  employ- 
ment to  correct  our  levities,  than  a  business  to  impede  our 
better  thoughts;  since  a  little  thing  supplies  the  needs  of 

e  Nnlli  fortnire  minds  bene  qnam  options  creditor.  Alia  felicitate  ad 
tnendam  felicitatem  est  opns.  —  Senee. 

"ityfXlf,  £  Tt^Xi  rXcvri,  fAvr  if  yjj,  fjAt*  h  &«Xarri>,  fxW  h  tanJf*  fyvntHU,  «XAi 
T«fr«flv  ti  ttUir  tuu  a^orra'  ftt&  <ri  yaf  iram  h  aV&(wirotc  *+*a. —  Titmocr.  Lyr. 

Vel  nos  in  mare  pro xi mum 

Gemma*  et  lapides,  anrum  et  inutile, 
Summi  materiam  mali, 

Mittamus.  —  Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  24. 

'O  ti  vXji/toc  *(**;,  KaBiwtf  t*r{Of  ksulc$,  tv^Xouc  (#Xi«rorr«$  vsfrtA$m)  mirrac 
«r«f7.—  Antifihanes, 

AouXoc  'EcrufniTec  yiw/uny,  tud  rotfjuvrt  wnpe, 

Km  wninv  "ipoc,  **l  ^Xo«  aday&rotf . 
rXaATO^yafV,  d&Un  ti,  ^uuuorArm  &rQf*wont 

dixit  Horaerus  de  My  sis  et  Hippomolgis,  lib.  xiii.  II.  Jastissimos  et  longatvo* 
dixit  qui  vescebantur  lacte  et  cibo  modesto. 
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nature,  and  the  earth  and  the  fountain f  with  little  trouble 
minister  food  to  us,  and  God's  common  providence  and  daily 
dispensation  eases  the  cares,  and  makes  them  portable.  Bat 
the  cares  and  businesses  of  rich  men  are  violences  to  our 
whole  man ;  they  are  loads  of  memory,  business  for  the 
understanding,  work  for  two  or  three  arts  and  sciences, 
employment  for  many  servants  to  assist  in,  increase  the 
appetite,  and  heighten  the  thirst;  and,  by  making  their 
dropsy  bigger,  and  their  capacities  large,  they  destroy  all 
those  opportunities  and  possibilities  of  charity,  in  which  only 
riches  can  be  useful. 

4.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  poverty  of  possession  which 
entitles  us  to  the  blessing,  but  a  poverty  of  spirit ;  that  is, 
a  contentedness  in  every  state,  an  aptness  to  renounce  all 
when  we  are  obliged  in  duty,  a  refusing  to  continue  a  pos- 
session, when  we  for  it  must  quit  a  virtue  or  a  noble  action, 
a  divorce  of  our  affections  from  those  gilded  vanities,  & 
generous  contempt  of  the  world ;  and  at  no  hand  heaping 
riches,  either  with  injustice  or  with  avarice,  either  with  wrong 
or  impotency,  of  action  or  affection.  Not  like  Laberius, 
described  by  the  poet*,  who  thought  nothing  so  criminal  as 
poverty,  and  every  spending  of  a  sesterce  was  the  loss  of  a 
moral  virtue,  and  every  gaining  of  a  talent  was  an  action 
glorious  and  heroical.  But  poverty  of  spirit  accounts  riches 
to  be  the  servants  of  God  first,  and  then  of  ourselves,  being 
sent  by  God,  and  to  return  when  he  pleases,  and  all  the  while 
they  are  with  us  to  do  his  business.  It  is  a  looking  upon 
riches  and  things  of  the  earth,  as  they  do  who  look  upon  it 
from  heaven,  to  whom  it  appears  little  and  unprofitable. 
And  because  the  residence  of  this  blessed  poverty  is  in  the 
mind,  it  follows  that  it  be  here  understood,  that  all  that 
exinanition  and  renunciation,  abjection  and  humility  of  mind, 
which  depauperates  the  spirit,  making  it  less  worldly  and 
more  spiritual,  is  the  duty  here  enjoined.     For  if  a  man 

Satis  est  Ihmasqae  Ceresque.—  Lace*. 


~A*i{  »«<wt»,  tuX  srifvx  »/M«c  Tf  4*««.  —  Eurip. 

ff Quoad  visit,  credidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium,  et  cavit  nil  acrius,  ut  si 
Forte  minus  locuples  ono  quadrante  periret, 
Ipse  videretar  uequior  sibi Hera*. 
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throws  away  his  gold,  as  did  Crates  the  Theban,  or  the  proud 
philosopher  Diogenes,  and  yet  leaves  a  spirit  high,  airy, 
fantastical,  and  vain,  pleasing  himself,  and  with  complacency 
reflecting  upon  his  own  act,  his  poverty  is  but  a  circumstance 
of  pride,  and  the  opportunity  of  an  imaginary  and  a  secular 
greatness.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  renounced  the  world  by 
selling  their  possessions ;  but  because  they  were  not  "  poor 
in  spirit,"  but  still  retained  the  affections  to  the  world,  there- 
fore they  "  kept  back  part  of  the  price,"  and  lost  their  hopes. 
The  church  of  Laodiceah  was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  pride, 
and  flattered  themselves  in  imaginary  riches ;  they  were  not 
poor  in  spirit,  but  they  were  poor  in  possession  and  condition. 
These  wanted  humility,  the  other  wanted  a  generous  con- 
tempt of  worldly  things ;  and  both  were  destitute  of  this 
grace. 

5.  The  acts  of  this  grace  are :  1.  To  cast  off  all  inordinate 
affection  to  riches1.  2.  In  heart  and  spirit,  that  is,  prepara- 
tion of  mind,  to  quit  the  possession  of  all  riches,  and  actually 
so  to  do  when  God  requires  it,  that  is,  when  the  retaining 
riches  loses  a  virtue.  3.  To  be  well  pleased  with  the  whole 
economy  of  God,  his  providence  and  dispensation  of  all 
things,  being  contented  in  all  estates.  4.  To  employ  that 
wealth  God  hath  given  usk,  in  actions  of  justice  and  religion. 
6.  To  be  thankful  to  God  in  all  temporal  losses.  6.  Not  to 
distrust  God,  or  to  be  solicitous  and  fearful  of  want  in  the 
future.  7.  To  put  off  the  spirit  of  vanity,  pride,  and  fantastic 
complacency  in  ourselves,  thinking  lowly  or  meanly  of  what- 
soever we  are  or  do.  8.  To  prefer  others  before  ourselves, 
doing  honour  and  prelation  to  them,  and  either  contentedly 
receiving  affronts  done  to  us,  or  modestly  undervaluing  ourr 
selves.  9.  Not  to  praise  ourselves,  but  when  God's  glory 
.and  the  edification  of  our  neighbour  is  concerned  in  it,  nor 
willingly  to  hear  others  praise  us.     10.  To  despoil  ourselves 

h  Apocal.  iii.  17. 

1  'Ey*  «ur  *A/u«X0tMic  0*/\df**t  *if«C,  mJt*  irtm  wtrrhmra  ik«t*  T«frirtv 
fimn\tvo-0u.  —  Awacreon. 

k  Non  possidentem  molta  vocaveria 
Recte  beattiio  :  rcctius  occupat 
Noroen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muoeribtu  sapienter  oti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pej  usque  letho  flagitium  timet,  Ate. —  thr.  lib.  iv.  Od.9. 
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of  all  interior  propriety,  denying  our  own  will  in  all  instances 
of  subordination  to  our  superiors,  and  our  own  judgment  in 
matters  of  difficulty  and  question,  permitting  ourselves  and 
our  affairs  to  the  advice  of  wiser  men,  and  the  decision  of 
those  who  are  trusted  with  the  cure  of  our  souls.  11.  Empty- 
ing ourselves  of  ourselves,  and  throwing  ourselves  wholly 
upon  God,  relying  upon  his  providence,  trusting  his  promises, 
craving  his  grace,  and  depending  upon  his  strength  for  all 
our  actions,  and  deliverances,  and  duties. 

6.  The  reward  promised  is  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  pleasure  to  give  you 
a  kingdom '."  To  be  little  in  our  own  eyes  is  to  be  great  in 
God's ;  the  poverty  of  the  spirit  shall  be  rewarded  with  the 
riches  of  the  kingdoms,  of  both  kingdoms  m :  that  of  heaven 
is  expressed.  Poverty  is  the  highway  of  eternity.  But, 
therefore,  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  taken  in  the  way,  the  way 
to  our  country ;  and  it,  being  the  forerunner  of  glory,  and 
nothing  else  but  an  antedated  eternity,  is  part  of  the  reward 
as  well  as  of  our  duty.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  signi- 
fied by  kingdom,  in  the  appropriate  evangelical  sense,  is 
there  intended  as  a  recompense.  For  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  congregation  and  society  of  Christ's  poor,  of  his 
"  little  ones :"  they  are  the  communion  of  saints,  and  their 
present  entertainment  is  knowledge  of  the  truth,  remission 
of  sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  what  else  in  Scrip- 
ture is  signified  to  be  a  part,  or  grace,  or  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  For  "  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached  B ;"  that 
is,  to  the  poor  the  kingdom  is  promised  and  ministered. 

7.  Secondly :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they 
6hall  be  comforted."  This  duty  of  Christian  mourning  is 
commanded  not  for  itself,  but  in  order  to  many  good  ends. 
It  is  in  order  to  patience  :  "  Tribulation  worketh  patience ;" 
and  therefore  "  we  glory  in  them  •/'  saith  St.  Paul ;  and  St. 
James,  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  enter  into 
divers  temptations,  knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  (vis. 

1  Latius  regne*  avidum  domaudo 
Spiritual,  quam  si  Libyam  remoti* 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Peenus 

Serviat  uni.  —  Har.  lib.  ii.  Orf.  «. 
Serviet  sternum,  qui  parvo  ueaciet  uti. —  Hor. 
■  Matt.  xi.  11.  and  xviii.  4.  "  Matt.  xy,  5. 

•  Rom.  v.  3.    Gantlet  paiientia  dtiris. 
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by  afflictions)  worketh  patience  p."  2.  It  is  in  order  to 
repentance :  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  V  By 
consequence  it  is  in  order  to  pardon ;  for  "  a  contrite  heart 
God  will  not  reject."  And  after  all  this  it  leads  to  joy  ;  and 
therefore  St.  James  preached  a  homily  of  sorrow :  "  Be 
afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep/'  that  is,  in  penitential  mourn- 
ing ;  for  he  adds,  "  humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up r."  The  acts  of  this  duty  are :  1 . 
To  bewail  our  own  sins.  2.  To  lament  our  infirmities,  as  they 
are  principles  of  sin,  and  recessions  from  our  first  state.  3. 
To  weep  for  our  own  evils  and  sad  accidents,  as  they  are 
issues  of  the  Divine  anger.  4.  To  be  sad  for  the  miseries 
and  calamities  of  the  church,  or  of  any  member  of  it ;  and, 
indeed,  to  "  weep  with  every  one  that  weeps ;"  that  is,  not 
to  rejoice  in  his  evil,  but  to  be  compassionate,  and  pitiful, 
and  apt  to  bear  another's  burden.  5.  To  avoid  all  loose 
and  immoderate  laughter,  all  dissolution  of  spirit  and  man- 
ners, uncomely  j  eatings,  free  re  veilings,  carnivals,  and  balls, 
which  are  the  perdition  of  precious  hours,  (allowed  us  for 
repentance  and  possibilities  of  heaven,)  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  infinite  vanity,  idle  talking,  impertinency,  and  lust, 
and  very  much  below  the  severity  and  retiredness  of  a 
Christian  spirit.  Of  this  Christ  became  to  us  the  great  ex- 
ample ;  for  St.  Basil  reports  a  tradition  of  him,  that  he  never 
laughed,  but  wept  often.  And  if  we  mourn  with  him,  we 
also  shall  rejoice  in  the  joys  of  eternity. 

8.  Thirdly :  "  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall 
possess  the  earth :"  that  is,  the  gentle  and  softer  spirits, 
persons  not  turbulent  or  unquiet,  not  clamorous  or  impatient, 
not  over-bold  or  impudent,  not  querulous  or  discontented, 
not  brawlers  or  contentious,  not  nice  or  curious,  but  men 
who  submit  to  God,  and  know  no  choice  of  fortune,  or  em- 
ployment, or  success,  but  what  God  chooses  for  them,  having 
peace  at  home,  because  nothing  from  without  does  discom- 
pose their  spirit.     In  some,  meekness  is  an  indifference  to 

p  James,  i.  * ,  3.  M  Cor.  vii.  10. 

r  James,  iv.  9, 19. 
Sic  enim  per  ocolot  cdm  notas  tnrpet  trahat, 
Rursnt  per  ipsot  lacrymai  fnndit  pias, 
Egreuione  ut  elnat  quae  ingresta  sunt. 
Dnm  dolemus  admissa,  admittenda  excludimns ;  et  fit  qosdam  de  con- 
demnatione  culpae  disciplina  innocentia*.  —  S.  Ambroi, 
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any  exterior  accident,  a  being  reconciled  to  all  conditions 
and  instances  of  Providence,  a  reducing  ourselves  to  such  an 
evenness  and  interior  satisfaction,  that  there  is  the  same 
conformity  of  spirit  and  fortune  by  complying  with  my 
fortune,  as  if  my  fortune  did  comply  with  my  spirit \  And, 
therefore,  in  the  order  of  beatitudes,  meekness  is  set  between 
mourning  and  desire,  that  it  might  balance  and  attemper 
those  actions  by  indifference,  which,  by  reason  of  their  abode, 
are  apt  to  the  transportation  of  passion  r.  The  reward  ex- 
pressed is  "  a  possession  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  a  possession 
of  all  which  is  excellent  here  below,  to  consign  him  to  a 
future  glory,  as  Canaan  was  a  type  of  heaven.  For  meek- 
ness is  the  best  cement  and  combining  of  friendships,  it  is  a 
great  endearment  of  us  to  our  company.  It  is  an  ornament 
to  have  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit a,"  a  prevention  of  quarrels, 
and  pacifier  of  wrath  * ;  it  purchaseth  peace,  and  is  itself  a 
quietness  of  spirit :  it  is  the  greatest  affront  to  all  injuries  in 
the  world  ;  for  it  returns  them  upon  the  injurious,  and  makes 
them  useless,  ineffective,  and  innocent ;  and  is  an  antidote 
against  all  the  evil  consequents  of  anger  and  adversity,  and 
tramples  upon  the  usurping  passions  of  the  irascible  faculty. 

9.  But  the  greatest  part  of  this  pay  sage  and  landscape 
is  sky :  and  as  a  man,  in  all  countries,  can  see  more  of 
heaven  than  of  the  earth  he  dwells  on ;  so  also  he  may  in 
this  promise.  For  although  the  Christian  hears  the  promise 
of  "  the  inheritance  of  the  earth,"  yet  he  must  place  his  eye, 
and  fix  his  heart,  upon  heaven,  which,  by  looking  downward 
also  upon  this  promise,  as  in  a  vessel  of  limpid  water,  he  may 


(aUv  i%tn  ro^A^in  ivouMt/rttv  imn  *m{  44fX**C»  —  S.  Basil,  in  P$al.  33. 

1  MatiMietns  et  aequus*  secundum  Arist.   est    tlrv^Sn  fiir^i*,  et  on/gSr 

"Ora-a  rf  fcu/uffiwt  ru^ai?  0{or<£  a\yt%  l^ova-n, 

THf  «»  (4M(*i  I^pc,  •'f***  &(*,  /**»*  *yat&*Tii.  —  Pythag.  Carm.  Aur. 
ASquara  memento  rebut  in  ardnis 
Servare  mentem  ;  lion  sec  us  in  bonis 
Ab insolenti  tempera  tarn 

Lsetitia,  moritnre  Deli.  —  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  ii.  CM.  3, 
Quern  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  seconds, 
Mntatae  quaticnt. Ad  Fuac. 

0  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 
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see  by  reflection,  without  looking  upwards  by  a  direct  in- 
tuition. It  is  heaven  that  is  designed  by  this  promise,  as  well 
as  by  any  of  the  rest ;  though  this  grace  takes  in  also  the 
refreshments  of  the  earth  by  equivalence,  and  a  suppletory 
design.  But "  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,"  and,  therefore, 
no  inheritance ;  this  is  not  our  country,  and  therefore  here 
cannot  be  our  portion ;  unless  we  choose,  as  did  the  prodigal, 
to  go  into  a  strange  country,  and  spend  our  portion  with 
riotous  and  beastly  living,  and  forfeit  our  Father's  blessing. 
The  devil,  carrying  our  blessed  Saviour  to  a  high  mountain, 
showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  but,  besides  that 
they  were  offered  upon  ill  conditions,  they  were  not  eligible 
by  him  upon  any.  And  neither  are  they  to  be  chosen  by  us 
for  our  inheritance  and  portion  evangelical :  for  the  Gospel 
is  founded  upon  u  better  promises,"  and  therefore,  the  hopes 
of  a  Christian  ought  not  to  determine  upon  any  thing  less 
than  heaven.  Indeed  our  blessed  Saviour  chose  to  describe 
this  beatitude  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  so  inviting  his 
disciples  to  an  excellent  precept,  by  the  insinuation  of  those 
Scriptures  which  themselves  admitted.  But  as  the  earth, 
which  was  promised  to  the  meek  man  in  David's  psalm,  was 
no  other  earth  but  the  terra  promissionis,  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
if  we  shall  remember  that  this  land  of  promise  was  but  a 
transition  and  an  allegory  to  a  greater  and  more  noble,  that 
it  was  but  a  type  of  heaven,  we  shall  not  see  cause  to  wonder 
why  the  holy  Jesus,  intending  heaven  for  the  reward  of  this 
grace  also,  together  with  the  rest,  did  call  it  "  the  inheritance 
of  the  earth."  For  now  is  revealed  to  us  "  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  an  habitation  made  without  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  And  he  understands  nothing  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Christian  religion,  whose  affections  dwell  below,  and 
are  satisfied  with  a  portion  of  dirt  and  corruption.  "  If  we 
be  risen  with  Christ,  let  us  seek  those  things  that  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  But  if  a 
Christian  desires  to  take  possession  of  this  earth  in  his  way, 
as  his  inheritance  or  portion,  he  hath  reason  to  fear  it  will  be 
his  all.  We  have  but  one  inheritance,  one  country ;  and  here 
we  are  "  strangers  and  pilgrims."  Abraham  told  Dives  that 
he  had  "  enjoyed  his  good  things  here ;"  he  had  "  the  in- 
heritance of  the  earth,"  in  the  crass  material  sense ;  and, 
therefore,  he  had  no  other  portion  but  what  the  devils  have. 
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And  when  we  remember  that  persecution  is  the  lot  of  the 
church,  and  that  poverty  is  her  portion,  and  her  quantum  is 
but  "  food  and  raiment"  at  the  best,  and  that  patience  is  her 
support,  and  hope  her  refreshment,  and  self-denial  her  secu- 
rity, and  meekness  is  all  her  possession  and  title  to  a  sub- 
sistence ;  it  will  appear  certain,  that  as  Christ's  "  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world/'  so  neither  shall  his  saints  have  their 
portion  in  that  which  is  not  his  kingdom.  They  are  miser* 
able  if  they  do  not  reign  with  him,  and  he  never  reigned 
here ;  but  "  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
him"  hereafter.  True  it  is,  Christ  promised  to  him  that 
should  lose  any  interest  for  his  sake,  the  restitution  of  "  a 
hundred  fold  in  this  world."  But  as  the  sense  of  that  cannot 
be  literal,  for  he  cannot  receive  a  hundred  mothers  or  a 
hundred  wives ;  so  whatsoever  that  be,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed 
"  with  persecution."  And  then  such  a  portion  of  the  easth 
as  Christ  hath  expressed  in  figure,  and  shall,  by  way  of 
recompense,  restore  us,  and  such  a  recompense  as  we  can 
enjoy  with  persecution,  and  such  an  enjoyment  as  is  con- 
sistent with  our  having  lost  all  our  temporals,  and  such  an 
acquist  and  purchase  of  it  as  is  not  destructive  of  the  grace 
of  meekness ;  all  that  we  may  enter  into  our  accounts  as 
part  of  our  lot,  and  the  emanation  from  the  holy  promise. 
But  in  the  foot  of  this  account  we  shall  not  find  any  great 
affluence  of  temporal  accruements.  However  it  be,  although 
when  a  meek  man  hath  earthly  possessions,  by  this  grace  he 
is  taught  how  to  use  them,  and  how  to  part  with  them ;  yet 
if  he  hath  them  not,  by  the  virtue  here  commanded,  he  is 
not  suffered  to  use  any  thing  violent  towards  the  acquiring 
them,  not  so  much  as  a  violent  passion,  or  a  stormy  imagimv 
tion ;  for  then  he  loses  his  meekness,  and  whatever  he  gets 
can  be  none  of  the  reward  of  this  grace.  He  that  fights  for 
temporals  (unless  by  some  other  appendant  duty  he  be 
obliged,)  loses  his  title,  by  striving  incompetently  for  the 
reward  ;  he  cuts  off  that  hand  by  which  alone  he  can  receive 
it.  For  unless  he  be  indeed  meek,  he  hath  no  right  to  what 
he  calls  "  the  inheritance  of  the  earth ;"  and  he  that  is  not 
content  to  want  the  inheritance  of  the  earth  when  Ood  re- 
quires him,  is  not  meek.  So  that  if  this  beatitude  be  under- 
stood in  a  temporal  sense,  it  is  an  offer  of  a  reward  upon  a 
condition  we  shall  be  without  it,  and  be  content  too :  for, 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word,  meekness  implies  a  just  satis- 
faction of  the  spirit,  and  acquiescence  in  every  estate  or 
contingency  whatsoever,  though  we  have  no  possessions  but 
of  a  good  conscience,  no  bread  but  that  of  carefulness*  no 
support  but  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  providence  minister- 
ing to  our  natural  necessities,  by  an  extemporary  provision* 
And  certain  it  is,  the  meekest  of  Christ's  servants,  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians,  had  no  other  verifica- 
tion of  this  promise  but  this,  that  "  rejoicing  in  tribulation, 
and  knowing  how  to  want,  as  well  as  how  to  abound,  through 
many  tribulations  they  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :" 
for  that  is  the  country  in  which  they  are  co-heirs  with  Jesus. 
But  if  we  will  certainly  understand  what  this  reward  is,  we 
may  best  know  it  by  understanding  the  duty ;  and  this  we 
may  best  learn  from  him  that  gave  it  in  commandment. 
u  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek,"  said  the  holy  Jesus :  and  to 
him  was  promised,  that  "  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
should  be  his  inheritance ;"  and  yet  he  died  first,  and  went  to 
heaven,  before  it  was  verified  to  him  in  any  sense,  but  only 
of  content,  and  desire,  and  joy  in  suffering,  and  in  all  variety 
of  accident.  And  thus  also,  if  we  be  meek,  we  may  receive 
the  inheritance  of  the  earth. 

10.  The  acts  of  this  grace  are:  1.  To  submit  to  all  the 
instances,  of  Divine  providence y,  not  repining  at  any  acci- 
dent which  God  hath  chosen  for  us,  and  given  us  as  pact  of 
our  lot,  or  a  punishment  of  our  deserving,  or  an  instrument 
of  virtue ;  not  envying  the  gifts,  graces,  or  prosperities  of  our 
neighbours.  2.  To  pursue  the  interest  and  employment  of 
Our  calling  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  despising  the  mean- 
ness of  any  work,  though  never  so  disproportionate  to  our 
abilities.  3.  To  correct  all  malice,  wrath,  evil-speaking,  and 
inordinations  of  anger,  whether  in  respect  of  the  object  or 
the  degree.  4.  At  no.  hand  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of 
revenge  or  retaliation  of  evil.  5.  To  be  affable  and  courteous 
in  our  deportment  towards  all  persons  of  our  society  and 


f  Non  si  male  mine,  et  olim 

1    Sic  etit ► 

Rebus  angustis  aoimosos  atque 
Fortis  appare  :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  veoto  nimiOm  secundo 

Tnrgida  vela Hot.  lib.  ii.  Orf.  10. 
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intercourse.  6.  Not  to  censure  orreproach  the  weakness  of 
our  neighbour,  but  support  his  burden,  cover  and  curie  his 
infirmities.  7.  To  excuse  what  may  be  excused,  lessening 
severity,  and  being  gentle  in  reprehension.  8.  To  be  patient 
in  afflictions,  and  thankful  under  the  cross.  9.  To  endure 
reproof,  with  shame  at  ourselves  for  deserving  it,  and  thank- 
fulness to  the  charitable  physician  that  offers  the  remedy*. 
10.  To  be  modest  and  fairly  mannered  toward  our  superiors, 
obeying,  reverencing,  speaking  honourably  of,  and  doing 
honour  to,  aged  persons,  and  all  whom  God  hath  set  over  us, 
according  to  their  several  capacities.  11.  To  be  ashamed 
and  very  apprehensive  of  the  unworthiness  of  a  crime  ;  at  no 
hand  losing  our  fear  of  the  invisible  God,  and  our  reverence 
to  visible  societies,  or  single  persons*.  12.  To  be  humblfe  in 
our  exterior  addresses,  and  behaviour  in  churches  and  all  holy 
places.  13.  To  be  temperate  in  government,  not  imperious, 
unreasonable,  insolent,  or  oppressive,  lest  we  provoke  to 
wrath  those,  whose  interest  of  person  and  of  religion  we  arte 
to  defend  or  promote.  14.  To  do  our  endeavour  to  expiate 
any  injury  we  did,  by  confessing  the  fact,  and  offering  satis- 
faction, and  asking  forgiveness. 

11.  Fourthly  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  ;  for  they  shall  be  filled."  This  grace  is 
the  greatest  indication  of  spiritual  health,  when  our  appetite 
is  right,  strong,  and  regular ;  when  we  are  desirous  of  spiri- 
tual nourishment,  when  we  long  for  manna,  and  "  follow 
Christ  for  loaves,"  not  of  a  low  and  terrestrial  gust,  but  df 
that  "  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven."  Now  there 
are  two  sorts  of  holy  repast  which  are  the  proper  objects  of 
our  desires.  The  bread  of  heaven,  which  is  proportioned  to 
our  hunger;  that  is,  all  those  immediate  emanations  from 
Christ's  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  redemption  from  our  former 
conversation,  holy  laws,  and  commandments.  To  this  food 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  beverage  to  quench  our  thirst :  and 

1  rigMTO*  ciyaSvv,  to  »f*^M^TUT0V  hirrtpoy  Ji,  «w^y»«».  —  MelU.  DUc.  19. 

Ncque  ulli  patienliu*  reprehend  until  r  quani  qui  maxime  laudari  me- 
rentnr.  —  Plin,  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

6p«0wro/ufiV  yip  ov  offiru  roi/c  foowtc.  JEich.   'uinlif. 

»  Salva  res  est,  propter  spem  salutis  qnam  promittit  indoles  erubescent!*. 
—  Comvd. 

m^iaTun   )'  aVroiVi  piTAirgiirCi,    ©vSi   tic  aVrov 
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this  is  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  first  "  moved  upon 
the  waters"  of  baptism,  and  afterwards  became  to  us  "  the 
breath  of  life/'  giving  us  holy  inspirations  and  assistances, 
refreshing  our  wearinesses,  cooling  our  fevers,  and  allaying 
all  our  intemperate  passions,  making  us  holy,  humble, 
resigned,  and  pure,  "  according  to  the  pattern  in  the  mount," 
even  "  as  our  Father  is  pure,"  So  that  the  first  redemption 
and  pardon  of  us  by  Christ's  merits  is  the  bread  of  life,  for 
which  we  must  hunger;  and  the  refreshments  and  daily 
emanations  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  spring  of  comforts  and 
purity >  is  that  drink  which  we  must  thirst  after :  a  being  first 
reconciled  to  Ood  by  Jesus,  and  a  being  sanctified  and  pre- 
served in  purity  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  adequate  object  of 
our  desires.  Some,  to  hunger  and  thirst  best,  fancy  the 
analogy  and  proportion  of  the  two  sacraments,  the  waters  of 
baptism,  and  the  food  of  the  eucharist ;  some,  the  bread  of 
the  patin,  and  the  wine  of  the  chalice.  But  it  is  certain  they 
signify  one  desire,  expressed  by  the  most  impatient  and 
necessary  of  our  appetites,  hungering  and  thirsting.  And  the 
object  is  whatsoever  is  the  principle  or  the  effect,  the  begin- 
ning, or  the  way,  or  the  end  of  righteousness ;  that  is,  the 
mercies  of  God,  the  pardon  of  Jesus,  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
a  holy  life,  and  a  holy  death,  and  a  blessed  eternity. 

12,  The  blessing  and  reward  of  this  grace  is  fulness  or 
satisfaction;  which  relates  immediately  to  heaven,  because 
nothing  here  below  can  satisfy  us.  The  grace  of  God  is  our 
viaticum,  and  entertains  us  by  the  way ;  its  nature  is  to 
increase,  not  to  satisfy  the  appetites  ;  not  because  the  grace 
is  empty  and  unprofitable,  as  are  the  things  of  the  world ; 
but  because  it  is  excellent,  but  yet  in  order  to  a  greater 
perfection ;  it  invites  the  appetite  by  its  present  goodness, 
but  it  leaves  it  unsatisfied,  because  it  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
glory :  and  yet  the  present  imperfection,  in  respect  of  all  the 
good  of  this  world's  possession,  is  rest  and  satisfaction,  and 
is  imperfect  only  in  respect  of  its  own  future  complement 
and  perfection;  and  our  hunger  continues,  and  our  needs 
return,  because  all  we  have  is  but  an  antepastf  But  the 
glories  of  eternity  are  also  the  proper  object  of  our  desires  ; 
that  is  the  reward  of  God's  grace,  this  is  "  the  cro'wn  of 
righteousness."  tl  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness ;  and  when.  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I 
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shall  be  satisfied  with  itb."  The  acts  of  this  virtue  are 
multiplied  according  to  its  object;  for  they  are  pnly,  1.  to 
desire,  and  2.  pray  for,  and  3.  labour,  for  all  that  which  k 
righteousness  in  any  sense:  1.  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins; 
2.  for  the  graces  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  3.  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  4.  for  the  reception  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  and  all  the  instruments,  ordinances,  and 
ministries  of  grace  ;  5.  for  the  grace  of  perseverance  ;  6.  and 
finally,  for  the  crown  of  righteousness. 

13.  Fifthly:  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful;  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."  Mercy  is  the  greatest  mark  and  token  of 
the  holy,  elect,  and  predestinate  persons  in  the  world.  "  Put 
ye  on,  my  beloved,  as  the  elect  of  God,  the  bowels  of  mercy, 
holy  and  precious0."  For  mercy  is  an  attribute,  in  the 
manifestation  of  which  as  all  our  happiness  consists11,  so 
God  takes  greatest  complacency  and  delights  in  it  above  all 
his  other  works.  "  He  punishes  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  but  shows  mercy  unto  thousands."  Therefore 
the  Jews  say,  that  Michael  flies  with  one  wing,  and  Gabriel 
with  two ;  meaning,  that  the  pacifying  angel,  the  minister 
of  mercy,  flies  swift,  but  the  exterminating  angel,  the  mes- 
senger of  wrath,  is  slow.  And  we  are  called  to  our  approxi- 
mation to  God  by  the  practice  of  this  grace :  we  are  made 
"  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature"  by  being  "  merciful  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is  merciful."  This  mercy  consists  in  the 
affections,  and  in  the  effects  and  actions.  In  both  which 
the  excellence  of  this  Christian  precept  is  eminent  above 
the  goodness  of  the  moral  precept  of  the  old  philosophers, 
and  the  piety  and  charity  of  the  Jews  by  virtue  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  Stoic  philosophers  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  wise  man,  to  succour  and  help  the  necessities  of  indigent 
and  miserable  persons ;  but  at  no  hand  to  pity  them,  or 
suffer  any  trouble  or  compassion  in  our  affections :  for  they 
intended  that  a  wise  person  should  be  dispassionate,  un- 
moved, and  without  disturbance  in  every  accident,  and  ob- 
ject, and  concernment.     But  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  came  to 

*  Psal.xvii.  15.  c  Col.  iii.  18. 

d  Neqtie  enim  Mint  isti  audiendi  qui  virtu  tern  duram  et  quasi  ferream 
esse  volunt ;  qua?  quidem  est  cum  in  mult  is  rebus,  turn  in  amicitia,  tenera 
atque  tractabilis,  at  et  bonis  ainici  quasi  diffunibuitur,  et  iucommodis 
coutrahantur.  —  Lalius  apud  M.  T.  Cic. 
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reconcile  us  to  his  Father,  and  purchase  us  an  entire  pos- 
session, did  intend  to  redeem  us  from  sin,  and  make  our 
passions   obedient  and  apt   to  be   commanded,  even  and 
moderate  in  temporal  affairs,  but  high  and  active  in  some 
instances  of  spiritual  concernment ;  and  in  all  instances,  that 
the  affection  go  along  with  the  grace ;  that  we  must  be  as 
merciful  in  our  compassion,  as  compassionate  in  our  exterior 
expressions  and  actions.     The  Jews,  by  the  prescript  of  their 
law,  were  to  be  merciful  to  all  their  nation  and  confederates 
in  religion ;  and  this  their  mercy  was  called  justice :  "  He 
hath  dispersed  abroad  and  given  to  the  poor,  his  righteous- 
ness (or  justice)  remaineth  for  ever."     But  the  mercies    of 
a  Christian  are  to  extend  to  all:    "  Do  good  to  all  men, 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith  V  And  this-  diffusion  of  a 
mercy,  not  only  to  brethren,  but  to  aliens  and  enemies,  is 
that  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  goodness f,"  still  retaining  the  old 
appellative  for  Judaical   mercy,   "  righteousness:"     "  For 
scarcely  for  a  righteous8  man  will  one  die,  yet  peradventure 
for  a  good  man  some  will  even  dare  to  die/'     So  that  the 
Christian  mercy  must  be  a  mercy  of  the  whole  man,  the 
heart  must  be  merciful,  and  the  hand  operating  in  "  the 
labour  of  love  ;"  and  it  must  be  extended  to  all  persons  of  all 
capacities,  according  as  their  necessity   requires,  and  our 
ability  permits,  and  our  endearments  and  other  obligations 
dispose  of  and  determine  the  order. 

14.  The  acts  of  this  grace  are :  1.  To  pity  the  miseries  of 
all  persons,  and  all  calamities,  spiritual  or  temporal,  having  a 
fellow-feeling  in  their  afflictions.  2.  To  be  afflicted  and  sad 
in  the  public  judgments  imminent  or  incumbent  upon  a 
church,  or  state,  or  family.  3.  To  pray  to  God  for  remedy 
for  all  afflicted  persons.  4.  To  do  all  acts  of  bodily  as- 
sistance to  all  miserable  and  distressed  people,  to  relieve  the 
poor,  to  redeem  captives,  to  forgive  debts  to  disabled  per- 
sons, to  pay  debts  for  them,  to  lend  them  money,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  to  rescue  persons  from  dangers, 
to  defend  and  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  comfort  widows  and 
fatherless  children,  to  help  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong ; 
and,  in  brief,  to  do  any  thing  of  relief,  support,  succour,  and 

c  Gal.  vi.  10.  f  Rom.  v.  7. 

*  Syrus  interpres  non  legit  tarif  iixalov,  seel  »iituv9  injuftti. 
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comfort.  5.  To  do  all  acts  of  spiritual  mercy,  to  counsel 
the  doubtful,  to  admonish  the  erring,  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  to  resolve  the  scrupulous,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  and 
any  thing  else  which  may  be  instrumental  to  his  conversion, 
perseverance,  restitution,  and  salvation,  or  may  rescue  him 
from  spiritual  dangers,  or  supply  him  in  any  ghostly  neces- 
sity. The  reward  of  this  virtue  is  symbolical  to  the  virtue 
itself,  the  grace  and  glory  differing  in  nothing  but  degrees, 
and  every  virtue  being  a  reward  to  itself.  "  The  merciful 
shall  receive  mercy ;"  mercy  "  to  help  them  in  time  of  need ;" 
mercy  from  God,  who  will  not  only  give  them  the  great 
mercies  of  pardon  and  eternity,  but  also  dispose  the  hearts  of 
others  to  pity  and  supply  their  needs,  as  they  have  done  to 
others.  For  the  present,  there  is  nothing  more  noble  than  to 
be  beneficial  to  others,  and  to  "  lift  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
mire,"  and  rescue  them  from  misery  ;  it  is  to  do  the  work  of 
God h :  and  for  the  future,  nothing  is  a  greater  title  to  a 
mercy,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  to  have  shown  mercy 
to  our  necessitous  brother ;  it  being  expressed  to  be  the  only 
rule  and  instance  in  which  Christ  means  to  judge  the  world, 
in  their  mercy  and  charity,  or  their  unmercifulness,  respect 
tively ;  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  fed  me,"  or  ye  fed  me  not : 
and  so  we  stand  or  fall  in  the  great  and  eternal  scrutiny. 
And  it  was  the  prayer  of  St.  Paul,  (Onesiphorus  showed 
kindness  to  the  great  apostle,)  "  The  Lord  show  him  a  mercy 
in  that  day."  For  a  cup  of  charity,  though  but  full  "  of  cold 
water,  shall  not  lose  its  reward/' 

15.  Sixthly :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they 
shall  see  God."  This  purity  of  heart  includes  purity  of 
hands.  u  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  even  he 
that  is  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;"  that  is,  "  he  that 
hath  not  given  his  mind  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive 
his  neighbour1."  It  signifies  justice  of  action  and  candour 
of  spirit,  innocence  of  manners  and  sincerity  of  purpose ;  it 
is  one  of  those  great  circumstances  that  consummate  cha- 
rity :  •'  for  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a 

b  Bona  compare t  prasidia  misericord  ia ;  et  habet  in  adversis  anxilia 
qui  in  secundis  comroodat. —  Puhlius. 

Dens  est  mortali  juvare  mortalem,  atque  haec  est  ad  aetemitatem  via. 
—  Sen. 

1  Psal.  xxiv.  3, 4. 
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pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned* ;" 
that  is,  a  heart  free  from  all  carnal  affections,  no*  only  in  the 
matter  of  natural  impurity,  but  also  spiritual  and  immaterial ; 
such  as  are  heresies,  (which  are  therefore  impurities,  because 
they  mingle  secular  interest  or  prejudice  with  persuasions  in 
religion,)  seditions,  hurtful  and  impious  stratagems,  and  all 
those  which  St.  Paul  enumerates  to  be  "  works"  or  "  fruits 
of  the  flesh."  "  A  good  conscience ;"  that  is  a  conscience 
either  innocent  or  penitent,  a  state  of  grace,  either  a  not 
having  prevaricated,  or  a  being  restored  to  our  baptismal 
purity.  "  Faith  unfeigned ;"  that  also  is  the  purity  of  sin- 
cerity, and  excludes  hypocrisy,  timorous  and  half  persuasions, 
neutrality  and  indiflerency  in  matters  of  salvation.  And  all 
these  do  integrate  the  whole  duty  of  charity.  But  purity,  as 
it  is  a  special  grace,  signifies  only  honesty  and  uprightness 
of  soul,  without  hypocrisy  to  God  and  dissimulation  towards 
men ;  and  then  a  freedom  from  all  carnal  desires,  so  as  not 
to  be  governed  or  led  by  them.  Chastity  is  the  purity  of 
the  body,  simplicity  is  the  purity  of  the  spirit :  both  are  the 
sanctification  of  the  whole  man,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
spirit  of  purity  and  the  spirit  of  truth. 

16.  The  acts  of  this  virtue  are:  1.  To  quit  all  lustful 
thoughts,  not  to  take  delight  in  them,  not  to  retain  them  or 
invite  them,  but,  as  objects  of  displeasure,  to  avert  them  from 
us.    2.  To  resist  all  lustful  desires,  and  extinguish  them  by 
their  proper  correctories  and  remedies.    3.  To  refuse  all 
occasions,  opportunities,  and  temptations  to  impurity ;  deny- 
ing to  please  a  wanton  eye,  or  to  use  a  lascivious  gesture,  or 
to  go  into  a  danger,  or  to  converse  with  an  improper,  unsafe 
object ;  "  hating  the  garment  spotted  with  the  flesh,"  so  St. 
Jude  calls  it ;  and  "  not  to  look  upon  a  maid,"  so  Job ;  "  not 
to  sit  with  a  woman  that  is  a  singer/'  so  the  son  of  Sirach. 
4.  To  be  of  a  liberal  soul,  not  mingling  with  affections  of 
money  and  inclinations  of  covetousness,  not  doing  any  act  of 
violence,  rapine,  or  injustice.     5.  To  be  ingenuous  in  our 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  professions,  speaking  nothing  con- 
trary to   our  intentions,   but  being  really  what  we   seem. 
6.  To  give  all  our  faculties  and  affections  to  God,  without 
dividing  interests  between  God  and  his  enemies,  without 

*  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
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entertaining  of  any  one  crime  in  society  with  our  pretences 
for  God,  7.  Not  to  lie  in  sin,  but  instantly  to  repent  of  it1 
and  return,  "  purifying  our  conscience  from  dead  works." 
8.  Not  to  dissemble  our  faith  or  belief  when  we  are  required 
to  its  confession,  pretending  a  persuasion  complying  with 
those  from  whom  secretly  we  differ.  Lust,  covetousness,  and 
hypocrisy,  are  the  three  great  enemies  of  this  grace ;  they  are 
the  motes  of  our  eyes,  and  the  spots  of  our  souls*  The  re- 
ward of  purity  is  the  vision  beatifical.  If  we  are  "  pure 
God  is  pure,  we  shall"  also  "  see  him  as  he  is :  when 
awake  up  after  his  likeness,  we  shall  behold  his  presence. 
To  which  in  this  world  we  are  consigned  by  freedom  from 
the  cares  of  covetousness,  the  shame  of  lust,  the  fear  of 
discovery,  and  the  stings  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  several  impurities  here  forbidden. 

17.  Seventhly:  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
first  pure,  and  then  peaceable ra ;"  that  is  the  order  of  the 
beatitudes.  As  soon  as  Jesus  was  born,  the  angels  sang  a 
hymn,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men;"  signifying  the  two  great  errands  upon 
which  Christ  was  despatched  in  his  legation  from  heaven  to 
earth.  He  is  "  the  Prince  of  Peace."  "  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  ever  shall  see 
God."  The  acts  of  this  grace  are  :  1.  To  mortify  our  anger, 
peevishness,  and  fiery  dispositions,  apt  to  enkindle  upon 
every  slight  accident,  inadvertency*  or  misfortune  of  a  friend 
or  servant.  2.  Not  to  be  hasty,  rash,  provocative,  or  up- 
braiding in  our  language.  3.  To  live  quietly  and  serenely  in 
our  families  and  neighbourhoods.  4.  Not  to  backbite,  slan- 
der, misreport,  or  undervalue  any  man,  carrying  tales,  or 
sowing  dissension  between  brethren.  6.  Not  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  quarrels  of  others,  by  abetting  either  part, 
except  where  charity  calls  us  to  rescue  the  oppressed ;  and 
then  also  to  do  a  work  of  charity  without  mixtures  of  uncha- 
ritableness. '  6.  To  avoid  all  suits  of  law,  as  much  as  is 
possible,  without  intrenching  upon  any  other  collateral  obli- 
gation towards  a  third  interest,  or  a  necessary  support  for 


1  Plato  vocat  puritateiu  &wo*{ia-iv  x,lr**v  *«*«  toxrmm* 
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ourselves,  or  great  conveniency  for  our  families ;  or,  if  we  be 
engaged  in  law,  to  pursue  our  just  interests  with  just  means 
and  charitable  maintenance.  7.  To  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  reconcile  disagreeing  persons.  8.  To  endeavour,  by  affa- 
bility and  fair  deportment,  to  win  the  love  of  our  neighbours. 

9.  To  offer  satisfaction  to  all  whom  we  have  wronged  or 
slandered,  and  to  remit  the  offences  of  others,  and,  in  trials 
of  right,  to  find  out  the  most  charitable  expedient  to  deter- 
mine it,  as  by  indifferent  arbitration,  or  something  like  it. 

10.  To  be  open,  free,  and  ingenuous,  in  reprehensions  and 
fair  expostulations  with  persons  whom  we  conceive  to  have 
wronged  us,  that  no  seed  of  malice  or  rancour  may  b&  latent 
in  us,  and,  upon  the  breath  of  a  new  displeasure,  break  out 
into  a  flame.  11.  To  be  modest  in  our  arguings,  disputings, 
and  demands,  not  laying  great  interest  upon  trifles.  12.  To 
moderate,  balance,  and  temper  our  zeal,  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  the  allay  of  charity,  that  we  quarrel  not  for  opinions, 
nor  entitle  God  in  our  impotent  and  mistaken  fancies,  nor  lose 
charity  for  a  pretence  of  an  article  of  faith.  13.  To  pray 
heartily  for  our  enemies,  real  or  imaginary,  always  loving  and 
being  apt  to  benefit  their  persons,  and  to  cure  their  faults  by 
charitable  remedies.  14.  To  abstain  from  doing  all  affronts, 
disgraces,  slightings,  and  uncomely  jeerings  and  mockings  of 
our  neighbour,  not  giving  him  appellatives  of  scorn  or  irrision. 

15.  To  submit  to  all  our  superiors  in  all  things,  either  doing 
what  they  command,  or  suffering  what  they  impose ;  at  no 
hand  lifting  our  heel  against  those  upon  whom  the  characters 
of  God,  and  the  marks  of  Jesus,  are  imprinted  in  signal  and 
eminent  authority ;  such  as  are  principally  the  king,  and  then 
the  bishops,  whom  God  hath  set  to  "  watch  over  our  souls." 

16.  Not  to  invade  the  possessions  of  our  neighbours,  or 
commence  war,  but  when  we  are  bound  by  justice  and  legal 
trust  to  defend  the  rights  of  others,  or  our  own,  in  order  to 
our  duty.  17.  Not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  or  under- 
value their  persons,  or  publish  their  faults,  or  upbraid  the 
levities  of  our  governors ;  knowing  that  they  also  are  de- 
signed by  God,  to  be  converted  to  us  for  castigation  and 
amendment  of  us.  18.  Not  to  be  busy  in  other  men's 
affairs.     And  then  "  the  peace  of  God  will  rest  upon  usn." 

n  Phil.  iv.  9.     1  Tbess.  v.  ?,  3.    2  Theu.  iii.  16.    Heb.  xiii.  SO. 
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The  reward  is  no  less  than  the  adoption  and  inheritance  of 
sons ;  for  "  he  hath  given  unto  us  power  to  be  called  the 
sons  of  God  ;"  for  he  is  the  Father  of  peace,  and  the  sons  of 
peace  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  therefore  have  a  title  to  the 
inheritance  of  sons,  to  be  heirs  with  God,  and  co-heirs  with 
Christ,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace,  and  essential  and  never- 
failing  charity  °. 

18.  Eighthly:  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
This  being  the  hardest  command  in  the  whole  discipline  of 
Jesus,  is  fortified  with  a  double  blessedness ;  for  it  follows 
immediately,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you ;"  meaning,  that  all  persecution  for  a 
cause  of  righteousness,  though  the  affliction  be  instanced 
only  in  reproachful  language,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  blessed- 
ness. Any  suffering,  for  any  good  or  harmless  action,  is  a 
degree  of  martyrdom.  It  being  the  greatest  testimony  in 
the  world  of  the  greatest  love,  to  quitp  that  for  God  which 
hath  possessed  our  most  natural,  regular,  and  orderly  affec- 
tions. It  is  a  preferring  God's  cause  before  our  own  interest; 
it  is  a  loving  of  virtue  without  secular  ends ;  it  is  the  noblest, 
the  most  resigned,  ingenuous,  valiant  act  in  the  world,  to  die 
for  God,  whom  we  never  have  seen ;  it  is  the  crown  of  faith, 
the  confidence  of  hope,  and  our  greatest  charity.  The  pri- 
mitive churches  living  under  persecution  commenced  many 
pretty  opinions  concerning  the  state  and  special  dignity  of 
martyrs,  apportioning  to  them  one  of  the  three  coronets' 
which  themselves  did  knit,  and  supposed  as  pendants  to  the 
great  "  crown  of  righteousness."  They  made  it  suppletory 
of  baptism,  expiatory  of  sin,  satisfactory  of  public  penances; 
they  placed  them  in  bliss9  immediately,  declared  them  to 
need  no  after-prayer,  such  as  the  devotion  of  those  times 
used  to  pour  upon  the  graves  of  the  faithful :  with  great 
prudence  they  did  endeavour  to  alleviate  this  burden,  and 
sweeten  the  bitter  chalice ;  and  they  did  it  by  such  doctrines, 

°  Rom.  Tin.  17. 

p  Dnlce  pericnlnm  est,  * 

O  Lenaee,  seqni  deum 
Cingentem  viridi  tempore  pampino. 

Hot.  lib.  iii.  Od.  £5. 
*  Animas  prxlio   ant  suppliciis  penmptornm  arternas  putant.    Hinc 
morieikK  contemptiu.  —  C.  TtteUui  de  Jvd<ris. 
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which  did  only  remonstrate  this  great  truth,  Th^t  since  "  no 
love  was  greater  than  to  Jay  down  our  lives,"  nothing  could 
be  so  great  but  God  would  indulge  to  them.  And  indeed, 
whatsoever  they  said  in  this  had  no  inconvenience,  nor  would 
it  now,  unless  men  should  think  mere  suffering  to  be  sufficient 
to  excuse  a  wicked  life,  or  that  they  be  invited  to  dishonour 
an  excellent  patience  with  the  mixture  of  an  impure  action. 
There  are  many  who  would  die  for  Christ  if  they  were  put  to 
it,  and  yet  will  not  quit  a  lustr  for  him :  those  are  hardly  to 
be  esteemed  Christ's  martyrs :  unless  they  be  "  dead  unto 
sin/'  their  dying  for  an  article,  or  a  good  action,  will  not  pass 
the  £reat  scrutiny.  And  it  may  he  boldness  of  spirit,  or 
aullennesg,  or  an  honourable  gallantry  of  mind,  or  something 
that  is  excellent  in  civil  and  political  estimate,  moves  the 
person,  and  endears  the  suffering ;  but  that  love  only  "  which 
keeps  the  commandments"  will  teach  us  to  die  for  love,  and 
from  love  to  pass  to  blessedness  through  the  red  sea  of  blood. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  more  easy  to  die  for  chastity,  than  to  live 
with  it";  and  many  women  have  been  found,  who  suffered 
death  under  the  violence  of  tyrants  for  defence  of  their  holy 
vows  and  purity,  who,  had  they  long  continued  amongst 
pleasures,  courtships,  curiosities,  and  importunities  of  men, 
might  perchance  have  yielded  that  to  a  lover,  which  they 
denied  to  an  executioner.  St.  Cyprian  observes,  that  our 
blessed  Lord,  in  admitting  the  innocent  babes  of  Bethlehem 
first  to  die  for  him,  did,  to  all  generations'.of  Christendom, 
consign  this  lesson,  That  only  persons  holy  and  innocent 
were  fit  to  be  Christ's  martyrs.  And  I  remember,  that  the 
prince  of  the  Latin  poets  %  over  against  the  region  and  seats 
of  infants,  places  in  the  shades  below  persons  that  suffered 
death  wrongfully ;  but  adds,  that  this  their  dea%  was  not 
enough  to  place  them  in  such  blessed  mansions,  but  the 
Judge  first  made  inquiry  into  their  lives,  and  accordingly 
designed  their  station.    It  is  certain,  that  auch  dyings,  or 

r  Non  est  antem  consentaneum,  qui  metn  non  frangatur,  euro  frangi 
cnpiditate ;  nee  qui  invictnm  se  &  labore  preatiterit,  vioci  a  volnptatc. — 
Cic.  de  Qffic.  lib.  i. 
•  Tertul.  de  Cast  it. 

1  Hos  jaxta  falso  damoati  crimine  mortis. 
Nee  vero  hae  sine  sorte  data?,  sine  judice,  sedes; 
Qtiesitor  Minos  nrnam  movet j  ille  silentum 
Conciliumqtie  vocat,  viusqne  et  crimioa  difcit  —  Vtrg.  JEmid.  6. 
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great  sufferings,  are  heroical  actions,  and  of  power  to  make 
great  compensations,  and  redemptions  of  time,  and  of  omis- 
sions and  imperfections ;  but  if  the  man  be  unholy,  so  also 
are  his  sufferings0:  for  heretics  have  died,  and  vicious  per- 
sons have  suffered  in  a  good  cause,  and  a  dog's  neck  may 
be  cut  off  in  sacrifice,  and  swine's  blood  may  fill  the  trench 
about  the  altar :  but  God  only  accepts  the  sacrifice  which  is 
pure  and  spotless,  first  seasoned  with  salt,  then  seasoned 
with  fire.  The  true  martyr  must  have  all  the  preceding 
graces,  and  then  he  shall  receive  all  the  beatitudes. 

19.  The  acts  of  this  duty  are :  1.  Boldly  to  confess  the 
faith,  nobly  to  exercise  public  virtues,  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  thing  that  is  honest,  and  rather  to  quit  our  goods,  our 
liberty,  our  health,  and  life  itself,  than  to  deny  what  we  are 
bound  to  affirm,  or  to  omit  what  we  are  bound  to  do,  or  to 
pretend  contrary  to  our  present  persuasion.  .2.  To  rejoice 
in  afflictions;  counting  it  honourable  to  be  conformable  to 
Christ,  and  to  wear  the  cognizance  of  Christianity,  whose 
certain  lot  it  is  to  suffer  the  hostility  and  violence  of  enemies, 
visible  and  invisible.  3.  Not  to  revile  our  persecutors,  but 
to  bear  the  cross  with  evenness,  tranquillity,  patience,  and 
charity.  4.  To  offer  our  sufferings  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  join  them  with  the  passions  of  Christ,  by  doing  it  in  love 
to  God,  and  obedience  to  his  sanctions,  and  testimony  of 
some  part  of  his  religion,  and  designing  it  as  a  part  of  duty. 
The  reward  is  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  which  can  be  no 
other  but  eternal  salvation,  in  case  the  martyrdom  be  con- 
summate: and  "  they  also  shall  be  made  perfect2;"  so  the 
words  of  the  reward  were  read  in  Clement's  time.  If  it  be 
less,  it  keeps  its  proportion :  all  suffering  persons  are  the 
combination  of  saints ;  they  make  the  church,  they  are  the 
people  of  the  kingdom,  and  heirs  of  the  covenant.  For  if 
they  be  but  confessors,  and  confess  Christ  in  prison,  though 
they  never  preach  upon  the  rack  or  under  the  axe,  yet  "  Christ 
will  confess  them  before  his  heavenly  Father ;"  and  "  they 
shall  have  a  portion  where  they  shall  never  be  persecuted  any 
more  7." 

■  Athleta  non  vincit  statim  quia  eroitur,  oec  ideo  transnatant  quia  se 
spoliant.  —  Sever.  Ep.  2. 
*  'On  ovto*  iawvai  tiXiim. 
i  Sic  etiain  olim  legebatur  hec  periodua ;  8t«  if ow  vfcr*  ftrov  w  tw^jfownmi. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

O  blessed  Jesus,  who  art  become  to  us  the  fountain  of  peace 
and  sanctity,  of  righteousness  and  charity,  of  life  and 
perpetual  benediction,  imprint  in  our  spirits  these  glorious 
characterisms  of  Christianity,  that  we  by  such  excellent 
dispositions  may  be  consigned  to  the  infinity  of  blessed* 
ness,  which  thou  earnest  to  reveal,  and  minister,  and  exhibit 
to  mankind.  Give  us  great  humility  of  spirit ;  and  deny 
us  not,  when  we  beg  sorrow  of  thee,  the  mourning  and 
sadness  of  true  penitents,  that  we  may  imitate  thy  excel- 
lences, and  conform  to  thy  sufferings.  Make  us  meek, 
patient,  indifferent,  and  resigned  in  all  accidents,  changes, 
and  issues  of  Divine  providence.  Mortify  all  inordinate 
anger  in  us,  all  wrath,  strife,  contention,  murmurings, 
malice,  and  envy;  and  interrupt,  and  then  blot  out,  all 
peevish  dispositions  and  morosities,  all  disturbances  and 
unevenness  of  spirit  or  of  habit,  that  may  hinder  us  in  our 
duty.  Oh  teach  me  so  to  "  hunger  and  thirst  after "  the 
ways  of  "  righteousness,"  that  it  may  be  "  meat  and  drink" 
to  me  "  to  do  thy  Father's  will."  Raise  my  affections  to 
heaven  and  heavenly  things,  fix  my  heart  there,  and  pre- 
pare a  treasure  for  me,  which  I  may  receive  in  the  great 
diffusions  and  communications  of  thy  glory.  And,  in  this 
sad  interval  of  infirmity  and  temptations,  strengthen  my 
hopes,  and  fortify  my  faith,  by  such  emissions  of  light  and 
grace  from  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  relish  those  blessings 
which  thou  preparest  for  thy  saints  with  so  great  appetite, 
that  I  may  despise  the  world  and  all  its  gilded  vanities, 
and  may  desire  nothing  but  the  crown  of  righteousness, 
and  the  paths  that  lead  thither,  the  graces  of  thy  kingdom 
and  the  glories  of  it;  that  when  I  have  served  thee  in 
holiness  and  strict  obedience,  I  may  reign  with  thee  in  the 
glories  of  eternity :  for  thou,  O  holy  Jesus,  art  our  hope, 
and  our  life,  and  glory,  our  exceeding  great  reward.  Amen. 

II. 

Merciful  Jesu,  who  art  infinitely  pleased  in  demonstrations 
of  thy  mercy,  and  didst  descend  into  a  state  of  misery, 
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suffering  persecution  and  affronts,  that  thou  mightest  give 
us  thy  mercy,  and  reconcile  us  to  thy  Father,  and  make  us 
partakers  of  thy  purities ;  give  unto  us  tender  bowels,  that 
we  may  suffer  together  with  our  calamitous  and  necessitous 
brethren,  that  we,  having  a  fellow-feeling  of  their  miseries, 
may  use  all  our  powers  to  help  them,  and  ease  ourselves  of 
our  common  sufferings.  But  do  thou,  O  holy  Jesus,  take 
from  us  also  all  our  great  calamities,  the  carnality  of  our 
affections,  our  sensualities  and  impurities,  that  we  may 
first  be  pure,  then  peaceable,  living  in  peace  with  all  men, 
and  preserving  the  peace  which  thou  hast  made  for  us 
with  our  God,  that  we  may  never  commit  a  sin  which  may 
interrupt  so  blessed  an  atonement.  Let  neither  hope  nor 
fear,  tribulation  nor  anguish,  pleasure  nor  pain,  make  us  to 
relinquish  our  interest  in  thee,  and  our  portion  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  BuT  give  us  hearts  constant,  bold,  and 
valiant,  to  confess  thee  before  all  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
all  disadvantages  and  contradictory  circumstances,  choosing 
rather  to  beg,  or  to  be  disgraced,  or  afflicted,  or  to  die, 
than  quit  a  holy  conscience,  or  renounce  an  article  of 
Christianity :  that  we,  either  in  acts,  when  thou  shalt  call 
us,  or  always  in  preparation  of  mind,  suffering  with  thee, 
may  also  reign  with  thee  in  the  church  triumphant,  O  holy 
and  most  merciful  Saviour  Jesu.    Amen. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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